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THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  AND  OTHER  MATTERS. 

Some   Thoughts  Suggested  by  the  National  Photographers'  Convention 

— ^The  Late  Louis  F.  Prang,  a  Pioneer  in  Art  Education — 

American  Photographs  Lack  Distinction— Need  of 

an  American  School  of  Photography. 

BY  THOMAS  HARRISON  CUMMINGS. 


The  National  Photographers'  Con- 
vention, held  recently  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  marks  the  twenty-ninth  gathering 
of  this  body  and  directs  public  attention 
anew  to  the  wonderful  strides  the  pro- 
fession has  made  since  the  days  of 
Daguerre  and  Fox  Talbot. 

Daguerre's  process,  first  made  known 
in  1839,  consisted  merely  in  exposing 
a  metal  plate  covered  with  iodide  of 
silver,  for  a  certain  length  of  time, 
in  a  small  box.  This  box,  or  camera, 
was  fitted  with  a  lens  that  threw  the 
image  on  the  metal  plate.  The  plate 
then,  being  sensitive  to  the  light  rays, 
received  an  impression  of  the  image, 
which  was  developed  in  its  turn,  by 
taking  the  plate  to  a  dark  room  and 
there  exposing  it  to  a  mercury  vapor 
bath.  The  result  was  a  positive  image 
or  an  impression  upon  the  metallic 
plate.  Today  the  process  is  much 
simpler  and  less  expensive.  From  this 
vague   suggestion   of  an   image  on   a 


metallic  plate,  photography  has  now 
grown  to  the  rich  carbon  or  platinum 
print  of  today,  technically  superb  and 
artistically  well  nigh  perfect,  sometimes 
as  beautiful  as  anything  the  painters 
can  give — composition,  tone,  color, 
combined  to  produce  beauty;  the  ar- 
rangement of  lines,  the  development  of 
curves,  the  massing  of  light  and  shade 
just  as  an  Italian  master  would  compose 
a  painting  in  the  fifteenth  centiuy. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  claimed  that  some  of 
the  later  photographs  from  the  hands 
of  such  master  photographers  as  Stei- 
chen,  MacDonald,  Histed,  Kasebier, 
Eickemeyer,  HoUinger,  Hoyt,  Falk,  and 
Core,  of  New  York;  Strauss,  of  St. 
Louis;  Stein,  of  Milwaukee;  Goldensky, 
of  Philadelphia;  Garo  and  Pierce,  Bos- 
ton, and  photographers  of  this  type,  have 
all  the  qualities  of  paintings  minus  per- 
haps only  the  color. 

In  making  this  statement  we  do  not 
forget  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  early 
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daguerreotypes,  because,  in  the  begin- 
ning, with  the  long  exposure  necessary 
for  this  process,  any  distinct  striving 
after  artistic  effects  was  hardly  possible. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  pure  beauty, 
some  of  these  daguerreotypes  of  the  early 
days  can  be  ranked  among  the  finest 
portraits  ever  taken  by  photography. 
As  Mr.  Clements,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Boston  Transcript,  in  his  lecture  claims 
to  prove,  they  stand  without  a  peer 
among  the  modem  photographs.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that, 
as  compared  with  the  work  of  today, 
the  creative  imagination  of  the  artist 
is  not  so  evident  in  the  early  daguerre- 
ot)rpes  as  in  the  modern  photographic 
print. 

Why  is  this  so?  Because  in  creating 
any  work  of  art  the  artist  must  first 
think  of  his  subject  in  a  certain  effect 
or  design.  In  photography  he  must 
think  of  his  subject  in  lights  and  shades, 
beauty  of  line,  etc.,  and,  having  created 
the  effect  in  his  own  mind,  he  then 
takes  its  picture.  In  this  way  the 
creative  imagination  comes  into  pho- 
tography with  design,  and  when  they 
both  come  into  any  art  that  art  becomes 
a  fine  art. 

The  examples  of  professional  pho- 
tography produced  by  the  above-named 
artists  today  have  all  been  carefully 
planned,  thought  out,  and  designed 
by  the  makers.  Their  pictures  have 
been  designed  as  a  poem,  symphony, 
or  house  might  be  designed.  For 
design  is  the  basis  of  every  form  of 
art  expression.  It  brings  abstract  ideas 
into  organic  form,  and  the  value  of 
design  in  picture-making  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  makes  good  the  conception  of  the 
photographer  in  the  picture. 

Three  things,  however,  are  necessary 
to  make  the  design  successful.  First, 
the  idea  must  be  present.  Secondly, 
the  artist  must  have  a  right  technical 
knowledge  of  the  materials  through 
which  his  idea  is  expressed.    Thirdly, 


he  must  know  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  design  itself  if  beauty  is  to  be 
the  result. 

In  all  these  particulars  the  representa- 
tive professionals  whose  names  are 
cited  above  have  excelled.  They  are 
masters  of  photographic  technique  and 
design.  Their  pictvires  are  strikingly 
original  as  a  whole,  full  of  graceful 
lines  and  soft  touches  of  light  and  shade. 
Their  feeling  for  balance  and  spacing 
is  well  nigh  perfect.  Their  work  is 
broad  and  simple,  and,  as  any  one  can 
see,  full  of  grace  and  refinement  that 
in  no  way  lessens  the  artistic  strength 
of  their  composition.  Whether  it  be  the 
result  of  genius  or  of  craftsmanship  or 
of  both  combined,  they  seem  to  have  a 
genius  for  seeing  and  representing  their 
sitters  in  a  dignified  and  impressive  way. 
This  gift  lends  power  and  distinction  and 
an  indefinable  charm  to  whatever  they 
touch,  and  marks  the  difference  between 
the  master  and  the  craftsman  in  pho- 
tography or  in  any  art.  Such  men  are 
interesting  and  helpful,  to  say  the  least. 
By  getting  away  from  conventional 
portraiture  they  have  enlarged  the  hori- 
zon, improved  the  work,  and  leavened 
the  whole  mass  of  the  profession. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  average 
layman  in  this  country  knew  little 
about  art  and  less  about  photography, 
while  the  average  photographer  was 
about  on  the  same  level;  but  today, 
thanks  to  the  magazines,  the  facilities 
of  the  fine  art  museums,  the  public 
libraries,  and  especially  to  the  elemen- 
tary study  of  art  in  the  public  schools, 
the  public  has  acquired  a  larger  con- 
ception of  the  possibilities  of  art  and 
the  photographer  a  new  insight  into 
the  strong  and  beautiful  ways  of  pho- 
tography. When  Napoleon  decreed,  a 
hundred  years  ago,  that  every  child 
in  the  schools  of  France  should  be 
taught  to  draw,  he  gave  such  "an  impetus 
to  the  artistic  life  of  France  that  in  this 
respect  no  nation  has  since  approached. 
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her.  Today  the  Paris  Salon  is  the 
highest  authority  in  the  world  on  art 
matters,  and  the  nations  pay  tribute 
to  the  French  genius  by  going  there 
for  their  insph-ation  and  enrolling  them- 
selves  for  study  under  its  great  masters. 

A  short  time  ago  there  died  in  Los 
Angeles,  CaL,  almost  unheralded  and 
unnoticed,  a  man  who  did  for  us  what 
Napoleon  did  for  artistic  life  in  France. 
Louis  F.  Prang  was  an  art  publisher 
in  .Boston  thirty  years  ago.  Besides 
being  an  artist,  he  was  an  accom- 
plished lithographer,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  earliest  printers  to  work  from  the 
stone  in  colors.  At  his  studios  in 
Roxbury  he  turned  out  some  of  the 
finest  reproductions  from  the  Old  Mas- 
ters that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Like 
all  great  leaders,  Mr.  Prang  had  the 
faculty  of  gathering  strong  people  around 
him  Mid  inspiring  them  with  his  enthu- 
siasm. So  it  came  about  that  a  course 
of  drawing  was  planned  for  the  public 
schools  of  Boston.  Walter  Dean, 
John  Clark,  Mary  Dana  Hicks,  Hannah 
Carter,  Miss  Emery,  Edith  Clark, 
are  names  that  will  occur  to  those 
familiar  with  the  early  art  educational 
movement  of  the  Boston  schools.  They 
were  the  founders  of  the  Prang  Edu- 
cational Society  that,  later  on,  evolved  a 
complete  series  of  text-books  for  teach- 
ing advanced  drawing  in  the  public 
schools.  When  the  Prang  system  of 
art  study  was  introduced  into  the 
Boston  schools,  over  thirty  years  ago, 
the  first  serious  step  was  made  toward 
popularizing  the  study  of  art  in  America. 
Later,  it  spread  over  the  whole  country, 
and  its  progress  has  since  been  continu- 
ous and  rapid.  The  children  of  those 
days  are  the  men  and  women  of  today. 
Many  of  them  imderstand  and  appreciate 
the  beauty  of  line,  the  meaning  of  com- 
position and  pose,  and  the  value  of  light 
and  shade  in  pictures.  Their  standards 
of  excellence  are  higher  than  ever  before. 


This  will  explain  why  the  photog- 
rapher today  must  make  better  pic- 
tures, because  the  public  is  more 
fastidious  and  more  exacting  than  ever 
before.  The  photographer  must  study 
and  practise  art  today  if  he  would 
succeed  in  his  profession.  For  this 
reason,  photographers  generally,  and 
indeed  the  whole  nation,  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  this  simple  German 
lithographer  and  artist  whose  name  is 
inseparably  connected  with  the  begin- 
ning, at  least,  of  organized  art  educa- 
tion in  America.  This  tardy  tribute 
to  his  memory  is  none  the  less  sincere 
because  so  well  deserved.  The  photo- 
graph of  Mr.  Prang  shows  him  in  a 
characteristic  pose,  and  was  made  by 
his  nephew,  F.  Ernst  Zimmerman, 
a  Back  Bay  photographer.  It  is  an 
excellent  likeness,  and  is  the  last 
picture  that  he  had  taken  before  going 
West  some  months  ago. 

In  every  representative  gathering  of 
American  photographs,  like  this  Roch- 
ester Convention,  there  is  always  one 
defect  apparent,  and  that  is,  many  of 
the  portraits  lack  distinction.  The 
artist-photographer  who  aspires  to  pro- 
duce something  more  than  a  mere 
likeness  in  his  portrait  study  must  set 
himself  first  to  find  that  which  is  really 
distinctive  in  his  subject,  and  if  his 
subject  has  no  distinction  that  appeals 
to  him,  the  picture  should  not  be  offered 
as  a  sample  of  photographic  art.  The 
painters  can  teach  him  many  things 
in  this  connection.  Sargent's  pictures 
always  have  distinction.  Abbey's  fine 
pictures  have  a  dignity  and  repose  that 
is  very  striking.  Millet's  "  Shepherdess" 
and  *'The  Sowers,"  with  their  bodies 
bent  low  with  toil,  prove  that  nearly 
every  human  being  has  some  outline 
of  form,  whether  moving  or  in  repose, 
that  appeals  to  us  as  being  distinctive. 
Whistler's  portrait  of  his  mother  shows 
better   than   words  can   tell   the   truly 
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beautiful  American  life  that  we  all 
appreciate  and  love.  There  is  the 
plam  living  and  high  thinking,  the 
simple  life  of  honored  age  filled  with 
love  of  books,  repose,  and  gentle  re- 
finement. Garo's  "  Portrait  of  a  Lady," 
which  accompanies  this  article,  is  an 
exquisite  conception,  full  of  dignity 
and  grace.  The  three-quarter  length 
figure  in  a  sitting  posture  is  a  new 
and  original  pose,  and  indicates  the 
boldness  of  the  artist  and  the  firm 
grasp  he  has  on  the  principles  of  his 
art;  a  willowly  figure  wrapped  in  loose 
draperies  and  crowned  with  a  head  and 
face  beaming  with  intelligence  and 
sympathy.  The  poise  of  the  head,  the 
flowing  lines  of  the  big  hat,  and  the 
waving  hair  furnish  a  fine  setting  for 
the  face.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  as 
if  the  studios  had  set  a  new  fashion  in 
the  big  picture  hat  and  the  low-necked 
dress,  as  it  is  a  combination  that  seems 
to  be  very  popular  just  now  among  the 
sitters  for  pictures.  His  portraits  of 
the  Misses  Lawson,  of  Dreamwold, 
daughters  of  Mr.  Thomas  Lawson, 
illustrate  this  point  and  emphasize  the 
charm  and  beauty  of  young  womanhood. 
But  the  point  we  wish  to  make  in  this 
connection  is  that  this  picture  of  the 
lady  by  Garo  has  distinction,  and  is 
unmistakably  the  portrait  of  an  Ameri- 
can woman. 

"^Some  great  writer  has  said  that  the 
salvation  of  all  art  lies  in  the  saving 
sense  of  nationalism.  And  today,  if 
more  American  photographers  like  Garo 
would  do  something  in  photography 
that  was  distinctive,  regardless  of  whether 
it  was  right  in  Paris  or  in  London,  we 
would  soon  see  the  beginning  of  a 
national  school  of  photography  in 
America. 

The    average    professional    photog- 
rapher   in    this    country    today    does 


not  properly  understand  American  life 
as  he  should,  and  therefore  does  not 
recognize  the  lines  and  motions  of  such 
a  life.  He  makes  a  picture  of  what  he 
sees,  but  his  vision  is  not  clear.  He 
misses  what  is  distinctively  American, 
and  the  one  touch  that  would  dififeren- 
tiate  his  picture  from  that  of  others, 
and  idealize  it,  he  misses. 

The  English,  French,  and  German 
artists  do  these  things  differently,  and 
better  than  we  do,  because  they  go  back 
to  first  principles  in  their  analysis  and 
study  of  the  sitter.  By  this  means  they 
catch  what  is  distinctive,  and  reproduce 
it,  each  in  his  own  way.  Hence  we 
have  national  schools  in  photography 
in  England,  France,  Germany,  Bel- 
gium, and  Italy,  which  the  American 
photographer  would  do  well  to  study. 

There  is  a  story,  attributed  to  Gen- 
eral Washington,  of  a  Revolutionary 
soldier  who  went  into  an  inn  to  get  a 
drink.  The  landlord,  who  was  a  Uttle 
penurious,  handed  him  a  wineglass  about 
half  the  usual  size.  When  the  man  had 
swallowed  the  contents  in  one  gulp,  the 
landlord  turned  to  him  and  said, 
"That  glass  you  have  just  drimk  from 
is  forty  years  old."  "Well,"  said  the 
thirsty  soldier,  contemplating  its  di- 
minutive size  and  smacking  his  lips, 
"It  is  the  smallest  thing  for  its  age  that 
I  ever  saw." 

Now,  photography  is  seventy  years 
old;  but,  imlike  the  wineglass,  it  is  the 
biggest  thing  for  its  age  that  you  ever 
saw.  It  took  painting  a  thousand  years, 
and  the  arts  of  wood  engraving  and 
etching  each  five  himdred  years,  to 
secure  recognition  from  the  world  as 
fine  arts.  But  photography,  in  seventy 
years,  has  risen  to  the  same  level,  and, 
if  we  may  judge  the  futxire  by  the  past, 
it  bids  fair  to  distance  all  the  other 
mediums  in  the  field  of  art  expression. 
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An  amateur  photographer  showed 
us  the  other  day  an  excellent  mounted 
bromide  print,  expressing,  as  he  did  so, 
great  surprise  at  the  quickness  with 
which  it  was  produced.  A  number  of 
persons  were  photographed  before  they 
set  out  for  a  drive  of  some  three  hours' 
duration,  and  on  their  return  these 
mounted  copies  were  offered  them  for 
sale.  The  amateur  worker  who  is  accus- 
tomed, perhaps,  to  allow  three  hours 
to  elapse  between  starting  to  develop 
a  negative  and  putting  it  in  the  rack 
to  drain  and  dry,  may  well  wonder  how 
it  is  possible  to  compress  everything, 
including  the  production,  drying,  and 
mounting  of  the  print  into  this  short 
time;  and  as  there  may  be  occasions 
when  he  too  would  like  to  be  able  to 
do  work  almost  if  not  quite  as  quickly, 
some  of  the  stages  at  which  time  may 
be  saved  may  be  pointed  out. 

Before  doing  this,  however,  it  will  be 
well  to  note  that,  although  for  some  pur- 
poses these  ''lightning  prints,'*  as  they 
have  been  called,  will  do  just  as  well 
as  those  produced  more  deliberately, 
where  the  lasting  character  of  the  print 
is  concerned,  its  fbdng  and  washing, 
at  any  rate,  should  not  be  hurried  over 
too  rapidly,  whatever  may  be  done  in 
other  directions  in  the  way  of  saving 
time. 


Time  Saved  in  DevelopmenL 

We  will  assume  that  the  photographer 
has  an  exposed  plate  in  his  dark  sUde, 
from  which  he  is  anxious  to  obtain  a 
finished  print,  for  press  purposes,  let 
us  suppose,  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  If  minutes  are  of  importance 
he  will  use  a  powerful  and  quick-acting 
developer,  and  will  take  care  that  it  is 


not  diluted  any  more  than  is  necessary 
to  prevent  fog.  The  favorite  for  this 
purpose  seems  to  be  metol-hydrokinone, 
but  the  Imperial  pyro-metol  formula, 
ortol,  and  amidol,  all  have  their  sup- 
porters. 

A  plate  may  be  developed  in  con- 
siderably less  than  a  minute;  but  such 
haste  as  that  is  to  be  deprecated,  as  it 
seems  that  the  developer  is  too  rapid 
to  be  under  control.  Such  a  degree  of 
concentration  and  alkalinity  as  allows 
the  plate  to  be  fully  developed  in  from 
two  to  three  minutes  is  best,  and  gives 
opportunity  for  determining  with  sufl&- 
cient  accuracy  how  far  to  carry  the 
action  of  the  developer. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  negative 
should  be  fogged  because  the  developer 
is  a  quick-acting  one;  and  if  there  is 
any  sign  of  fog  on  its  exposed  edges 
it  is  an  indication  that  the  developer 
is  too  strong  in  alkali  for  that  partic- 
ular make  of  plate.  The  alkali  should 
be  reduced,  and  no  attempt  made  to 
prevent  the  fog  by  adding  bromide.  In 
fact,  it  is  not  imusual  to  find  negatives 
developed  very  quickly  to  be  freer 
from  fog  rather  than  the  reverse,  owmg 
to  the  much  shorter  time  they  are  likely 
to  be  exposed  to  the  dark-room  light 
Where  the  maker  gives  a  metol-hydro- 
kinone formula  for  his  plates,  the  de- 
veloper can  usually  be  made  more 
rapid  merely  by  using  less  water.  One 
must  see,  also,  that  it  is  not  used  at 
too  cold  a  temperature. 


No  Need  to  Fix  the  Plate. 

All  said  and  done,  there  is  not  much 
opportunity  for  time-saving  in  develop- 
ment, but  at  the  next  stage  things  are 
very  diflferent.    There  is  no  immediate 
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need  to  fix  the  negative  before  printing 
from  it,  although  if  there  is  time  enough 
it  is  well  to  do  so.  When,  however, 
minutes  are  of  importance,  the  plate 
is  taken  out  of  the  developer  and  laid 
face  upward  under  the  tap  for  a  minute 
or  so.  In  the  meantime  a  piece  of 
bromide  paper  is  put  in  a  dish  of  clean 
water  to  soak,  and  its  sensitive  surface 
is  then  brought  into  contact  with  the 
film  of  the  negative;  the  two  are  placed 
between  a  few  pieces  of  clean  blotting 
paper  and  gently  squeegeed  into  con- 
tact. The  glass  side  of  the  imfixed 
negative  is  wiped  dry,  and  the  exposure 
made  in  the  usual  way,  making  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  exposure  to  allow 
for  the  light  stopped  by  the  white  silver 
bromide  which  has  not  been  fixed  out. 
After  exposure,  the  bromide  paper  is 
pulled  off  and  developed  as  usual;  and 
after  as  many  prints  as  may  be  required 
have  been  made  in  this  way,  the  nega- 
tive may  be  fixed,  washed,  and  dried, 
just  as  in  the  ordinary  course.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  any 
the  worse  for  its  experiences. 


Printing  from  a  Wet  Negative, 

Although  the  method  just  described 
is  practical,  and  is,  indeed,  often  adopted, 
the  presence  of  the  imfixed  image  is 
not  advantageous,  and  if  time  will  per- 
mit it  is  better  to  fix  the  negative,  and 
give  it  a  minute  under  the  tap  to  take 
the  worst  of  the  h)rpo  out  of  it.  There 
are  then  several  methods  by  which  a 
print  can  be  obtained  fi^om  it  without 
waiting  for  it  to  dry. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  to  squeegee 
a  piece  of  wet  bromide  paper  to  it,  as 
the  hypo  in  the  film  would  injuriously 
affect  the  paper,  and  the  time  required 
properly  to  wash  the  hypo  out  is  out  of 
the  question  for  rush  work.  But  other 
methods  are  at  hand,  as  good  if  not 
better. 


The  Use  of  an  Enlarging  Lantern. 

The  simplest  of  these,  in  many 
respects  the*  best,  is,  after  wiping  the 
glass  side  of  the  negative  dry,  and 
gently  scraping  all  the  surface  moisture 
off  the  film  side  with  a  soft  rubber 
squeegee,  to  put  it  into  an  enlarging 
lantern  and  make  an  enlargement 
from  it,  straight  away,  of  any  required 
size.  It  may  be  news  to  some  of  our 
readers  that  it  is  as  easy  to  make  an 
enlargement  from  a  wet  negative  as 
from  a  dry  one;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
a  fact. 

The  only  precaution  that  need  be 
taken  is  against  the  melting  of  the  film 
from  the  heat  of  the  enlarging  lantern; 
and  if  there  is  any  risk  of  this,  half 
a  minute  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of 
formalin  will  be  found  a  complete 
safeguard.  All  depends  on  the  illu- 
minant  and  the  make  of  plate.  With 
incandescent  gas  in  the  lantern  there 
should  be  no  risk  with  any  plate,  imless 
the  exposure  exceeded  ten  minutes,  but 
the  films  of  some  plates  are  so  hard 
that  they  will  stand  any  illuminant 
without  special  treatment  of  any  kind. 


Printing  by  Contact  from  a  Wet 
Negative, 

But  an  enlarging  lantern  is  not  a 
necessity.  There  are  methods  of  print- 
ing from  wet  negatives  without  wetting 
the  paper.  The  course  most  generally 
followed  is  to  squeegee  upon  the  wet 
negative  a  piece  of  thin  clear  sheet 
celluloid.  Spoiled  roll  film,  with  its 
coating  carefully  removed,  answers  p>er- 
fectly.  The  glass  side  of  the  plate  is 
wiped  dry,  care  is  taken  not  to  wet  the 
outside  of  the  celluloid,  and,  the  printing 
paper  being  laid  down  in  the  frame 
upon  it,  the  exposure  is  made  in  the 
usual  way,  just  as  if  the  negative  were 
dry. 
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An  alternative  method,  published  quite 
recently,  is  to  use  waxed  paper  instead 
of  the  celluloid;  but  the  stronger  char- 
acter of  celluloid  would  certainly  seem 
to  be  preferable.  It  may  be  pointed  out 
that  the  slight  separation  between  the 
negative  and  the  printing  paper,  due  to 
the  interposition  of  the  thin  sheet  of 
celluloid,  is  without  any  injurious  effect 
upon  the  definition;  in  fact,  when  the 
exposure  is  made  to  artificial  light  in 
the  usual  way  it  is  not  noticeable. 

Hurrying  the  PrinU 

When  the  print  has  been  exposed 
there  is  not  much  opportimity  for  saving 
time  in  its  development  or  fixing; 
but  these  are  not  operations  of  a  very 
lengthy  character.  After  it  has  been 
fixed,  it  should  be  washed  in  constant 
changes  or  in  running  water  for  as 
long  as  time  will  permit.  It  is  then 
either  dried  as  it  is,  or,  if  time  is  very 


valuable,  is  given  a  minute  in  a  5  per 
cent,  solution  of  formalin,  and  is  laid 
down  on  a  clean  piece  of  glass  or  ferro- 
type. Dry  blotting  paper  is  put  on  the 
back  of  it,  and  squeegeed  well  into 
contact,  the  blotting  paper  being  changed 
once  or  twice.  The  print  is  then  stripped 
off  the  ferrot)rpe  and  placed  in  a  current 
of  warm  air.  It  is  easy  to  dry  bromide 
prints  in  this  way  in  about  five  minutes, 
without  any  risk  of  injury. 

Prints  for  press  work  are  not  usually 
wanted  mounted — at  least  this  rush 
work  is  not — but  if  moimting  is  neces- 
sary, the  dry  moimting  process  is  to  be 
preferred.  In  any  case,  moimted  or  not, 
it  will  be  found  by  working  on  the  lines 
we  have  indicated,  which  are  those  of 
press  photographers  known  to  us,  it 
becomes  a  very  simple  thing  to  ttim  out 
a  finished  print  in  an  hour  or  less  from 
the  time  at  which  development  of  the 
negative  was  begun. — R.  Child  Bayley 
in  Photography  and  Focus, 
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[The  many  inquiries  we  have  had 
recentiy  for  methods  of  intensifying  will 
be  best  answered  by  the  following 
clever  article  by  J.  Mcintosh,  reprinted 
from  Jas.  A.  Sinclair's  Photographic  and 
Optical  Guide,  Mr.  Mcintosh  is  an 
authority  on  this  subject. — Ed.  W.  P.  M.] 

In  applying  methods  of  intensifica- 
tion and  reduction,  it  is  necessary  for 
complete  success  that  the  photographer 
should  have  not  only  a  knowledge  of 
what  these  processes  will  accomplish, 
but  also  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  faults  that  are  to  be  remedied  and 
the  process  of  discriminating  between 
the  remedial  processes.  The  experi- 
enced photographer  knows  at  least 
the  defects  of  his  negatives  even  if 
he  has  not  practised  the  arts  of  correct- 
ing them,  but  the   photographer  who 


has  only  recentiy  taken  to  the  camera  has 
natiu-aUy  everything  to  learn.  It  will 
be  assumed  in  what  follows  that  the 
reader  is  in  the  position  of  one  asking 
for  information  on  all  points. 

The  faults  in  negatives  which  are 
curable  by  intensification  or  reduction 
are  due  to  incorrect  exposure,  incorrect 
development,  and  very  likely  to  both. 
Those  due  to  the  second  cause  are  much 
more  easily  dealt  with  than  those  re- 
sulting from  the  first,  and  the  inexperi- 
enced photographer  is  advised  to  spare 
no  pains  in  acquiring  the  power  of 
judging  the  correct  exposure  under  all 
conditions.  The  actinometers  now  sold 
for  this  purpose  simplify  the  matter  to 
such  an  extent  that  comparatively  little 
is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  worker. 
The  cost  of  an  actinometer,  the  time 
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spent  in  understanding  it  and  the  cost 
of  a  box  or  two  of  plates  expended  in 
experimental  work  will  be  speedily 
recouped  in  the  improved  quality  of 
the  negatives  and  in  the  saving  of  labor 
that  would  otherwise  have  to  be  ex- 
pended in  correcting  faults.  Intensifica- 
tion and  reduction  should  be  regarded 
as  processes  to  be  applied  as  seldom  as 
possible,  as  the  need  for  them  is,  as  a 
rule,  due  to  errors  on  the  part  of  the 
worker. 

A  plate  may  be  correctly  exposed, 
overexposed,  or  underexposed.  A  cor- 
rectly exposed  plate  may  be  correctly 
developed,  or  it  may  be  overdeveloped 
or  underdeveloped.  An  incorrectly  ex- 
posed plate  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
correctly  exposed  imder  any  conditions, 
but  it  may  be  lightly  developed  or  fully 
developed.  As  the  inexperienced  worker 
may  have  some  diflBculty  in  classifying 
his  faulty  negatives,  it  is  desirable  to 
indicate  the  appearance  of  the  prints 
which  can  be  obtained  from  them  before 
remedial  measures  are  adopted,  and  to 
specify  the  simplest  remedies  to  which 
resort  should  be  had.  It  should  be 
imderstood  that  no  one  process  of  in- 
tensification or  of  reduction  is  the  best 
imder  all  circumstances,  and  at  the  risk 
of  imparting  imcalled-for  information  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  intensification 
increases  the  density  of  a  negative, 
that  is,  it  makes  it  stronger,  while  re- 
duction lessens  the  density. 

We  may  take  first  the  case  of  a  plate 
which  has  been  correctly  exposed.  If 
the  developer  is  one  which  has  been 
correctly  compounded,  the  image  will 
appear  in  from  twenty  to  forty-five 
seconds.  The  high  lights  will  first  show 
as  black  patches,  the  half-tones  will 
gradually  appear,  then  the  details  in 
the  shadow  portions  and  finally  the 
whole  surface,  with  the  exception  of 
the  margins,  will  darken  over.  If  at 
this  stage  the  negative  is  rinsed  and 
washed  it  will  be  perfect  of  its  kind, 


but  if  development  is  carried  too  far 
the  negative  will  become  so  dense  that 
even  in  bright  light  printing  may  occupy 
several  hours,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
before  the  details  of  the  high  lights  are 
visible  in  the  print,  the  shadows  will 
be  heavy  masses  of  imgraduated  black. 
Obviously  it  is  necessary  to  get  rid 
of  the  excess  of  density,  and  in  doing 
so  the  high  lights  and  shadows  should 
be  reduced  proportionately.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  density  is  to  be  re- 
duced equally  over  the  surface  of  the 
plate,  since  in  that  case  the  shadows 
would  lose  more  in  proportion  than  the 
high  lights.  The  only  agent  which  will 
do  what  is  required  is  ammonium 
persulphate.  Only  a  sufl&cient  quan- 
tity of  the  salt  for  the  work  in  hand 
should  be  taken,  distilled  water  should, 
if  possible,  be  used,  and  a  fresh  portion 
of  the  solution  should  be  employed  for 
each  negative.    The  formula  is: 


Ammonium  persulphate  ... 
Sulphuric  add  (lo  per  cent,  solu- 
tion)        

Distilled  water 


8  grains. 

20  minims. 
I  ounce. 


Another  dish  containing  a  5  per  cent, 
solution  of  sodium  sulphite  should  be 
at  hand,  and  an  unused  fixing  bath 
of  ordinary  strength  is  also  required. 
The  negative  is  immersed  in  the  per- 
sulphate solution,  care  being  taken  to 
flood  it  all  over,  and  it  must  be  closely 
watched.  The  persulphate  solution  is 
somewhat  capricious  in  its  action,  but, 
as  a  rule,  it  works  very  slowly  at  first, 
increasing  in  speed  as  the  action  pro- 
gresses, so  that  once  reduction  of 
density  is  seen  to  be  taking  place  a 
close  watch  must  be  kept  lest  the  action 
should  proceed  too  far  and  the  image 
be  entirely  obliterated.  When  the  den- 
sity is  judged  to  be  sufficiently  reduced 
the  negative  is  to  be  at  once,  and  without 
washing,  transferred  to  the  sodium  sul- 
phite solution  for  five  minutes.  It  must 
then  be  well  washed,  placed  in  the  hypo 
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bath  for  a  few  minutes,  thoroughly 
washed  and  dried.  The  sodium  sul- 
phite checks  the  action  of  the  persul- 
phate at  once  and  the  hjrpo  bath  re- 
moves any  salts  which  may  have  formed 
in  the  gelatine,  but  a  thorough  washing 
is  required  before  the  negative  is  placed 
in  the  fixing  bath,  since,  if  any  acid 
remained  in  the  film,  the  hypo  would 
be  decomposed  and  the  negative  be 
stained  a  deep  yellow  with  probably 
considerable  danger  to  its  perman- 
ence. 

In  the  second  place  we  may  take  the 
case  of  a  correctly  exposed  negative, 
but  with  which  the  development  has  been 
checked  before  the  whole  surface  of 
the  plate  has  darkened  over.  A  print 
made  from  such  a  negative  on  one  of 
the  printing-out  silver  papers,  if  ex- 
amined soon  after  printing  has  begun, 
will  appear  as  a  very  delicate  image, 
correct  in  gradation,  but  much  too  weak 
to  stand  toning  and  fixing.  As  print- 
ing proceeds  the  image  will  darken  all 
over  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  have 
pure  whites.  In  this  case  it  is  necessary 
to  strengthen  the  image  proportionately 
throughout,  that  is,  greater  strength 
must  be  added  to  the  high  lights  than 
to  the  shadows.  Undoubtedly  the  best 
method  is  that  advocated  by  Mr.  Chap- 
man Jones  and  the  formula  is  as 
follows: 


Mercuric  chloride 
Distilled  water 
Hydrochloric  add 


I  ounce. 
1 6  ounces. 
32  minims. 


The  negative  is  immersed  in  this  till 
it  is  bleached  white  when  examined  from 
both  sides  and  is  then  washed  in  several 
changes  of  water,  acidulated  with  hydro- 
chloric add,  say  40  minims  to  the  pint. 
It  should  then  be  washed  in  a  dozen 
changes  of  plain  water,  when  it  is  ready 
for  Sie  next  operation,  which  is  to 
blacken  the  bleached  image.  The  for- 
mula is: 


Saturated  solution  of  potassium 
oxalate 6  parts. 

Saturated  solution  of  ferrous  sul- 
phate       I  part. 

The  ferrous  sulphate  solution  should 
be  poured  slowly  into  the  potassium 
oxalate  solution,  otherwise  a  yellow 
precipitate  is  formed.  The  negative 
is  immersed  in  this  imtil  the  image  is 
thoroughly  blackened,  when  it  should 
be  well  washed  before  drying. 

If  the  increase  in  density  is  not  suffi- 
cient the  operations  may  be  repeated 
as  often  as  required,  but  many  workers 
find  that  they  cannot  repeat  the  opera- 
tions successfully,  though  this  is  en- 
tirely due  to  want  of  chemical  cleanli- 
ness. Those  who  prefer  to  obtain 
considerable  access  of  density  by  one 
operation  may  employ  the  following 
method,  but  the  results  cannot  be 
guaranteed  to  be  permanent.  The  nega- 
tive is  bleached  and  washed  as  in  the 
previous  method  and  is  then  blackened 
in  a  I  to  20  solution  of  ammonia,  after 
which  a  very  thorough  washing  should 
be  given  before  drymg. 

In  the  third  place  we  may  take  the 
case  of  a  negative  which  has  been  over- 
exposed. When  the  developer  is  poured 
over  it  the  image  will  appear  quickly, 
and  before  the  high  lights  have  time  to 
gain  density  the  half-tones  and  shadows 
will  also  appear  and  in  a  few  seconds 
the  whole  surface  will  darken  over. 
If  development  is  carried  out  very  fully 
the  negative  will  be  dense,  it  will  take  a 
long  time  to  print  and  the  picture  will 
be  flat,  showing  but  slight  contrast 
between  the  lights  and  shadows.  In 
such  a  case  the  density  requires  to  be 
reduced  more  in  proportion  in  the 
shadows  than  in  the  high  lights.  No 
chemical  is  known  that  will  reduce  the 
strength  of  the  shadows  without  at 
the  same  time  removing  some  portion 
of  the  density  of  the  high  lights,  but 
there  is  a  whole  host  of  chemicals  which 
will  reduce   the   density   equally   over 
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the  whole  surface  of  the  plate.  In 
doing  so  it  is  obvious  that  the  propor- 
tion removed  from  the  shadows  is 
greater  than  that  from  the  high  lights, 
and  the  desired  object  is  attained.  A 
simple  and  satisfactory  reducer  of  this 
nature  is: 

Potassium  permanganate      .     .       4  grains. 

Sulphuric  add 8  minims. 

Water 5  oimces. 

In  this  the  negative  is  immersed  till 
the  required  reduction  takes  place,  when 
it  should  be  well  washed  and  fixed  in  a 
freshly  made  hypo  bath  of  ordinary 
strength.  If,  after  the  permanganate 
bath,  the  negative  is  found  to  be  stained 
brown  or  yellow,  the  cause  is  an 
insufficiency  of  acid  in  the  bath.  The 
stain  may  be  removed  before  fixation 
by  immersing  the  negative  in: 

Sodium  sulphite 60  grains. 

Oxalic  add 13  grains. 

Water i  ounce. 

The  negative  must  be  thoroughly 
washed  after  this  bath  and  fixed  in 
hypo  as  previously  stated. 

In  the  fourth  place  we  may  take  the 
case  of  an  overexposed  plate  which 
has  been  removed  from  the  developer 
before  great  density  has  been  obtained. 
A  print  from  such  a  negative  will  show 
little  contrast  at  any  stage  of  printing, 
and  as  printing  is  continued  will 
quickly  darken  all  over.  The  remedy 
is  to  increase  the  density  of  the  high 
lights  without  adding  to  the  density 
of  the  shadows.  This  is  quite  possible, 
but  requires  some  judgment  in  checking 
the  action  at  the  required  stage.  The 
image  is  first  bleached  in  a  mercuric 
solution  and  is  then  blackened  in  a 
solution  of  silver  cyanide.  This  latter 
solution  at  first  converts  the  image 
of  white  silver  and  mercurous  chloride 
to  the  metallic  state  and  then  dissolves 
out  the  mercury.  The  action  com- 
mences on  the  surface  of  the  film  and 


proceeds  slowly  downward.  The  re- 
sult is  that  as  the  shadow  detail  lies 
on  the  surface  it  is  first  strengthened 
and  then  reduced  to  its  original  strength. 
A  proportion  of  the  half-tones  and  high 
lights  are  also  on  the  surface,  but  also 
go  deeper  into  the  film.  The  resxilt 
of  careful  treatment  is  that  by  checking 
the  action  at  the  right  time  the  increase 
of  density  in  the  lights  and  half-tones 
is  only  partially  imdone  and  a  con- 
siderable accession  of  contrast  is  ob- 
tained. This  process  of  intensification 
is  known  as  Monckhoven's,  and  the 
working  detaib  are  as  follows.  Three 
solutions  have  to  be  made  up,  they  all 
keep  well  and  they  may  be  used  several 
times  until  exhausted. 


Mercuric  chloride 
Potassium  bromide 
Water  (distilled)  . 


No.  I 


100  grains. 

100  grains. 

10  ounces. 


In  this  the  negative  is  bleached  and 
is  then  thoroughly  washed,  as  in  pre- 
viously described  methods.  It  is  then 
blackened  in  a  solution  made  by  com- 
bining the  two  following: 

No.  2 

Silver  nitrate        100  grains. 

Water  (distilled) 10  oimces. 

No.  3 
Potassium  cyanide     ....     100  grains. 
Water  (distilled) i  ounce. 

No.  3  is  added  gradually  and  with 
constant  stirring  to  No.  2.  At  first  a 
heavy  white  precipitate  is  formed,  which 
is  dissolved  on  the  addition  of  the 
cyanide  solution.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  add  more  than  is  sufficient  to 
dissolve  the  precipitate,  otherwise  the 
blackening  of  the  image  will  not  take 
place  satisfactorily.  The  solution  should 
be  poured  into  a  dish,  and  if  nmning 
water  is  not  at  hand  a  large  bowl  or 
pail  of  water  should  be  near  by.  The 
negative  is  immersed  in  the  silver 
cyanide  solution,  and  at  once  the  surface 
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of  the  negative  will  blacken.  After 
one  or  two  seconds  the  plate  should 
be  lifted  out  and  the  back  of  it  examined. 
In  all  probability  the  shadows  only  will 
be  bkckened,  the  lights  and  lighter 
half-tones  remaining  white.  It  is  to  be 
returned  to  the  bath  and  again  ex- 
amined. Presently  the  half-tones  will 
blacken  and  then  the  high  lights.  Im- 
mediately the  last  trace  of  white  has 
disappeared  from  the  back  of  the  nega- 
tive the  plate  must  be  held  imder 
running  water  or  plunged  into  the  pail 
of  water  to  check  the  action  of  the  silver 
cyanide  solution.  Thorough  washing 
should  follow,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
the  contrast  in  the  negative  has  been 
greatly  increased. 

We  now  come  to  the  case  of  imder- 
exposed  negatives,  and  it  must  be 
understood  that  comparatively  little 
can  be  done  in  such  cases  and  only  if 
the  error  in  exposure  has  been  slight. 
Nothing  but  the  pencil  can  supply 
missing  shadow  detail.  An  imderex- 
posed  plate  will  develop  slowly,  the 
half-tone  and  shadow  detail  lagging 
long  after  the  appearance  of  the  lights. 
Many  workers  in  such  a  case  push 
development  to  the  farthest  in  the  hope 
of  getting  printing  density.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  bad  practice.  If  the  subject 
is  one  with  much  contrast,  the  high- 
lights will  be  extremely  dense,  while 
the  shadows  will  still  be  very  thin,  and 
fog  is  almost  certain  to  still  further  dis- 
figure the  negative.  The  print  will 
show  violent  contrasts,  the  shadows 
being  masses  of  solid  black  and  the 
high  lights  being  simply  spots  of  white 
paper.  Negatives  of  this  description 
may  be  improved  (if  not  too  bad)  by  the 
following  method,  but  it  is  one  that 
requires  considerable  judgment  in  apply- 
ing it. 

The  foUowing  solution  is  made: 

Chromic  add 30  grains. 

Potassium  bromide     ....     60  grains. 
Water 10  ounces. 


In  this  the  negative  is  thoroughly 
bleached  and  is  washed  in  water  till 
the  deep  yellow  color  which  it  takes 
is  discharged.  One  or  two  baths  of 
a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium 
metabisulphate  will  assist  in  getting 
rid  of  the  color.  During  these  opera- 
tions the  negative  should  be  well  exposed 
to  white  light.  The  negative  has  then 
to  be  redeveloped,  and  a  clean  working 
developer  should  be  selected.  Metol, 
metol-quinone,  ortol,  and  glydn  are 
all  suitable.  The  object  is  to  get  rid 
of  a  portion  of  the  density  in  the  high 
lights,  which  can  be  done  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  When  the  developer 
is  poured  upon  the  plate  the  whole  of 
the  surface  is  converted  once  again  to 
black  metallic  sUver;  the  action,  how- 
ever, proceeds  slowly  and  may  be 
examined  from  the  back  of  the  plate 
in  the  same  way  as  in  Monckhoven's 
intensification  process.  The  shadows 
and  the  upper  surface  of  the  half-tones 
and  high  lights  are  first  converted  to 
black  metallic  silver,  while  the  lower 
portions  of  these  latter  two,  being  more 
deeply  embedded  in  the  gelatine,  take 
longer  to  develop.  When  from  examina- 
tion at  the  back  of  the  plate  it  is  seen 
that  all  but  the  highest  points  of  light 
are  redeveloped,  the  plate,  without 
intermediate  washing,  is  plunged  into 
a  freshly  made  fixing  bath,  which  re- 
moves the  silver  bromide  left  in  the 
film  and  the  lights  are  reduced  in  density. 

If  the  action  of  the  developer  is  carried 
too  far,  the  contrasts  will  be  just  as 
violent  as  in  the  beginning;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  checked  too  soon,  the 
negative  will  be  flat  and  thin.  It  is 
better  to  err  on  the  latter  side  than  the 
former,  as  the  error  may  be  remedied 
by  intensification,  as  in  the  case  of  an 
underexposed,  lightly  developed  nega- 
tive, to  be  considered  next,  while,  al- 
though the  operations  just  described 
may  be  repeated,  irregularities  of  action 
are  almost  certain  to  ensue.    Grease 
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onfthe   surface   of   the   negative   will 
also  cause  much  trouble. 

An  underexposed  negative  which 
contains  no  strong  contrasts  may  be 
developed  very  fully  without  harm  en- 
suing, if  only  fog,  whether  due  to  the 
developer  or  the  Ught  of  the  dark- 
room lamp,  is  avoided,  but  in  all  cases 
it  is  safer  to  develop  lightly  and  trust 
to  intensification  for  improvement.  Such 
a  negative,  if  strong  contrasts  are  present, 
will  show  the  details  in  the  high  lights 
clearly,  but  the  shadows  and  half-tones 
will  be  imiformly  gray.  The  object 
must  be  to  strengthen  the  half-tone 
and  shadow  as  much  as  possible,  while 
adding  as  little  as  may  be  to  the  lights. 
There  are  many  intensifiers  which  will 
do  this,  but  the  simplest  is  the  uranium 
intensifier,  which  has  the  further  ad- 
vantage that  those  who  are  skilled  in 
the  use  of  the  brush  may  remove  it 
entire  from  the  high  lights.  The 
following  solution  is  to  be  made  up: 

Uranium  nitrate 4  grains. 

Potassium  fenicyanide       ...  4  grains. 

Acetic  acid i  dram*. 

Water i  ounce. 

In  this  the  negative  is  immersed  till 
the  surface  becomes  a  warm  brown 
color.  If  the  action  is  carried  too  far, 
the  whole  of  the  image  will  change  to 
a  brick-red  color  and  the  effect  will  be 
to  accentuate  the  contrasts.  If,  how- 
ever, the  action  is  checked  before  the 
half-tones  and  lights  are  completely 
affected,  the  greatest  possible  addition 
will  have  been  made  to  the  strength  of 
the  shadow  detail,  and  while  fair  print- 
ing density  will  have  been  attained,  the 
contrasts  will  not  have  been  increased. 
The  negative  should  then  be  rinsed 
in  water,  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic 
acid,  till  the  yellow  color  in  the  im- 
exposed  margins  is  discharged.  Pro- 
longed washing  will  result  in  the  whole 
or  the  greater  part  of  the  intensification 
being  removed.  If,  when  the  negative 
is  dry,  it  is  foimd  that  the  contrasts 


are  still  too  strong,  the  intensification 
may  be  removed  from  the  high  lights 
by  the  application  to  these  parts  of  a 
I  to  20  solution  of  ammonia  by  a  camel's- 
hair  brush.  The  surplus  liquid  should 
at  once  be  taken  up  with  a  bit  of  blotting 
paper  to  prevent  it  from  spreading 
to  parts  where  it  is  not  required. 

Many  other  intensifiers  and  reducers 
can  be  employed,  but  the  object  has 
been  to  avoid  confusion  by  giving  one 
only  for  each  purpose  and  to  select 
those  which  are  simple  in  their  applica- 
tion. Most  of  the  chemicals  are  of  a 
poisonous  nature  and  can  only  be 
sold  by  a  chemist  to  whom  the  pur- 
chaser is  personally  known,  and,  in 
consequence,  cannot  be  obtained  from 
the  ordinary  photographic  dealer.  Much 
may  be  done  by  the  pencil  and  stump 
to  improve  the  quality  of  faulty  nega- 
tives; high  lights  may  be  rubbed  down 
with  wood  alcohol  applied  with  a 
piece  of  chamois  leather,  and  for  the 
same  purpose,  Baskett's  reducer,  made 
by  mixing  globe  polish,  olive  oil,  and 
terebene,  may  be  employed  in  a  similar 
way.  Papier  mineral  may  also  be 
stretched  while  damp  over  the  back 
of  the  negative,  and  when  dry  the 
portions  over  the  high  lights  may  be 
cut  away  with  a  sharp  knife.  All 
these  methods,  however,  are  somewhat 
outside  the  scope  of  the  present  article. 

In  conclusion,  one  word  of  advice 
is  offered.  All  negatives,  and  especially 
those  which  have  to  receive  chemical 
treatment,  should  be  thoroughly  fixed 
and  thoroughly  washed.  The  latter 
point  is  so  frequently  referred  to  that 
its  value  may  be  supposed  to  be  well 
understood,  but  thorough  fixation  is 
of  even  greater  importance,  and  when 
the  photographer  has  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  intensification  or  reduction 
may  be  necessary,  he  will  do  well  to 
employ  two  fixing  baths,  allowing  the 
negative  to  remain  the  same  time  in 
each  which  he  is  accustomed  in  the 
ordinary  way  to  give  to  the  single  batii. 
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Should  we  find  ourselves  the  posses- 
sors of  a  negative  with  a  small  clear  spot 
or  pinhole  on  it,  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
maiing  this  pinhole  more  conspicuous 
is  by  taking  a  brushf  ul  of  Indian  ink  or 
other  similar  opaque  pigment  and  put- 
ting a  spot  of  it  on  the  hole,  writes  Alton 
in  Photography.  If  we  are  very  success- 
ful, we  shall  succeed  in  making  the  film 
all  round  the  hole  much  darker;  while 
as  the  paint  dries,  that  which  is  on  the 
hole  will  gather  up  in  the  centre,  leaving 
a  clear  sjMice  all  roimd.  When  we  print, 
we  shall  get  a  white  spot  with,  first,  a 
black  and  beyond  that  a  white  ring 
round  it,  so  that  we  shall  not  have  the 
slightest  difficulty  at  any  time  in  local- 
izing the  hole,  even  in  a  poor  light. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  if  I  drop  the 
ironical  method  before  some  impatient 
reader  writes  to  the  editor  to  say  that  he 
does  not  wish  to  make  his  pinholes  more 
conspicuous,  but  quite  the  reverse.  Of 
course  you  do,  my  friend;  but  can  you 
look  me  in  the  face  and  say  you  never, 
m  attempting  to  spot  one  out,  have  made 
one  plainer  than  ever  ?  I  have.  In  fact, 
before  I  learned  how  to  do  it  properly, 
most  of  those  I  attempted  to  take  out 
were  decorated  in  the  way  I  have  de- 
scribed, or  almost  as  well.  That  others 
have  much  the  same  trouble  at  times,  I 
know.  I  have  seen  some  strange  things 
in  the  way  of  spotting,  even  at  exhibi- 
tions. It  is  better  not  to  spot  than  to 
spot  badly.  But  since  the  operation  is 
actually  very  simple,  it  is  a  thing  which 
every  photographer  should  make  up  his 
mind  to  be  able  to  do. 

Clear  spots  on  a  negative  may  be  due 
to  one  of  several  causes.  An  air  bell  on 
the  plate  during  development  leaves  a 
transparent  circular  spot  if  it  remained 
during  the  whole  time  the  plate  was  in 
the  developer;  or  if  discovered  and  re- 
moved when  developing  was  only  partly 


done,  it  will  be  a  circle  of  lighter  tint 
than  its  siuroundings.  These  spots  can 
generally  be  recognized  by  their  size, 
and  by  their  shape,  which  is  always  a  per- 
fect circle.  Spots  due  to  dust  may  be 
caused  either  by  its  presence  dining  ex- 
posure, when  by  preventing  the  light 
from  reaching  the  plate  imdemeath  each 
particle  causes  a  clear  spot,  or  by  the 
dust  injuriously  affecting  the  film.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  spots  may  be  dark 
instead  of  light;  or,  if  light,  they  may 
gradually  soften  out  into  the  surround- 
ing density  instead  of  being  bounded  by  a 
definite  outline.  The  first-mentioned 
form  of  dust  spot  is  the  most  usual  one. 
A  third  form  of  spot  is  due  to  the  ab- 
sence within  its  boundary  of  any  of  the 
coating  of  the  plate.  These  spots  very 
occasionally  are  due  to  defective  coating 
and  defective  supervision  at  the  plate  fac- 
tory, allowing  a  plate  with  such  a  blem- 
ish to  get  out.  I  have  seen  two  or  three 
plates  like  this,  but  only  two  or  three, 
although  an  active  photographer  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  In  very  hot 
weather  it  may  happen  that  during  the 
drying  of  a  negative  one  or  two  such  spots 
may  form.  When  they  do,  they  are  the 
most  difficult  spots  of  all  to  deal  with,  as 
there  is  generally  an  increase  of  opacity 
in  the  film  at  their  boxmdary,  as  well  as 
clear  glass  in  the  centre  of  the  spot.  As 
these  different  spots  want  different  treat- 
ment, it  was  necessary  to  go  into  their 
natural  history  at  first,  that  the  photog- 
rapher might  be  able  to  tell  them  apart. 
Let  us  now  proceed  to  their  removal. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  two  ways 
of  dealing  with  spots.  In  one,  we  may 
work  on  them  with  a  retouching  pencil 
xmtil  they  are  the  same  density  and  text- 
ure as  the  image  all  round  them.  When 
we  have  done  this,  a  straightforward 
print  from  the  negative  should  show  no 
signs  of  them  at  all.    This  is  the  more 
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difficult  method,  but  certainly,  when  it 
can  be  done,  it  is  to  be  preferred.  The 
other  plan  is  to  block  out  each  spot,  so 
that  it  prints  as  a  white  mark,  and  then 
to  go  over  each  print  after  it  is  moxmted, 
and  tone  down  the  white  mark  to  match 
the  rest  of  the  print.  As  each  print  has 
to  be  treated  separately,  this  is  more 
trouble,  certainly;  but  it  calls  for  much 
less  skill,  and  is  the  method  I  should  ad- 
vise anyone  to  try  who  is  new  to  spotting. 
As  the  latter  plan  is  the  simpler,  I  will 
deal  with  it  first. 

Since  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  make  sure 
that  the  spot  is  opaque,  the  color  of  the 
pigment  we  use  is  not  very  important. 
Ivory  black,  lampblack,  or  sepia  may 
each  be  employed;  all  that  is  wanted  is  a 
little  pan  of  moist  water  color  and  a 
cameFs-hair  brush  which  will  take  a  fine 
point.  A  retouching  desk  is  a  conven- 
ience, but  not  a  necessity;  most  of  my 
spotting  is  done  while  the  negative  is  laid 
on  a  piece  of  plate  glass  which  is  sloped 
up  by  means  of  a  couple  of  thick  books 
at  the  two  farthest  comers.  Plate  glass 
is  needed,  as  otherwise  one  cannot  rest 
the  hand  on  it  without  risk  of  breakage. 
A  sheet  of  white  paper  may  be  put  below 
the  glass  to  act  as  a  reflector.  I  find  it  a 
convenience  not  to  cut  off  the  light  from 
the  upper  side  of  the  negative  when  spot- 
ting rather  than  retouching  is  in  hand; 
although  for  retouching  pure  and  simple 
a  retouching  desk  with  the  usual  screen 
is  an  advantage. 

To  spot  the  negative,  the  brush  is  dip- 
ped in  water,  "twizzled"  round  on  the 
pigment  for  a  moment,  and  then  tried  on 
a  piece  of  paper,  giving  it  a  wiping  mo- 
tion so  as  not  to  spoil  the  point — that  is  to 
say,  drawing  the  brush  on  the  paper  in 
the  direction  of  the  handle  of  the  brush 
itself,  so  that  the  point  is  last.  By  twirl- 
ing it  a  little  at  the  same  time,  the  shape 
of  the  brush  is  kept.  As  soon  as  the 
point  appears  to  be  almost  dry,  it  is  ready 
to  use.  It  should  be  held  nearly  vertical 
to  the  negative,  and  the  point  just  touched 


on  the  pinhole,  if  this  is  a  very  small  one. 
If  it  is  done  as  it  should  be,  the  hole 
should  at  once  disappear,  only  to  be 
foxmd  after  a  close  search.  Half  a  dozen 
or  more  can  be  done  in  a  few  seconds, 
before  the  brush  gets  too  dry.  If  the 
hole  is  too  large  to  be  filled  with  a  single 
touch  of  the  brush,  it  may  have  the  point 
of  the  brush  moved  about  on  it,  follow- 
ing first  the  outline  of  the  hole  and  then 
filling  in  the  centre.  For  this  purpose, 
more  pigment  may  be  left  in  the  brush, 
but  it  must  not  be  in  a  condition  to  flow, 
but  tending  to  become  dry. 

In  an  article  on  this  subject  which  he 
wrote  some  years  ago,  Mr.  H.  W.  Ben- 
nett said  that  for  ordinary  spotting  work 
he  preferred  a  mapping  pen  to  the  brush. 
I  have  used  a  pen  very  successfully  on 
prints,  but  for  negatives  the  brush  seems 
to  be  easier.  It  should  not  be  too  fine  a 
brush,  or  it  will  very  soon  be  spoiled;  a 
fairly  stout  one  can  be  used,  but  it  must 
be  one  that  takes  a  nice  point. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  these 
spots,  let  me  point  out  that  many  spots 
which  look  very  conspicuous  when  the 
negative  is  held  up  to  the  light  may  be 
quite  invisible  in  a  print.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  small  spots  on 
parts  of  the  negative  where  the  image  is 
irregular  and  broken,  such  as  a  road  sur- 
face or  foliage.  If  these  spots  are  left 
imtouched,  we  may  never  see  any  signs 
of  the  mark  in  the  print,  whereas  if  we 
spot  them  all  out  we  may  find  that  we 
have  made  them  conspicuous,  and  have 
given  ourselves  a  lot  of  work  in  conse- 
quence. It  is  well  to  make  sure,  there- 
fore, before  starting  to  spot,  that  the  need 
for  it  exists. 

The  spotting  so  done  gives  us  a  white 
mark  on  the  print  for  each  spot.  The 
reason  we  have  made  the  spots  white  is, 
of  course,  that,  whereas  it  is  easy  to  tone 
down  a  white  spot  to  match  its  surround- 
ings, it  is  not  easy  to  lighten  a  black  spot 
on  the  print,  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
method  of  applying  the  pigment  to  the 
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print  may  be  exactiy  that  adopted  in 
spotting  the  negative.  We  can  use  the 
same  brush,  and  the  same  pigment  also, 
if  it  will  match  the  color  of  the  print. 
Only  we  must  use  it  far  weaker,  or  the 
spotting  will  be  too  dark.  It  is  practi- 
cally impossible  to  use  the  brush  as  it 
comes  from  the  pan  of  paint.  We  must 
dip  it  in  water,  just  touch  it  slightly  on 
the  pigment,  and  then  wipe  it  on  a  piece 
of  white  paper  till  it  is  nearly  dry  and 
only  slightly  darkens  the  paper.  No 
one  who  has  not  tried  it  can  realize  how 
very  little  of  the  paint  is  needed,  except 
for  the  spots  that  come  in  the  deepest 
shadows,  where  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
it  is  better  not  to  touch  the  negative,  as 
the  spots  will  not  show.  It  is  the  spots 
in  the  sky,  on  faces,  and  in  similar  con- 
spicuous positions  on  light  tones,  that  call 
most  for  spotting  out  on  the  negative  and 
spotting  on  the  print,  and  here  the  merest 
trace  of  color  is  sufficient  to  do  what  is 
required. 

The  conmionest  fault  in  spotting  on  a 
print  is  a  bad  match  between  the  tone  of 
the  print  and  the  pigment.  Many  work- 
ers are  comparatively  insensitive  to  dif- 
ferences of  color,  and  if  the  reader  has 
any  suspicion  that  he  is  one  of  these,  if 
he  uses  water  color  mixed  to  match  the 
tone  of  his  print,  he  must  get  someone 
of  keener  color  vision  to  mix  it  for  him. 
But  working  in  a  bad  or  unsuitable  light 
is  still  more  likely  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  We  may  take  it  that  print  spot- 
ting can  only  be  properly  done  in  a  good 
light  and  in  daylight.  However  good 
the  match  may  seem  to  be  by  gaslight, 
when  we  come  to  look  at  the  work  by 
daylight  we  are  almost  sure  to  find  the 
spots  painfully  conspicuous. 

There  are  certain  methods  of  insuring 
an  absolute  match.  In  the  case  of  car- 
bon prints  we  can  do  this  by  putting  a 
few  scraps  of  the  unexposed  tissue  in  cold 
water;  when  quite  soft,  we  can  add  hot 
water  to  dissolve  the  gelatine  and  pig- 
ment   In  this  form  it  is  not  easy  to  use, 


as  the  gelatine  tends  to  set  or  solidify  in 
the  brush  itself,  as  it  cools;  but  if  we  add 
plenty  of  hot  water,  and  stand  the  liquid 
aside  for  a  day  or  two,  most  of  the  pig- 
ment will  settle  at  the  bottom  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  the  clearer  liquid,  which  contains 
the  gelatine,  may  be  poured  off  and 
thrown  away.  The  sediment  can  be 
used  as  it  is  for  spotting,  and  will  match 
the  prints  on  the  same  tissue.  The 
same  method  could  be  adopted  in  the 
case  of  bromide  or  gaslight  prints,  dis- 
solving some  of  the  image  in  hot.  water 
and  using  it  for  spotting.  But  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
matching  by  means  of  ordinary  water 
color  the  fine  black  which  these  pro- 
cesses give.  In  the  case  of  sulphur- 
toned  bromides,  this  method  might  be 
used,  by  developing  up  black  a  piece  of 
the  paper,  toning  it,  and  dissolving  the 
image;  but  I  have  never  found  any  diffi- 
culty in  making  a  perfect  match  of  the 
tone  of  the  toned  print  by  the  use  of 
ordinary  sepia  water  color. 

Not  only  have  we  got  to  match  the 
color,  but  we  must  match  the  surface 
also,  if  this  is  a  glossy  one.  Matt-sur- 
faced papers  give  us  no  trouble  in  this 
direction,  but  with  a  glossy  print  a  spot 
of  water  color,  however  perfect  a  match 
in  color,  will  be  painfully  conspicuous. 
The  simplest  method  of  preventing  this 
is  to  moisten  the  brush  with  a  solution 
of  gum  arable  before  applying  it  to  the 
pigment. 

Spotting  negative  and  then  print  is  not 
much  trouble  when  the  prints  to  be  taken 
from  each  negative  are  few  in  number, 
but  where  they  are  many  it  is  certainly  a 
saving  of  time  to  avoid  any  necessity  for 
work  on  the  print.  To  do  this,  the  spots 
must  be  retouched  out  with  a  pencil.  I 
think  those  amateurs  who  try  retouching 
and  fail  often  do  so  for  want  of  the 
necessary  appliances.  It  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  take  an  ordinary  pencil  with  an 
ordinary  blunt  point,  and  do  any  useful 
work  with  it  on  the  untouched  film  of  the 
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negative  while  holding  it  up  to  the  light. 
Some  form  of  retouching  desk  must  be 
used  or  extemporized,  proper  retouching 
medium  must  be  applied  to  the  parts 
that  a^e  to  take  the  work,  and  the  pencil 
must  be  suitable  and  properly  pointed. 

The  medium  which  I  have  found  most 
suitable  is  Bruce's  "Non-shifting," which 
is  sold  in  shilling  bottles;  a  shilling's 
worth  goes  a  very  long  way  indeed.  The 
tip  of  the  forefinger  is  just  moistened  with 
a  drop  from  the  corl^  and  is  applied  to 
the  part  to  be  worked  upon  with  a  circu- 
lar motion,  rubbing  until  the  medium 
feels  tacky.  A  very  slight  trace  is  suffi- 
cient. The  most  convenient  pencils  are 
those  which  are  known  as  "  everpointed," 
a  holder  taking  loose  leads,  which  can  be 
purchased  separately.  An  H  is  about  the 
best  all-round  grade  for  spotting  worL 
A  little  more  than  half  an  inch  of  the 
lead  should  be  allowed  to  project  from 
the  holder,  and  this  should  be  brought  to 
a  gradually  tapering  fine  point  by  gently 
rubbing  on  a  sheet  of  fiine  glass  paper, 
twisting  the  pencil  the  while.  The  final 
rub  may  be  on  ordinary  drawing  paper, 
and  the  operation  should  leave  a  point 
much  finer  than  could  be  used  for  writing. 

Small  pinholes  due  to  dust  may  be 
taken  out  with  a  single  touch  of  the  pencil 
point,  but  larger  ones  want  a  little  dif- 
ferent treatment.  The  point  should  be 
kept  on  the  surface  of  the  negative  and 
moved  in  a  series  of  little  spirals  until 
the  hole  is  so  darkened  with  lead  as  to 
be  about  the  same  tint  as  its  surround- 
ings. If  it  breaks  a  line  in  the  picture, 
if  possible  the  line  should  be  put  in  on 
the  negative  with  the  pencil;  but  one  has 
to  be  very  careful  not  to  overdo  this 
sort  of  thing.  As  long  as  the  diflference 
between  the  hole  and  its  surroundings  is 
much  reduced,  a  complete  match  need 
not  be  obtained,  although,  of  course,  if 
it  can  be  got  it  is  all  the  better.  When 
the  amateur  fiinds  how  very  simple  this 
sort  of  work  is,  and  it  is  nothing  like  as 
difficult  as  it  seems  before  it  is  tried,  he 


will  probably  feel  tempted  to  do  too 
much  instead  of  too  little.  Let  him  take 
a  warning  against  the  temptation. 

There  is  no  need  to  stick  to  the  spiral 
motion  of  the  pencil  point.  Some  prefer 
a  kind  of  stipple  of  little  dots,  others  a 
sort  of  shading  with  straight  lines,  while 
some  vary  the  stroke  according  to  the 
work.  One  must  be  guided  in  this  by 
what  one  thinks  is  right;  the  spiral  scrib- 
bling is  a  very  good  stroke  with  which  to 
commence.  The  pressure  of  the  pencil 
must  only  be  slight,  and  it  will  soon  be 
found  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  quantity 
of  lead  the  medium  will  take.  If  more  is 
required,  the  negative  must  be  varnished 
in  the  usual  way  to  hold  what  has  been 
put  on,  and  then  again  treated  with 
medium  and  the  pencil  applied.  This 
ought  not  to  be  necessary  except  in  very 
rare  ca  es.  If  the  work  put  on  seems 
wrong,  a  little  clean  turpentine  on  the  tip 
of  the  finger  will  take  off  both  the  pencil 
marks  and  the  medium,  and,  a  fresh 
application  of  the  latter  being  made,  the 
work  may  be  begun  again. 

It  only  remains  to  consider  the  case  of 
the  spots  where  the  actual  glass  itself  is 
bare,  either  from  bad  coating  or  from 
incipient  decomposition  in  hot  weather. 
We  cannot  apply  pencil  satisfactorily  in 
such  a  case,  and  water  color  is  little  bet- 
ter. It  is  very  seldom  that  such  spots 
have  to  be  dealt  with,  but  when  they  do, 
or  when  some  accident  has  taken  a  piece 
of  the  film  right  off,  a  little  piece  of  gela- 
tine may  be  soaked  in  clean  cold  water 
till  limp,  dissolved  with  a  few  drops  of 
hot  water,  and  then,  when  warm  but  not 
hot,  a  drop  may  be  put  on  the  bare  glass 
and  edges  of  the  opening,  and  be  allowed 
to  dry  imdisturbed.  We  can  then  work 
on  this  with  pencil  or  brush  as  described 
above.  A  simpler  plan,  if  we  only  want 
to  make  the  spot  print  out  white,  is  to  fill 
it  up  with  a  little  Brunswick  black.  The 
glass  takes  this  quite  easily,  and  it  is 
practically  opaque  when  dry.  Only  a 
very  little  must  be  used. 
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MASTERS  OF  PORTRAITURE— MAX  KONER. 


BY   SIDNEY  ALLAN. 


The  name  of  Max  Koner  is  less 
known  than  those  which  have  pre- 
viously appeared  in  this  series  of 
articles.  He  was  a  Berlin  artist.  He 
died  recently,  at  the  age  of  forty-six. 
He  made  a  specialty  of  portraiture, 
and  was  ranked  as  a  specialist,  i,  e., 
nobody  expected  anything  from  him 
but  good,  reliable  portrait  work. 

He  had  no  mannerisms  and  no 
eccentricities  to  exploit  and  display. 
He  indulged  in  no  individual  flourishes 
at  the  expense  of  his  sitters.  He  had 
absolute  control  of  all  the  technical 
resources  of  his  art,  but  characteri- 
zation seemed  to  him  more  important 
than  the  sheer  joy  of  manipulating  his 
paint.  Very  likely  he  was  less  of  an 
artist  than  some  of  the  other  masters  of 
portraiture,  but  he  was  in  turn  a  more 
faithful  delineator  than  most  of  them. 
If  we  look  at  a  Sargent,  we  are  apt  to 
think  of  the  painter  first;  we  say  this  is 
a  Sargent  and  it  represents  so  and  so. 
With  a  Koner  just  the  opposite  occurs. 
His  portrait  study  of  Emperor  William 
(Fig.  i)  enjoys  international  fame,  but 
how  few  remember  by  whom  it  was 
painted! 

Koner  was  in  a  way  the  most  reliable 
of  portrait  painters.  He  never  insulted 
the  sitter  by  some  satirical  interpreta- 
tion. He  simply  tried  to  fathom  the 
character  of  the  man  or  woman  he  had 
to  portray,  and  then  painted  them  as 
well  as  he  could.  His  portraits  excel 
as  the  representation  of  distinct  types, 
like  Figs.  7,  9,  and  10.  The  per- 
sonality of  the  sitter  attracts  our  main 
attention,  and  gradually  at  closer  scru- 
tiny we  appreciate  how  simply  and 
skilfully  the  result  has  been  obtained. 
At  the  first  glance  they  are  apt  to  de- 


ceive us;  we  even  may  find  them  a  trifle 
"photographic."  There  are  no  special 
poses,  special  arrangements,  and  elabo- 
rate accessories,  as  we  used  to  see  in 
the  paintings  of  most  portrait  painters. 
He  was  satisfied  with  getting  the  likeness 
and  a  characteristic,  natural  attitude. 
He  searched  for  the  very  best  and  most 
convincing  facial  expression  in  all  his 
sitters. 

Koner  was  a  favorite  painter  of  the 
German  emperor,  and  painted  him 
more  than  a  dozen  times.  Whenever  he 
painted  him  simply  as  a  man  of  interest^ 
he  succeeded;  but  as  soon  as  he  accent- 
uated the  "Emperor*'  and  delineated 
him  in  some  martial  attitude  amidst 
palace  columns  and  imperial  robes  and 
insignia,  he  made  a  failure  of  it.  Pic- 
tures like  Fig.  3  always  look  stilted, 
no  matter  how  well  done.  The  pic- 
ture hangs  at  the  German  Embassy 
in  Paris,  and  may  be  conducive  to  call 
forth  a  reverential  feeling  in  patriotic 
beholders,  but  it  is  bad  art.  A  single 
character  delineation  like  Fig.  i  is 
much  more  convincing. 

Fig.  2,  the  portrait  of  Herbert  Bis- 
marck, is  a  true  Koner.  How  well 
the  figure  fills  the  space,  and  how 
cleverly  all  details  have  been  subordi- 
nated to  the  facial  expression !  Nothing 
simpler  could  be  imagined.  The  silhou- 
ette of  the  bulky  body  is  exceedingly  fine, 
and  the  background  just  of  the  right 
shade  to  avoid  all  harshness  in  the  out- 
line of  the  figure.  It  was  wise  of  the 
painter  to  hide  one  of  the  hands  under 
the  tail  of  the  frock  coat  (a  perfectly 
natural  action),  as  it  would  have  spoilt 
the  harmony  of  the  entire  composition. 

Fig.  4  is  also  a  silhouette  composition. 
It  lacks  simplicity.     The  pose  of  the 
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hands,  although  beautiful  in  line,  is 
rather  afifected,  nevertheless  they  help 
the  arrangement.  There  are  only  three 
decided  accents,  the  light  planes  of  the 
face  and  the  two  hands,  and  they  per- 
fectly balance  each  other.  This  was 
accomplished  largely  by  placing  the 
three  spots  in  a  diagonal  line.  The 
dress,  the  fashion  of  1884,  is  somewhat 
awkward  in  line,  but  the  painter  made 
the  best  of  it. 

I  do  not  think  Koner's  strength  lay 
in  picturesque  arrangement  like  Fig.  6. 
The  circular  treatment  of  the  boa  is 
novel,  and  also  the  curve  formed  of  the 
bare  shoulder  and  arm  is  well  thought 
out,  but  the  picture  does  not  impress 
me  as  a  particularly  successful  com- 
position. It  lacks  naturalness,  and 
the  body  looks  foreshortened.  Her 
attitude  is  one  of  leaning  forward 
toward  the  spectator,  but  one  should  not 
become  conscious  of  the  process  of  the 
movement.  It  is  very  likely  a  rather 
inaccurate  drawing. 

Fig.  8  is  one  of  the  weakest  examples. 
The  silhouette  is  too  decided  and  there 
are  too  many  vertical  lines  in  the  figure. 
The  portrait  of  Brausewetter  (Fig.  7), 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  masterpiece. 
It  looks  like  an  instantaneous  inter- 
pretation. We  are  certain  that  it  is 
a  good  likeness.  The  painter  no  doubt 
had  an  interesting  sitter,  but  it  is  his 
merit  that  he  chose  a  convincing  atti- 
tude. The  hands  and  the  deportment 
of  the  body  are  about  as  interesting 
as  the  face.  A  certain  breadth  of 
treatment  in  the  coat  and  vest  remind 
one  involuntarily  of  a  daguerreotype. 

Ernst  Curtius,  the  famous  historian 
(Fig.  5),  did  not  pose  quite  as  well. 
I  do  not  believe  that  an  oblong  is  a 
favorable  shape  for  the  portrait  of  a 
man.  It  is  too  difficult  to  fill  the  space. 
This  portrait  is  a  clever  attempt  at  it. 
It  is  done  by  spotting,  by  the  proper 
relation  of  the  hand  in  the  lower  right 
corner   to   the   face,    head,  and   shirt- 


front.  Also  by  the  half-circular  out- 
line of  the  arms;  but  I  fear  it  is  just 
this  line  which  lends  a  feeling  of  awk- 
wardness to  the  composition.  The 
head,  after  all,  is  isolated;  there  is  too 
much  meaningless  space  all  around  it. 
The  face  is  excellent,  though  lacking 
in  contrast.  Even  lighting  all  over  the 
face  seemed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  Koner's  art. 

In  Fig.  12  we  have  a  similar  pose  to 
that  of  Fig.  5,  but  how  much  better  the 
body  is  in  space!  It  proves  my  con- 
tention that  good  composition  is  largely 
a  matter  of  the  particular  space  the 
artist  has  at  his  disposal.  But  as  that 
is  a  matter  of  choice,  unnecessary  diffi- 
culties should  be  avoided.  The  face  of 
banker  Warburg,  expressive  as  it  is,  I 
believe  would  gain  by  a  little  less  sym- 
metrical light  and  shade  arrangement. 
The  two  sides  of  the  face  are  almost 
exactly  the  same. 

Fig.  9  shows  how  a  uniform  can  be 
handled  sucessfuUy  without  becoming 
obtrusive.  The  light  lining  of  the  coat 
furnishes  a  sort  of  uniting  link  between 
the  decorations,  swordhilt,  hands,  and 
face.  Without  it  the  picture  would  look 
spotty.  The  more  light  spots  you  have 
in  one  part  of  the  picture,  the  more 
you  need  somewhere  else.  The  silhou- 
ette is  carefully  managed  and  the 
background  noteworthy  for  being  darker 
on  the  top  than  at  the  bottom. 

Fig.  II  is  a  simple,  impressive  pose, 
but  the  figure  is  too  large  for  the  space 
of  the  picture.  There  should  be  more 
space  at  the  top  on  the  right  side. 
The  portrait  of  the  Count  of  Lich- 
nowsky  (Fig.  11)  is  as  excellent  as  that 
of  Brausewetter.  This  is  more  than  an 
ordinary  exterior  resemblance  of  human 
features,  more  than  a  topographical 
chart  of  countenance.  They  speak  for 
themselves,  their  necessity  is  unmis- 
takable. They  are  indisputable  proofs 
of  the  truthfulness  of  the  artist's  work. 
Without  our  falling  into  exag^raticm, 
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Koner  has  the  rare  faculty  of  fixing  the 
salient  points  of  his  sitter's  physiognomy. 
Koner's  work  should  be  particularly 
interesting  to  portrait  photographers. 
He  is  so  direct  and  simple,  and  yet  so 
sympathetic  and  modem.  His  general 
treatment  and  lighting  may  teach  nothing 
new,  but  his  handling  of  silhouette,  back- 
ground,   hands,  and  facial  expression 


should  receive  the  fullest  attention. 
They  are  more  serious  and  truthful 
than  the  efforts  of  many  painters  with 
higher  ideals. 

The  next  paper  will  be  devoted  to  the 
works  of  F.  A.  von  Kaulbach,  Ger- 
many's "fashionable"  portrait  painter. 


CARBON  TISSUE  SENSITIZING  SIMPLIFIED. 


The  carbon  process  would  be  much 
more  popular  among  photographers  if 
it  was  once  realized  how  very  little 
trouble  there  need  be  in  sensitizing 
tissue.  Then  the  fact  that  tissue  will  not 
keep  very  long  when  once  it  has  been 
sensitized  would  not  be  important;  but, 
(m  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that,  imsen- 
sitized,  it  will  keep  any  length  of  time 
in  perfect  condition  would  be  felt  to  give 
carbon  work  an  advantage  in  this  respect 
over  all  other  processes,  except,  perhaps, 
bromide  printing. 

There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  among 
"authorities"  to  overelaborate  the  in- 
stnicticMis  for  sensitizing  tissue;  cer- 
tainly there  is  no  need  for  half  the  details 
that  are  generally  given.  Take  the  case 
of  time  of  immersion  of  the  tissue. 
Some  say  three  minutes,  others  four 
minutes,  and  one  excellent  handbook 
tells  the  photographer  to  time  it  with  an 
egg-boiler. 

Is  this  really  necessary?    I  think  not. 

In  fact,  it  is  the  reverse  of  necessary, 
ance  it  introduces  a  possiblity  of  varia- 
tion which  is  better  avoided.  Either 
the  tissue  in  the  time  given  has  satu- 
rated itself  with  the  bichromate  solution, 
or  it  has  not.  If  it  has  not,  then  slight 
variations  in  the  time  of  soaking  might 
be  expected  to  produce  distinct  varia- 
tions in  the  sensitive  tissue;  and  that 
they  do  so  I  have  satisfied  myself  by 
actual  trial.  But  if  the  soaking  is  amply 
kmg  oiough  for  the  tissue  to  take  up  all 


of  the  solution  that  it  will,  then  a  little 
more  or  less  time  in  the  sensitizer  makes 
no  difference  at  all  in  the  resulting  prints. 

The  only  doubtful  point,  it  seemed  to 
me,  was  whether  there  was  any  other 
trouble  that  might  be  experienced  when 
this  complete  saturation  was  allowed  to 
take  place;  but  up  to  the  present  I  have 
been  quite  unable  to  detect  anything  of 
the  kind;  while  tissue  left  in  the  bi- 
chromate solution  for  half  an  hour  is  not 
to  be  distinguished  in  any  way  from 
tissue  that  has  only  been  allowed  to  soak 
for  five  minutes.  All  my  own  work  has 
been  done  on  Autotype  tissue,  and  it  is 
possible  that  other  makes  might  not 
answer  so  well,  from  the  gelatine  coating 
being  softer,  or  from  other  causes;  but 
the  method  to  be  described  certainly 
seems,  with  Autotype  tissues,  to  have  no 
drawbacks  whatever. 

The  requirements  are  a  few  sheets  of 
clean  ferrotype  plates,  a  dish,  a  squeegee, 
and  a  bottle  of  bichromate  solution. 
This  last  I  kept  in  the  form  of  a  satur- 
ated solution,  which  is  approximately  ten 
per  cent,  in  strength.  Two  ounces  of 
bichromate,  as  bought,  are  put  into  a 
pint  bottle,  which  is  filled  up  with  water 
and  shaken  from  time  to  time.  Ten 
drops  of  strong  liquor  ammonia  are 
added,  and  this  constitutes  the  stock 
solution.  The  strength  of  the  solution 
that  is  used  for  sensitizing  will  depend 
on  the  user — some  like  a  strong  and 
some  a  weak  bath.    My  own  is  made  by 
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taking  three  ounces  of  the  stock  solution 
and  diluting  it  to  make  half  a  pint. 

The  tissue  is  cut  up  into  pieces  a  little 
larger  than  the  negatives  to  be  printed, 
and  a  piece  being  taken,  it  is  immersed 
face  upwards  in  the  solution,  and  the 
squeegee  is  passed  gently  over  it  once  or 
twice  in  both  directions.  It  is  then 
turned  over  and  the  back  squeegeed  in 
the  same  way.  This  removes  air  bells, 
and  when  it  has  been  done  I  hold  the 
tissue  up  by  two  comers  and  look  it  over 
to  make  sure  there  are  no  air  bells  on  it. 
It  is  then  again  placed  in  the  solution 
(face  downwards  this  time),  and  the  next 
piece  is  put  in  on  top  of  it,  and  is  treated 
in  exactly  the  same  way.  Then  another 
and  then  another  are  put  in,  until  all  the 
tissue  that  is  going  to  be  sensitized  is  in 
the  dish. 

There  is  one  point  I  ought  to  mention, 
and  that  is  that  one  must  make  quite  siu^ 
that  the  gelatine  surface  is  limp  before 
allowing  it  to  rest  for  any  time  on  any- 
thing else.  If  we  take  a  piece  of  tissue 
and  put  it  into  a  dish  face  downwards 
and  leave  it  for  two  or  three  seconds  in 
contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  dish 
it  will  adhere  to  it  firmly,  and  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  get  it  off  without  damage. 
It  is  the  same  thing,  in  fact,  as  that  on 
which  we  rely  to  make  the  printed  tis- 
sue adhere  to  the  transfer  paper.  There- 
fore, we  must  wait  until  the  tissue  feels 
limp  before  dealing  with  a  fresh  piece, 
but  this  only  takes  half  a  minute  or  so. 

When  the  last  piece  of  tissue  is  in  the 
dish  the  first  may  have  been  in  for  ten 
minutes  or  moiT.  Tiiere  is  no  need  to 
hurry  things,  and  it  should  be  left  In  for 
at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  if  more,  as 
I  have  already  pointed  out,  it  does  not 
matter  at  all.  The  pile  of  tissue  lying 
in  the  dish  is  then  turned  over,  so  that  the 
piece  first  sentitized  is  on  the  top,  and 
this  is  picked  up,  allowed  to  drain  for 
half  a  minute,  and  is  then  laid  on  a  sheet 
of  ferrotype  and  squeegeed  into  con- 
tact.    The  squeegeeing  need  only  be 


done  very  gently,  and  certainly  should 
not  be  hard  enough  to  injure  the  paper 
backing.  Then,  the  ferrotype  being 
stood  up  on  one  side,  the  next  piece  is 
squeegeed,  and  so  on  until  all  are  done. 

The  tissue  on  the  ferrotype  may  be 
left  to  dry  in  daylight  in  an  ordinary 
room,  and  when  quite  dry  it  will  be 
found  to  come  off  very  easily  and  with  a 
beautiful  gloss,  which  enables  it  to  come 
into  perfect  contact  with  the  negative. 

This  method  gets  rid  of  all  trouble 
over  the  timing  of  the  immersion,  and 
will  be  found  to  be  a  great  saving  of 
time  in  sensitizing,  as  in  the  old  way  to 
sensitize  a  dozen  pieces  took  at  least 
twelve  times  as  long,  as  each  piece  had 
to  be  left  in  the  bichromate;  it  was  not 
possible,  or  at  least  not  easy,  to  sensitize 
more  than  one  piece  of  tissue  at  once. 
By  my  method  the  twelve  pieces  can  be 
done  in  a  quarter  of  the  time  or  less, 
and  the  resulting  pieces  will  be  more 
uniform  in  quality. 

The  strength  of  bath  named  above 
may  be  altered  within  wide  limits,  and 
the  speed  of  prmting  and  the  contrasts 
in  the  print  will  be  altered.  T  he  stronger 
the  solution  the  quicker  will  the  tissue 
print,  but  the  weaker  will  the  print  be  in 
contrast.  For  negatives  of  the  **  plati- 
num" type  the  strength  named  will  be 
about  right,  and  I  should  not  advise  the 
photographer  to  vary  the  strength  of 
his  bath  unless  absolutely  necessary, 
as  by  doing  so  the  time  taken  to  print 
is  altered,  and  there  is  considerable  risk 
of  over  or  under  printing. — A.  R.  E. 


Radinal  the  Best  Stand-developer. 
According  to  Dr.  Mebcs,  the  best 
stand-developer  is  prepared  with  rodinal, 
and  he  recommends  the  following  for- 
mula, which  originated  from  Meyden- 
bauer: 

Rodinal ij  drams. 

Saturated  solution  of  potassium 

carbonate ij  drams. 

Water 35  ounce.««. 


GROUPS  AND  GENRE  SUBJECTS. 


COMPILED   BY  J.   W.   LITTLE. 


On  the  editors'  assurance  that  the 
"Hints  on  Portraiture,"  published  in  last 
year's  Annual,  have  been  widely  appre- 
ciated, I  have  compiled  a  few  hints 
on  photographing  groups  and  genre 
subjects  for  the  present  volume.  As 
with  the  former  compilation,  it  is 
mevitable  that  these  notes,  gathered 
from  many  sources,  may  seem  somewhat 
disjointed  and  lacking  in  orderly  arrange- 
ment, but  it  may  be  that  the  help  they 
offer  will  sufficiently  atone  for  this 
defect. 

Where  two  figures  are  posed  together, 
the  light  one  should  generally  be  placed 
in  front  or  slightly  forward  to  give  it 
more  prominence.  This,  however,  is  not 
to  be  taken  as  an  absolute  rule,  as  the 
object  of  most  importance  should  be 
placed  in  the  position  of  chief  interest 
regardless  of  the  character  of  the  dress 
or  drapery  of  the  subject.  If  one  of  the 
subjects  or  persons  in  the  group  ex- 
presses action,  as  will  happen  in  genre 
pictures,  the  other  figure  remaining 
passive,  the  former  may  be  given  greater 
prominence. 

The  number  of  figures,  the  color  of 
the  draperies,  and  so  on,  should  all  be 
considered  and  the  composition  worked 
out  before  any  attempt  is  made  at  the 
actual  posing  or  placing  of  the  figures. 
Where  it  is  possible  a  sketch  of  the 
proposed  composition  should  be  made 
beforehand  as  better  assuring  a  pleasing 
arrangement. 

The  general  principle  that  those  per- 
sons with  light-colored  clothing  should 
be  placed  near  the  centre,  and  those  with 
darker  clothing  arranged  on  either  side, 
may  not  apply  where  it  is  desired  to  give 
equal  prominence  to  each  member  of 
the   group.      In    this   case   the    lights 


and  darks  should  be  grouped  together 
so  as  to  present  an  harmonious  balance 
in  tones.  Very  seldom  should  a  group 
be  so  arranged  that  those  wearing 
light  clothing  are  placed  on  either  side 
and  those  wearing  dark  clothing  are 
in  the  centre. 

The  figures  most  distant  from  the 
principal  figure  in  the  group  should 
exhibit  less  interest.  When  two  figures 
are  so  placed  that  their  arms  cross, 
the  formation  of  right  or  acute  angles 
should  be  avoided  or  concealed  if 
possible.  Where  there  are  two  figures 
in  a  portrait,  the  darker  face  should 
usually  be  placed  in  the  stronger  light, 
altho.gh  this  will  be  influenced  by  the 
character  of  clothing  worn  by  the  sub- 
ject. 

A  satisfactory  composition  is  to  have 
the  principal  heads  show  one  mode  of 
arrangement,  the  general  appearance 
of  the  group  a  second,  and  the  back- 
ground a  third,  by  which  means  sim- 
plicity with  variety  is  secured. 

A  good  way  to  arrange  a  group 
composition  is  to  put  one  figure  into  the 
group  at  a  time  as  though  arranging  a 
bouquet  of  flowers.  Each  figure  should 
be  well  posed  as  an  individual,  so 
that  all  the  others  could  be  taken  away 
and  the  single  figure  would  please  the 
eye  alone.  If  the  members  of  the  group 
happen  to  be  fairly  equal  in  height, 
they  should  be  so  placed  as  to  give 
variety  in  this  detail,  which  can  be 
secured  by  the  use  of  stools  or  chairs 
of  different  heights,  and  so  on.  In 
groups  or  genre  arrangements  it  is  well 
to  place  taller  persons  behind  so  as  to 
avoid  reversed  perspective.  In  groups  of 
three  figures,  where  one  seems  naturally 
opposed  to  the  other  two  in  character, 
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the  two  may  usually  overlap  and  be 
considered  as  one  mass  in  compo- 
sition. 

To  avoid  a  spotty  appearance  in 
large  groups  made  up  of  many  figures 
the  lights  may  be  gathered  together, 
and  will  be  less  noticeable  if  a  separate 
mass  of  light  can  be  introduced,  such 
as  a  portion  of  sky  or  building.  For 
indoor  groups  there  can  be  a  broad 
mass  of  light  on  the  wall  or  floor  or  by 
the  inclusion  of  a  window.  As  a  rule, 
backgrounds  in  group  work  should  be 
kept  very  simple,  sufficient  variety 
being  secured  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
group. 

In  groups  of  persons  sitting  on  the 
ground,  the  lower  limbs  of  the  outside 
figures  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  bring 
down  the  sides  of  the  triangle  and  thus 
avoid  monotony  by  having  all  in  the 
same  position,  but  both  sides  should  not 
be  exactly  alike.  In  a  pyramidal 
composition,  the  angles  of  the  pyramid 
should  not  be  equal  and  the  line  in 
front  should  not  be  straight.  In  other 
words,  the  formation  of  a  perfect  geo- 
metrical figure  should  always  be  avoided. 
In  compositions  where  the  p)rramidal 
form  is  used,  care  should  always  be 
taken  to  introduce  sufficient  variety 
in  the  shapes  and  heights  of  the  pyra- 
mids to  prevent  geometrical  arrange- 
ment being  too  obvious.  Large  p)Tamids 
should  usually  be  composed  of  smaller 
pyramids  overlapping.  If  one  figure  in 
a  group  is  separated  in  thought  or 
action  from  the  others,  its  line  should 
also  be  independent.  Small  groups 
compose  better  than  large  ones.  In  a 
group  of  two  or  three,  with  black  and 
white  draperies  in  juxtaposition,  an 
opposing  figure  in  gray  or  neutral  tone 
will  help  in  producing  an  harmonious 
combination. 

Parallelism  is  objectionable  in  groups, 
but  some  exceptions  must  be  made  to 
vertical  and  horizontal  lines,  which 
often    have    considerable    significance 


and  add  to  the  stability  or  support  of 
the  design. 

The  chief  figure  in  a  group  should 
usually  be  at  or  near  the  edge  and 
facing  the  group,  so  as  to  divide  the 
group  equally,  and  so  that  all  the  figures 
in  the  group  may  be  within  a  certain 
distance  of  the  centre  of  interest,  pro- 
viding the  action  is  still  proceeding. 
If  the  person  at  the  centre  of  interest 
faces  one  side  of  the  group,  those  on  the 
other  side  should  show  less  interest. 

If  in  a  group  the  line  of  heads  is  not 
sufficient  to  gather  in  the  converging 
lines  of  the  figure,  this  may  be  accom- 
plished by  skilful  use  of  accessories. 
The  gathering  line  may  or  may  not  be 
curved,  but  care  should  be  taken  to 
see  that  it  leads  the  eye  back  to  some 
leading  part  of  the  design  and  not  out 
of  it.  Draperies,  tree  branches,  or  lines 
in  the  background  may  be  made  useful 
in  this.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  secure 
good  likenesses  in  groups;  therefore, 
when  it  is  necessary  or  desirable  to 
show  good  portraits  of  all  in  the  group, 
it  is  better  to  simply  endeavor  to  record 
the  fact  that  a  certain  number  of  people 
met  together,  sacrificing  character  por- 
traiture and  making  simply  a  record. 

In  a  group  of  two  the  importance 
of  principality  cannot  be  insisted  upon, 
the  main  point  being  that  the  lines 
of  the  two  figures  should  combine 
harmoniously  and  produce  pleasing  light 
and  shade  effects. 

In  a  scattered  composition  of  figures 
outdoors  there  should  be  one  or  two 
figures  or  smaller  groups  in  the  fore- 
ground, detached  from  or  loosely  attached 
to  the  rest  of  the  arrangement.  Where 
concentration  is  wanted  in  the  character 
of  the  figure  or  figures,  there  should  be 
few  accessories  and  the  background 
should  attract  little  attention;  but  where 
there  is  no  person  of  special  interest  in  the 
group  more  attention  may  be  given  to 
the  accessories  and  general  effect. 

When  taking  groups  imder  a  porch, 
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and  the  light  is  strong,  place  the  figures 
well  to  the  front  The  interior  of  the 
porch  will  be  much  better  lighted  in  a 
subdued  light  when  the  sun  is  not 
shining;  or,  still  better,  late  in  the 
afternoon  or  under  a  sky  of  white  clouds. 
Give  a  full  exposure  and  do  not  develop 
the  plate  too  long. 

If  the  group  in  hand  is  made  up  of 
a  man  and  woman  and  one  is  seated, 
let  it  generally  be  the  woman.  There 
are  exceptions,  such  as  when  we  have 
to  deal  wih  a  very  tall  man  and  an 
undersized  woman,  or  a  stout  woman 
and  an  imusually  slender  man. 

Any  one  of  the  figures  in  a  group 
may  be  emphasized  by  isolation,  by 
contrast  with  the  background,  or  by 
position,  t.  e,,  by  placing  the  figure 
in  a  relatively  stronger  position  in  the 
picture  space,  by  bringing  the  figure 
nearer  the  camera,  or  by  giving  the 
figure  vigorous  illumination.  Any  two 
or  more  of  these  devices  may  be  com- 
bined or  modified. 

The  figures  in  a  group  should  not 
show  divided  interest;  i,  e.,  they  should 
not  look  in  all  directions  or  wholly  out 
of  the  picture,  so  that  the  composition 
will  not  hang  together.  In  a  group  of 
two  the  figiures  should  not  be  separately 
engaged  nor  looking  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. The  central  figure  of  a  group 
may  have  the  head  turned  one  way  and 
the  body  in  another  way  to  produce 
balance.  Greater  license  may  be  taken 
in  balance  of  a  single  figure  than  with 
many. 

Light,  as  an  element  in  the  composi- 
tion of  two  figures,  is  stronger  than 
place  or  position.  White  hats,  baskets, 
etc.,  in  outdoor  pictures  should '  be 
carefully  handled;  otherwise  they  are 
apt  to  be  distracting,  especially  if  they 
reflect  the  strong  light  without  showing 
detail.    • 

In  outdoor  groups,  tree  trunks  or 
branches  should  not  be  permitted  to 
appear  to  be  growing  out  of  the  heads 


or  shoulders  of  persons  in  the  group. 
When  working  at  the  seashore  the 
horizon  should  not  be  so  placed  as  to 
cut  ofif  the  heads  or  upper  portions  of 
the  figures.  Usually  a  turn  this  way  or 
that  will  avoid  these  distracting  elements. 

Sometimes  in  photographing  out- 
door groups  a  good  background  may 
be  obtained  by  placing  the  figure 
against  a  mass  of  foliage,  with  little 
penetration  by  the  sun  or  with  one  or 
two  spaces  at  the  side.  If  too  much 
light  gets  through,  the  result  will  be 
spotty.  The  backgroimd  must  not  be 
hemmed  in,  however,  but  must  leave 
room  for  exit,  and,  of  course,  the  back- 
ground itself  should  not  present  any 
feature  liable  to  distract  the  eye.  Be 
careful  to  see  that  both  back  and  front 
figures  are  well  in  focus.  This  may  be 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  small  stop, 
or  by  placing  the  figures  so  that  they 
all  come  in  the  same  plane.  If  the  lens 
used  has  a  round  field,  it  is  generally 
advised  to  place  the  figures  in  a  semi- 
circle, although  this  will  have  a  tendency 
to  make  the  end  figures  look  relatively 
larger  than  those  in  the  centre  of  the 
group.  In  the  use  of  flat-field  lenses, 
such  as  the  modern  anastigmat,  this 
difficulty  is  not  encountered. 

When  the  sky  is  obscured  by  dark 
clouds,  or  the  light  is  very  subdued, 
the  figures  of  the  group  may  be  outlined 
against  it,  but  outdoor  groups  should 
not  be  taken  against  a  bright  sky. 

In  groups  or  genre  there  should,  if 
possible,  be  a  sequence  of  action 
following  naturally  from  one  to  another 
through  the  composition. 

In  the  treatment  of  crowds,  a  good 
plan  is  to  get  them  arranged  into  a 
principal  and  one  or  more  auxiliary 
masses.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  tiy 
to  mass  the  crowd  in  wedge  form,  as 
seen  in  perspective,  the  wide  end  of  the 
wedge  at  one  end  of  the  picture.  The 
leader,  as  the  commander  of  an  army, 
or  the  shepherd  of  a  flock,  may  stand 
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ahead  or  slightly  apart  from  the  rest, 
or  there  may  be  two  or  more  figures 
engaged  in  some  minor  action  in  front 
of  the  general  mass  of  figures,  which 
will  then  serve  collectively  as  a  back- 
ground to  the  smaller  group  of  chief 
interest. 

In  figure  studies,  where  the  interest 
is  all  in  the  picture  itself,  the  lines  should 
not  conduct  the  eye  away  from  it.  If 
the  interest  is  outside  of  the  picture,  as 
may  be  the  case  in  a  genre  subject,  the 
lines  and  the  eyes  of  any  figures  in  the 
genre  should  lead  the  eye  of  the  observer 
toward  the  point  of  chief  interest. 

A  figure  may  be  given  height,  dig- 
nity, and  a  commanding  appearance  by 
making  it  almost  completely  fill  or 
dominate  the  picture  space.  An  exalted 
personage  may  be  of  so  great  impor- 
tance as  to  demand  the  introduction  of 
considerable  space  around  the  figure, 
even  though  the  figure  itself  be  small. 
To  take  a  low  position  in  photographing 
a  figure  seems  to  elevate  the  figure,  giving 
it  dignity  and  importance. 

In  genre  groups  one  or  two  figures 
may  with  advantage  have  their  backs 
toward  the  camera.  Where  there  are 
two  groups  in  the  one  composition, 
one  should  be  dominant  and  the  two 
should  be  connected  in  some  way  by 
a  line.  Where  action  is  expressed 
in  the  accessories  of  a  picture,  as  when 
figures  are  connected  with  a  gathering 
storm,  the  figures  should  be  hurrying 
anxiously  forward  to  comport  with  the 
general  feeling  of  confusion  and  danger 
imminent.  The  central  motive  in  a 
genre  subject,  to  which  everything  is 
subordinated,  should  not  be  the  figures, 
but  some  abstract  quality,  such  as  the 
lighting  of  the  scene,  or  the  expression 
in  the  faces  of  the  figures,  etc. 

In  trimming  genre  or  other  figure 
pictures,  always  leave  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  space  in  front  than  behind 
the  figures.  A  genre  picture  should 
usually    have    less    definition    than    a 


portrait.  Emphasis  may  be  obtained 
by  arranging  the  principal  figure  witRin 
a  circle  or  square  or  other  well-defined 
space,  as  by  utilizing  the  frame  of  a 
door  or  window.  When  the  subject 
is  placed  among  objects  of  intimate 
association,  the  formality  of  the  pose 
may  be  somewhat  neglected,  but  the 
surroundings  should  not  detract  from 
the  subject  too  strongly.  Contrast  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  ac- 
centuation, as  when  we  oppose  old  age 
and  childhood  in  a  composition. 

In  genre  pictures,  or  when  portraying 
objects  with  movement,  it  is  often  better 
to  use  a  hand  camera  than  to  attempt 
the  deliberate  pose  of  the  subjects  for 
a  stand  camera.  This  applies  to  such 
objects  as  a  man  plowing,  and  so  on. 

In  taking  pictures  including  figures 
it  is  sometimes  a  good  ruse  to  feign 
at  the  moment  of  exposure  that  some- 
thing has  been  forgotten,  so  that  the 
figure  will  resume  its  normal  appearance, 
when  the  exposure  is  made. 

In  photographing  a  restless  subject 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  get  someone  else 
to  pose  while  arranging  the  accessories, 
so  as  not  to  tire  the  subject. 

Sharpness  is  more  tolerable  in  genre 
or  portraits  where  there  is  little  move- 
ment or  action;  in  a  picture  showing 
much  action  there  should  be  less  detail, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  in  nature  for 
anyone  to  observe  it. 

In  such  subjects  as  a  man  walking, 
the  exposure  should  be  made  at  the 
beginning  or  end  of  the  step,  to  express 
action.  Both  feet  should  touch  the 
ground. 

In  a  picture  including  figures,  the 
surroundings  of  the  subjects  should  be 
harmonious;  i.  e.,  do  not  take  the  house- 
maid in  the  conservatory,  nor  the 
school  boy  in  the  drawing  room. 

In  a  picture  where  we  have  to  deal 
with  one  figure  bending,  stooping, 
or  in  any  suspended  action,  the  figure 
should  always  have  room  sufficient  to 
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stand  upright  or  to  complete  the  move- 
ment Parts  of  a  composition  may  be 
traced  in  imagination,  even  after  they 
disappear  in  shadows,  as  a  wheel  with 
spokes,  part  of  which  is  in  half-tone. 


To  avoid  spottiness  in  still-life  pic- 
tures, arrange  the  different  colored 
objects  together,  so  that  when  photo- 
graphed their  values  will  not  conflict. — 
American  Annual  of  Photo graphy^  igio. 
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[By  permission  of  Mr.  Oliver  Lippin- 
cott,  the  celebrated  commercial  pho- 
tographer, we  are  enabled  to  reproduce 
his  famous  composite  picture  of  bank 
presidents  which  attracted  so  much 
attention  in  the  November  number  of 
Everybody's  Magazine.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  method  by  which  the  picture 
was  made  and  Gutzon  Borglum's  analy- 
sis are  taken  from  Everybody's  by 
permission. — ^Ed.  W.  P.  M.] 

[The  making  of  this  composite  picture 
consumed  somethmg  over  sk  months— 
from  December  lo,  1908,  to  July  27, 
1909.  Sittings  were  obtained  from  the 
presidents  of  every  national  bank  in  the 
dty  of  Greater  New  York;  all  these 
different  portraits  used  in  the  compos- 
ite picture  were  made  to  schedule,  and 
the  front,  full  image  of  the  face  was 
used.  Irrespective  of  the  size  of  the 
different  heads,  the  eyes  and  the  pupil 
of  the  eye  were  registered.  Positives 
wCTe  m^de  of  all  the  men  from  the 
original  negative.  The  positives,  by 
prismatic  reflectors  and  a  twelve-power 
magnifying  glass,  were  registered  on  the 
ground  glass,  converting  every  fourth 
positive  again  to  a  negative,  and  again 
registered  every  fourth  negative  to  a 
positive,  and  so  on  imtil  the  final  nega- 
tive was  made,  and  the  fifty-one  indi- 
viduals were  converted  into  one  portrait 
and  character.  Every  eye  through  the 
entire  process  was  perfectly  registered 
to  an  absolute  scale,  and  did  not  vary 
one-thousandth  of  an  inch.  Each  indi- 
vidual has  been  given  the  same  amount 
of  time  in  this  process,  and  forms  the 


same  component  part  of  the  composite 
picture.  It  has  taken  783  negatives  and 
positives  to  accomplish  the  work.  De- 
ducting the  mistrials  and  the  failures,  it 
has  consumed  553  positives  and  nega- 
tives to  complete  the  image  portrait, 
"The  King  of  Finance.'*  This  picture, 
in  converting  so  many  characters  into 
one,  is  scientific  in  the  extreme,  and 
Mr.  Lippincott,  with  thirty-two  years 
of  experience  in  scientific  photographic 
lines,  says  himself  that  he  doubts  if  any- 
thing more  perfect  of  its  kind  has  ever 
been  made.] 

We  are  told  that  the  face  before  us  is  a 
composite  photograph  of  fifty-one  presi- 
dents of  fifty-one  national  banks  in 
Greater  New  York.  The  spirit  that 
dominates  these  fifty-one  men  domi- 
nates the  course  and  the  employment 
of  the  fluid  money  of  the  financial  centre 
of  the  world.  Laws — ^both  good  and 
bad — deprive  this  spirit  of  initiative  and 
somewhat  define  the  boundaries  of  its 
activities,  still  it  is  the  custodian  of  the 
flood  gates  of  the  currency  of  all  our 
financial  wonderland. 

With  the  fifty-one  originals  individu- 
ally we  have  nothing  to  do.  We  know 
each  Mr.  Blank,  and  by  sighting  back 
over  the  zigzag  line  of  his  path  can  see 
just  how  he  wobbles  and  just  how  big 
a  rock  he  will  trip  over,  or  just  what 
apple  will  tempt  him  from  strict  atten- 
tion to  the  business  in  hand.  We  know 
this  and  can,  with  a  reasonable  amount 
of  certainty,  measure  each  particular 
soul;  but  we  also  know  that  the  expres- 
sion of  a  group  of  men  is  that  of  the 
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united  mind,  the  united  force  or  spirit 
of  such  as  mate  in  mind  and  force  and 
spirit,  and  their  joint  expression  is  some- 
thing and  somewhat  of  each  and  is  not 
the  complete  mind  or  act  or  thought 
of  any. 

To  those  who  may  be  skeptical  as  to 
the  value  of  this  composite,  which  is  a 
mechanical  retention  of  whatever  is 
marked  in  each  photograph,  let  us  say 
that  bank  presidents  are  selected  for 
certain  known  characteristics;  that  there 
may  be  exceptions  in  individual  cases 
does  not  disprove  the  rule,  though  such 
individuals  might  disturb  the  ruling. 
If  there  be  any  such  individuals  in  our 
fifty-one,  they  will  in  turn  dominate 
and  affect  the  common  result. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  whatever  was 
dominant  in  three  or  four  of  the  indi- 
viduals becomes  a  mark  or  feature  of 
our  portrait — just  as  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  a  single  face  might  mutilate  or 
obliterate  several;  so,  if  a  careful  an- 
alysis of  the  simple  printing  of  the  face 
were  made,  we  should  find  a  process 
similar  in  effect  to  the  workings  of  a 
committee.  The  weak,  nondescript 
minds  gather  under  stronger  leadership 
and  disappear  as  individuals;  though 
their  votes  give  strength,  their  individ- 
uality is  obliterated.  So  in  this  com- 
posite; many  faces  are  blotted  out,  or 
rather  they  are  taken  up  and  used  to 
the  reinforcement  of  others,  and  the 
compromise  is  finally  between,  let  us 
say,  only  six,  with  the  other  forty-five 
absorbed. 

We  see  a  large,  well-shaped,  evenly- 
balanced  head,  and  were  it  not  thrown 
slightly  up,  shortening  the  upper  part, 
the  brow  would  divide  the  face  from  the 
head  in  equal  parts.  The  end  of  the 
nose  again  would  divide  the  face,  and 
the  line  of  the  mouth  would  still  again 
divide  the  lower  half  of  the  face.  These 
are  all  Greek  measurements — ^and  they 
prevail  in  the  intellectual  races  of  the 
world. 


The  hair  is  thin  and  silky  and  lies 
with  a  certain  negligent  grace  upon  a 
fine,  open,  unmarked  forehead.  He 
has  a  straight  brow  that  seems  fairly  to 
appeal  for  a  will  of  its  own;  fuU  eyes 
that  focus  slightly  inward  and  upward — 
a  trick  or  habit  of  bankers. 

The  mouth  is  deplorably  weak  and 
fuU  of  hesitancy;  and  the  chin — ^was 
there  not  squareness  and  purpose  enough 
among  all  the  fifty-one  men  to  have 
made  this  a  fine  feature? 

Yet  with  the  derogatory  characteris- 
tics here  suggested,  to  me  the  face  is 
full  of  a  certain  modem  beauty.  It  is 
refined,  mature,  rather  weathered  in  its 
.weedy  aristocracy;  it  is  tried  and  tired 
in  its  relations  with  men  and  affairs,  and 
almost  quivers  from  the  touch  and  wear 
of  life. 

Place  a  thumb  over  the  right  eye  and 
cheek — the  light  side  of  the  picture — 
and  you  will  be  amazed  to  see  the  eye 
and  cheek  of  one  of  the  least  scrupulous 
manipulators  in  the  history  of  American 
finance.  But  this  eye  and  cheek  are  not 
his;  this  left  eye  and  cheek  are  simply 
the  reproduction  of  what  prevails  in  the 
expression  of  people  doing  their  work 
in  a  certain  way.  They  are  the  eye  and 
cheek  of  men  used  to  focussing  their 
energies  on  facts  and  at  the  same  time 
working  under  cover — ^used,  I  mean,  to 
observing  without  betra)dng  any  expres- 
sion of  their  own. 

Again,  place  two  fingers  over  the  face 
and  look  between  them,  disclosing  the 
brow,  eyes  and  upper  part  of  the  nose, 
and  you  will  see  something  strongly 
resembling  the  face  of  one  of  the  most 
constructive  financial  geniuses  of  our 
time. 

Is  it  remarkable  that  this  composite 
picture  should  produce  expressions  com- 
mon in  men  who  in  themselves  epito- 
mize the  vices  and  virtues  of  our  sub- 
ject? Is  it  not  rather  natural  that  the 
geniuses  of  finance  should  look  like  this 
composite?     It  is  interesting,  however. 
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that  a  composite  picture  of  fifty-one 
bank  presidents  should  lose,  as  com- 
pletely as  this  does,  all  resemblance  to 
any  one  of  the  originals,  yet  produce  an 


individual  strongly  reminding  us  of  the 
real  Napoleons  of  wealth,  whose  pic- 
tures have  played  no  part  in  the 
portrait. 


THE  ART  AND  SCIENCE  OF  ILLUMINATION  * 


This  society  has  been  foimded  to 
bring  together  all  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  problems,  practical  and  theoreti- 
cal, of  the  art  of  directing  and  adapting 
light,  that  prime  necessity  of  civilized,  as 
well  as  imdvilized,  existence,  to  the  use 
and  convenience  of  man.  To  advance 
the  subject  of  illuminating  engineering, 
to  investigate  through  all  its  lengthened 
breadth  the  facts  within  its  domain,  to 
mcrease  and  diffuse  knowledge  respect- 
ing them,  and  to  unite  those  who  are  de- 
voting their  energies  to  these  things,  is 
the  object  of  the  society.  The  ascer- 
tained facts  are  few — all  too  few;  their 
significance  is  immense;  their  economic 
and  social  value  is  great;  but  the  ignor- 
ance respecting  them  generally  is  colossal. 

For  practically  a  century  only  have 
there  been  any  systematic  means  of  illu- 
mination in  use  in  any  civilized  country. 
Before  the  year  1800  there  were,  as  means 
of  illumination,  daylight,  oil  lamps,  rush 
lights,  tallow  dips,  and  wax  candles. 
Monarch  and  peasant,  merchant  prince 
and  workman,  had  alike  to  depend  on 
individual  sources  of  light  at  night. 
Only  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities  was 
there  any  organized  attempt  to  light  the 
streets  by  oil  lamps.  In  18 19  the  au- 
thorities of  the  day  stoutly  resisted  the 
proposal  to  light  the  then  House  of  Com- 
mons by  gas — nothing  but  wax  candles 
could  be  admitted;  but  gas  lighting  was 
coming  in,  and  Argand  and  colza  lamps 
were  the  sole  competitors  until  after 

•  A  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Illuminat- 
ing Engineers  by  Professor  Sylvanus  P.  Thompson, 
showing  the  recent  rapid  advances  in  the  science 
of  lighting.  Reprinted  from  the  British  Journal  of 
Photography. 


1850.  Everything  else  dates  since  then 
— practically  during  the  last  half  century. 
For  parafi&n  lamps  were  not  widely 
spread  imtil  the  sixties.  Arc  lighting, 
though  tried  for  spectacular  and  light- 
house purposes  from  the  fifties,  did  not 
come  into  public  question  until  about 
1879.  Glow  lamps  followed  three  or 
four  years  later.  Still  later  came  incan- 
descent gas  mantels  and  acetylene  gas 
lights,  while  the  newest  things  in  both 
gas  lighting  and  electric  lighting  are 
affairs  of  only  a  year  or  two  ago.  Many 
persons  now  realize  the  immense  stride 
made  in  the  introduction  of  the  Auer 
(Welsbach)  mantle  for  incandescent 
gas;  far  fewer  people  realize  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  corresponding  step  forward 
that  has  been  begim  by  the  introduction 
of  the  metallic  filament  glow  lamp.  We 
are,  on  both  sides,  in  the  very  middle  of 
an  immense  evolution  in  the  art  of  illu- 
mination. 

But  whilst  the  means  of  illumination 
have  thus  been  developing  with  amazing 
strides  during  a  single  generation,  and 
the  organized  systems  of  distribution 
by  municipal  and  urban  and  rural 
authorities  and  by  private  corporations 
have  ramified  throughout  the  community 
and  brought  supplies  of  gas  and  of  elec- 
tricity—shall I  also  say  of  oil?— to  our 
doors,  there  has  been  another  and  very 
dififerent  development  going  on.  I  refer 
to  the  growth  of  that  branch  of  the 
science  of  optics  which  deals  with  the 
measurement  of  luminous  values.  Pho- 
tometry has  been  growing  into  an  exact 
science  by  the  explanation  of  its  laws  and 
the  improvement  of  the  instruments  of 
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measurement.  It  was  not  imtil  1760 
that  the  first  real  discussion  of  photo- 
metric principles  was  made  known.  In 
that  year  Lambert,  in  his  Photome- 
tria,  laid  down  the  fundamental  laws, 
and  likewise  in  the  same  year  Bonguer 
gave  to  the  world  his  TraiU  d'Op- 
tique,  wherein  a  primitive  photometer 
was  described.  Rumford's  shadow 
photometer  was  invented  in  1794,  and 
Ritchie's  in  1824.  Then  comes  a  long 
gap.  Save  for  Bimsen's  overrated 
grease-spot  instrument,  there  was  no 
important  advance  in  photometry  until 
the  eighties,  when  there  were  produced 
many  novel  forms,  some  of  them,  in- 
cluding the  now  well-known  forms  of 
L.  Weber,  Lummer-Brodhun,  and  Rood, 
capable  of  yielding  results  of  much 
higher  precision  in  the  comparison  of 
different  sources  of  light;  also  in  the 
eighties  we  meet  for  the  first  time  with 
special  forms  of  photometer  of  the  kind 
destined  to  play  a  very  important  part 
in  the  work  of  our  society,  many  pho- 
tometers measuring  the  values  not  of 
the  brilliancy  of  a  source  of  light,  but 
the  illumination  of  a  surface. 

Our  primary  concern  is  the  adequate 
and  proper  illumination  of  things;  and 
as  we  have  to  reduce  the  present  chaos 
to  an  exact  science,  our  first  business  is 
to  secure  some  common  agreement  as 
to  the  measurement  of  illumination  and 
the  establishment  of  reasonable  rules  as 
to  the  amounts  of  illumination  required 
in  different  cases. 

Foremost,  then,  in  the  program  of 
work  for  our  society  we  put  the  question 
of  the  units  of  measurements  and  the 
promulgation  of  the  proper  definitions 
of  them.  We  must  secure  agreement — 
national,  and,  if  possible,  international — 
as  to  what  shall  be  taken  as  the  imit  of 
light  and  what  as  the  unit  of  illumination 
at  a  surface. 

Happily,  the  long-standing  contro- 
versy as  to  the  former  appears  to  be 
settling  itself  by  at  least  a  preliminary 


agreement  between  the  standardizing 
laboratories  of  the  great  nations.  One 
"candle"  is  no  longer  to  be  a  vague 
and  indefinite  thing.  The  new  definition 
provisionally  agreed  upon  is  an  ideal 
unit,  in  terms  of  which  one  can  describe 
the  several  standards  in  use  in  different 
countries.  If  this  provisional  entente 
can  but  be  ratified  by  a  little  interna- 
tional common  sense  we  shall  have  hence- 
forward an  international  "candle,"  such 
that  it  is  the  same  in  England  as  in 
America,  equal  to  the  bougie  dicimale 
accepted  in  France,  and  related  to  the 
Hefner  candle  of  Germany  in  the  pre- 
cise proportion  of  ten  to  nine. 

But  we  have  still  to  find  agreement 
on  the  standard  of  illumination.  Here 
in  England,  and  in  the  United  States, 
we  have  already  grown  accustomed  to 
describe  amounts  of  illumination  of 
surfaces  in  terms  of  a  British  unit — the 
"candle  foot" — not  perhaps  a  very 
happy  term — one  that  we  would  readily 
exchange  for  a  better — meaning,  there- 
by, the  intensity  of  the  illumination  at 
a  surface  situated  at  the  distance  of  one 
foot  from  a  light  of  one  "candle."  The 
source  being  assumed  here  to  be  con- 
centrated at  a  point,  the  law  of  inverse 
squares  holds  good. 

Adopting  the  candle  foot  as  the  unit 
of  illumination,  one  may  readily  state 
certain  facts  with  definiteness.  All  com- 
petent authorities  are  agreed  that  at 
night,  for  the  purpose  of  reading,  an 
illumination  is  required  not  less  than 
one  candle  foot,  some  authorities  saying 
i\  candle  foot.  The  facts  appear  to  be 
that  reading  is  impossible  with  an  illu- 
mination of  one-tenth  candle  foot,  difl5- 
cult  and  fatiguing  with  one  of  one-fiifth 
candle  foot,  comfortable  with  from  ij 
to  3  or  4  candle  foot,  but  that  if  the 
illumination  exceeds  6  or  8  candle  foot, 
the  glare  of  the  page  is  again  fatiguing 
and  dazzling.  The  page  should  neither 
be  underilluminated  nor  overillumi- 
nated.     Something  depends,  it  is  true, 
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on  the  size  of  the  print.  Under  a  feeble 
illumination  of,  say,  ^  candle  foot,  a 
type  of  pica  size  printed  in  a  fount  of 
bold  face  properly  inked  is  legible,  when 
one  of  long  primer  size  printed  in  a 
weak  way  would  be  practically  illegible. 
Something  also  depends  on  the  state  of 
the  eye  as  affected  by  the  general  illunii- 
nation  of  the  surroundings.  Very  sel- 
dom does  one  find  in  any  ordinary  room 
an  artificial  illumination  exceeding  3 
candle  foot.  By  day,  on  a  writing-table 
placed  near  a  north  window — or  near 
any  window  not  receiving  direct  sun- 
light— the  illumination  may  exceed  3, 
and  may  even  attain  4  or  5  candle 
foot. 

Until  a  imit  of  illumination  was  thus 
agreed  upon,  it  was  impossible  to  render 
any  reasonable  certainty  to  estimates 
of  the  amoimt  of  illumination  in  any 
case  of  dispute.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  the  term  well  lit  as  applied  to  any 
room,  building,  factory,  workshop,  or 
studio?  Formerly  the  term  was  entirely 
vague.  Today  the  answer  can  be  given 
in  numerical  terms.  Formerly  judg- 
ment had  to  be  made  by  the  imaided 
eye,  and  the  eye  is  notoriously  a  bad 
judge.  As  between  two  different  illumi- 
nations, the  powers  of  discrimination  of 
the  eye  are  very  limited.  The  eye  can 
equate,  but  it  cannot  appraise.  It  can 
tell  with  fair  accuracy  whether  two 
adjacent  patches  are  equally  bright;  if 
they  are  not  equally  bright  it  cannot  say 
with  any  kind  of  proportionality  what 
their  relative  brightnesses  are.  All  pho- 
tometry depends  on  the  perception  of  an 
equality. 

Photometers  for  the  measurement  of 
illumination  have  been  mentioned  earlier 
as  coming  first  into  notice  in  the  eighties. 
One  of  the  earliest  in  this  country  was 
that  constructed  by  Sir  William  Preece, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Trotter, 
for  measurement  of  the  illumination  of 
sidewalks  and  pavements  of  streets.  It 
has  been   subsequently  developed    by 


Mr.  Trotter,  and,  as  constructed  by 
Mr.  Edgecombe,  is  a  most  useful  and 
handy  instrument,  telling  the  amount 
of  illumination  directly  m  terms  of  the 
candle  foot.  Another,  by  Mr.  Haydn 
Harrison,  measures  the  illumination,  not 
on  the  horizontal,  but  at  45  degrees. 
Almost  equally  early  with  the  Preece- 
Trotter  illumination  photometer  was 
the  school  photometer  of  Petruschewsky, 
apparently  little  known  in  this  countiy. 
Most  recent  of  this  sort  is  the  form  due 
to  Martens. 

The  principles  and  construction  of 
photometers  are  matters  that  have  inter- 
ested me  for  nearly  thirty  years.  About 
1880  I  brought  out  a  form  of  wedge 
photometer  (modified  from  Ritchie's 
form),  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  C.  C. 
Starling,  for  electric  Ught  measurements. 
Later,  I  gave  to  the  Physical  Society  an 
investigation  of  the  errors  arising  in 
photometry  from  the  almost  universal 
assumption  that  the  law  of  inverse 
squares  is  fulfilled.  In  1882,  when 
lecturing  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibi- 
tion, I  gave  diagrams  to  show  the  effect 
of  the  superposition  of  illumination  from 
two  or  more  lamps,  and  discussed  the 
variations  of  illumination  in  a  street 
between  the  places  of  maximum  and 
the  places  of  minimum  illumination. 
Twelve  years  ago  I  described  a  tangent 
photometer,  which  has  remained  a  mere 
optical  curiosity. 

No  one  can  have  worked  at  the  pho- 
tometry of  modern  lamps,  or  of  the  illu- 
mination of  surfaces  lit  by  lamps,  with- 
out becoming  conscious  how  much 
misunderstanding  there  is  of  the  ele- 
mentary laws  of  illumination.  There 
is  Lambert's  cosine  law,  admirable 
and  simple,  if  only  it  were  not  in  so 
many  cases  vitiated  by  the  presence  of 
organized — that  is,  specular — ^reflection. 
There  is  the  law  of  inverse  squares, 
itself  a  universal  geometrical  law  of 
action  radiating  from  a  point,  so  fatally 
and   absolutely    misleading   if   applied 
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to  any  other  case  than  that  of  action 
from  a  point. 

One  subject  on  which  more  informa- 
tion is  badly  needed  is  the  specific  bright- 
ness of  surfaces  of  different  kinds  when 
subjected  to  a  standard  illumination. 
For  instance,  how  much  light  is  reflected, 
per  square  inch,  when  illuminated  with 
an  intensity  of  i  candle  foot,  from  such 
materials  as  oak  panelling,  whitewash, 
brown  paper,  or  the  surface  of  a  red 
brick  wall?  Here  in  this  theatre  the 
walls  are  tinted  of  a  dark  Pompeian  red 
or  maroon,  which  reflects  but  little  light. 
The  extra  annual  expense  on  lighting 
that  might  be  saved  had  a  lighter  tint 
been  used  is  surely  worth  considering. 

The  subject  of  diffuse  reflection  which 
here  comes  into  play  has  indeed  been 
investigated  partially  by  several  persons. 
There  are  Dr.  Sumpner's  researches 
of  1894  and  those  of  Mr.  Trotter  on 
white  cardboard  and  other  white  matt 
surfaces,  but  how  few  others!  Again, 
there  is  the  subject  of  diffuse  refraction, 
which  occurs  in  ground  glass  shades, 
ribbed  and  corrugated  glass  panes,  and 
other  devices  for  diffusing  the  concen- 
trated light  of  lamps.  Yet  how  little 
does  any  optical  book  tell  us  on  the  sub- 
ject of  diffuse  refraction.  Reflection 
and  refraction  as  they  occur  at  dull  or 
irregular  surfaces  appear  to  be  of  no 
importance  to  the  academic  writer  of 
text-books  of  optics,  but  they  are  of 
vital  interest  to  the  illuminating  en- 
gineer. Again,  there  are  a  number  of 
semiphysiological  problems  that  de- 
mand investigation  and  settlement.  We 
all  know  that  our  eyes  have  an  auto- 
matic diaphragm  which  stops  down  the 
entering  light  to  protect  our  eyes  from 
glare,  rendering  us  relatively  insensitive 
to  bright  lights.  Does  anyone  know 
whether  the  contraction  of  the  pupil 
depends  on  the  total  amount  of  light 
entering  the  eye  or  on  the  intensity  of 
the  image  on  local  patches  of  the  retina? 

Again,  we  all  know  how  an  unshaded 


arc  lamp,  or  even  glow  lamp,  "cuts" 
the  eyes  by  the  very  concentration  of 
its  beams,  even  when  it  may  be  many 
feet  away,  while  the  same  actual  amount 
of  light,  if  diffused  over  a  greater  appar- 
ent surface,  as  by  a  surrounding  globe 
of  ground  glass,  is  quite  readily  endured, 
and  does  not  produce  the  same  painful 
sensation.  Does  anyone  know  how 
great  is  the  specific  brightness  of  sur- 
face that  the  eye  will  tolerate  without 
experiencing  this  discomfort?  We  can 
look  at  a  white  cloud  or  at  the  blue  sky 
without  pain.  Can  we  endure  a  spe- 
cific brightness  of  so  much  as  one-tenth 
of  a  candle  per  square  inch? 

Our  eyes  are  provided  by  nature  with 
a  most  exquisite  and  automatic  iris 
diaphragm,  which  opens  m  the  dark 
and  closes  in  the  light,  thereby  shielding 
us  partially  against  the  evil  effects  of 
glare.  Putting  it  in  the  language  which 
the  photographer  uses  to  describe  the 
stopping  down  of  a  camera  lens,  the 
automatic  iris  of  our  eye  can  close  the 
pupil  so  that  while  in  a  comparative 
darkness  the  aperture  opens  to  JI2  or 
7/2.5,  it  closes  amid  a  brilliant  surround- 
ing illumination  to  about //20.  Suppose 
we  are  looking  out  in  relative  darkness, 
and  are  confronted  with  a  brilliant  patch 
shining  with  a  specific  brightness  of 
one-tenth  of  a  candle  per  square  inch, 
we  shall  feel  a  certain  amoimt  of  dis- 
comfort from  its  glare,  and  if  we  regard 
it  steadily  for  a  second  or  two  will,  on 
closing  our  eyes  or  turning  away,  see 
those  persistent  colored  images  that 
trouble  us  after  looking  at  any  very 
bright  light;  but  now  let  the  same  bril- 
liant patch  be  placed  against  a  bright 
background.  Far  more  light  will  enter 
the  eye;  the  automatic  iris  of  the  eye 
will  in  a  few  moments  have  contracted, 
stopping  down  the  lens  of  the  eye  so 
that  it  will  be  far  less  sensitive.  In  these 
circumstances,  will  the  patch  that  has  a 
specific  brightness  of  one-tenth  candle 
per  square  inch  pain  or  dazzle  the  eye? 
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I  ask  the  question,  but  I  do  not  know 
the  answer.  Does  anyone  know  what 
the  answer  ought  to  be?  It  is  a  simple 
question,  and  a  few  experiments  would 
soon  settle  it.  Of  course,  one  must  ad- 
mit that  the  automatic  action  of  the  iris 
diaphragm,  important  as  it  is,  does  not 
by  any  means  accoimt  for  the  whole  of 
the  facts  about  the  want  of  proportion 
between  the  intensity  of  a  stimulation 
and  the  intensity  of  the  resulting  sen- 
sation. Fechner's  logarithmic  law  of 
psychophysics  gives  a  clue,  but  even 
this  does  not  seem  capable  of  expressing, 
much  less  of  explaining,  the  facts  about 
the  observed  want  of  proportionality. 
Why  should  a  Ught  of  tenfold  brilliancy 
not  produce  a  sensation  ten  times  as 
intense?  And  why  should  a  greater 
brightness  of  the  general  surroundings 
relieve  us  of  the  annoyance  of  those 
colored  after-images?  After-images  can 
be  seen  even  imder  extremely  feeble 
illumination,  as  I  have  again  and  again 
found.  Has  anyone  discovered  any 
exact  law  governing  their  occur- 
rence? 

All  these  queries  show  that  there  is 
plenty  of  work  awaiting  us,  even  in  the 
mere  collection  and  completion  of  such 
scattered  information  as  is  already  avail- 
able; but  there  are  even  more  important 
questions  before  us,  more  important, 
not  in  science,  but  in  their  relation  to 
the  public  welfare  and  the  economics 
of  the  community. 

Now  that  we  have  a  standard  of  illu- 
mination and  simple  portable  instru- 
ments that  will  measure  it,  there  can  be 
no  excuse  for  inaction  or  ignorance  in 
applying  that  knowledge  to  securing 
proper  illumination  for  pubUc  and  pri- 
vate buildings. 

Let  me  begin  with  school  buildings. 
They  are  the  most  important;  for  what- 
ever bad  results  flow  from  bad  lighting 
of  churches,  factories,  or  railway  sta- 
tions, those  which  result  from  the  bad 
illumination  of  schools  are  far  more  to 


be  deplored — ^they  imperil  the  eyesight 
of  the  next  generation. 

All  ophthalmic  surgeons  agree  that 
the  cause  which  forces  the  children  into 
increasing  shortsightedness  is  protracted 
poring  over  books  under  an  insufficient 
illumination.  Even  in  what  an  inspector 
might  call  a  well-ht  school  the  illumina- 
tion at  the  surface  of  the  desk  may  be 
quite  insufficient  if  the  desks  are  badly 
placed,  or  the  windows  insufficiently 
high,  or  the  lamps  badly  distributed. 

All  educational  authorities  ought 
henceforth  to  insist  on  rational  require- 
ments as  to  Ughting.  Hitherto  they  have 
had  nothing  definite  to  specify;  now 
that  illumination  photometers  are  avail- 
able, they  ought  to  require  a  mimimimi 
of  I J  candle  foot  at  the  worst-lighted 
seat  in  the  schoolroom,  and  not  depend 
on  purely  architectural  rules  about 
heights  of  windows  or  areas  of  window 
space.  In  England  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, in  its  Building  Regulation  (1907), 
Rule  6,  clause  c,  has  laid  down  a  fool- 
ish rule:  "SkyUghts  are  objectionable. 
They  cannot  be  approved  in  school- 
rooms or  classrooms."  That  perfectly 
monstrous  provision  ought  to  be  at  once 
repealed.  The  imiversal  experience  of 
the  textile  industries,  where  adequate 
lighting  of  spinning  and  weaving  ma- 
chinery is  a  prime  necessity,  is  that  no 
method  of  lighting  is  so  satisfactory  as 
skyUghts  in  roofs  specially  constructed 
to  receive  light  from  the  northern  sky. 

Hitherto  little  attention  has  been  paid 
by  either  local  or  central  authorities  to 
conditions  afiFecting  the  Ughting  of  fac- 
tories and  workshops.  It  is  true  that 
the  factory  inspectors  require  periodic 
whitewashing  of  factories,  but  that  is 
for  sanitary  reasons,  not  primarily  to 
secure  better  illumination.  The  Home 
Office  has  its  regulations  as  to  tempera- 
ture and  degree  of  moisture  required  or 
permissible  in  the  diflferent  classes  of 
factories  and  workshops.  Then  why 
not  also  similar  regulations  as  to  the 
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proper  amount  of  illumination?  Surely 
the  eyesight  of  the  workers  is  as  well 
worth  protecting  from  injury  as  their 
lungs  and  their  limbs.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  Holland  is  the  only  country  in 
which  legislation  has  fixed  a  statutcwy 
amount  of  illumination  in  factories,  the 
figure  there  being  from  lo  to  15  candle 
metre,  equivalent,  therefore,  broadly,  to 
the  value  of  0.9  to  1.35  candle  foot. 

Architects  are  often  blamed  for  de- 
ficiencies in  the  lighting  of  the  buildings 
they  design,  perhaps  more  often  for  the 
deficiencies  found  at  night  by  artificial 
lighting  than  for  those  of  the  Ughting  by 
day.  For  this  the  fault  rests  no  doubt 
largely  with  the  persons  who  have  in- 
stalled the  lighting  arrangements,  and 
one  must  not  blame  the  architect  too 
severely  for  having  been  as  ignorant  as 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  about  the  prin- 
ciples of  illumination;  but  henceforward, 
when  once  it  is  known  that  much  illu- 
mination is  required  in  the  rooms  of 
different  kinds,  the  architect  ought  in 
his  specification  to  set  down,  with  appro- 
priate numerical  values,  what  degree  of 
illumination  is  requried  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  building. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if,  in  the  public  interest,  our 


society,  or  some  committee  appointed 
by  it,  could  draw  up  a  model  specifica- 
tion, or  model  clauses  for  architects  to 
insert  in  their  specifications,  in  which 
the  proper  way  of  prescribing  the 
requisite  amounts  of  illumination  in 
different  classes  of  cases  should  be  set 
forth. 

Outside  all  these  matters  of  more 
public  interest,  there  are  topics  enough  to 
occupy  our  society  for  many  months  to 
come.  We  shall  have  discussions  on 
several  interesting  subjects  during  next 
spring,  and  there  are  many  problems 
awaiting  solution.  When  all  else  fails 
us,  we  can  turn  to  the  eternal  question 
of  the  measurement  of  color.  We  have 
also  the  long  outstanding  problem  of  the 
production  of  light  without  heat,  accom- 
plished in  nature  by  the  firefly,  but 
unrealized  by  any  artificial  lamp.  We 
might  turn  to  discuss  special  cases,  such 
as  the  flashing  lights  of  lighthouses,  or 
the  special  lights  needed  in  the  hospital 
for  the  detection  of  rashes  or  the  treat- 
ment of  disease.  Amid  such  endless 
ramifications  of  our  subject  there  is  no 
fear  of  coming  to  a  premature  end  of  our 
program.  There  is,  indeed,  abundance 
of  work  before  us. 
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Winter  brings  with  it  considerable 
inconvenience,  and  to  none,  perhaps, 
greater  than  to  photographers,  particu- 
larly if  they  are  attended  with  a  frozen 
water  supply,  for  example. 

Although  up  to  the  present  there  has 
been  no  prolonged  severe  weather,  yet 
it  has  been  cold  enough  to  occasion 
inconvenience,  and  sometimes  trouble, 
the  cause  of  which  has  been  unsuspected 
by  some  whose  practical  acquaintance 
with  photography  is  somewhat  limited. 
Indeed,   we  Imow  of  more  than   one 


instance  of  trouble,  due  entirely  to  de- 
pressed temperature,  the  cause  of  which 
was  actually  unrealized  by  the  photog- 
raphers, yet  they  were  professionals, 
though,  we  may  add,  not  with  a  very 
extended  experience  in  the  business. 
The  trouble  here  referred  to  was  at 
first  attributed  to  the  quality  of  the 
plates;  they  were  charged  with  being 
slow,  though  they  were  of  a  very  quick 
brand;  also  that  they  would  not  yield 
sufficient  printing  density.  In  each 
case  the  difficulty,  when  the  cause  was 
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explained,  was  got  over  by  warming 
the  developing  solutions  and  the  dishes 
to  about  56^  or  70°  F.,  as  well  as  the 
dark  room  itself.  It  is  commonly  rec- 
ommended at  this  season  to  warm  the 
developer  up  to  this  tempearture,  but 
a  little  consideration  will  show  that  the 
advantage  gained  is  quickly  discoimted 
if  the  temperature  of  the  room  itself  is 
not  much  above  40°,  and  this  is  fre- 
quently the  case  with  some  dark  rooms. 
Under  such  conditions  the  solutions 
rapidly  cool,  and  the  advantages,  gained 
at  first,  become  next  to  nil  before  the 
development  is  complete,  if  it  is  at  all 
long,  and  in  the  case  of  underexposure 
it  may  necessarily  be  so. 

When  there  are  no  other  means  of  heat- 
ing the  room,  a  kerosene  stove  becomes 
very  convenient  One  with  a  four  or 
four  and  a  half  inch  wick  will  keep  a 
good-sized  dark  room  at  a  genial  tem- 
perature, and  the  solutions  in  good  work- 
ing order  during  the  daytime,  and  with 
a  conmion  kerosene  lamp,  with  an  inch 
wick,  will  do  the  same  during  the  night 
with  the  door  shut,  notwithstanding  that 
the  outside  temperature  may  be  at  the 
freezing  point.  Objection  is  sometimes 
raised  to  kerosene  stoves  on  account  of 
smelL  This  objection  becomes  ground- 
less, as  it  does  with  oil  lanterns,  if  the 
wicks  be  kept  nicely  trimmed  and  the 
outsides  of  the  reservoirs  perfectly  clean. 
Although  the  fimies  from  a  neglected 
oil  stove  are  unpleasant  to  smell,  they, 
unlike  those  from  coke  or  gas,  have  no 
injurious  action  on  photographic  oper- 
ations. 

Depression  of  temperature  retards 
chemical  action,  and  has  a  marvellous 
eflFect  on  the  fixation  of  both  negatives 
and  prints.  They  fix  much  slower  than 
when  the  solutions  are  warmer,  but  in 
the  case  of  negatives  the  effect  can  be 
seen,  and  if  care  be  taken  that  the  plate 
remains  in  the  fixing  bath  for  double 
the  time  it  took  to  remove  the  bromide 
of  silver,  not  much  trouble  will  be  met 


with  as  regards  that  operation.  But 
if  not,  and  the  negative  has  to  be  inten- 
sified, stains  may  well  be  anticipated. 
In  the  case  of  paper  prints  there  is  no 
such  guide  as  to  complete  fixation  and 
the  conversion  of  the  hypo-silver  salts 
into  the  freely  soluble  condition,  and,  as 
a  result,  yellow  stains  frequently  make 
their  appearance  when  the  prints  are 
finished,  owing  to  their  being  insuffi- 
ciently fixed.  At  this  season  of  the  year, 
if  the  fixing  bath  is  anything  under  30° 
and  the  room  is  cold,  at  least  double  the 
usual  time  in  the  solution  should  be 
allowed  to  insure  that  the  prints  are 
perfectly  fixed,  and  the  hypo-salts  of 
silver  brought  into  the  freely  soluble 
state  necessary  for  their  entire  removal. 
Even  when  this  is  done  there  comes  the 
question  of  washing. 

When  the  water  is  very  cold  it  has 
not  the  same  solvent  action  on  the  hypo 
in  the  films,  whether  plates  or  paper; 
hence,  unless  the  washing  waters  are 
warmed,  a  longer  time  should  be  given 
to  the  washing;  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases  this  is  not  done.  Indeed,  when 
the  operation  is  intrusted  solely  to  inex- 
perienced lads  and  girls  it  is  often 
curtailed  on  accoimt  of  the  impleasant- 
ness  of  having  to  be  continually  dabbling 
in  abnormally  cold  water.  Where  the 
albumin,  or  the  collodio-chloride,  pro- 
cesses are  employed  this  is  not  so  likely 
to  be  the  case  as  with  them.  Warmer 
or  even  hot  water  may  be  employed  for 
the  washing.  This  treatment  the  ma- 
jority of  gelatine  papers  will  not  stand. 

Having  alluded  to  some  of  the  troubles 
that  winter  cold  may  bring  about,  there 
is  perhaps  a  still  greater  one  that  may 
beset  the  professional  worker — ^namely, 
a  frozen  water  supply.  This,  in  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  may  be  avoided 
were  a  few  timely  precautions  taken; 
yet  they  are  too  often  neglected  until 
too  late.  There  is  now  sold  by  most 
of  the  large  hardware  stores  a  thick 
felt,  made  specially  for  binding  round 
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exposed  water-pipes.  This  felt  is  an 
excellent  non-conductor  of  heat,  and 
affords  a  good  protection  to  the  pipes. 
In  place  of  that  the  hay  bands,  with 
which  trusses  of  hay  are  bound  together, 
if  wound  round  the  pipes  answers  well. 
When  the  service  pipe  from  the  street 
main  is  laid  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  six  inches 
of  stable  manure  laid  on  the  groimd 
above  it  will  prevent  the  frost  from 
reaching  the  pipe.  Another  good  way 
of  preventing  the  water  from  freezing  in 
the  pipes  is  to  leave  the  taps  continu- 
ally dribbling.  This,  of  course,  the 
water  companies  would  object  to  if 
they  knew  it;  but  they  need  not  be 
consulted  on  the  subject.    If  the  water 


is  paid  for  by  meter  they  raise  no 
objection,  of  course,  and  the  slight  extra 
cost  to  the  consumer  is  sometimes 
amply  compensated  for  in  the  avoid- 
ance of  a  frozen-up  supply  and,  per- 
haps, burst  pipes.  If  perchance,  for 
want  of  due  precaution  being  taken, 
the  pipes  get  frozen,  they  should,  with- 
out delay,  be  examined  from  end  to 
end  to  see  if  there  are  any  bursts.  If 
there  are,  they  will  be  seen  as  enlarge- 
ments of  the  pipe  at  those  places,  and 
the  services  of  a  plumber  should  be 
sought  at  once  to  do  the  necessary 
repairs.  If  this  be  neglected,  it  may 
result  in  the  flooding  of  the  place  when 
a  thaw  sets  in,  and  possibly  much 
damage  being  done. 
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BY  R.  HENRY. 


I  WONDER  what  has  become  of  the  once 
popular  window  transparencies?  was  the 
question  asked  recently  by  a  writer.  On 
reading  this,  I,  too,  began  to  wonder,  for 
one  seldom  sees  them  now,  although  at 
one  time,  years  ago,  it  was  quite  a  com- 
mon thing  to  see  them  in  the  windows 
of  many  houses.  Is  it  that  they  are  too 
easy  to  make,  or  has  the  hand  camera, 
with  its  small-size  plate,  made  it  impos- 
sible to  work  in  any  size  above  a  3} 
square  lantern  plate?  And  yet  one  is  as 
easy  to  produce  as  the  other — ^in  fact,  it 
amounts  to  the  same  thing;  we  put  our 
lantern  plate  pictures  away  in  a  box  only 
to  be  brought  out,  perhaps,  on  rare  occa- 
sions, but  a  window  transparency  we 
can  have  always  on  view.  And  what 
better  way  could  we  have  of  showing  our 
work?  There  is  no  process  that  gives  us 
so  much  value  for  our  money;  no  print, 
not  even  carbon,  can,  in  my  opinion, 
reproduce  the  detail  and  gradation  of  a 
good  negative  in  the  same  manner,  for 


any  picture  viewed  by  reflected  light 
must  lose  some  of  its  fiiier  points — ^they 
are  covered  up,  but  in  a  transparency 
we  can  miss  nothing. 

For  those  workers  who  have  not  yet 
tried  their  hand  at  transparency  making 
I  give  below  a  few  hints  which  I  hope 
will  bring  a  few  recruits  from  among 
those  of  my  readers  who  have  hitherto 
confined  themselves  to  paper  prints, 
although  more  experienced  workers  will 
find  an  equal  amoimt  of  pleasure  in 
making  these  transparencies.  There 
will  be  a  good  deal  of  what  follows  with 
which  they  will  be  quite  familiar,  having 
gone  over  the  same  groimd  when  making 
lantern  slides,  and  I  must  ask  them  to 
forgive  me  starting  at  the  beginning. 

Transparencies  are  contact  or  en- 
larged positives  from  a  negative,  and 
made  on  a  glass  plate  coated  with  emul- 
sion similar  to  the  one  on  which  the 
negative  was  made,  but  as  we  are  not 
confined  to  a  fraction  of  a  second  ex- 
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posure  we  can  use  a  very  much  slower 
plate  with  this  advantage:  a  slow  plate 
can  be  made  to  give  a  very  much  finer 
grain  than  a  fast  one,  and  we  shall  also 
be  able  to  use  a  stronger  light  in  the  dark 
room  to  work  by,  which  is  a  great  boon. 

We,  therefore,  procure  a  box  of  spe- 
cially coated  transparency  plates;  these 
can  be  had  of  many  makes,  and  they  are 
all  good.  We  can  take  our  choice,  how- 
ever, of  bromide  plates  or  "gaslight," 
the  latter  being  a  mixture  of  bromide 
and  chloride,  which  is  much  slower  and 
capable  of  giving  various  colors  under 
a  modified  developer.  We  will  make 
our  first  trial  with  the  former,  and  take 
a  box  of  bromide  transparency  plates 
for  black  tones,  and  the  same  size  as  the 
negatives  we  are  going  to  work  from. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  size, 
and,  providing  our  negative  contains  all 
we  want  of  our  picture  and  no  more,  we 
can  include  the  whole  of  it  in  our  print, 
and,  needless  to  say,  the  larger  the  better. 
In  some  cases  where  we  only  want  part  of 
the  negative,  it  is  better  to  mask  out  the 
portions  that  spoil  our  composition,  in 
the  same  way  that  we  should  improve  a 
paper  print  by  cutting  off  what  we  do 
not  like. 

To  proceed,  we  take  our  box  of  plates, 
a  printing  frame,  and  the  negative  into 
the  dark  room.  We  can  here,  as  I  stated 
previousfy,  use  a  good  light,  and  the 
most  convenient  to  my  mind  is  a  yellow 
hock  bottle  lamp  burning  a  candle, 
which  will  illuminate  the  room  all  roimd. 

Now  place  the  negative  face  up  in  the 
printing  frame  and  on  top  of  it  place  a 
very  thin  paper  mask.  This  may  be  cut 
out  of  black  "needle"  paper,  and  should 
be  wide  enough  to  cover  the  outside  edge 
of  the  negative,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  all  roimd,  or  in  larger  sizes  it  can 
be  wider  according  to  taste.  On  top  of 
the  mask  face  down  place  a  transparency 
plate  and  behind  this  a  piece  of  black 
paper,  suflScient  to  protect  the  back  of 
the  plate  from  any  light  that  may  fall 


on  the  crack  of  the  printing  frame  back, 
and  finally  we  insert  the  back  of  the 
frame. 

We  are  now  ready  to  expose,  and  we 
can  do  this  to  a  gas  fiame,  and  as  it  is 
possible  to  very  much  under-  or  over- 
expose, we  advise  some  means  by  which 
we  can  measure  the  amoimt  given. 
This  would  be  easy  if  time  were  the 
only  factor,  but  we  have  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  distance  at  which  we  hold  the 
frame  from  the  light  is  of  equal  impor- 
tance. 

So  we  will  tie  a  piece  of  string  to  the 
gas  bracket  just  below  the  burner  and 
along  it  tie  a  knot  about  12  in.  distant 
from  the  flame.  Now,  by  holding  the 
knot  between  the  fingers  while  holding 
the  printing  frame,  we  shall  be  sure  to 
have  our  distance  the  same  for  each 
exposure;  this  will  leave  our  question 
one  of  time  only.  And  to  determine 
this  I  should  advise  a  trial  exposure  in 
strips  in  the  following  manner.  Cover 
the  front  of  the  printing  frame  with  a 
piece  of  card,  leaving  a  strip  exposed,  say 
I  in.  wide,  and  give  this  2  seconds,  then 
draw  the  card  along  another  inch  and 
give  another  2  seconds,  and  so  on,  so 
that  if  we  make  four  exposures,  the  last 
will  be  2  seconds,  the  others  4,  6,  and  8. 
We  shall  then  see  after  developing  which 
is  about  right  and  act  accordingly. 

Before  passing  on  to  development,  I 
wish  to  give  two  precautions  which  will 
save  trouble  later.  One  is,  see  that  no 
dust  is  on  the  negative  before  inserting 
;he  plate,  and  the  other  is,  avoid  touch- 
ing the  sensitive  surface  of  the  plate 
with  the  fingers.  Any  portion  so  touched 
seems  to  acquire  the  property,  possibly 
due  to  the  natural  oU  of  the  skin,  of 
repelling  the  developer,  and  markings 
result. 

We  are  now  ready  to  develop  our 
latent  image  to  a  visible  form.  Every- 
body has  his  own  special  favorite  in  the 
developer  line,  and  there  is  also  a  for- 
mula given  on  each  box,   which  the 
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maker  of  the  plate  recommends,  and, 
as  he  knows  what  is  best  for  his  own 
goods,  I  should  strongly  advise  using 
this ;  but  in  case  any  reader  cannot  adhere 
to  one  make  of  plates,  and  wishes  to  use 
one  solution  for  all,  I  give  the  following 
formula,  which  has  in  my  hands  always 
proved  reliable,  is  simple,  and  keeps 
well: 

Metol  .  ' 40  grains 

HydroQuinone 50  grains 

Sodium  sulphite 2  ounces 

Sodium  carbonate       ....  i  ounce 

Water 20  ounces 

and  add  one  or  two  drops  of  10  per  cent, 
bromide  solution  to  each  ounce  before 
use. 

To  make  this  up  dissolve  in  the  order 
named,  but  do  not  use  all  the  water  for 
the  metol  and  hydroqxiinone.  Dissolve 
these  two  in  half  and  the  sodium  sul- 
phite in  the  other  half,  then  mix  and 
afterward  add  the  sodium  carbonate, 
for  if  you  add  sulphite  dry  to  the  first 
two  in  solution,  the  metol  has  a  nasty 
habit  of  leaving  the  solution  and  forming 
a  powder  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle. 

To  develop  we  proceed  as  in  negative 
making,  but  the  plate  must  not  have  the 
same  appearance — ^that  is  to  say,  it 
must  not  be  black  all  over  as  a  negative 
is  when  carried  far  enough. 

The  right  point  to  stop  developing  is 
best  judged  by  looking  through  the 
plate  at  the  light,  and  when  suflSciently 
dense,  after  a  slight  rinse,  we  transfer 
it  to  the  hypo  bath;  and  here  one  word. 
H)rpo  is  cheap;  make  it  a  rule  to  use 
a  fresh  bath  for  each  batch  of  work. 
Stains  are  easier  to  avoid  than  to  get 
rid  of. 

Fix  the  plate  thoroughly — ^it  is  always 
well  to  leave  it  in  the  hypo  as  long  after 
the  milky  deposit  has  disappeared  from 
the  plate  as  it  took  to  go — afterward 
wash  in  nmning  water  for  half  an  hour, 
and  stand  to  dry  where  it  will  not  get 
dusty. 

Our  transparency  is  now  ready  for 


mounting,  and  as  the  film  side  is  still 
very  tender  we  must  protect  it  from 
scratches  and  atmospheric  influences. 
The  easiest  way  to  do  this  is  to  place  it 
face  down  on  a  clean  piece  of  groimd 
glass,  and  then  bind  the  two  together 
all  round  the  edges  with  strips  of  paper ; 
and  here  again  there  is  room  for  per- 
sonal taste.  The  binding  can  be  sui>- 
plemented  with  a  frame,  or  lead  and 
glass  work  moxmting. 

There  are  many  ways  of  varying  the 
color  of  our  finished  picture,  which 
space  forbids  me  to  go  into  fully,  but  I 
give  the  following,  which  has  given  a 
novel  effect  in  my  hands  within  the  last 
few  days.  The  washed  transparency 
was  toned  to  a  sepia  by  the  method 
recently  given  in  a  contemporary  as 
suitable  for  bromide  prints,  as  follows: 

It  was  bleached  in  a  solution  of  potas- 
sium iodide: 

Potassiimi 100  grains 

Water 10  ounces 

then  add 

Iodine 45  grains 

And  then,  after  well  washing,  it  was 
toned  with  sulphur  by  immersing  in 

Sodium  sulphite    .     .     .     .     2  or  3  crystals 
Water 4  ounces 

The  transparency  was  then  well 
washed  and  dried. 

The  cover  glass  was  another  transpa- 
rency made  from  a  cloud  negative  with 
the  lower  portion  masked  to  give  clear 
glass.  This  was  toned  blue  by  first 
soaking  in 

Potassium  ferricyanide     ...        i  dram 
Water 4  ounces 

and  after  well  washing,  and  again  in 

Ferrous  chloride i  dram 

Water 4  ounces 

and  again  well  washing  before  drying. 


TRANSPARENCIES  FOR  WINDOW  DECORATION 
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The  result  was,  to  my  mind,  very 
effective. 

And  now  a  word  about  enlarging  from 
small  n^atives  for  large  transparen- 
cies. By  enlarging  I  do  not  mean  going 
to  any  great  size,  but,  say,  to  half  or 
whole  plate,  which,  as  a  rule,  will  be 
quite  big  enough  for  a  transparency  to 
hang  in  a  window. 

In  the  first  place,  we  want  a  good 
negative,  not  too  dense,  but  free  from 
blemish,  pinhole,  etc.,  for  each  of  these 
wiU  show  far  more  in  the  larger  size 
than  they  would  in  the  contact  print. 
Our  mask  may  be  placed  next  the  nega- 
tive or  in  contact  with  the  plate,  and  I 
would  suggest  the  latter,  as  then  we  are 
more  sure  of  having  the  pictiure  square 
on  the  plate. 

Any  of  the  usual  means  of  enlarging 
may  be  used,  but  for  this  particular 
process  a  daylight  enlarging  camera  is 
by  far  the  simplest.  We  can  then  use 
the  focussing  screen  and  dark  slide  in 
the  same  way  as  usual  when  negative 
making,  and  save  the  plate  from  any 
stray  light  that  may  be  wandering 
around. 

In  the  ordinary  way  an  enlargement 
framed  and  hung  on  the  wall  is  usually 
looked  at  from  a  distance,  but  in  this 
case  a  transparency  is  often  looked  at 
close  to,  and,  for  this  reason,  we  must 
get  as  sharp  an  image  as  possible — ^that 
is,  for  most  subjects.  There  are  some 
compositions,  however,  consisting  of 
large  masses  of  light  and  shade  in  which 
even  a  transparency  would  benefit  by 
suppression  of  detail. 

Before  closing,  there  is  one  method  I 
have  recently  seen,  by  means  of  which 
transparencies  may  be  made  in  a  very 
cheap  manner.  A  ferro-prussiate  print 
is  made  (it  must  be  printed  deeply,  as  we 
are  going  to  look  through  it),  and  is 
rendered  semitransparent  by  waxing  or 
greasing  it  with  poppy  oil,  castor  oil, 
white  paraflfin  wax,  or  vaseline,  and 
either  of  the  latter  two  I  have  found  to 


answer  well.  Lay  the  print  face  down 
on  a  sheet  of  glass  and  rub  the  medium 
well  into  the  back,  until  the  paper  has 
absorbed  an  equal  amount  all  over,  and 
then  wipe  clean  with  a  piece  of  flannel. 
The  print  may  then  be  mounted  between 
two  sheets  of  clean  glass  and  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  glass  transpar- 
ency. The  blue  color  is,  of  course,  only 
suitable  for  some  subjects,  such  as  sea 
and  sky,  or  moonscapes,  but  if  black  is 
desired  I  have  no  doubt  a  platinotype 
print  would  serve,  if  treated  in  the  same 
way,  or  there  is  a  method  given  for  tinn- 
ing the  blue  print  into  a  black  one. 

But  whichever  way  you  go  to  work, 
give  it  a  trial,  and  you  will  find  the  result 
an  agreeable  change  from  the  usual 
thing. 


Development  of  Ultra-rapid  Plates, — 
The  Photo-Revue  suggests  the  following 
developer  for  giving  negatives  with  full 
detail,  when  using  plates  of  the  ultra- 
rapid  type: 

Water loo  c.cm. 

Anhydrous  sodium  sulphite.      .         3  grams. 
Diamidophenol 0.5  grams 

The  temperature  of  the  bath  should  be 
18°  C,  or  about  6f  F.,  and  one  should 
not  be  afraid  of  prolonging  development 
until  the  whites  become  slightly  veiled. 

Another  formula  given  contains  hydro- 
quinone  alone,  and  is  as  follows: 


Water  (distiUed)       .      .     .     . 

.  1000  grams. 

Pure  sodium  sulphite     . 

75  c.cm. 

Potassium  carbonate      .      . 

75  grams. 

Hydroquinone 

10  grams. 

Potassium  bromide  .      .      . 

5  grams. 

This  solution  should  be  made  up  hot, 
and  when  ultimately  used,  one  part  of  it 
should  be  mixed  with  three  parts  of 
water,  if  required  for  time  exposures; 
otherwise  it  is  employed  in  the  concen- 
trated form. 


AWARDS,  PROFESSIONAL  CLASS,  1909  KODAK  ADVERTISING 

CONTEST. 


The  contention  that  better  pictures 
for  advertising  purposes  could  be  pro- 
duced by  means  of  photography  than  by 
any  other  artistic  method  has  been  still 
further  justified  by  the  result  of  the  1909 
Kodak  Advertising  Contest. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  continued 
interest  of  competitors  in  former  con- 
tests, and  also  in  highly  artistic  work 
submitted  by  newcomers  in  the  field. 

The  jury  which  passed  on  the  work 
was  highly  competent,  consisting  of  Mr. 
Rudolph  Eickemeyer,  of  Davis  & 
Eickemeyer;  Mr.  A.  F.  Bradley,  ex- 
president  of  the  P.  P.  S.  of  New  York; 
Mr.  Henry  D.  Wilson,  advertising 
manager  of  Cosmopolitan;  Mr.  C.  C. 
Vemam,  general  manager  of  the  Smith 
&  Street  publications,  and  Mr.  Walter 
R.  Hine,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  Frank  Seaman,  Incorpo- 
rated, one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the 
largest  advertising  agency  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Frank  R.  Barrows,  presi- 
dent of  the  P.  A.  of  A.,  was  announced 
as  one  of  the  judges,  but  was  unavoid- 


ably detained,  Mr.  Bradley  acting  in 
his  place. 

Pictures  which  were  not  awarded 
prizes  have  been  returned  to  their 
owners,  but  in  this  there  will  be  a  slight 
delay,  as  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
wish  to  go  carefully  through  them  for 
the  further  selection  of  pictures  for 
purchase.  During  the  winter  they  will 
publish  a  booklet  of  prints  from  among 
the  prize  winners,  sending  a  copy  to 
each  contestant,  and  at  that  time  will 
announce  the  terms  of  the  1910  competi- 
tion. 

The  prize  winners  —  Professional 
Class: 

First  prize,  $500,  William  Shewell 
Ellis,  Pholadelphia. 

Second  prize,  $400,  Percy  De  Gaston, 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

Third  prize,  $250,  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Kasebier,  New  York  City. 

Fourth  prize,  $150,  Bruguiere  & 
Eisen,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Fifth  prize,  $100,  S.  H.  Lifshey, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TRADE  NOTES. 


The  Series  Six  Cooke  anastigmat  portrait 
lenses  still  continue  to  increase  in  popularity,  and 
their  success  among  the  best  photographers  has 
been  very  marked  during  the  past  year.  Their 
wide  range  of  usefulness  has  made  these  lenses 
popular.  The  mere  revolving  of  the  front 'portion 
of  the  mount  to  a  given  point  introduces  that 
roundness  and  softness  desired  by  the  good  pro- 
fessional when  photographing  heads  at  close 
range,  and  this  has  the  effect  of  gaining  consider- 
ably in  depth  of  focus.  For  groups  and  figure 
studies,  the  softness  may  be  reduced  slightly  at 
pleasure.  The  Series  Six  lenses  are  extremely 
compact.  They  are  less  bulky  than  other  makes 
of  equal  focus  and  aperture,  and  may  thus  be 
used  for  commercial  work  outdoors,  with  or 
without  a  focal-plane  shutter.  With  the  revolv- 
ing portion  of  the  lens-mount  set  to  its  farthest 
limit  these  same  lenses  give  mathematically  fine 
definition  throughout  their  plates,  even  with  the 
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full  aperture  of //5.6,  and  may  be  used  for  copy- 
ing and  enlarging  with  the  same  success  as  may 
the  other  series  of  Cooke  anastigmats.  It  is 
probably  true  that  no  other  portrait  anastigmat 
lens  has  so  wide  a  range  of  usefulness. 

Ansco  New  England  Branch  Outgrows 
ITS  Former  Quarters.  The  demand  for  the 
high  quality  goods  manufactured  by  the  Ansco 
Company  is  growing  so  rapidly  in  all  sections 
of  the  country  that  one  branch  after  the  other 
has  been  compelled  to  enlarge  its  quarters  in 
order  to  cope  promptiy  and  effectively,  as  is 
the  policy  of  the  Company,  with  the  ever-growing 
demand. 

The  New  England  branch,  formerly  located  at 
10 1  Tremont  street,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  has 
recently  moved  to  24  Comhill,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. It  will  carry  a  larger  stock  on  hand 
than  was   possible  before,  so  that  it  will   be  a 
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great  convenience  to  the  independent  dealers, 
through  which  channels  the  Ansco  Coupany 
distributes  its  goods  to  the  consumer.  The 
personnel  of  the  branch  will  be  increased  accord- 
ingly. Be  sure  to  send  your  orders  to  No.  46 
ComhiU,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


American-made  post  cards  are  being  \ised  in 
preference  to  the  imported  European  cards. 
One  firm  in  particular,  The  National  Colortype 
Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  have  made  rapid  strides 
in  improving  this  great  American  industry. 

They  have  devoted  many  years  experimenting 
with  and  improving  hand-colored  carids,  and  are 
now  in  a  position  to  deliver  orders  in  two  to 
three  weeks,  as  against  the  four  to  six  months 
required  to  procure  foreign  cards.  They  will 
glaidly  send  you  a  sample  set  of  post  cards  if 
you  write  and  mention  "Wilson's." 


A  New  Anastigmat.  The  Double  Anastig- 
mat  "Eurynar"  is  a  new  introduction  by  the 
optical  worics  of  G.  Rodenstock,  of  Mttnchen, 
Germany,  and  is  one  of  a  variety  of  photographic 
lenses  manufactured  by  this  finn.  The  "Eury- 
nar" was  placed  on  the  market  late  in  May, 
1909,  and  the  demand  has  proved  so  great  that 
the  works  have  been  enlarged  to  insure  most 
prompt  deliveries  after  January  i.  Messrs. 
Jas.  Frank  &  Son,  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  the 
American  Agents,  received  lens  No.  10,822,  the 
last  shipment  from  the  works,  showing  average 
sales  of  the  "Eurynar"  to  have  been  nearly  six- 
teen hundred  (1600)  lenses  per  month. 

The  "Eurynar"  has  the  distinction  of  coming 
from  one  of  the  famous  optical  works  of  Germany, 
and  from  a  country  where  they  know  what  is 
good  in  optics. 

The  C.  p.  Goesz  American  Optical  Co. 
advise  us  that  the  Chicago  or  Cook  County 
agency  held  by  Jackson  &  Senmielmeyer  was 
formally  discontinued  on  October  30,  1909,  and 
any  statement  or  advertisement  to  the  contrary 
is  incorrect.  Biirke  &  James,  of  Chicago, 
have  been  appointed  agents  for  the  middle  West- 
em  States  for  the  Goerz  lenses,  as  announced  in 
our  last  issue. 


Geo.  Muephy,  Inc.,  57  E.  Ninth  St.,  New 
York,  advise  us  that  the  British  Journal  Almanac 
for  1910  is  selling  out  rapidly.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  appreciate  this  greatest  of  all  annuals 
had  better  make  sure  of  a  copy  by  placing  an 
order  at  once. 


J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Ltd.,  advise  us  that  their 
tenses  were  awarded  a  commemorative  Diploma 
at  the  Imperial  International  Exposition  held 
in  London  in  1909.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
at  the  Franco-British  Exposition  of  1908,  two  grand 
prizes  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Dallmeyer,  Ltd. 
The  awards  gained  were  for  photographic  lenses, 
telescopes,  etc.,  and  were  the  only  awards  made. 
Burke  &  James,  of  Chicago,  have  the  American 
agency  for  these  celebrated  lenses. 


Judging  by  the  samples  of  photographers' 
business  stationery  we  receive  daily,  there  is  room 
for  much  improvement  along  this  line.  The 
photographer  should  bear  in  mind  that  to  create 
a  good  impression  for  his  studio  he  must  use 
care  and  discrimination  in  the  choice  of  paper 
and  printed  matter.  The  best  that  can  be  had 
is  none  too  good,  and  pays  for  itself  in  the  long 
nm.  The  Mittineague  Paper  Co.,  of  Mittineague, 
Mass.,  manufactures  some  of  the  finest  paper 
produced.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  their 
sample  book.  Good  stationery  in  photography 
is  a  necessity,  not  a  luxury. 


Why  go  to  the  expense  of  a  bromide  enlarging 
outfit  when  you  can  get  the  finest  enlargements 
on  Velox,  Argo,  Cyko,  and  Artura  at  less  cost  than 
you  can  make  bromide  enlargements.  Messrs. 
Woods  &  Von  Bremen,  of  27  E.  2  2d  street. 
New  York,  have  invented  a  process  which  enables 
them  to  produce  the  finest  enlargements  on  any 
of  the  surfaces  of  the  many  development  papers 
on  the  market.  By  a  method  of  illumination,  ex- 
clusively their  own,  enlargements  are  produced 
in  an  incredibly  short  time,  which  affects  the 
cost  of  production  very  favorably.  The  enlarge- 
ments have  all  the  sparkle  and  gradation  of 
contact  prints.  We  have  seen  the  work  done 
and  the  prints  produced,  and  have  no  hesitation 
in  recommending  the  process  to  our  readers. 
Send  in  a  trial  offer  and  be  convinced. 


The  G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Co.  desire  to 
direct  attention  to  their  new  "Spectrum"  and 
"Spectrum  Process"  plates,  as  being  the  highest 
type  of  truly  panchromatic  plates  manufactured. 
They  will  be  found  to  possess  a  range  of  sensitive- 
ness to  the  red,  and  are  especially  adapted  to  pro- 
cess work.  Further  particulars  can  be  had  of  the 
Cramer  Company. 
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Owing  to  the   unlooked-for  response   to  the 

Agfa  Metol  Contest,"  the  Berlin  Aniline  Works, 
of  215  Water  Street,  New  York,  who  are  the  sole 
agents  for  the  Agfa  Products,  wishes  to  announce 
that  they  will  continue  this  contest  until  January 
I,  1910. 

Ten  amateurs  have  been  presented  with  orders 
for  one  ounce  "Agfa  Metol"  on  contest  dosing 
August  I,  but  all  the  others  who  are  still  in  this 
contest  will  count  in  on  January  i  closing. 

Ask  your  dealer  all  about  it,  or  write  Berlin 
Aniline  Works. 


The  Bausch  and  Lomb-Zeiss  Portrait  Unar 
is  very  fast  becoming  a  leading  favorite.  Capable 
of  producing  equally  good  results,  whether 
portrait,  bust,  three-quarters,  full-length  figure, 
or  group,  it  produces  negatives  that  possess  the 
brilliance,  color,  definition,  sharpness,  or,  if 
desired,  the  softness  that  mark  superlatively  good 
photography.  A  descriptive  circular  with  prices 
and  interesting  data  concerning  this  famous 
lens  will  be  sent  on  request.  Bausch  and  Lomb 
Optical  Company,  Rochester,  New  York. 
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EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


Owing  to  the  size  of  the  engraving,  we  were 
unable  to  run  the  names  of  the  photographers 
comprising  the  unusually  interesting  group  repro- 
duced elsewhere  in  this  issue  under  the  picture. 
The  photograph  was  made  in  the  reception  room 
of  the  Garo  studio,  Boston,  Mass.  Reading  from 
right  to  left,  the  men  are  Garo,  Pierce,  Stein, 
Strauss,  and  Rinehart.  Many  of  our  readers  will, 
of  course,  recognize  the  different  members  of  the 
group,     They  are  all  excellent  likenesses. 

One  of  our  contributors  complains  that  his 
article,  which  appeared  in  our  last  issue  under  the 
title  "Sepia  Tones  without  Redevelopment,"  is 
rendered  less  clear  and  effective  by  the  use  of  the 
editorial  blue  pencil  on  his  original  title,  which 
reads,  "  How  to  Make  Sepias  without  Redevelop- 
ment and  Eliminate  Objectionable  Yellow  and 
Green  Tones  in  Developing  Papers."  We  are 
sorry  if  our  pruning  of  this  lengthy  title  impaired 
the  character  of  the  article. 


Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward  informs  us  that 
although  he  has  relinquished  the  editorship  of 
The  Photographic  Monthly  founded  by  Mrs. 
Ward  and  himself  in  January,  1894,  the  change 
will  leave  him  more  (not  less)  closely  in  touch  with 
technical  and  pictorial  photography.  He  will 
continue  to  contribute  to  his  old  magazine,  and 
will  also  contribute  to  the  principal  British 
weeklies.  He  also  expects  to  spend  at  least  three 
months  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  lecturing  and  in 
the  interests  of  The  Process  Engravers*  Monthly 
and  of  Phoiograms  of  the  Year^  which  he  will 
continue  to  edit.  During  January,  February, 
and  March  his  address  w2l  be  122  W.  25th  St., 
New  York. 


"The  Marvels  of  Photography,"  the  lec- 
ture demonstration  arranged  by  Mr.  H.  Snowden 
Ward,  F.R.P.S.,  will  he  first  given  in  this 
country  under  the  auspices  of  T&e  New  York 
Camera  Club,  at  the  end  of  the  second  week  in 
January.  It  is  booked  by  the  Professional 
Photographers*    Association    of    New    York   for 
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Buffalo  on  the  4th  of  February,  and  for  New  York, 
and  by  lecture  courses  for  Pittsburg,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  for  cities  in  the  New  England  States, 
including  Concord,  Exeter,  and  several  others. 
Negotiations  are  in  progress  with  many  other 
organizations,  and  seem  to  promise  a  compre- 
hensive course  through  the  Eastern  States. 

Mr.  Ward  has  also  booked  a  considerable 
number  of  dates  for  his  lectures  on  literary  sub- 
jects— ^The  Canterbury  Pilgrimages,  Shakespeare 
at  Home,  and  The  Humor  and  Pathos  of  Dickens, 
all  of  which  are  illustrated  with  slides  by  Mrs. 
Catharine  Weed  Ward. 


An  exhibition  of  original  lithographs  by  Henri 
de  Toulouse-Lantree  (i  864-1901)  will  be  held 
at  the  Little  Gallery  of  the  Photo-Secession, 
291  Fifth  avenue.  New  York,  December  20  to 
January  14.  The  gallery  is  open  from  ten  to  six 
daily,  Simdays  excepted.  The  next  exhibition, 
opening  on  January  15,  will  be  devoted  to  a 
series  of  original  photographs  by  Exiward  J. 
Steichen,  and  will  be  an  unusually  interesting 
exhibition.  Visiting  photographers  should  make 
a  point  of  attending. 

The  British  Journal  of  Photography  Almanac 
1910,  edited  by  George  E.  Brown,  F.I.C.,  1320 
pages,  paper  covers,  50  cents  (postage,  25  cents 
extra),  cloth,  $1.00  (postage,  35  cents  extra), 
American  agents,  George  Murphy,  Inc.,  57  E. 
Ninth  St.,  New  York.  Our  old  friend,  popularly 
known  as  the  "B.  J."  almanac,  is  as  fat  and 
as  full  of  information  as  ever.  A  most  inter- 
esting feature  is  the  "Epitome  of  Progress,"  care- 
fully compiled  by  Exlitor  Brown.  As  a  reference 
book  to  things  photographic,  the  "B.  J."  has  no 
equal.  Our  advice  is  to  secure  a  copy  while  it 
may  be  had. 

The  Schriever  Studio  ''De  Luxe'*  is  the  title 
of  an  elaborate  and  well-printed  and  illustrated 
circular  describing  Mr.  J.  B.  Schriever's  c^e- 
brated  Scranton  Studio.  All  departments  are 
well  described,  and  as  a  piece  of  good  adver- 
tising it  is  bound  to  have  a  telling  effect. 


Portrait  by  Harold  Caiheaux 
From  American  Annual  of  Photography,  igio 
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THE  MILWAUKEE  CONVENTION. 


The  printing  below  of  the  report  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Photographers'  Asso- 
ciation of  America  marks  the  formal 
opening  of  the  convention  season  of 
1910. 

In  size  and  influence  the  National 
Convention  naturally  overshadows  every 
other  convention,  and,  regardless  of 
his  State  or  sectional  aflUiations,  every 
photographer  throughout  the  country 
should  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
National  Association  and  its  annual 
convention. 

The  week  beginning  with  July  11  is 
the  time,  and  Milwaukee  is  the  place. 
We  think  the  time  is  well  chosen,  and 
Milwaukee  is  in  every  respect  an  ideal 
convention  city.  It  is  already  famous 
along  certain  lines,  and  it  remains  to  the 
photographers  to  make  it  famous  for  its 
1910  convention. 

The  Rochester  convention  put  new 
life  into  Association  affairs,  and  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  it  was  merely 
a  flash  in  the  pan  or  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era.  Previous  to  the  Rochester 
meeting  the  affairs  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation had  sunk  to  a  somewhat  low  ebb, 
and  it  was  the  hope  of  those  most  inter- 
ested m  its  welfare  that  1909  would  be 
the  turning  point.  Thanks  to  ex- 
President  Barrows  and  his  able  staff 
of  asastants,  the  predictions  that  the 


Rochester  convention  would  be  a  great 
convention  were  more  than  fulfilled. 

As  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  sum- 
mer, neither  will  one  successful  con- 
vention make  a  permanent  improvement 
in  the  Association.  One  success  must 
be  followed  by  another.  President 
Proctor  and  the  ofl&cers  elected  to  assist 
him  are  thoroughly  capable  of  organ- 
izing and  carrying  through  another 
success,  but  to  do  so  they  need  the  active 
cooperation  of  every  member  of  the 
Association. 

A  first-cla'ss  program  has  been  ar- 
ranged; the  most  successful  features  of 
the  Rochester  meeting  are  to  be  repeated 
and  new  ones  added.  The  Congress  of 
Photography,  which  had  a  very  encour- 
aging beginning  last  year,  will  again 
assemble,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
consolidation  and  closer  working  imion 
of  the  State  and  National  bodies  will  be 
carried  a  very  considerable  step  nearer 
to  a  complete  and  harmonious  plan. 

The  Women's  Auxiliary  will  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  Association,  and 
a  big  effort  will  be  made  to  attract  the 
commercial  photographers — a  body  of 
workers  who  have  hitherto  been  some- 
what overlooked.  Too  many  photog- 
raphers look  upon  the  portrait  as  the 
only  money  niakers  in  photography. 
The  possibilities  in  the  commercial  field 
are  as  yet  untouched. 
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so 
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Let  the  members  of  the  Association 
make  up  their  minds  now  that  they  will 
attend  the  Milwaukee  meeting,  and 
those  of  our  readers  who  are  not  mem- 
bers join  the  Association  and  attend, 


and  another  success  is  assured.  The 
stronger  the  Association  grows  the 
greater  will  be  its  influence,  an  influence 
that  is  bound  to  benefit  every  profes- 
sional photographer. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS^  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 


Report  of  the  Executive  Committee. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Photographers'  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, in  executive  session  at  the  Hotel 
Pfister,  Milwaukee,  January  12,  1910, 
to  arrange  for  the  Thirtieth  Annual 
Convention.  All  the  officers  were  pres- 
ent, as  follows:  A.  T.  Proctor,  President; 
G.  W.  Harris,  First  Vice-President; 
Ben  Larrimer,  Second  Vice-President; 
L.  A.  Dozer,  Treasurer;  J.  H.  C. 
Evanoff,  Secretary. 

The  outgoing  Secretary  handed  in  the 
following  financial  report  : 

Photographers^  Association  of  America. 
In  account  with  G.  W.  Harris,  Sec- 
retary: 


Total  received  for  space 
Total  received  for  advertising 
Total  received  from  old  acct. 
Paid  to  L.  A.  Dozer       .     . 


$3272 

945 
12 


$4239 


$4229   $4229 


Treasurer  Dozer  then  handed  in  his 
account  for  the  previous  year,  as  foUows: 

Summary  of  Treasurer'^s  Account  for 
1909,  Photographers^  Association  of 
America, 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash  on  hand  Jan.  i,  1909  $4698.74 
Received  from  memberships 

and  dues  .  .  .  .  .  4054*50 
Received  from  sale  of  ladies' 

pins 96.50 

Received  from  Secretary  for 

advertising  and  floor  space    4229.00 

$13,078.74 


EXPENDITURES. 


Paid  out  on  vouchers,  642  to 

932,  inclusive        .     .     .  $6595.52 
Cas^  on  hand   January  i, 

1910 6483.22 


$13,078.74 


(Signed)    L.  A.  Dozer, 

Treasurer. 

President  Proctor  appointed  J.  H.  C. 
Evanoff  and  Ben  Larrimer  as  a  Com- 
mittee to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer.  The  accounts 
were  foimd  correct,  and  approved. 


Time  and  Place  of  Meeting. 

After  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  dates 
most  suitable,  the  motion  was  made  and 
seconded  that  the  Thirtieth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Photographers'  Asso- 
ciation of  America  be  held  during  the 
week  of  July  ii,  1910,  and  the  Audi- 
torium in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  was  selected 
as  the  place  of  meeting. 


School  of  Photography. 

The  School  of  Photography  having 
met  with  such  favor  at  the  previous  two 
conventions,  it  was  unanimously  decided 
to  again  hold  a  School  of  Photography, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  most  expert 
photographers  that  can  be  procured. 
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The  Picture  Exhibit. 

As  the  non-competitive  exhibit  has 
proved  itself  entirely  successful,  the 
Board  has  decided  to  adopt  the  same 
policy  for  the  convention  of  1910. 

Headquarters. 

The  Hotel  Pfister  was  selected  as 
official  headquarters. 

The  Prize  for  the  Best  Invention,  Etc. 

The  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  was 
set  aside  to  be  awarded  to  the  best 
invention,  process,  apparatus,  or  appli- 
ance pertaining  to  photography,  and 
which  has  not  heretofore  been  shown  or 
exhibited  at  any  previous  National 
Convention. 

Publicity. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
arrange  for  a  systematic  plan  of  pub- 
licity, to  begin  at  once,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Executive  Board. 

Congress  of  Photography. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the 
second  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  Pho- 
tography, and  the  Secretary  instructed 
to  cdl  upon  the  State  Associations  to 
send  their  duly  appointed  delegates 
thereto. 

Federation  of  Women  Photographers. 

The  Executive  Board  decided  to 
cooperate  in  every  way  with  the  plans 
submitted  by  the  Federation  of  Women 
Photographers,  a  branch  of  the  Pho- 
tographers' Association  of  America, 
inaugurated  at  Rochester,  1909. 

Commercial  Photography  Section. 

On  motion,  it  was  decided  to  invite 
all  commercial  photographers  to  join 


the  Association  and  take  part  in  the 
convention.  A  special  commercial  pho- 
tographic display  being  planned,  pro- 
viding sufl&cient  participants  can  be 
obtained. 

Entertainment. 

The  Milwaukee  photographers  having 
annoimced  that  they  had  appointed  a 
committee  to  look  after  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  visiting  photographers,  the 
Executive  Board  decided  to  cooperate 
fully  with  their  plans,  and  the  enter- 
tainments promise  to  be  entirely  satis- 
factory. 

General. 

The  various  committees  appointed 
by  the  President  took  up  their  work  in 
detail,  and  laid  careful  foundations 
looking  forward  to  a  successful  meeting. 

Constitution. 

The  Executive  Board  desires  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  1910  Con- 
vention of  the  Photographers'  Asso- 
ciation of  America  will  be  conducted 
under  a  revised  Constitution  and  By- 
laws these  revisions  having  been  adopted 
at  Rochester,  1909. 

The  following  committees  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  for  1910: 
Hotels  and  Accommodations ,  Evanoff, 
Harris,  and  Dozer;  Decorations,  Harris, 
Larrimer,  and  Evanofif;  Buttons,  Dozer, 
Evanofif,  and  Larrimer;  Printing  and 
Advertising,  Harris,  Dozer,  and  Evanoff; 
Press,  Harris,  Larrimer,  and  Evanoff; 
Information,  Dozer,  Harris,  and  Evanoff; 
Transportation,  Evanoff,  Dozer,  and 
Larrimer;  Association  Annual,  Larri- 
mer, Harris,  and  Proctor;  Local  Enter- 
tainment, Stein,  Bangs,  Bish,  Reimer, 
Guttenstein,  and  Bandtel. 

J.  H.  C.  Evanoff, 

Secretary. 
MiLWAtJKEE,  Wis.,  January  12,  19 10. 
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The  Photographers'  Association  of 
New  England  opens  its  campaign  for 
1910  with  the  annual  midwinter  ban- 
quet, to  be  held  in  Boston,  on  the 
evening  of  January  28.  Professor 
Griffith,  Director  of  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Detroit,  Mich.,  will  deliver 
the  address  of  the  evening.  President 
Oliver  is  also  expected  to  outline  the 
plans  for  the  coming  convention. 

Mr.  Oliver's  administration  is  nothing 
if  not  a  business  one,  and  the  photog- 
raphers of  New  England  are  beginning 
to  learn  regularly  and  definitely  of  the 
19 10  convention,  and  its  success  or 
failure  can  be  put  where  it  belongs. 

President  Oliver  and  his  officers  realize 
that  success  means  the  active  and  intel- 
ligent cooperation  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  Association,  and  unusual  means 
to  get  them  informed  as  to  what  is 
taking  place  are  being  made. 

The  first  piece  of  mail  matter  to  go 
out  is  a  cleverly  arranged  folder,  which 


is  designed  to  draw  an  acknowledgment 
from  the  recipient.  Some  of  the  state- 
ments from  the  folder  are  reprinted 
below: 

"There  is  no  business  having  even  a 
fraction  of  the  magnitude  or  importance 
of  photography  that  is  not  closely  or- 
ganized in  an  association  and  vastly 
benefited  thereby." 

"We  believe  that  photography  is  not 
so  vastly  different  from  every  other 
business,  and  that  photographers  are 
not  so  vastly  imlike  all  other  live  human 
beings,  that  organization  is  futile." 

"We  believe  that  you  have  every- 
thing to  gain  from  the  Association, 
because  we  know  that  contact  with 
others  in  your  profession  will  prove 
valuable  to  you — ^because  we  know  that 
you  have  knowledge  to  dispense  in  turn, 
which  will  be  of  advantage  to  others, 
and  will  help  to  make  photography  a 
profession  of  the  importance  to  which 
it  is  entitled." 


PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS'  SOCIETY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Report  of  the  Syracuse  Section  Meeting. 


[We  commend  the  following  report  of 
the  Midwinter  Meeting  of  the  S3n:acuse 
Section  of  the  Professional  Photog- 
raphers' Society  of  New  York  to  the 
members  of  those  Associations  who  have 
not  yet  taken  up  the  Sectional  ideai  It 
is  an  eloquent  demonstration  of  the  good 
that  can  be  done  by  the  "get  together" 
idea,  originated  and  carried  out  by 
the  New  York  Society,  as  against  the 
old  style  one-meeting-a-year  Association 
idea.— Ed.  W.  P.  M.] 

Brother  Photographers  :  The  mid- 
winter meeting  held  in  S3n:acuse,  January 
8,  for  the  benefit  of  the  up-State  Sections, 
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was  in  every  way  a  success;  the  outcome 
of  that  meeting  will  be  the  formation  of 
another  up-State  Section.  The  meeting 
demonstrated  the  usefulness  of  the  State 
Society  to  the  Sections  and  opened  the 
way  for  a  larger  and  broader  field  of 
work.  I  wish  to  thank  all  those  who 
cooperated  in  making  the  meeting  a 
success.  Let  us  continue  to  seek  light 
in  the  experience  of  others;  let  us  aim  to 
win,  to  improve,  to  foster  good  fellow- 
ship, but  to  develop  good  men  while 
making  good  fellows. 

Cordially  yours, 

Harry  A.  Bliss, 

President. 
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The  success  of  the  meeting  may  not 
be  questioned,  when  it  is  imderstood  that 
members  of  seven  out  of  the  nine  Sections 
of  the  State  were  present. 

After  white  satin  badges  had  been 
pinned  on  the  coats  of  all  present,  a 
demonstration  in  posing  and  lighting 
was  given  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Bradley,  of  New 
Yor^  from  ten  o'clock  until  high  noon, 
at  Mr.  Fairbank's  studio — formerly 
known  as  the  Dintruff  Studio. 

Mr.   Bradley  began  by  choosing  a 
good-looking  man  out  of  the  crowd, 
who  was  placed  in  a  light  of  low  tone, 
bringing  out  feeling  in  all  parts  of  the 
face,  and  was  then  made  to  look  his  very 
best  by  the  winning  ways  of  Mr.  Bradley. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  very  nice  point 
right  there,  though  nothing  was  men- 
tioned about  it,  this  being  one  of  the 
subde  points  to  be  gained  by  a  practical 
demonstration  which  could  hardly  be 
explained  in  any  other  way.    If  expres- 
sions counted  for  anything,  his  subjects 
seemed,  at  the  time  the  exposures  were 
being  made,  to  believe  themselves  to  be, 
for  the  nonce,  possessors  of  a  million  or 
two  of  dollars,  and  at  the  same  time  felt 
and  showed,  also  by  expression,  a  desire 
to  part  with  just  an  even  half  for  charity. 
Does  not  his  success,  financially,  portend 
an  ability  to  keep  his  subjects  in  the 
same  frame  of  mind  until  the  business  at 
the  desk  has  been  transacted? 

The  subjects  were  then  chosen  thick 
and  fast,  one,  as  he  happened  to  be 
standing  in  some  remarkable  Ught,  and 
then  another  for  position. 

After  an  interesting  time  in  this  way, 
the  charming  wife  of  one  of  the  boys  was 
introduced  on  the  scene,  and  Chapter 
II  was  entered  upon  with  the  fresh, 
gladsome  and  poetic  feeling  of  our  own 
Fred  Bradley.  His  tactful  way  of  get- 
ting the  action,  so  obvious  in  his  full- 
length  pictures,  was  thoroughly  shown. 
This  consisted  in  causing  the  subject  to 
walk  slowly  to  the  point  desired  for 
proper  lighting,  and  halting,  at  his  re- 


quest, keeping  the  position  acquired  in 
this  most  natural  way,  sometimes  asking 
the  subject  to  go  through  the  perfor- 
mance a  number  of  times,  imtil  the 
picture  before  the  lens  was  all  that  could 
be  wished  for. 

To  have  been  *' Johnny-on-the-spot'' 
was  worth  more  than  can  be  measured 
in  words. 

Stop  and  think  a  minute,  and  you 
will  see  the  significance  of  this. 

Mr.  Bradley  showed,  in  a  few  minutes' 
time,  in  a  practical  and  concentrated 
way,  the  inner  workings  of  his  mind. 

If  any  man  is  in  doubt  about  the 
value  of  belonging  to  a  photographic 
society,  let  that  man  ask  himself  if  any 
price  could  be  set  that  would  be  ade- 
quate pay  for  giving  freely  of  the  essence 
of  his  own  lifework! 

At  2.45  P.M.  the  meeting  was  again 
opened  and  the  new  arrival  from  the 
Metropolitan  Section,  the  father  of  the 
New  York  State  Society — ^Pirie  Mac- 
Donald — ^was  presented  by  State  Presi- 
dent Bliss.  Mr.  MacDonald  gave  a 
short  demonstration  and  then  spoke 
very  earnestly  to  the  boys  about  photo- 
graphs that  are  vital  in  likeness. 

Mr.  MacDonald  said  nothing  con- 
cerning retouching,  whether  the  wrinkles 
should  be  left  in  or  not,  but  his  plea 
went  deeper,  much  deeper.  His  ideas 
impressed  those  present  as  leading  into^ 
rather  than  ovefy  the  picture,  as  for  in- 
stance, design  gives  you  the  map  of  the 
picture,  across  the  surface ;  chiaroscuro 
carries  you  into  and  through  the  canvas; 
so  the  photographic  portrait  should  rep- 
resent not  only  the  map  of  the  face  in  its 
true  drawing,  but  should  make  one  feel 
the  very  being  of  the  person  represented. 

Mr.  MacDonald  says  that  if  a  man  is 
having  a  picture  made  for  his  mother,  no 
matter  how  much  the  picture  may  please 
the  photographer,  if  it  does  not  please 
the  mother,  he  (the  photographer)  has 
missed  his  point.  It  may  be  that  the 
thing  that  appeals  to  him  in  the  portrait 
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is  the  very  thing  that  the  mother  does 
not  like. 

After  Mr.  MacDonald's  talk,  the  boys 
went  over  to  Hendricks*  Art  Rooms, 
where  about  200  photographs  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  were  hung  in  a  room 
designed  for  hanging  paintings.  The 
lighting  arrangements  were  excellent, 
giving  each  picture  its  full  worth. 

Here  Mr.  MacDonald  continued  his 
talk,  criticising  the  pictures  from  the 
standpoint  of  his  self-adopted  topic, 
namely,  "The  Bringing  Out  of  the 
Vital  Part  of  a  Picture." 

This  talk  was  very  consistent  through- 
out. Mr.  MacDonald  said  that  he  felt 
the  importance  of  the  subject  more  than 
ever  after  his  visit  to  Dresden. 

No  one  could  do  MacDonald  justice 
in  writing  about  him;  he  must  be  heard 
to  be  appreciated — but  the  phonograph 
might  have  picked  up  things  like  this: 

"Now,  there  is  a  picture  that  I  like. 
It  is  a  picture  of  the  child.  It  is  vital. 
That  picture  will  sell.  One  can  get  into 
the  picture  at  once  and  see  the  child." 

"This  picture  has  good  points,  but  it 
is  rather  difficult  to  find  the  face,  the 
important  point  of  the  picture,  and,  hav- 
ing found  it,  it  does  not  hold  the  atten- 
tion— ^too  many  distracting  lines." 

"That  old  lady,  now  there,  THERE  is 
a  picture!  A  fine  personality — ^and  so 
has  the  man  who  made  it.  I  know  him. 
I  have  known  him,  an  old  war  horse.  I 
knew  he  could  do  wonderful  things,  but 
I  didn't  know  he  could  do  that!  There 
is  just  the  woman,  simple;  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  draperies  tends  only  to  bring 
out  the  character  of  the  woman,  and 
the  beautiful  little  lights  on  her  face, 
well—" 

"Look  at  the  mother  love  in  that 
group!  Background  and  arrangement 
help  to  tell  the  story.  That  mother 
loves  the  child,  and  the  picture  says  so.'* 

"This  one,  good  in  many  ways;  back- 
ground meaningless,  perhaps  too  inter- 
esting for  the  face." 


"You  can  get  composition  and  all 
those  things  from  a  dry  book,  but  I  want 
you  to  get  at  the  real  thing  in  the 
picture." 

As  before  stated,  MacDonald  must  be 
heard.  At  6.30  seventy-three  people, 
including  photographers  and  their  wives, 
were  seated  at  a  banquet  at  the  Hub 
Restaurant.  The  sight  was  one  to  do 
the  heart  good.  Mr.  Harry  Edmonds, 
chairman  of  the  S3n:acuse  Section,  pre- 
sided. 

The  S)rracuse  midwinter  meeting  was 
a  success  in  every  detail  and  as  a  whole. 

Metropolitan  Section,  No.  i. 

Pirie  MacDonald,  Chairman;  Fred- 
erick W.  Tyler,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  Metropolitan  Section  held  its 
annual  dinner  on  January  4,  at  the 
"  Gainsborough." 

In  attendance  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kalt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Schloss,  Mr.  Rochlitz,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Core,  Mr.  and  Miss  Armbruster,  Mr. 
Rockwood,  Mr.  Rockwood,  Jr.,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Newman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schon- 
berg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tyler,  Col.  and  Mrs.  Marceau, 
Mr.  Puffer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earle,  Mr. 
Holston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lifshey,  Mr. 
Mix,  Mr.  and  Miss  Dampf,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Randall  and  Miss  Randall,  Miss 
Rockwood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buxbaum, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gessford,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mac- 
Donald. 

Col.  Theodore  C.  Marceau  had  charge 
of  the  dinner,  which  in  every  way  was  a 
success.  Plates  were  set  at  small  tables, 
and  a  pleasant  feature  of  the  evening 
was  changing  places  at  the  tables  every 
fifteen  minutes.  Another  pleasant  and 
unique  feature  was  the  omitting  of  set 
speeches.  The  entertainment  was  fur- 
nished by  a  band  of  negro  singers. 

B.  J.  Falk,  though  absent,  due  to  the 
illness  of  his  nephew,  was  presented, 
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through  Mr,  Core,  who  consented  to  act 
as  his  proxy,  with  a  diploma  as  Membre 
d'honneur  Chambre  Syndicate  Fran- 
jaise  de  la  Photographie  et  des  ses 
Applications. 


Hudson  River  Section^  No.  4. 

Edward  Fritz,  Chairman,  Poughkeep- 
sie;  J.  W.  Cramer,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Matteawan. 

The  regular  meeting  of  Hudson  River 
Section  was  held  on  Friday  afternoon, 
January  28,  at  the  Fritz  Studio,  254 
Mdn  Street,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

A  good  attendance  was  on  hand. 
Subject  discussed:  "What  Means  Shall 
We  Adopt  to  Attract  Customers  to  Our 
Studio?" 


Things  to  Act  Upon  and  Remember. 

That  "The  work  that  will  sell  and 
how  to  sell  it"  will  be  demonstrated  at 
the  next  State  Convention. 

That  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  has  kindly  given  us  the  free 
use  of  their  beautiful  Convention  Hall 
for  our  next  State  meeting,  which  will 


be  held  in  New  York,  April  6,  7,  and  8, 
1910. 

That  $50  in  gold  is  offered  to  a 
member  of  this  Society  for  the  best 
practical  idea  that  can  be  applied  to  a 
photographer's  use. 

That  every  member  of  the  Society  is 
expected  to  make  a  picture  for  the  print 
exhibit  of  the  New  York  State  Con- 
vention. 

Several  Reasons  Why  You  Should  Be  a 
Member  of  the  Professional  Photog- 
raphers^ Society  of  New  York. 

Because  the  Society  was  organized  to 
elevate  the  profession  and  promote  fel- 
lowship among  the  craft. 

Because  the  most  successful  men  of 
our  profession  meet  with  the  younger 
men  and  are  ever  ready  to  discuss  mat- 
ters for  the  common  good. 

Because  the  Society  stands  for  what 
you  can  do  for  us  and  we  for  you. 

Because  a  united  profession  can  correct 
imjust  discrimination. 

Because  membership  in  an  organiza- 
tion, the  prime  object  of  which  is  the 
promotion  of  successful  and  honorable 
trade,  is  actually  a  duty  on  the  part  of 
those  engaged  in  the  trade. 


HOUSE  ORGANS. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  house  organs  we  refer  to  are  not 
the  domesticated  pipe  organs  or  any 
other  producer  of  sweet  tones  to  be 
found  in  the  homes  of  the  musically 
inclined.  We  refer  to  the  great  and 
growing  number  of  magazinelets  issued 
monthly  by  the  various  manufacturers 
and  dealers  throughout  the  country. 

They  come  in  every  shape  and  form; 
many  of  them  are  well  edited  and 
handsomely  printed,   and    all   contain 


more  or  less  photographic  information. 
They  all,  doubtless,  answer  the  purpose 
for  which  they  exist — ^to  make  known 
the  goods  of  the  particular  firm  they 
represent.  We  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  them. 

The  organs  of  the  manufacturers  are 
to  be  commended  for  the  constant  help 
and  training  given  to  users  of  their 
products.  We  do  not  think  that  any 
other  craft  or  profession  is  so  well  taken 
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care  of  in  the  matter  of  information  as 
the  photographic.  Aristo  schools,  plate 
and  paper  demonstrators,  are  at  the  beck 
and  call  of  every  professional  photog- 
rapher. He  can  learn  much  at  little  or 
no  cost  to  himself. 

The  house  organ,  however,  exists  for 
one  purpose  only — ^it  must  specialize 
on  the  products  of  the  house  it  repre- 
sents; it  cannot  cover  photography  in 
its  various  phases.  Processes  and  in- 
ventions that  do  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  its  purpose  are  naturally 
omitted  from  its  pages.  The  photog- 
pher  who  confines  himself  to  the  house 
organ  is  narrowing  himself  down  to  a 
very  small  horizon. 

The  general  photographic  magazines 
are  issued  in  the  interests  of  photog- 
raphy in  its  broadest  sense.  Not  con- 
fined to  any  particular  side  of  it,  they 
are  ever  on  the  alert  to  publish  all  that 
is  new  or  interesting  in  every  branch  of 
photography  without  fear  or  favor. 
One  of  the  most  cherished  privileges  of 


a  free  and  progressive  people  has  been 
a  free  press.  Read  all  the  house  organs 
that  come  to  your  desk,  get  all  the  good 
out  of  them  you  can,  but  do  not  let  your 
reading  stop  there.  Subscribe  to  some 
of  the  well-known  general  photographic 
magazines  and  keep  posted  on  all  that 
is  being  done  in  photography.  They 
will  cost  you  money,  it  is  true;  do  not 
seek  something  for  nothing.  You  can- 
not afford  to  give  photo^aphs  away  for 
nothing,  why  expect  to  get  your  photo- 
graphic literature  for  nothing?  Maga- 
zines are  not  as  free  as  air,  and  even  the 
house  organs  have  to  be  paid  for,  though 
they  may  reach  your  desk  free  of 
charge. 

We  may  be  somewhat  biassed  in  our 
own  favor,  but  when  for  less  than  five 
dollars  a  year  the  photographer  can  get 
twelve  copies  of  this  magazine  and  fifty- 
two  copies  of,  say,  the  Bulletin  of  Pho- 
tography^  he  is  certainly  covering  the 
entire  photographic  field  for  a  very 
trifling  outlay. 


MAKING  UP  SOLUTIONS. 


The  beginner  in  photography  in  the 
first  instance  most  probably  buys  all 
the  solutions  he  requires  ready  mixed, 
and  has  only  to  take  measured  quan- 
tities of  one  or  two  of  them  for  the  work 
in  hand.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  this  practice  in  early 
work  if  the  solutions  are  made  up  to 
reliable  formulas.  If  a  faulty  negative 
or  print  is  turned  out  the  photographer 
knows  that  the  chemicals  at  least  are 
not  to  blame;  and  that  cause  being 
eliminated,  there  will  be  less  trouble  in 
locating  the  source  of  error. 

The  time  soon  comesj  however,  when 
the  worker  requires  a  large  number  of 
solutions;  and  from  motives  of  economy 
or  a  desire  to  perfect  himself  in  all  the 
operations,  decides  to  set  to  work  at 


weighing,  measuring,  and  compounding, 
A  good  deal  of  confusion,  unfortunately, 
exists  in  our  English  weights  and  meas- 
ures, but  if  it  is  remembered  that  the 
grain  is  the  unit  of  weight  and  has  the 
same  value  in  all  the  systems,  the  con- 
fusion will  be  lessened. 

Buying  Chemicals. 

Every  chemical  that  the  photogra- 
pher buys  is  sold  either  by  avoidupois 
weight  or  by  imperial  measure.  There 
are  437  J  grains  in  the  avoirdupois  oimce, 
and  twenty  ounces  by  weight  of  dis- 
tilled water  measure  one  pint.  For 
the  sake  of  convenience  in  making  cal- 
culations, photographers  coromonly 
treat  such  an  ounce  as  containing  440 
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grams,  and  the  slight  error  introduced 
is  of  little  or  no  importance. 

Making  up  Formulas. 

When  chemicals  so  bought,  however, 
have  to  be  made  up  according  to  the 
published  formulas,  we  are  confronted 
with  the  first  absurdity  of  our  system. 
The  grain,  as  we  have  pointed  out, 
remains  the  same,  but  the  ounce  is  no 
longer  an  ounce  of  437  J  grains,  unless  it 
is  distinctly  so  stated  or  called  an  avoir- 
dupois oimce,  but  is  the  apothecaries' 
ounce  of  480  grains.  This  is  subdivided 
in  the  following  manner: 

I  scruple 20   grains. 

I  dram 60    grains. 

I  ounce 480  grains. 

The  weights  stated  in  photographic 
formulas,  therefore,  are  as  above,  or  at 
least  should  be  as  above,  although  the 
chemicals  themselves  are  sold  by  a 
different  method.  The  measures  used 
for  liquids  are  parallel  to  the  weights, 
as  follows: 

I  dram    .     .         ...     60    minims. 

I  ounce 480  minims. 

I  pint 20   ounces. 

Graduated  measures  may  be  bought 
for  the  purpose  of  making  up  solutions. 
In  these  the  pint  is  divided  into  twenty 
ounces,  each  oimce  into  eight  drams, 
and  in  the  smaller  sizes  the  drams  are 
divided  into  sixty  minims. 

An  expensive  chemical  balance  is  not 
required;  scales  and  weights  quite  good 
enough  for  the  purpose  may  be  bought 
for  three  or  four  dollars.  If  the  scales 
are  not  fitted  to  an  upright  with  a  lever, 
as  in  the  more  expensive  instruments,  the 
same  end  may  be  attained  by  suspending 
them  by  a  piece  of  string  nmning  through 
a  SCTew  eye  in  the  edge  of  a  shelf.  A 
button  is  tied  to  the  free  end,  and  alter- 
nate pressure  and  release  will  raise  and 
lower  the  scales  and  save  time  in  getting 
exact  balance. 


The  weights  suppUed  with  these  scales 
are  usually  in  apothecaries'  weight,  as 
is  required.  In  some  cases  they  are  not 
marked  with  the  weight  in  words,  but 
figures  are  given,  and  a  sign  is  used  to 
denote  scruples  or  drams.  The  same 
abbreviations  are  sometimes  met  with 
on  graduated  measures. 

Chemicals  should  never  be  weighed  in 
the  bare  pans;  squares  of  clean  paper 
should  be  kept  and  placed  in  the  pans. 
The  same  pieces  of  paper  should  not  be 
used  twice.  If  liquids  or  wet  salts  have 
to  be  weighed,  a  small  glass  vessel — a 
little  measure,  a  bottle,  or  a  watch  glass 
answers  well — ^is  placed  in  the  pan,  and 
counterbalanced  by  shot  or  weights. 

In  photographic  compounding  liquids 
are  nearly  always  measured.  Ten 
ounce,  four  ounce,  two  oimce,  and  two 
dram  measures  will  be  foimd  conven- 
ient, and  if  only  two  are  to  be  had,  a 
four  ounce  and  a  two  dram  will  be  quite 
suflScient. 

Distilled  water  is  often  recommended 
in  making  up  solutions,  but  is  hardly 
ever  really  necessary.  For  most  photo- 
graphic purposes  the  ordinary  tap  sup- 
ply will  do  very  well,  but  will  cause 
some  solutions,  such  as  those  of  potas- 
sium oxalate  and  silver  nitrate,  to  be- 
come turbid.  In  such  cases  if  the  solu- 
tion is  allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour  or 
two  the  turbid  matter  will  settle,  and 
the  clear  liquid  may  be  decanted  off,  or 
it  may.  be  left  in  the  bottle,  where,  gen- 
erally speaking,  it  will  be  found  to  do  no 
harm. 

Developers  should  be  made  up  with 
water  that  has  been  boiled  for  half  an 
hour  or  so  to  expel  the  dissolved  air,  and 
has  been  allowed  to  cool  without  shaking. 
This  is  preferable  to  distilled  water. 

Dissolving  Crystals. 

Large  crystals  of  any  salt  will  take 
some  time  to  dissolve.  It  is  better  to 
crush  them  first.    The  orthodox  way  of 
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doing  this  is  to  use  a  pestle  and  mortar, 
but  they  may  be  wrapped  up  loosely  in 
clean  paper  and  crushed  with  a  ham- 
mer, or,  if  soft,  with  a  ruler  or  piece  of 
wood.  If  a  mortar  is  to  be  got,  one  of  about 
six  inches  in  diameter  is  a  convenient 
size.  The  imglazed  variety  is  more 
pleasant  to  use  than  one  that  is  highly 
glazed.  A  sheet  of  paper  laid  over  the 
mortar,  with  a  hole  in  it  through  which 
the  stem  of  the  pestle  may  pass,  will  pre- 
vent the  crystals  from  flying  out.  For 
the  same  reason  the  crystals  should  not 
be  pounded,  but  crushed  with  a  grinding 
motion. 

In  working  to  a  formula  the  solids 
should  all  be  weighed  out  in  separate 
pieces  of  paper  and  placed  in  order, 
and  those  that  require  to  be  powdered 
attended  to.  The  water  or  other  sol- 
vent is  to  be  measured  out,  and  the 
solids  dissolved  one  by  one  in  the  order 
stated  in  the  formula. 

In  some  instances  the  mixing  of  two 
chemicals  causes  strong  effervescence, 
as  in  the  case  of  ammonium  carbonate 
and  citric  acid  used  in  making  a  devel- 
oper for  slides  and  gaslight  papers. 
It  is  then  better  not  to  powder  the 
crystals  nor  to  dissolve  them  separately, 
but  to  place  both  solids  in  the  water 
in  a  large  vessel.  In  this  way  solution 
takes  place  slowly,  and  the  effervescence 
is  much  less. 

When  crystals  cannot  conveniently 
be  powdered,  they  will  dissolve  quickly 
and  with  little  attention  if  placed  in  a 
muslin  bag  suspended  in  a  wide- 
mouthed  bottle,  with  the  bottom  of  the 
bag  just  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  heavy  solution  sinks  to  the  bottom, 
and  the  crystals  are  always  immersed 
in  the  weaker  solution  near  the  top. 

When  a  very  small  quantity  of  a 
solid  or  of  a  powerful  acid  is  required, 
a  slight  error  may  be  of  considerable 
importance.  It  is  then  advisable  to 
weigh  or  measure  out  a  larger  quantity 
and  to  make  a  dilute  solution  of  it.    It 


is  a  simple  matter  to  measure  out  the 
exact?proportion  required. 

In  the  absence  of  specific  instruc- 
tions it  may  generally  be  assumed 
that  when  a  certain  quantity  of  water 
is  specified  the  solution  is  finally  to 
measure  that  bulk,  and  a  safe  way  of 
working  is  to  deduct  from  the  quantity  of 
water  mentioned  a  proportion  equal 
to  the  weight  of  the  chemicals  to  be 
dissolved.  When  the  solution  is  com- 
plete a  little  water  will  have  to  be  added 
to  make  up  the  required  bulk. 

Stock  Solutions. 

Chemicals  that  are  constantly  required 
are  conveniently  kept  in  "concentrated 
stock  solutions''  of  definite  strength, 
in  which  condition,  in  most  instances, 
they  do  not  readily  deteriorate.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  more  concentrated  the 
solution  the  less  speedily  does  it  dete- 
riorate. 

A  saturated  solution  is  one  in  which 
as  much  solid  matter  has  been  dissolved 
as  the  water  will  take  up.  The  strength 
of  saturated  solutions  varies  with  the 
chemicals  used  and  with  the  temperature, 
a  fall  in  which  will  cause  some  of  the 
dissolved  matter  to  crystallize  out.  It 
is  therefore  not  desirable  to  use  satu- 
rated solutions  when  others  will  serve. 

Parts. 

There  is  another  matter  which  puz- 
zles a  good  many.  The  rule  in  Pho- 
tography appears  to  be  to  give  all  for- 
mulas in  the  British  weights  and  meas- 
ures, but  this  excellent  method  is  not 
pursued  by  everyone.  Some  formulas 
are  given  in  "parts,"  and  the  exact 
nature  of  a  "part,"  say,  of  glycerine 
as  compared  with  a  "part"  of  sodium 
carbonate  is  not  quite  so  clear.  Parts 
are  invariably  parts  by  weight,  and  in 
translating  a  formula  of  this  sort  into 
one  in  British  weights  and  measures. 
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the  simplest  way  of  all  is  to  substitute 
for  parts  grains,  and  in  the  case  of  liquids 
more  or  less  watery  in  their  character, 
such  as  solutions  generally,  etc.,  to 
express  this  in  minims  instead  of  parts. 
This  rule  is  not  invariably  and  strictly 
correct,  but  for  all  practical  purposes 
is  what  is  required. 

The  Metric  System. 

The  metric  system  is  a  great  favorite 
with  many,  although  it  is  notable  that 
comparatively  few  photographers  have 
either  weights  or  measures  graduated 
according  to  it  A  photographic  for- 
mula given  in  the  metric  system  may 
be  translated  into  British  system  with 
all  necessary  accuracy  by  substituting 
fifteen  grains  for  each  gram  and  seven- 
teen minims  for  each  cubic  centimeter. 
A  liter  may  be  taken  with  sufficient 
accuracy  as  being  thirty-five  fluid  ounces. 
In  some  cases  formulas  are  set  out 
elaborately  with  British  and  metric 
system  in  parallel  columns,  and  pho- 
tographers have  been  puzzled  to  know 
why  the  equivalent  of  any  one  measure 
is  by  no  means  adopted  apparently  in 
the  other.  This  may  be  the  case,  and 
yet  the  final  solutions  may  be  of  equal 
strength. 

Just  as  in  Britain  when  using  the 
British  weights  and  measures  ten  oimces 
is  taken  as  a  convenient  quantity  to 
prescribe,  so  when  using  the  metric 
system  it  is  very  frequently  the  case 
that  for  simplicity  of  expression  tii'* 
total  quantity  taken  is  a  thousand 
cubic  centimeters  (a  liter),  which  is 
nearly  four  times  as  much.  The  point 
b  a  small  one,  but  is  shown  to  be  neces- 
sary by  such  a  case  as  the  writer  has 
actually  known,  in  which  the  photog- 
rapher, having  weights  on  the  British 
system  and  measures  on  the  metric 
system,  weighed  out  the  dry  chemi- 
cals prescribed  for  ten  ounces  of  solu- 
tion, dissolved  them  in  water  to  make 


a  thousand  cubic  centimeters,  and  won- 
dered how  it  came  about  that  the 
developer  worked  so  slowly. 

The  following  chemicals  are  among 
those  which  are  frequently  required, 
and  may  be  kept  in  stcok  solutions,  the 
exact  quantities  to  be  made  up  of  each 
depending  upon  the  requirements  of 
the  worker.  We  may  say  that  with  the 
stock  solutions  of  sodium  sulphite, 
sodium  carbonate,  potassium  bromide, 
ammonia,  and  potassium  metabisulphite, 
together  with  the  dry  developer  in  pow- 
der, such  as  p)To,  practically  any 
maker's  developing  formula  can  be 
made  up,  while  with  the  gold  solution 
and  sulphocyanide  any  desired  strength 
of  toning  bath  may  be  compounded. 

As  it  is  not  advisable  to  have  a  num- 
ber of  little-used  solutions  in  stock,  the 
other  constituents  of  toning  baths  are 
best  kept  in  the  solid  state. 


Sodium  Sulphite, 

Of  this  four  ounces  may  be  taken. 
This  to  be  crushed,  and  boiled  water 
which  has  been  allowed  to  cool  a  little  is 
poured  on  to  make  the  bulk  up  to  six- 
teen ounces.  The  solution  should  at 
once  be  divided  between  a  nvunber  of 
small  bottles,  which  must  be  filled  quite 
up  to  the  top  and  closely  corked.  This 
is  a  saturated  solution  at  about  60°  F., 
and  will  deposit  crystals  in  cold  weather. 
Its  strength  is  25  per  cent. 


Sodium  Carbonate, 

This  may  be  crushed  and  dissolved 
in  the  same  way  as  the  sulphite.  Four 
ounces  dissolved  in  sixteen  ounces  of 
water  is  a  convenient  strength,  and  does 
not  crystallize  out  at  an  ordinary  tem- 
perature. This  solution  should  be  kept 
in  a  corked  bottle,  as  it  rapidly  makes 
the  stopper  of  a  stoppered  bottle  stick. 
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Potassium  Bromide. 

This  dissolves  very  quickly  in  cold 
water,  and  need  not  be  crushed.  If  the 
ounce,  as  bought,  is  dissolved  in  suffi- 
cient water  to  make  the  bulk  up  to  nine 
ounces  one  dram,  it  will  be.  a  lo  per 
cent  solution  in  the  sense  that  each  ten 
minims  of  solution  will  contain  one  grain 
of  the  bromide. 

Ammonia. 

If  ammonia  is  used,  the  0.88  solu- 
tion, as  bought,  should  be  diluted  at  once 
with  water  to  twice  its  bulk;  and  for 
working  purposes  two  ounces  of  this 
should  be  made  up  to  ten  oimces  with 
water.  This  also  is  a  10  per  cent,  solu- 
tion, as  each  ten  minims  contain  one 
minim  of  the  original  strong  solution. 

Potassium  Meiabisulphite. 

This  can  be  made  up  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  the  potassium  bromide 
solution  mentioned  above. 

Pyro. 

This  is  conveniently  kept  in  a  10  per 
cent,  solution — ^but  many  of  the  other 
developers  cannot  be  made  up  in  such  a 
concentrated  state — ^with  a  Uttle  meta- 
bisulphite  as  a  preservative.  If  sev- 
enty grains  of  potassium  metabisulphite 
are  dissolved  in  nine  ounces  and  one 
dram  of  water,  and  the  liquid  poured 
into  a  one  oimce  bottle  of  p)n:o,  the 
solution  will  be  approximately  a  10  per 
cent.  one. 

Gold  Chloride. 

This  is  conveniently  kept  in  a  solution 
containing  one  grain  in  each  dram  of 
water.  To  make  this,  the  hermetically 
sealed  tube  in  which  the  gold  chloride  is 
bought  is  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of 


clean  paper  and  broken  by  a  smart  blow- 
The  contents  of  the  paper,  glass,  and  all 
are  then  added  to  ten  drams  of  water. 
As  soon  as  the  gold  salt  has  dissolved, 
which  will  not  take  a  minute,  the  solu- 
tion is  poured  away  from  the  broken  glass 
and  diluted  to  make  in  all  fifteen  drams. 

Ammonium  Sulphocyanide. 

This  salt  rapidly  absorbs  moisture 
from  the  air  and  becomes  wet  unless  the 
bottle  is  kept  tightly  corked.  It  is  there- 
fore desirable  to  make  a  10  per  cent 
solution  of  it  as  soon  as  it  is  bought 

Some  few  other  stock  solutions  may 
be  required,  their  nature  and  number 
depending  upon  the  processes  that  the 
photographer  works,  but  in  a  general 
way  economy  and  efficiency  will  be 
served  by  keeping  the  number  as  few  as 
possible. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  work 
with  10  per  cent,  solutions  will  find 
that  many  of  the  formulas  given  by  the 
plate  makers  require  no  alterations, 
but  others,  while  eminently  workable, 
are  so  expressed  as  not  to  reveal  their 
real  composition  at  the  first  glance.  To 
take  the  case  of  a  very  well-known 
formula,  the  Ilford  p)rro-soda  one,  in 
which  metabisulphite  is  used  as  the 
preservative.  The  complete  formula  is 
as  follows: 


Water 

Potassium  metabisulphite 
Pjrrogallic  add     .     .     . 


5i  ounces. 
70    grains. 
I    ounce. 


The  working  solution  is  made  up  by 
taking  one  or  two  ounces  of  the  above 
stock  solution  and  adding  water  to  make 
twenty  ounces.    This  is  No.  i. 
No.  2  solution  is  composed  of — 


Sodium  carbonate     .     . 

2 

oimces. 

Sodium  sulphite 

2 

ounces. 

Potassium  bromide   . 

.     20 

grains. 

Water  to  make  up  to 

20 

ounces. 

Equal  parts  are  taken  of  No.  i  and  No.  2. 
We  have  it  specifically  stated  that  the 
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ounce  in  the  Ilford  formula  is  the  avoir- 
dupois ounce,  so  we  are  in  no  doubt  on 
this  point  The  fact  that  we  can  use 
one  or  two  ounces  of  the  stock  solution 
of  pyro  to  twenty  ounces  of  water  may 
be  a  little  disconcerting,  but  we  will 
assume  we  are  to  use  one  ounce,  since 
this  is  quite  strong  enough  in  all  ordi- 
nary cases.  We  will  assume  also  that 
the  water  is  "water  to"  five  and  a  half 
ounces,  rather  than  five  and  half  ounces 
of  water.  Then,  clearly,  if  we  dilute  the 
whole  of  the  stock  solution  of  p)n:o  to 
the  extent  named,  one  in  twenty,  we 
shall  have  five  and  a  half  times  twenty 
ounces  (that  is,  one  hundred  and  ten 
ounces  of  solution)  which  will  contain 
one  ounce  of  P3n:o;  so  that  each  oimce 
of  working  solution  will  contain  the  one 
hundred  and  tenth  part  of  an  ounce  of 
four  hundred  and  forty  grains  of  p)TO. 
This  is  a  strength  of  four  grains  to  the 
ounce.  But  as  this  solution  is  diluted 
with  equal  parts  of  No.  2,  the  final 
developer  contains  two  grains  of  pyro 
to  the  oimce. 

The  No.  2  solution  is  simpler,  since 
on  the  face  of  it  ten  ounces  of  water 
contain  one  oimce  each  of  sodium  car- 
bonate and  sodium  sulphite  and  ten 
grains  of  potassivun  bromide.  One 
ounce,  therefore,  of  this  solution  con- 
tains one-tenth  of  four  hundred  and 
forty  grains,  that  is  to  say,  forty-four 
grains  each  of  sodium  carbonate  and 
sodium  sulphite,  and  one  grain  of  potas- 
sium bromide.  As  it  also  is  diluted  with 
its  own  bulk  of  the  pyro  solution,  these 


figures  have  once  more  to  be  halved  in 
order  to  give  us  the  composition  per 
ounce  of  the  developers  as  applied  to 
the  plate,  which  then  works  out  as  fol- 
lows: 


Pyro    .... 

Sodium  carbonate 
Sodium  sulphite  . 
Potassium  bromide 


2    grains. 
22    grains. 
22    grains. 
}  grain. 


The  potassium  metabisulphite  used 
in  this  formula  may  be  taken  as  that 
required  to  preserve  the  pyro  in  solution, 
and  its  actual  quantity  is  immaterial 
within  wide  limits,  but  any  reader  who 
wants  to  know  how  much  there  is  pres- 
ent should  have  no  difl&culty  after  this 
explanation  in  finding  out. 

To  make  up  such  a  developer  with 
the  stock  solutions  described  above  we 
take  twenty  minims  of  the  10  per  cent. 
P)rro  solution,  eighty-eight  minims  each 
of  the  sodium  sulphite  and  the  sodium 
carbonate  solutions,  and  ten  minims  of 
the  potassium  bromide  solution,  to  which 
suflScient  water  is  to  be  added  to  make 
one  oimce,  and  we  at  once  get  a  developer 
which  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
Ilford  pyro-soda  one.  If  some  other 
formula  has  to  be  employed  it  can  be 
analyzed  as  we  have  shown,  and  made 
up  from  our  stock  solutions  in  the  same 
way.  It  may  be  that  the  formula  does 
not  contain  potassium  metabisulphite, 
but  the  small  proportion  of  it  in  the  10 
per  cent.  p3n:o  solution  may  be  neglected. 
At  the  worst  it  will  only  prolong  develop- 
ment by  a  few  seconds. — Photography. 


LENS  RAPIDITY  IN  PORTRAITURE, 


The  experience  of  generations  of  pro- 
fessional and  amateur  workers  in  por- 
traiture has  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
rapidity  is  often  an  essential  for  suc- 
cessful work  in  this  branch.  It  is 
possible  under  favorable  conditions  to 


produce  first-class  results  with  a  slow 
lens.  But  the  conditions  under  which 
portraits  are  procured  are  generally 
such  that  advantage  must  be  taken  of 
every  ray  of  light  that  can  be  included 
by  the  lens.    Except  for  group  work. 
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which  will  not  be  here  referred  to,  all 
negatives  will  be  produced  indoors  in 
a  studio  with  a  northern  light,  and  most 
of  that  cut  off  by  blinds  for  purposes 
of  modelling.  Some  of  the  finest  ar- 
tistic effects  are  obtained  by  using  light 
coming  from  one  source  only,  perhaps 
from  an  area  of  not  more  than  six  square 
feet. 

The  modelling  of  the  subject  will 
largely  depend  on  the  handling  of  the 
light.  If  a  sphere  be  placed  in  a  room 
brilliantly  lighted  upon  all  sides,  it  will 
appear  flat  like  a  disk,  but  gradually 
cut  off  the  light  on  one  side  and  the 
effect  of  curvature  will  begin  to  appear, 
the  modelling  will  improve,  till  it  will 
be  at  its  maximum  when  the  strongest 
light  comes  from  but  one  side,  and  there 
is  just  sufficient  reflected  light  from  the 
walls  and  ceiling  to  moderate  the 
shadows.  The  peculiar  effect  of  light- 
ing generally  spoken  of  as  after  Rem- 
brandt (how  that  venerable  gentleman 
must  turn  in  his  grave  at  the  mere 
thought  of  some  of  the  results — ^by  his 
commercial  pupils!)  is  produced  by 
lighting  the  subject  from  one  well- 
defined  source,  say  an  opening  three 
feet  square  high  up  in  the  studio  side 
light,  and  placing  the  camera  nearly 
opposite  to  the  source  of  light,  with  the 
sitter  between  the  light  and  the  lens. 
This  is  the  class  of  portrait  to  severely 
test  the  rapidity  of  a  lens;  there  will 
be  high  light  running  down  the  profile, 
touching  the  neck  and  some  part  of  the 
hair,  while  the  majority  of  the  sitter 
will  be  in  shadow — shadow  that  must 
not  be  too  opaque,  lest  the  result  be  a 
silhouette,  but  clear  and  transparent  and 
full  of  detail. 

Out  of  doors  a  portrait  of  small  size 
can  be  taken  with  an  exposure  of 
one-eightieth  of  a  second,  at  /|8  in 
a  bright  light.  In  a  studio  the  light 
will  be  cut  down,  and,  moreover,  the 
sitter  will  be  moderately  near  to  the  lens, 
so  that  the  light  affecting  the  photo- 


graphic plate  will  perhaps  be  but  ^^^ 
the  intensity  of  that  outside.  Now,  the 
photographer  is  called  upon  to  produce 
pictures  of  children  and  other  resdess 
creatures,  so  that  short  exposures  must 
be  given,  for  who  can  follow  the  working 
of  the  infantile  mind  and  discover  the 
psychic  moment  when  stillness  of  face 
and  limb  are  coincident,  and  will  con- 
tinue so  for  a  second  or  more?  It  is 
not  with  children  alone  that  short  ex- 
posures are  the  order  of  the  day. 
Adults  also  are  subject  to  attacks  of 
the  fidgets,  and  the  photographer  who 
was  obliged  to  wait  for  stillness  of  the 
subject,  combined  with  a  satisfactory 
expression,  could  accommodate  but  a 
small  number  of  sitters  in  a  day.  If 
the  photographer  is  accustomed  in  the 
ordinary  way  to  use  rapid  plates,  the 
only  method  of  further  reducing  the 
exposure  is  by  the  use  of  a  rapid  lens. 
A  lens  working  at  /I4  is  eight  times  as 
rapid  as  one  working  at  /|ii,  and  an 
exposure  of  one-eighth  of  a  second  is 
correct  for  the/|4  lens  when  one  second 
would  be  necessary  for  the  other. 

There  is  a  point,  however,  to  be  con- 
sidered— ^if  a  lens  working  at  an  aper- 
ture of  /I4  is  always  stopped  down  to 
/|8  to  insure  satisfactory  results,  it  is  no 
more  rapid  than  a  lens  whose  largest 
aperture  is/|8;  in  fact,  there  are  positive 
disadvantages  pertaining  to  the  rapid 
lens  stopped  down.  Some  photogra- 
phers, when  asked  what  aperture  they 
use,  will  tell  you  that  they  don't  know; 
neither  do  they  know  the  focus  of  the 
lens;  they  only  know  what  result  they 
want,  and  they  know  when  they  have 
got  it,  but  the  method  by  which  the 
result  is  arrived  at  does  not  interest 
them.  It  may  be  found  that  they  are 
using  an  /|4  lens  of  the  Petzval  tyi>e 
stopped  down  to/|8  or/[ii,  for  which 
they  may  have  paid,  if  it  be  a  lens  by 
a  first-class  maker,  some  $125  or 
$150.  It  they  had  gone  to  the 
trouble  of  finding  out  what  aperture 
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was  the  one  most  suitable  for  them  to     been  purchased  at  half  or  quarter  the 
use,  a  lens  of  this  aperture  could  have     price. 


THE  RECOVERY  OF  SILVER  WASTES- 


On  several  occasions  in  the  past  we 
have  called  attention  to  the  misappre- 
hensions which  exist  in  the  minds  of 
many  photographers  as  to  the  value  of 
the  "residues"  recovered  from  fixing 
baths  and  other  sources  containing  a 
greater  or  less  amount  of  silver.  The 
return  made  by  the  refiner  is  sometimes 
very  disappointing  to  the  sender,  and 
we  are  frequently  the  recipients  of  com- 
plaints to  this  effect,  and  even  of  reflec- 
tions upon  the  honesty  of  the  refiners. 
It  therefore  seems  necessary  at  times  to 
remind  those  who  are  seeking  to  effect 
economy  in  these  directions  of  the  actual 
conditions,  since  it  follows  from  these 
that  a  profitable  return  for  the  labor 
and  trouble  involved  in  the  recovery  of 
silver  from  baths  and  papers  is  chiefly 
dependent  on  the  scale  of  the  operations. 
Regard  needs  to  be  paid  to  the  pro- 
portionately small  amount  of  silver  that 
is  now  to  be  recovered  from  photographic 
wastes  as  compared  with  what  it  was 
when  the  bygone  processes  of  producing 
photographs  were  in  vogue,  namely, 
wet  collodion  for  negatives,  and  albumin 
paper  for  prints.  At  that  period  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  silver  used  for 
the  former  was  to  be  recovered  from  the 
developing  solution.  The  muddy  sedi- 
ment that  settled  to  the  bottom  of  the 
trays,  over  which  the  negatives  were 
developed,  was  all  metallic  silver,  simply 
precipitated  by  the  action  of  the  devel- 
oper. With  the  prints  a  good  quantity 
of  chloride  was  precipitated  from  the 
washing  waters,  prior  to  toning  the 
prints,  inasmuch  as  the  paper  was  sensi- 
tized in  strong  silver  baths,  and  a  very 
substantial  amount  was  also  to  be 
obtained  from  the  fixing  solutions,  as 
the  paper  at  that  time  was  somewhat 


heavily  salted — ^much  more  heavily  than 
is  the  case  now — Whence  it  contained  a 
larger  quantity  of  chloride  of  silver 
(unacted  upon  by  light)  which  was  dis- 
solved out  in  the  hypo.  At  the  period  to 
which  we  are  referring  silver  was  much 
more  than  double  the  price  it  is  now. 
For  example,  in  the  money  article  of  the 
Times  (London),  in  the  year  1867— that 
was  the  time  when  the  more  heavily  salted 
and  sensitized  papers  were  employed— 
we  find  the  price  of  standard  silver  quoted 
at  6oJd.  ($1.25)  per  ounce;  as  recently 
as  1881  we  see  it  was  quoted  at  5iid. 
($1.05)  per  ounce;  while  at  the  time  of 
writing  it  stands  at  24jd.  (50  cents),  or 
less  than  half  what  it  was  in  the  eighties. 

Coming  now  to  the  conditions  at 
present  obtaining  in  photography  with 
regard  to  the  silver  that  is  actually  re- 
coverable, let  us  take,  by  way  of  example, 
dry  plates,  bromide  or  gasUght  papers, 
which,  of  course,  contain  no  free  silver. 
Therefore  all  the  waste  silver  from  them 
must  be  sought  in  the  fixing  solutions. 
P.O.P.s  contain  some  free  nitrate  of 
silver,  but  it  is  very  little,  as  compared 
with  that  in  the  old  home-sensitized 
albumin  papers.  This  also  applies  to 
the  collodio-chloride  and  the  ready 
sensitized  albumin  papers  of  commerce. 
In  particular  reference  to  dry-plates  it 
will  be  remembered  that  some  years  ago 
quantitative  tests  were  made  of  the 
silver  contained  in  various  brands  of 
commercial  dry  plates,  from  which  it 
was  seen  that  in  some  the  quantity  per 
quarter-plate  was  i  grain;  in  others,  it 
was  somewhat  greater. 

It  may  be  interpolated  here  that  the 
actual  quantity  of  the  silver  is  not  a 
criterion  of  the  quality  of  a  plate;  the 
state  of  aggregation,  etc.,  of  the  silver 
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haloid  is  a  more  decisive  factor;  that  is 
to  say,  a  photographer  will  be  foolish  to 
give  up  one  plate  which  answers  his 
purpose  for  another  simply  in  the  hope 
of  recovering  a  larger  quantity  of  silver. 
Such  a  proceeding  would  be  the  very 
reverse  of  economical. 

If  we  take  an  average,  say  15  grains 
to  the  dozen,  we  shall  see  that  a  gross  of 
quarter-plates,  or  a  proportional  num- 
ber of  other  sizes,  contain  but  180  grains 
of  silver  in  the  first  instance.  Now,  it 
is  obvious  that  a  certain  proportion  of 
this  is  reduced  in  the  development  to 
form  the  image.  Assuming  that  half 
the  silver  is  taien  up  in  the  formation 
of  the  image,  it  follows  that  there  is  only 
90  grains  to  be  recovered  from  the  fixing 
baths,  supposing  that  none  whatever 
were  lost — a,  practically  impossible  thing 
even  with  the  most  careful  manipulation. 
Hence  it  will  be  seen,  supposing  there 
were  no  waste  at  all,  one  has  to  use 
six  gross  of  quarter-plates  to  get  an 
ounce  of  silver,  which,  when  obtained, 
is  worth  only  a  farthing  over  a  couple  of 
shillings. 

Bromide  and  gaslight  papers,  as  a  rule, 
contain  less  silver  than  do  plates.  There- 
fore there  is  proportionately  less  silver 
to  be  obtained  from  them  in  the  fixing 
solutions — the  only  source  from  which 
it  can  be  looked  for.  With  regard  to 
gelatine,  P.O.P.s,  collodio-chloride,  and 
albumin  papers,  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  in  them, 
though  in  a  far  less  proportion  than 
when  the  last-named  paper  is  sensitized 
by  the  user.  This  free  silver  may  be 
recovered  from  the  washing  waters  by 
precipitating  it  as  a  chloride  with  com- 
mon salt,  or,  better  still,  with  hydro- 
chloric acid — ^the  common  commercial 
acid  is  quite  good  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  acid,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say, 
is  preferable  to  the  salt,  inasmuch  as 
the  precipitated  chloride  subsides  more 
quickly  and  more  compactly  than  when 
it  is  thrown  down  with  salt.    The  rest 


of  the  silver  in  these  papers  is  recoverable 
from  the  fixing  solution  in  the  same  way 
as  it  is  from  bromide  and  other  develop- 
able papers,  namely,  by  precipitating 
it  as  a  sulphide  with  sulphide  of  potas- 
sium— ^" liver  of  sulphur." 

Though  all  the  silver  in  unfixed  prints 
is  theoretically  recoverable  from  the 
ashes,  such  prints  will  be  a  very  in- 
considerable item,  as  careful  workers 
do  not  get  many  spoiled  prints.  Trim- 
mings from  fixed  prints  and  spoiled  prints 
that  have  been  fixed  are  not  worth 
saving,  as  the  ash  from  them  contains 
such  an  exceedingly  small  quantity  of 
the  metal,  while  it  materially  increases 
the  bulk  of  the  residue  and  adds  to  the 
refiner's  charges. 

In  the  above  the  subject  has  been 
dealt  with  from  a  purely  business  point 
of  view,  and  photographers  in  a  small 
way  of  business,  as  well  as  amateurs, 
will  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  for 
themselves  as  to  what  their  scale  of 
working  must  be  for  the  recovery  of 
silver  to  be  remunerative. 

Supposing,  we  will  say,  that  15  Ounces 
of  silver  are  recovered  as  the  result  of  a 
year's  savings,  and  it  turns  out  to  be  of 
the  purity  of  standard  silver,  it  wUl 
realize,  at  the  present  price  of  silver,  a 
trifle  over  30s.  ($7.50).  Out  of  that  has 
to  be  deducted  the  refiner's  charges  for 
reducing,  the  carriage  to  him,  the  cost 
of  the  liver  of  sulphur;  added  to  this  is 
the  value  of  the  time  and  trouble  ex- 
pended in  collecting  the  wastes. 

In  establishments  where  a  large  busi- 
ness is  done  there  is  little  question  that, 
with  suitable  appliances  and  method, 
it  does  pay  to  save  all  residues.  Many, 
we  know,  cling  to  a  somewhat  optimistic 
view  of  the  value  of  residues,  and  there- 
fore in  a  later  article  we  will  describe 
a  test  which  can  be  carried  out  at  home 
by  which  a  reasonably  correct  idea  of  the 
monetary  value  of  residues  may  be 
obtained. — British  Journal  of  Photog- 
raphy. 
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MASTERS  IN  PORTRAITURE— FRIEDRICH  AUGUST  VON  KAULBACH. 


BY   SIDNEY  ALLAN. 


Friedrich  August  von  Kaulbach 
is  one  of  the  best  known  portrait  painters 
of  Germany.  He  is  the  grand-nephew  of 
the  famous  historical  painter,  Wilhelm 
von  Kaulbach,  and  a  son  of  Friedrich 
August,  Sr.,  also  a  painter  of  renown. 
Belonging  to  a  family  of  artists,  he  began 
painting  as  a  mere  boy,  and  quickly 
established  a  reputation  for  himself. 

It  was  his  versatility  which  first 
attracted  attention  to  him.  He  is  an 
excellent  caricaturist,  and  tried  himself 
successfully  in  genre  painting,  costume 
pictures,  historical  and  religious  sub- 
jects, also  in  landscapes,  and  even  in 
designs  for  posters  and  advertisements. 
The  design  for  the  "Schiitzenlise,"  a 
young  Bavarian  girl  in  short  dresses 
skipping  along  with  half  a  dozen  skins 
in  each  hand,  made  him  famous  all  over 
the  world.  Artists  for  a  long  time  did 
not  take  him  quite  seriously;  he  seemed 
to  be  too  clever  to  be  great,  and  a 
trifle  ** commercial''  in  the  bargain;  but 
gradually  the  opinionism  changed;  this 
was  largely  due  to  his  portraits.  In  his 
portraits  we  notice  the  same  versatility, 
the  same  ease  of  performance,  as  in  all 
his  other  work,  but  it  is  particularly 
noteworthy  in  his  representations  of 
young  girls  and  children. 

Figs.  I,  2,  and  3  are  excellent  delinea- 
tions of  young  women.  Fig.  4  impresses 
us  as  being  a  trifle  cheap.  There  is  too 
much  detail,  and  the  form  of  the  lower 
body  is  too  accentuated.  There  is  a 
flavor  of  the  vaudeville  about  the  cos- 
tume, and  we  can  hardly  believe  the 
painter  that  he  portrayed  in  Mrs.  M.  a 
sedate  German  hausfrau  of  undoubted 
respectability,  although  her  face  looks 
innocent  enough.  The  elaborate  mosaic 
chair,  the  abundance  of  lines  in  the 
skirt,  the  fan  and  opera  cloak,  the  frills 


and  ruches,  and  the  heavy  ornamental 
curtain  in  the  background  rather  harm 
the  composition  than  benefit  it.  The 
detail  in  itself  is  well  managed,  but  there 
is  no  bigness  or  breadth  about  it.  The 
first  thing  that  attracts  our  attention  is 
the  pose;  after  that  our  eyes  glide  from 
one  detail  to  another,  and  only  finally 
we  discover  the  face. 

Kaulbach  seems  to  be  particularly 
fond  of  detail.  He  seldom  manages  to 
be  as  simple  as  in  Fig.  3,  6,  or  8.  He 
likes  to  depict  all  the  fineries  of  a 
lady's  gown,  and  at  times  does  it  with 
considerable  skill,  as  in  Figs,  i  and  6. 
There  is  little  fault  to  be  found  with  Fig. 
I.  The  pose  is  a  natural  one,  it  fills  the 
space  exceedingly  well,  and  there  is 
enough  contrast  of  black  and  white  to 
lend  interest  to  the  light  hat  arid  gown. 
The  boa  really  does  the  trick.  Without 
it  the  effect  of  the  light  figure  would  be 
too  much  like  a  silhouette. 

Fig.  2  is  less  harmonious.  Too  much 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  feathers 
and  laces,  and  as  the  whole  figure  is 
light  in  key,  the  background  should 
have  been  less  heavy.  It  seems  that  not 
only  photographers  but  also  painters 
favor  the  Gainsborough  background. 

The  "Portrait  of  Miss  L."  (Fig.  3) 
is  a  charming  composition,  only  the  light 
to  the  left,  around  the  bow  and  the  rim 
of  the  hat,  looks  as  if  it  was  faked  in. 
I  wonder  if  Kaulbach  learned  that  from 
Pierce  or  J.  C.  Strauss! 

Fig.  7  strikes  us  as  being  heavy  and 
stiff.  Of  course,  we  have  to  take  into 
consideration  that  the  sitter  is  a  lady  of 
Teutonic  proportions  in  a  rather  cum- 
bersome gown.  The  management  of 
the  train  in  the  right  corner  is  a  skilful 
piece  of  work.  Also,  the  column  is  well 
placed.     It  needed  something  on  the  left 
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side  to  balance  the  bulky  and  black 
figure.  And  a  column  (which  suggests 
massiveness)  was  in  this  instance  pref- 
erable to  any  curtain  or  landscape  vista. 

Kaulbach  nearly  always  reminds  us  of 
somebody  else.  I  believe  he  could  com- 
pose and  paint  a  picture  in  any  fashion- 
able style.  Fig.  6,  with  its  precise  lines, 
reminds  us  of  the  modem  English 
school.  There  is  plenty  of  detail,  but 
it  has  been  handled  with  more  refine- 
ment than  in  either  Fig.  2  or  4.  The 
conception  of  a  dark  figure  against  a 
middle  tint  background  is  fine.  The 
face,  bust,  and  the  strong  accents  in  the 
lace  fichu  lend  an  interesting  color  note 
to  the  composition.  The  rectangular 
shape  of  the  dark  stripes  in  the  back- 
groimd,  suggesting  a  tree  trunk  in  the 
open  country,  give  to  the  picture  a  rare 
atmospheric  quality. 

There  is  not  much  to  say  about  Fig. 
8.  I  like  it  for  its  simplicity.  It  is  a 
composition  in  three  tones,  and  in  a  way 
carries  out  the  same  idea  as  Fig.  6. 

The  portrait  ** Sisters'*  (Fig.  5)  is  one 
of  Kaulbach's  masterpieces.  Look  how 
skilfully  the  curves  of  the  four  legs  are 
managed!  How  graceful  and  natural 
the  pose  of  both  children  is,  and  how  the 
white  dress  is  used  as  the  principal  color 
note!  The  shape  of  the  dress,  the  two 
faces,  and  the  arm  to  the  right  form  a 
sort  of  ellipse,  a  line  or  shape  arrange- 
ment that  holds  the  group  together. 
The  settee  is  as  cumbersome  as  any 
** studio''  furniture,  but  somehow  its 
straight  lines  do  not  look  obtrusive.  I 
believe  that  the  placing  of  the  branch 
where  the  leg  of  the  settee  touches  the 
floor  has  much  to  do  with  this  effect. 
It  is  a  mere  detail,  but  it  took  away  all 
angular  harshness  that  otherwise  would 
have  been  unavoidable.  One  picture 
like  this  is  enough  to  make  a  painter 
famous;  at  least,  this  was  the  case  with 
Kaulbach.  After  exhibiting  this  portrait 
in  the  early  eighties  (when  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  meet  the  painter  and  see 
this  particular  picture)   his  reputation 


as  a  painter  of  children  was  firmly 
established,  and  if  such  a  thing  happens 
in  Germany,  it  generally  means  for  a 
lifetime. 

The  color  effects,  so  far  as  I  remember, 
were  particularly  striking,  but  we  cannot 
judge  that  from  a  reproduction.  Quite 
remarkable,  however,  is  the  differentia- 
tion of  texture  in  the  two  dresses,  the 
hair,  the  stockings  and  shoes.  We  can 
almost  guess  the  material. 

Charming  also  is  the  Re)molds  ver- 
sion of  the  little  child  (Fig.  11).  I 
generally  do  not  approve  of  such  imita- 
tions, but  there  is  still  a  decided  differ- 
ence between  a  direct  imitation  (as  you 
so  often  see  in  photographic  portraiture) 
and  an  original  composition  after  a 
certain  master.  The  background  in 
this  picture  is  a  trifle  monotonous.  It 
should  be  broken,  in  the  true  Reynolds 
fashion,  somewhere  in  the  left  comer. 

In  Fig.  10  we  have  a  novel  use  of  the 
oval  shape.  The  lady  is  represented  as 
sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the  oval, 
looking  through  the  opening  at  the 
spectator.  Her  sleeve  and  drapery 
break  the  monotony  of  the  curve. 

"The  Daughters  of  the  Duke  of 
Koburg-Gotha"  is  a  most  ambitious 
effort.  It  is  good  in  part,  as,  for  instance, 
the  standing  figure  to  the  right,  but  is 
very  bad  as  a  group.  There  is  no 
unity,  no  concentration.  Neither  the 
light  nor  line  arrangement  is  remark- 
able. Everything  is  restless,  a-jumble. 
There  is  enough  material  for  half  a 
dozen  pictures  instead  of  one.  And 
yet  there  is  a  certain  grace  and  charm 
in  the  figures  that  save  the  picture  from 
being  commonplace.  If  it  had  been 
treated  more  as  a  picture,  the  painter 
no  doubt  would  have  made  a  much  finer 
composition  out  of  it.  But  he  had  to 
get  four  likenesses.  That  was  an  intri- 
cate problem,  and  it  proved  a  trifle  too 
much  for  him. 

The  next  paper  will  be  devoted  to  the 
works  of  J.  W.  Alexander. 
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Of  all  the  troublesome  jobs  which 
have  to  be  undertaken  by  the  photog- 
rapher, there  are  none  that  call  for  more 
resource  and  technical  skill  than  the 
photographing  of  a  piece  of  complicated 
machinery.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  the 
work  has  to  be  done  under  circum- 
stances that  would  make  even  a  simple 
bit  of  work  difficult.  As  often  as  not  the 
point  of  view  required  is  one  facing  the 
largest  light,  and  neighboring  objects 
throw  cross  shadows  that  still  further 
confuse  the  crowded  details.  Working 
under  these  adverse  conditions,  the 
photographer  is  expected  to  produce  a 
print  in  which  the  important  parts  that 
call  for  attention  stand  out  clearly,  free 
from  shadows  of  other  objects,  and 
relieved  against  a  white  or  light-gray 
background. 

A  good  deal  of  judgment  and  quiet 
assurance  are  required  in  making  the 
preliminary  arrangements.  Generally 
speaking,  the  people  for  whom  the  work 
is  to  be  done  know  nothing  of  the  pho- 
tographer's requirements,  and  may  be 
inclined  to  look  upon  his  requests  as 
being  unnecessary.  If  he  knows  ex- 
actly what  he  wants,  and  can  discrimi- 
nate between  what  is  capable  of  being 
done  and  what  is  practically  impossible, 
and  can,  if  required,  give  convincing 
reasons  for  what  he  wants  done,  his 
clients  are  likely  to  prove  amenable  to 
reason. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  imperative  that 
he  should  have  sufficient  room  in  which 
to  work.  He  is,  presumably,  provided 
with  at  least  a  couple  of  lenses  embrac- 
ing diflFerent  angles  on  the  plate  to  be 
used.  An  exact  knowledge  of  what  they 
will  include  at  diflFerent  distances,  and  a 
foot  rule,  will  assist  him  in  coming  to 


a  rapid  decision  as  to  what  alterations 
are  absolutely  necessary,  and  how  they 
may  best  be  made.  Fussiness  and  con- 
tradictory orders  will  ruin  his  reputation 
at  once.  As  an  instance  of  this  sort  of 
thing  in  my  own  experience,  an  elabo- 
rately built  up  platform  was  moved 
at  the  request  of  the  photographer 
several  yards  three  times,  and  was  finally 
placed  within  a  foot  of  its  original  posi- 
tion. 

When  the  machine  is  too  heavy  for 
easy  removal,  and  the  lighting  is  alto- 
gether unsuitable,  temporary  blinds  and 
the  use  of  artificial  light  to  supplement 
the  exposure  may  have  to  be  resorted 
to,  while  to  overcome  cross  shadows 
reflectors  may  have  to  be  employed. 
White  tissue  paper  lightly  attached  to  the 
window  will  soften  an  overstrong  direct 
light,  and  at  the  same  time  will  diflfuse 
that  which  passes,  with  the  result  that 
gleaming  high  lights  from  the  polished 
metal  will  be  less  obtrusive,  and  the 
deep  shadows  will  be  better  lit.  In 
some  instances  the  windows  may  have 
to  be  blocked  up  with  brown  paper  and 
artificial  light  used.  Sheets  of  white 
cardboard  may  be  placed  in  such  posi- 
tions and  at  such  angles  as  to  reflect  the 
light  into  the  deeper  shadows. 

When  artificial  light  has  to  be  used 
to  supplement  the  exposures,  magne- 
sium ribbon  will  be  found  the  more 
generally  useful.  There  are  many  flash 
lamps  on  the  market,  but  in  my  own 
case  I  nearly  always  get  all  I  want  with 
pieces  of  magnesium  ribbon  held  in  a 
pair  of  pliers  and  kept  moving.  The 
main  light  and  shade  are  best  given  by 
daylight,  the  ribbon  being  used  to  give 
a  little  illumination  in  the  darkest  cor- 
ners, just  as  reflectors  might  be.     It  is 
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better  in  all  classes  of  work,  and  most 
particularly  with  regard  to  machinery, 
to  diffuse  the  light  through  a  screen  of 
tissue  paper  than  to  allow  it  to  fall  direct 
upon  the  bright  metal.  The  magne- 
sium candles  now  sold  may  also  be 
found  useful.  In  using  these  the  tissue 
paper  screen  should  also  be  employed. 

As  the  blocking  out  from  the  negative 
of  other  objects  than  those  required  is  a 
difficult  and  tedious  process,  it  is  much 
better  to  go  to  some  trouble  to  rig  up  a 
suitable  background.  The  white  sheets 
sometimes  offered  for  the  purpose  in 
engineering  establishments  are  worse 
than  useless.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  badly 
creased,  dirty,  and  fall  into  unsightly 
folds.  Stout  white  paper,  such  as  is 
made  in  large  sizes  for  draughtsmen's 
use,  is  distinctly  preferable,  and,  if  neatly 
joined  with  a  mountant  that  is  nearly 
dry,  a  background  of  practically  any 
size  may  be  made  up  that  will  require 
the  minimum  of  retouching. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  useless  to  make 
the  exposure  while  other  machinery  is 
at  work.  However  solidly  built  the 
workshop  may  be,  there  is  always  a 
certain  amount  of  vibration  that  will 
cause  blurred  outlines  in  the  negative. 
When  a  large  number  of  workmen  are 
employed,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  that 
the  operations  will  be  stopped  for  an 
hour  or  so  to  enable  the  photographer 
to  make  his  exposure.  The  breakfast 
time  or  the  dinner  hour  should  be 
selected,  and  all  arrangements  should  be 
completed  in  advance,  so  that  the  fullest 
advantage  may  be  taken  of  these  periods 
of  cessation  of  work. 

The  vibration  of  the  premises  is  not 
the  only  cause  which  leads  to  blurring. 
Currents  of  heated  air  are  quite  as 
troublesome.  In  one  case  that  came 
under  my  notice  an  engine  that  had  to 
be  photographed  was  running  until 
within  a  few  minutes  of  the  time  when 
the  exposure  was  made.  The  cylinder 
was  still  hot,  with  the  result  that  the 


hot  air  ascending  from  it  caused  all  the 
adjacent  parts  to  be  badly  blurred.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  stand  at  the  side  of 
a  fireplace,  or  gas  stove,  and  notice  how 
the  current  of  ascending  hot  air  gives  to 
all  objects  beyond  the  appearance  of 
motion  to  realize  this. 

The  color  of  the  machinery  and  the 
nature  of  the  paint  used  are  also  points 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  is 
common  to  give  machinery  a  first  coat 
of  lead-colored  paint,  and  as  this  has  a 
rather  dull  surface  it  is  much  better  for 
the  photographer's  purpose  than  the 
glossy,  non-actinic  blacks,  greens,  and 
reds  which  are  used  for  the  last  coat, 
and  better  than  the  oil-stained  raw 
material.  If  this  be  pointed  out  to  the 
person  in  charge,  arrangements  can  gen- 
erally be  made  to  have  the  photograph 
made  at  that  stage. 

It  will  usually  be  found  that  all  the 
bright  parts  are  smeared  with  oil.  In 
itself  this  is  rather  an  advantage  than 
otherwise,  since  it  helps  to  reduce  the 
excessive  contrasts,  but  the  irregular 
coating  will  certainly  show  in  the  fin- 
ished print  and  be  an  eyesore.  A  piece 
of  clean  cotton  waste  should  be  used  to 
remove  the  irregular  smears.  Shafting 
and  cylinders  should  be  wiped  in  the 
direction  of  their  length,  care  being 
taken  not  to  introduce  wave-like  mark- 
ings. In  wiping  globular  and  irregular- 
shaped  turned  work,  the  waste  may  be 
passed  round  the  work,  when  by  pulling 
first  one  end  and  then  the  other  of  the 
waste  a  regular  appearance  will  be 
given  to  the  surface. 

When  all  has  been  done  to  reduce  con- 
trasts by  diffusing  the  light,  and  to  avoid 
halation  by  backing  the  plates  and 
adopting  rapid  development,  there  are 
almost  certain  to  be  some  defects  to 
be  removed  from  the  negative.  Bright 
patches  of  light  will  be  reflected  from 
angles  and  globular  parts  of  the  polished 
work.  These  must  be  rubbed  down  on 
the  negative,   and  for  that  purpose  I 
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find  the  mechanical  reducer  introduced 
by  Mr.  Baskett  is  much  better  than 
wood  alcohol.  The  reducer  is  made  by 
mixing  together  a  twopenny  box  of 
Globe  polish,  two  ounces  of  terebene, 
and  two  ounces  of  olive  oil.  The  mix- 
ture is  strained  through  a  piece  of  fine 
muslin  and  applied  with  the  sharpened 
end  of  a  cork.     It  will  readily  remove 


small,  obtrusive  high  lights.  Larger  parts 
are  dealt  with  by  using  the  flat  end  of 
a  cork. 

Joints  in  the  paper  background  may, 
of  course,  be  removed  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  if  reflectors  and  magnesium 
powder  have  been  used  to  equalize  the 
lighting,  the  negative  should  require  but 
very  little  working  up. 


ALVIN  LANGDON  COBURN. 


[Under  the  caption  of  "  Photographers 
I  Have  Met,"  ** Touchstone''  draws 
an  amusing  sketch  of  Alvin  Langdon 
Cobum  in  the  current  number  of 
The  Amateur  Photographer  and  Pho- 
tographic Neu'Sy  reprinted  below.  Mr. 
Cobum  was  for  a  time  a  beUever  in 
the  grotesque  in  wearing  apparel  as  a 
method  of  advertising,  the  sort  of  thing 
that  is  sometimes  seen  at  our  Western 
conventions. — Ed.  W.  P.  M.] 

If  there  had  not  been  a  Cobum,  the 
Americans  would  have  been  obliged  to 
invent  one  in  order  to  boss  the  British 
in  the  Secessionist  interest.  However, 
one  fateful  day  the  right  man  walked 
into  the  "Little  Gallery"  with  an  as- 
tounding prnt  representing  some  chunks 
of  wood  stuck  in  the  mud.  The  boys 
were  instantly  fascinated  by  this  too 
utterly  precious  impression  of  "Ports- 
mouth, U.  S.  A.;"  but  directly  they  saw 
the  hat  they  blanched  and  blenched. 
"Fear  not,"  said  the  dictator  ("A.  S."), 
"although  we  will  cherish  his  prints,  the 
male  picture-hat  man  shall  be  banished 
to  London." 

A.  L.  C.  was  born  a  technician  and  an 
artist,  so  that  his  early  works  showed 
a  fine  disdain  for  both  art  and  technique. 
Later  on,  like  a  wise  man,  he  modified 
his  estimate  of  his  natural  abilities, 
went  to  some  elementary  art  classes  in 
London,  and  bought  a  shilling  text- 
book. 


These  measures  worked  wonders,  and 
resulted  in  that  epochal  series  of  not-at- 
home  portraits  known  as  "The  Blooms- 
bury  Bounders,"  and  in  that  not  less 
notable  series,  "Photo  Fragments  of 
Marked  Men,"  in  which  the  soul  of  each 
great  personage  is  indicated  by  a  portion 
of  his  face,  such  as  the  chin,  tip-tilted 
nose,  or  eyelash. 

The  basis  of  A.  L.  C.'s  splendid  suc- 
cess is  not  the  enlargement  of  under- 
exposed snapshots,  but  his  secret  printing 
process.  Cobum's  pictorial  personality 
is  so  intense  that  he  is  able  to  project  it 
wherever  he  Usteth.  I  have  known  him, 
while  manipulating  roll-film  snapshots 
in  a  daylight  tank,  exert  such  powerful 
telepathic  influence  that  when  the  film 
was  fished  out  every  section  bore  in  the 
comer  a  graphic  image  of  Cobum's — 
mind! 

When  first  I  knew  Cobum  he  was 
decorative,  from  the  crown  of  his  hat  to 
the  soles  of  his  patent-leather  shoes. 
''Sacrer  we  cried.  ''Cest  ipatantr' 
Yes,  we  laughed  at  Cobum,  but  we 
really  had  a  sneaking  admiration  for 
him  all  the  same;  for  an  eccentricity 
which  would  be  absurd  in  a  poseur 
becomes  delightful  when  it  is  backed 
by  that  genius  which  appears  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  hustling  American.  The 
cleverest  of  us  realized  that  Cobum  was 
cram  full  of  genius;  the  rest  of  us  pre- 
tended that  we  did. 
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In  his  youthful  days  Alvin  Langdon 
Coburn  was  often  as  eccentric  in  his  art 
as  he  was  in  his  dress.  But,  alas!  those 
happy  days  have  passed  with  the  passing 
of  the  Paris  hat  and  flowing  tie;  he  is 
still  original,  but  he  has  almost  forgotten 
how  to  be  eccentric. 

And  yet  Cobum's  eccentricities  were 
never  serious  posing;  his  clothes  might 
have  partaken  of  the  nature  of  an  adver- 
tisement, and  as  a  friend  of  Bernard 
Shaw  he  must  have  realized  the  value 
of  advertisement;  but  his  eccentricities 
in  art  were  fun — genuine  fun.  All  the 
time  his  critics  were  fulminating,  Alvin 
was  laughing  up  his  sleeve;  and  while 


his  critics  were  calling  down  the  ven- 
geance of  Heaven  on  his  latest  impu- 
dence in  *' light-pictures,'*  Alvin  was 
explaining  to  his  intimate  friends  that 
he  had  **  considered  the  negative  rather 
amusing." 

As  the  years  fly  by  and  are  lost  to  him, 
Coburn  is  becoming  less  rococo  in  his 
imagination,  and  consequently  less  ex- 
uberant in  his  originality;  but  his  en- 
thusiasm is  unabated,  and  he  is  learning 
to  realize  his  limitations.  One  of  these 
days  he  will  become  quite  normal — but 
then,  perhaps,  he  will  have  given  up 
photography. 


CONTROLLING  BROMIDE  PRINTS. 


BY  P.  H.   HENDLEY,   L.S.A. 


Up  to  the  date  of  the  introduction 
of  Sterry's  process  the  methods  of  con- 
trolling gradation  in  bromide  prints 
were  not  very  satisfactory,  nor  were  they 
easy  of  manipulation.  With  ordinary 
care  and  cleanliness  it  is  within  the 
power  of  the  average  photographer  to 
produce  a  perfect  print  by  this  method. 
The  great  feature  of  this  process  is 
the  fine  gradation  to  be  obtained,  and 
the  softening  of  contrasts.  Nor  is  this 
all.  Where  we  have  to  reduce  to  mono- 
chrome a  wide  range  of  colors,  as  in 
complex  flower  studies,  we  can  obtain 
pictures  with  a  much  truer  gradation 
than  it  is  possible  by  straight  exposure 
and  development. 

The  process  is  extremely  simple.  All 
we  have  to  do  is  to  soak  the  exposed 
but  undeveloped  bromide  paper  first 
in  water  for  two  or  three  minutes; 
then  in  a  bath  of  bichromate  of  potash 
for  a  few  minutes;  rinse  in  two  changes 
of  water  to  wash  out  excess  of  the 
reagent,  and  finally  develop  in  the  ordi- 
nary way. 


The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  make 
up  a  stock  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash.  It  does  not  matter  if  a  few 
crystals  of  the  salt  remain  undissolved 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  as  this  only 
shows  that  the  solution  is  saturated. 
From  this  we  can  make  up  baths  of 
varying  strength. 

Next  (if  using  an  imfamiliar  bromide 
paper)  we  take  our  negative  and  make 
a  series  of  exposures  to  determine  the 
time  necessary  to  obtain  perfect  detail  in 
the  high  lights.  No  notice  need  be  taken 
of  the  shadows  being  overprinted,  as 
the  bichromate  bath  will  keep  back  the 
development  of  these  when  we  make 
our  final  prints.  The  necessary  exp)o- 
sure  having  been  discovered,  we  make 
a  trial  exposure,  and  cut  it  into  strips, 
taking  in  portions  of  the  highest  light 
and  the  deepest  shadow.  Next  we  take 
our  stock  solution,  and  from  it  measure 
out  carefully,  say,  half  a  drachm,  and 
make  up  to  ten  ounces  with  cold  water. 
Place  the  exposed  strip  in  a  bath  of 
cold  water  for  two  or  three  minutes — 
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this  I  find  is  rather  an  important  step 
in  the  process,  as  unless  this  is  done  the 
bichromate  bath  seems  to  act  unevenly 
on  the  emulsion,  and  may  lead  to  un- 
sightly stains  appearing  on  the  finished 
print — and  then  transfer  to  the  bichro- 
mate bath.  Leave  it  in  this  for  four  or 
five  minutes,  then  rinse  twice  in  clean 
water  and  develop  as  usual.  Personally 
I  use  amidol  for  preference,  as  toning 
with  sulphide  or  hypo-alum  works 
best  after  this.  Development  is  re- 
tarded, but  it  is  advisable  to  go  on  until 
the  detail  comes  up  in  the  high  light. 
Now  rinse  quickly  and  fix  in  acid  hypo. 
The  acid  is  important  here  because  it 
will  remove  any  yellow  stain  left  by 
the  bichromate  bath.  When  fixed, 
remove  the  print  to  a  well-lighted  room, 
and  examine  it  side  by  side  with  a 
straight  print  from  the  same  negative. 
It  is  probable  that  the  result  will  be  a 
considerable  improvement  on  the  straight 
print.  However,  if  it  is  not  entirely 
satisfactory,  baths  of  greater  strength 
can  be  made  up  from  the  stock  solution, 
and  further  trials  made  with  the  exposed 
strips  reposing  in  the  drawer. 

Having  determined  our  exposure, 
and  decided  on  the  strength  of  our 
bichromate  bath,  we  make  a  final 
exposure  and  develop  and  fix.  Then 
compare  this  result  with  the  straight 
print.  It  is  important  that  the  final 
washing  should  be  thorough.  In  this 
way  we  can  obtain  extraordinary  differ- 
ences in  our  prints. 

The  negative  which  I  used  in  making 
my  trials  of  this  process  was,  I  thought, 
hopelessly  spoilt  by  stains  produced  by 
my  having  attempted  local  reduction. 
But  my  astonishment  was  great  when 
I  discovered  that  all  signs  of  the  stain 
were  nearly  obliterated  by  the  adoption 
of  this  process. 

The  conclusions  that  are  to  be  drawn 
from  my  results  are: 

I.  By  this  process  we  have  a  means 
by   which   great  softening  in  contrast 


can    be  ^obtained,    the    scale    of    tone 
gradation  being  greatly  improved. 

2.  We  can  obtain  greater  detail  in  the 
shadows  than  we  could  without  it. 

3.  In  subjects  in  which  we  have  to 
reduce  to  monochrome  a  wide  range 
of  colors  we  can  obtain  a  correct 
rendering,  although  we  may  have,  on 
our  negative,  overexposed  for  the  whites 
and  blues,  and  more  correctly  exposed 
for  the  reds,  yellows,  and  greens. 

4.  In  landscape  subjects,  where  we 
have  on  the  same  negative  a  good  sky 
with  a  fine  cloud  detail,  we  can  keep 
back  the  development  of  the  landscape 
until  we  have  brought  out  the  sky 
detail. 

5.  From  a  negative  which  is  badly 
stained  we  can  get  a  good  clean  print. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  add  a  word  of 
caution:  When  working  with  this  pro- 
cess, or  indeed  any  other  in  whJth 
bichromate  salts  are  used,  it  is  advisable 
that  the  operator  should  wear  rubber 
finger  stalls.  If  the  solution  gets  into 
any  small  cuts  or  abrasions  in  the  skin, 
ulcers  are  apt  to  form,  which  are  very 
slow  in  healing. 


A    Non-cockling   Mountani. — Take 


Gelatine  (Nelson's  No.  i) 2  ounces. 

Glycerine 4  drams. 

Wood  alcohol 3  ounces. 

Water 7  ounces. 


Soak  the  gelatine  in  the  water  until 
quite  soft,  and  then  dissolve  by  gentle 
heat.  Mix  the  glycerine  in  the  wood 
alcohol,  and  add  it  gradually  to  the 
solution  of  gelatine,  stirring  thoroughly 
after  each  addition  in  order  to  prevent 
coagulation.  As  soon  as  all  the  alcohol 
is  added,  and  the  solution  is  quite  clear, 
it  may  be  drawn  off  into  suitable  jars. 
The  jars  will  have  to  be  placed  in  hot 
water  to  melt  the  mountant  before  use. 


URANIUM  TONraG. 


At  one  time  the  only  toning  process 
for  bromide  prints,  this  method  is  now 
almost  discarded.  The  drawbacks  to  it 
are  rather  numerous.  The  prints  must 
be  absolutely  free  from  hypo,  otherwise 
fearful  stains  are  the  result;  the  prints 
are  intensified  as  well  as  toned  (the 
greater  the  toning  action,  the  more  the 
intensification);  and,  lastly,  the  toned 
print  must  be  both  briefly  and  cautiously 
washed,  to  avoid  general  or  patchy  weak- 
ening of  the  tone  by  ordinary  tap- water. 
Add  to  these  disabilities  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  uranium-toned  prints  have 
not  proved  permanent,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  method  has 
fallen  out  of  use.  Its  inclusion  in  the 
present  monograph  is  intended  as  a 
deterrent  against  its  use,  despite  the 
quite  pleasing  and  characteristic  choco- 
late-color tones  which  it  gives.  Still,  to 
give  uranium  its  due,  we  must  record 
the  experience  of  such  careful  workers 
as  Mr.  Welborne  Piper,  that  the  results 
have  proved  perfectly  permanent  in  the 
sense  that  the  tone  has  improved  rather 
than  otherwise  with  time.  Therefore, 
while  space  cannot  be  devoted  to  the  full 
details  of  the  method,  the  following 
points  essential  to  success,  and  quite  dis- 
regarded in  most  of  the  text-book  articles 
on  the  process,  may  be  mentioned: 
Metol  or  amidol  is  better  than  ferrous 
oxalate  as  a  developer.  A  light  print  is 
needed.  The  fixing  must  be  thorough, 
say  fifteen  minutes  in  hypo,  three  ounces 
to  the  pint.  Hypo  must  be  thoroughly 
removed  by  an  hour's  washing  in  run- 
ning water,  followed  by  fifteen  minutes 
in  alum,  2  oimces;  citric  acid,  \  ounce; 
water,  20  ounces;  and  a  further  washing 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  water. 
The  working  toning  solutions  should  be 
very  weak,  much  weaker  than  advised 
in  the  usual  formulae.  Convenient  stock 
solutions  are:  A.   Uranium  acetate,   \ 
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ounce;  water,  25  ounces.  B.  Potassium 
ferricyanide,  \  ounce;  water,  25  ounces. 
The  ferricyanide  solutions  should  be 
made  up  at  the  time  of  use.  These  i  per 
cent,  solutions  are  diluted  to  give  i  part 
of  each  chemical  in  about  3000  parts  of 
water;  that  is,  i  ounce  each  of  A  and  B 
should  be  diluted  with  water  to  form 
30  ounces  of  toner,  adding  also  about  15 
to  20  minims  of  glacial  acetic  acid  per 
ounce  of  toning  solution.  After  toning, 
the  print  is  placed  direct  in  a  i  per  cent, 
solution  of  ammonium  sulphocyanide  for 
a  minute  or  so.  This  clears  the  whites 
of  any  yellow  stain;  a  very  short  wash  in 
still  water  (several  changes)  is  sufficient. 
The  print  should  not  be  washed  in  run- 
ning water,  as  any  local  current  of  water 
on  them  is  apt  to  produce  a  mark  due  to 
a  greater  action  of  the  water.  Also  any 
drops  of  water  adhering  to  the  print 
should  be  blotted  off  before  putting  out 
to  dry.  With  these  precautions  taken, 
it  is  found  that  the  only  change  which 
takes  place  in  a  uranium-toned  print  is 
the  appearance  of  a  silvery  metallic 
sheen  on  the  shadows.  Rubbing  with 
pure  hard  vulcanized  rubber  will  remove 
it,  while  varnishing  the  print  with  a 
celluloid  varnish,  or  the  convenient 
"Agfa"  zapon  lac,  will  prevent  its  ap- 
pearance. Worked  on  these  lines,  the 
uranium  process  may  be  called  fairly 
reliable.  The  question  is  whether  the 
game  is  worth  the  candle. 


Depth  of  focus,  or  definition  in  differ- 
ent planes,  can  only  be  secured  by 
stopping  down,  no  matter  whether  the 
lens  is  an  old  R.R.  or  the  latest  anastig- 
mat. 

Straight  parallel  lines  photographed 
with  a  single  lens,  with  the  stop  in 
front  of  it,  are  bowed  outward  at  the 
ends.  If  the  stop  is  behind,  the  lines 
are  bowed  inward. 


NEGATIVE  VARNISHES  AND  A  SUBSTITUTE. 


Although  no  practical  photographer 
will  deny  the  efl&cacy  of  varnish  for  pre- 
serving much-used  negatives,  writes  L. 
Tennant  Woods,  in  Photo  Notes,  com- 
paratively few  photographers  use  it. 
The  probability  is  that  there  are  many 
like  myself  who  cannot  successfully 
apply  modem  commercial  varnishes, 
particularly  those  of  the  shellac  and 
spirit  variety  made  for  use  with  heated 
negatives.  It  is  all  very  well  for  arm- 
chair experts  to  tell  us  how  to  apply  it, 
but  I  notice  that  most  of  them  always 
make  the  bewhiskered  joke  about  more 
of  the  varnish  going  down  the  coat 
sleeve  or  the  arm  than  upon  the  film  of 
the  negative. 

Varnishing  with  me  is  a  necessity,  as 
I  frequently  take  himdreds  of  silver 
prints  from  one  negative  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  and  I  have  found  that,  however 
careful  one  may  be  with  an  unvarnished 
or  otherwise  unprepared  negative,  it  is 
impossible  to  proceed  very  far  with  the 
printing  without  silver  stains  appearing 
oa  the  negative. 

I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  those 
methods  which  enable  one  to  specially 
treat  a  negative  while  it  is  wet,  so  that 
it  will  dry  in  a  state  quite  impervious  to 
silver  stains,  scratches,  or  other  kinds  of 
damage,  and  as  some  such  methods  do 
not  appear  to  be  generally  known,  not 
being  found  in  ordinary  text  or  reference 
books,  the  formulas  and  mode  of  using 
may  be  of  service  to  those  who,  like 
myself,  look  upon  the  commercial  var- 
nishes as  a  kind  of  anathema. 

Shellac  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
best  bases  for  varnish,  and  probably  the 
most  widely  used,  but  I  prefer  it  in  a 
watery  solution  in  which  the  drained 
negative  may  be  soaked.    A  formula  is: 

Borax i  ounce. 

Orange  shellac 5  ounces. 

Water i  pint. 


Dissolve  the  borax  in  the  water  by 
boiling,  add  the  shellac  broken  up  in 
small  pieces  and  keep  hot  until  all  is 
dissolved.  Then  filter,  or  allow  to  stand 
for  some  days  and  pour  ofiF  the  clear 
part  from  any  sediment.  The  fresher 
the  shellac,  and  the  longer  it  is  allowed 
to  stand  after  mixing,  the  better  and 
clearer  will  be  the  varnish.  If  the  color 
is  objected  to,  the  same  amoimt  of 
bleached  lac  may  be  used  in  place  of 
the  shellac. 

The  negative,  being  drained  after 
washing,  is  placed  in  the  mixture  and 
rocked  just  as  if  the  solution  were  a 
developing  or  fixing  bath.  After  about 
fifteen  minutes  soaking,  the  negative  is 
taken  out,  the  glass  side  is  wiped  dry, 
and  the  plate  is  then  set  aside  to  drain 
and  dry  in  the  rack.  If  the  negative  has 
been  allowed  to  dry  before  varnishing, 
the  water  varnish  may  be  painted  on 
with  a  soft  brush.  None  of  the  troubles 
associated  with  hot  varnishing  will  be 
met  with,  and  a  good  hard  and  lasting 
coating  will  be  the  result. 

Lately  I  have  been  in  favor  of  specially 
treating  the  film  with  tannic  acid  and 
alum,  in  order  to  make  the  film  tough 
and  parchment  like,  the  following  bath 
being  used  for  the  purpose: 

Alum I  ounce. 

Tannic  add J  dram. 

Water 8  ounces. 

The  negative  is  washed  well  after 
fixing,  and  immersed  for  four  minutes — 
no  longer — ^in  the  above  mixture,  the 
dish  being  rocked  all  the  time  so  as  to 
insure  uniformity  in  action.  The  nega- 
tive appears  to  darken  a  little  and 
become  more  brilliant,  and  the  film 
glass-like  to  the  touch.  It  is  then 
washed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and 
dried  as  usual.  If  the  negative  is 
allowed  to  remain  longer  in  the  bath  the 
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film  may  buckle  at  the  edges  and  perhaps 
leaxe  the  glass  support.  The  solution 
may  be  used  over  and  over  again  imtil 


exhausted,  and  the  film  is  made  so  hard 
that  water  may  be  poured  over  the  sur- 
face and  wiped  ofiF  again  without  injury. 


PYRO. 


Developers  come  and  developers  go, 
but  pyxo — ^''good  old  pyro,"  as  some 
enthusiasts  call  it — endures;  the  main- 
stay of  the  great  majority  of  photog- 
raphers. With  all  the  advantages  that 
are  claimed  for  the  newer  products,  the 
sale  of  p)n-o,  it  is  said,  is  larger  today 
than  ever.  It  may  not  be  time  wasted 
if  we  look  into  the  causes  for  this  firm 
hold  upon  the  afiFections  of  the  photo- 
graphic public. 

P3Togallic  acid  is  not  an  acid,  but  the 
name  clings  to  it.  The  term  owes  its 
origin  to  the  fact  that  the  substance  was 
first  made  by  heating  gallic  acid  and 
collecting  the  vapors  which  were  given 
ofiF,  which  vapors  on  condensation 
proved  to  be  what  is  more  correctly  called 
pyxogallol.  However,  as  photographers 
generally  call  it  pyro,  they  are  exposed 
to  no  animadversion  on  the  ground  of 
inaccuracy.  P3T0  is  on  the  market  in 
two  forms — ^as  a  light  feathery  powder, 
so  bulky  that  it  takes  a  half-pint  bottle 
to  hold  an  oimce,  and  as  small,  compact 
crystals,  which  only  take  up  about  one- 
tenth  as  much  room.  Except  in  this 
matter  of  bulk,  there  is  nothing  to 
choose  between  the  two  products;  in 
fact,  the  writer  even  prefers  the  bulkier 
snowy  form,  because  the  bottles  in 
which  it  is  sold  are  more  useful. 

Pyro  is  poisonous,  though  not  exces- 
sively so;  five  grains  are  said  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  kill  a  dog  (St.  Bernard  or  King 
Charles  not  specified).  In  dry  form  it 
will  keep  as  long  as  can  possibly  be 
wished,  certainly  many  years,  without 
any  alteration,  even  in  a  loosely  corked 
bottle. 

Unfortunately  for  the  photographer, 


he  wants  it  in  liquid  form,  for  conve- 
nience of  measuring;  and,  although 
there  are  great  differences  between  the 
keeping  properties  of  dififerent  solutions 
of  p)n-o,  there  is  not  one  of  them  that 
can  be  said  to  keep  well.  Sooner  or 
later  it  will  get  dark  and  muddy,  and 
lose  much  of  its  developing  powers. 
The  reason  for  its  bad  keeping  quality 
is  that  it  gradually  absorbs  oxygen  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  oxidized  pyro 
that  results  is  a  blackish  substance,  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  quite  useless  as  a 
developer.  The  absorption  of  oxygen 
goes  on  slowly  even  when  there  is  acid 
present  in  the  solution;  but  is  most 
rapid  when  the  liquid  is  alkaline.  This 
can  be  seen  by  adding  a  few  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid  to  some  water  in  one 
glass,  and  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  to 
some  in  another,  and  then  adding  to 
each  a  little  p)n-o.  The  solution  made 
alkaline  with  ammonia  at  once  discolors. 
Still,  it  is  this  avidity  for  oxgyen  that 
makes  it  useful  as  a  developer;  so  that, 
however  we  may  use  acid  to  preserve 
the  stock  solution,  we  must  niake  the 
developer  itself  alkaline  when  we  apply 
it  to  the  plate. 

The  best  acid  to  use  as  a  preservative 
of  pyro  solution  is  sulphurous  acid,  and 
this  not  only  prevents  the  pyro  from 
oxidizing,  but  to  some  extent  reduces 
the  discoloration  produced  by  the  oxi- 
dization. We  may  add  the  sulphurous 
acid  itself  to  the  solution,  as  was  done 
in  the  case  of  the  once  popular  "  Beach's 
Developer,"  or  we  may  add  it  in  the 
form  of  sodium  sulphite,  or  potassium 
metabisulphite.  The  latter  is  of  itself 
a  strongly  acid  salt;  the  former  needs 
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the  addition  of  a  little  free  acid — sul- 
phuric or  citric  is  generally  used — to 
liberate  the  sulphurous  acid  which  is  to 
preserve  the  pyro.  In  some  of  the  older 
formulae  no  sulphite  was  used,  but  the 
pyro  just  dissolved  in  water  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric,  citric,  or  other  acid. 
These  solutions  are  serviceable  enough 
today,  but  they  do  not  keep  very  well, 
and  the  sulphite  plan  is  decidedly  to  be 
preferred. 

In  dissolving  p)n-o,  considerable  dif- 
ference is  made  in  the  keeping  quality 
of  the  solution  according  to  the  water 
that  is  used.  All  water,  in  the  ordinary 
way,  contains  a  great  deal  of  air  dissolved 
in  it,  and  if  we  use  this  water  to  dissolve 
the  p)nro,  we  are  providing  it  with  a 
ready  way  of  obtaining  at  once  a  supply 
of  oxgyen  for  its  oxidation.  We  can  get 
rid  of  most  of  the  air  by  boiling  the 
water;  and,  if  we  allow  it  to  boil  briskly 
for  a  few  minutes  and  then  to  get  cold 
without  any  agitation,  there  will  be 
decidedly  less  air  in  the  water  than 
before;  and  p3To  solution  made  with  it 
will  keep  its  color  and  its  developing 
power  longer.  Any  subsequent  shaking 
up  tends  to  dissolve  air  again.  This 
explains  how  it  is  that  pyro  solution 
must  not  be  filtered.  The  filtration 
exposes  the  liquid  to  the  air  so  much 
that  much  air  is  dissolved  and  the  solu- 
tion rapidly  discolors. 

The  formulae  for  stock  solutions  of 
pyro  are  almost  infinite  in  number,  and 
there  is  little  to  choose  between  many 
of  them.  Let  us  see  for  a  moment  what 
are  the  qualities  such  a  solution  should 
possess.  First,  of  course,  it  must  keep 
in  good  order  for  a  reasonable  time; 
second,  it  must  be  of  known  strength, 
so  that  when  we  take  any  definite  bulk 
of  it  we  know  how  much  of  the  pyro 
itself  we  are  adding  to  the  solution; 
finally,  it  must  not  be  unduly  acid,  or 
the  add  will  neutralize  some  of  the 
alkali  which  we  add  to  it  in  making  up 
the  developer,  and  we  shall  not  know  the 


alkalinity  of  the  developer.  A  reader 
may  say  that  he  does  not  know  the  alkal- 
inity of  his  developer,  and  does  not  care. 
True  enough  in  one  sense,  but  in  another 
it  is  not  so.  He  knows — or  at  least  the 
plate  maker  tells  him — that  the  plates 
will  stand  such  and  such  a  developer. 
If  he  alters  the  quantity  of  acid  in  the 
pyro  solution,  although  the  acid  itself 
may  have  no  direct  effect  on  the  plate, 
it  will  have  an  indirect  one  by  altering 
the  quantity  of  alkali  in  the  developer 
by  neutralizing  more  or  less  of  it.  It 
is  best,  therefore,  to  keep  the  quantity 
of  acid  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  good 
keeping  qualities. 

The  formula  I  myself  employ  is  a  very 
simple  one:  120  grains  of  potassium 
metabisulphite  are  crushed  and  dis- 
solved without  agitation  in  about  6 
ounces  of  cold  boiled  water.  I  generally 
put  it  in  over  night,  and  find  it  dissolved 
in  the  morning.  The  liquid  is  then 
poured  into  an  ounce  bottle  of  p)n-o,  and 
the  pyro  immediately  dissolves.  It  is 
then  poured  back  into  the  measure,  and 
more  of  the  boiled  witer  is  added  until 
the  total  bulk  is  9  ounces  i  dram. 
This  forms  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
P3rro,  which  may  be  bottled  ofiF  and  is 
ready  for  use.  It  will  keep  in  good 
working  order  for  several  months,  but 
after  the  first  month  or  so  there  will  be 
a  gradual  decrease  in  its  power. 

Such  a  pyro  solution  may  be  used 
with  any  alkali  which  is  preferred,  but 
in  my  own  case  I  never  employ  any  but 
soda.  Some,  however,  prefer  to  use 
P3rro-ammonia,  and  as  I  used  to  do  so 
myself  at  one  time,  I  will  give  the  for- 
mulae. The  other  solutions  required 
are  10  per  cent,  potassium  bromide, 
made  by  dissolving  i  ounce  of  the  sub- 
stance in  4  or  5  ounces  of  water  and 
diluting  it  to  make  9  ounces  i  dram, 
as  before;  and  10  per  cent,  ammonia, 
made  by  taking  i  fluidounce  of  the 
strongest  liquor  ammonia  and  diluting 
it  to  make  10  ounces.    Unless  stained 
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negatives  axe  preferred,  a  5  per  cent, 
solution  of  sulphite,  which  should  be 
freshly  made  up,  will  also  be  wanted. 
The  strength  of  the  developer  must  be 
adjusted  to  suit  the  plates.  The  most 
generally  useful  I  have  found  to  be  made 
by  taking  for  each  ounce  of  solution: 


20  minims. 
10  minims. 
30  minims. 


Ten  per  cent,  pyro  ... 
Ten  per  cent,  bromide  .  . 
Ten  per  cent,  ammonia 

This  was  made  up  to  i  ounce  by 
using  the  5  per  cent,  sodium  sulphite 
solution  in  place  of  water.  By  substi- 
tuting plain  water  for  it,  a  greenish 
yellow  negative  results. 

P3Topotash  is  hardly  ever  heard  of 
now,  and  a  formula  cannot  be  of  any 
use,  particularly  as  there  is  no  percep- 
tible difference  whatever  between  its 
behavior  and  that  of  p3T0  soda.  The 
latter  I  employ  by  making  up  a  stock 
solution  of  sodium  sulphite  and  sodium 
carbonate,  i  pound  of  each  being  dis- 
solved in  3  pints  of  hot  water  and 
diluted  when  quite  dissolved  to  make 
4  pints.  This  is  practically  a  20  per 
cent,  solution  of  each,  and  in  this  con- 
centrated form  the  sulphite  will  be 
found  to  keep  very  well,  certainly  for  a 
month  or  two.  Weak  solutions  of 
sulphite  do  not  keep  at  all  well,  and  the 
carbonate  also  seems  to  prevent  to  some 
extent  the  deterioration  of  the  sulphite. 

Any  plate  that  is  now  on  the  market 
for  negative-making,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  can  be  developed  with  these  two 
stock  solutions  of  pyro  and  carbonate 
and  sulphite.  Unless  the  proportions 
are  specified  by  the  maker,  a  developer, 
each  ounce  of  which  contains 


Ten  per  cent,  pyro  solution  . 
Twenty  per  cent,  sulphite  car- 
bonate solution      .... 
Water  to  make 


20  minims 

2  drams 
I  ounce 


will  be  found  very  suitable;  in  fact,  it 
has  answered  with  all  the  plates  with 
which,  so  far,  I  have  ever  tried  it,  with- 
out any  exception  whatever. 


Statements  are  sometimes  made  that 
pyro  gives  density,  and  that  metol  gives 
detail,  and  distinctions  of  this  kind  are 
drawn  between  the  different  developers. 
This  seems  to  be  very  mischievous  in 
its  effects  on  inexperienced  photogra- 
phers. If  they  are  using  a  developer 
which  is  not  supposed  to  give  density, 
such  as  rodinal  or  metol,  and  they  can- 
not get  density,  they  at  once  put  it  down 
to  the  developer.  Yet  the  more  I  see  of 
different  developers,  and  of  the  way  they 
behave  in  different  hands,  the  more 
convinced  I  am  that  these  distinctions 
are  futile  and  largely  imaginary.  Cer- 
tain am  I  of  this  one  fact,  and  that  is 
that  I  can  get  with  the  formula  for 
P3T0  soda  just  given  as  much  density 
as  can  be  got  with  any  other  developer 
whatsoever,  or  as  much  detail  and  as 
soft  and  as  harmonious  a  result  as  can 
be  got  with  any  other.  Superficially, 
developers  differ;  some  seem  to  flash 
up  all  the  image  at  once,  and  then  gradu- 
ally build  up  density,  while  others  seem 
to  bring  out  the  image  more  gradually; 
but  when  development  has  been  prop- 
erly carried  out,  and  carried  to  the  proper 
stage,  there  need  be  no  difference  what- 
ever in  the  results. 

Why,  then,  do  so  many  prefer  p)rro? 
First,  it  is  beyond  question  the  most 
economical  developer,  going  as  far  as 
any  other  and  costing  about  half  as 
much.  Then  it  keeps  fairly  well  in 
solution,  as  developers  go,  seems  to  suit 
all  plates,  and  can  be  bought  anywhere. 
These  are  advantages  not  to  be  gain- 
said. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  a  nasty  habit 
of  staining.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that 
it  stains  the  plates;  used  with  a  proper 
proportion  of  sulphite,  it  is  as  clean 
working  in  this  respect  as  any  of  its 
modern  rivals.  But,  however  much  sul- 
phite we  employ,  it  will  stain  the  fingers 
if  they  are  immersed  much  in  it;  and 
this,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  most  serious 
count  against  it. 


POmXERS  ON  COMPOSITION  FROM  SIDNEY  ALLAN, 


A  PORTRAIT  is  the  record  of  a  person 
at  a  certain  age,  in  a  certain  mood,  in  a 
certain  garb.  A  good  print  is  the  result 
of  what  has  happened  in  the  studio 
previous  to  pressing  the  bulb. 

One  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most 
important  factor  in  arranging  the  com- 
jx>sition  of  a  portrait  is  the  correct 
placing  of  the  head. 

It  is  a  fundamental  rule  that  the  face 
should  never  be  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  picture. 

A  portrait  (in  particular,  a  bust  por- 
trait) should  be  as  simple  as  possible. 
It  should  explain  itself  at  first  glance. 

Never  use  the  profile  view  imless  the 
face  warrants  it. 

The  imsatisfactory  rendering  of  hands 
is  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  photographic 
portraiture. 

A  background  always  consists  of  two 
masses,  one  lighter  than  the  other. 

The  trouble  with  the  painted-in  back- 
grounds that  have  lately  become  so 
fashionable  in  photography  is  that  they 
are  not  made  by  trained  artists. 

In  groups,  the  people  must  do  some- 
thing, or  be  interested  in  something,  or 
the  result  will,  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases, 
prove  unsatisfactory. 

In  photographic  portraiture,  the  simple 
light  efiFects  are  the  best. 

The  face  should  present  the  largest 
Eghted  plane  in  a  portrait. 

The  larger  the  range  of  light  and 
shade,  the  more  accurate  in  expression, 


in  construction,  and  modelling  the  face 
will  become. 

The  strongest  high  lights  on  acces- 
sories always  sacrifice  something  of  the 
likeness  to  a  pictorial  efiFect. 

Portrait  photography  has  become 
more  pictorial,  but  less  clear  and  precise 
in  expression. 

The  keynote  of  color  in  the  human 
face  is  light,  and  it  should  be  rendered 
in  that  way. 

The  majority  of  portraits  to-day  look 
as  if  the  people  depicted  were  mulattos 
or  quadroons,  which  is  not  particularly 
flattering  to  the  sitter. 

The  shadows  of  a  hat  can  be  used  to 
great  advantage  as  an  eliminator  of 
details  in  the  hair. 

The  mother  and  child  picture  is  apt 
to  produce  an  emotional  effect,  and  the 
better  it  does  this  the  more  satisfactory 
is  the  portrait  as  a  picture. 

The  most  natural  and  generally  ac- 
cepted method  of  placing  tiie  heads  (in 
a  mother  and  child  picture)  is  to  place 
the  head  of  the  mother  higher  than  that 
of  the  child. 

In  draping,  everythmg  depends  on 
lines  that  flow  freely,  that  do  not  obscure 
the  form,  yet  do  not  show  it  too  clearly. 

The  less  use  you  make  of  furniture 
the  better  you  and  your  pictures  will 
fare. 

In  photography,  the  representation  of 
one  picture  in  another  should  always  be 
avoided. 


PORTRAITURE. 


Portraiture,  you  will  grant,  is  by  far 
the  most  difl&cult  branch  of  our  art. 
Take  any  other  subject  as  a  subject  for 
the  camera,  and  with  sufl&cient  tech- 
nical knowledge  the  obstacles  are  by  no 


means  insurmoimtable;  but  what  else 
in  creation  can  compare  with  the  human 
countenance  for  mlitability  and  variety 
of  change?  Health,  temper,  frame  of 
mind,  and  dress  are  but  a  few  of  the  con- 
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tending  dfficulties  which  meet  the  pro- 
fessional photographer,  for  to  combine 
a  pleasing  portrait  with  a  true  likeness 
must  be  our  end  and  aim.  As  our  sub- 
jects are  seldom  perfect,  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  constantly  before  our  mental 
vision  a  distinctly  ideal  form,  so  that 
when  deformity  presents  itself,  or  even 
a  single  deviation  from  our  idea  of  per- 
fection in  the  human  form  divine,  we 
may  be  able  to  discreetly  modify  the 
defect  by  the  various  means  at  our  dis- 
posal without  entirely  obliterating  any 
point  which  may  tend  to  spoil  the  indi- 
viduality of  our  sitter,  and  so  attempt 
a  deceit  which  is  a  distinct  violation  of 
the  rules  of  true  portraiture. 

I  think  that  most  of  us  are  cognizant 
how  very  immerciful  photography  at 
times  is  apt  to  be;  but  if  we  can  only 
bring  our  artistic  knowledge  to  bear 
upon  the  difl&culty,  it  is  often  more  easily 
solved  than  we  should  imagine. 

Shall  we  look  for  a  few  moments  at 
the  different  points  of  the  face,  remark- 
ing, first  of  all,  on  the  mouth? 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  feature,  espe- 
cially in  ladies,  which  requires  the  most 
careful  observation,  and  on  no  account 
should  the  mind  of  the  subject  be  influ- 
enced to  the  consideration  of  it,  or  a 
total  destruction  of  the  natural  lines  will 
probably  be  the  result.  Much  may  be 
learned  from  a  cursory  conversation 
with  a  sitter,  during  which  an  oppor- 
txmity  is  gained  of  observing  the  delinea- 
tion of  the  mouth  when  in  animation  or 
repose.  In  many  instances  the  youthful 
female  mouth  may  be  treated  with  the 
lips  apart,  but  in  this  case  a  full  illumi- 
nation of  the  opening  is  necessary,  as 
the  tendency  in  photography  is  to  obtain 
too  dense  a  shadow,  thereby  destroying 
the  delicate  transparency  that  we  ad- 
mire in  nature.  Children's  mouths  are 
a  fascinatihg  study,  with  their  beautiful, 
soft,  mobile  lines,  full  of  a  sweetness  and 
I'epose  seldom  or  ever  to  be  found  out  of 
childhood.    Unfortunately  for  photog- 


raphers, however,  this  ideal  expression  is 
not  the  one  most  generally  appreciated 
by  the  loving  mother  or  aimtie  who  may 
accompany  the  juvenile  sitter,  and  a 
grin  which  distorts  the  bow-like  mouth 
into  a  grin  extending  from  ear  to  ear  is 
more  likely  to  meet  with  their  favor. 
With  advancing  years  the  susceptibility 
of  the  mouth  to  change  is  more  apparent 
than  in  any  other  feature.  The  devel- 
opment of  characteristics,  the  results  of 
certain  habits,  the  circumstances  of  joy 
or  sorrow,  all  tend  to  leave  an  indelible 
mark  upon  this  most  tell-tale  feature, 
leaving  compression  of  lips,  and  de- 
stroying with  lines  and  twists  the  delicate 
mobility  of  youth.  All  this  calls  for  our 
careful  consideration  in  portraiture,  and 
demands  our  utmost  skill  in  dealing 
with  it.  For  instance,  a  twist  may  often 
be  modified  by  a  judicious  pose  of  the 
head,  and  I  shall  make  a  reference  later 
on  to  the  treatment  of  lines. 

And  now  to  pass  on  to  the  most  at- 
tractive feature  of  the  human  visage, 
which  is  indisputably  the  eye. 

Again  I  must  revert  to  the  child. 
Here  we  find  the  eye  abnormally  large, 
a  fact  accoimted  for  by  the  growth  of 
that  organ  not  being  in  accordance  with 
the  other  features.  Both  in  children 
and  adults  this  charming  feature  cannot 
receive  too  much  attention,  for  here  you 
have  to  deal  with  the  "windows  of  the 
soul."  All  our  most  interesting  subjects 
have  fine  eyes.  While  on  this  subject 
it  is  useful  to  remember  that  a  certain 
latitude  is  allowed  in  the  higher  art  of 
painting  with  regard  to  the  size  of  the 
eye.  But  this  is  not  a  concession  that 
we  can  apply  to  the  photographic  art 
There  are,  however,  certain  conditions 
in  our  practice  which  tend  to  an  opposite 
result,  unless  we  are  on  our  guard, 
among  which  I  may  mention  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  light  as  being  the  most 
guilty  factor,  and  it  should  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  too  much  light  has 
the  efifect  of  dwarfing  the  eye.     Stray 
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lights  are  also  detrimental,  and  are  fre- 
quently caused  by  the  mischievous  use 
of  white  reflectors  placed  in  too  close 
proximity  to  the  sitter.  The  seat  of 
sweet  feminine  character  is  in  the  outer 
comer  of  the  eye,  and  more  particularly 
on  the  lower  Ud.  Our  greatest  portrait 
painters  fully  recognized  the  importance 
of  this  most  telling  feature,  for  when 
recei\dng  or  parting  with  their  subjects 
the  eye  was  always  the  first  and  last  to 
attract  their  attention. 

We  have  now  dealt  with  the  two  lead- 
ing points  of  the  face  wherein  mainly 
rests  the  expression,  and  the  treatment 
of  the  other  features — ^viz.,  the  nose, 
chin,  and  ears — ^must  depend  on  the 
judicious  points  of  vantage  which  can 
only  be  selected  by  the  photographer 
after  a  study  of  the  contour  of  his  sitter's 
head.  The  ugliness  of  a  face  may  be 
decidedly  modified  by  choosing  either 
full,  three-quarter,  or  side  view,  and  the 
calling  into  requisition  of  the  charm  of 
light  and  the  mystery  of  shadow,  remem- 
bering that  the  naked  truth  is  deceit- 
ful. 

But  one  of  the  photographer's  most 
serious  barriers  in  the  way  of  artistic 
eCFect  is  the  constant  contending  with 
ugly  fashions,  the  sleeve  not  infrequently 
proving  a  most  troublesome  point,  its 
shape  and  size  influencing  in  a  large 
degree  the  scale  of  the  head.  The  large, 
full  sleeve,  which,  I  regret  to  say,  has 
become  a  thing  of  the  past,  was,  in 
my  opinion,  admirably  adapted  for  the 
square  bust  portrait,  although  it  cer- 
tainly had  the  disadvantage  of  empha- 
sizing the  defects  in  short,  stout  figures 
when  full-length  pictures  were  required. 
The  present  style  of  sleeve  calls  for 
special  treatment,  and  only  in  excep- 
tional cases  is  becoming.  The  arm 
usually  emerges  from  a  tuft  of  satin  or 
other  stiff  material,  about  the  size  of  a 
breakfast  roll,  and  in  bust  portraits  the 
short  piece  of  arm  which  appears  be- 
tween the  fulness  of  the  sleeve  and  the 


lower  margin  of  the  picture  seldom  looks 
well. 

But  these  and  other  vagaries  of  fashion 
are  good  tests  for  the  photographer's 
powers  of  composition. 

Children  make  delightful  pictures, 
their  simplicity  and  serene  imconscious- 
ness  being  qualities  which  lend  them- 
selves readily  to  the  painter's  brush,  or 
the  less  pretentious  camera;  but  to  do 
them  justice,  in  either  painting  or  pho- 
tography, needs  a  special  study  and  love 
of  infantile  life.  Re)molds  was  a  great 
lover  of  children,  otherwise  our  eyes 
could  never  have  feasted  on  such  art 
treasures  as  Lady  Smith  and  her  chil- 
dren, and  many  others. 

His  child  models  were,  however,  in- 
variably well  dressed,  and  here,  again, 
as  in  adults,  the  photographer  is  met 
with  a  blank  wall  of  opposition.  A  new 
stiff  or  starched  dress  is  a  garment  usu- 
ally brought  into  requisition  for  the 
important  occasion,  when  an  old,  soiled, 
or  flimsy  frock  would  doubtless  have 
been  the  very  thing  could  the  imhappy 
photographer  have  made  his  own  selec- 
tion. In  the  case  of  very  yoimg  chil- 
dren the  neck  and  shoulders  should 
always  appear,  although  there  is  a 
danger  of  making  the  head  abnormaUy 
large,  unless  discrimination  is  used  in 
allowing  the  dress  to  fall  below  the 
shoulders,  thereby  giving  the  appearance 
of  greater  width. 

If  the  usual  short  frock  is  used, 
nothing  is  prettier  for  a  child  than  a 
full-length  figure  standing  alone,  espe- 
cially if  taken  from  a  low  elevation, 
which  gives  the  little  subject  dignity, 
and  shows  to  advantage  the  Umbs, 
which  are  always  interesting;  but  this 
is  doubtless  the  most  difficult  portrait 
to  secure  with  any  amount  of  success. 
The  charm  of  our  daily  work  with  chil- 
dren is  the  constant  anticipation  of  what 
may  next  reveal  itself. 

I  will  conclude  with  a  few  words  as  to 
the  practice  of  retouching.    As  in  land- 
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scape  work,  so  in  portraiture,  we  get  too 
much  detail;  but,  while  not  for  one 
moment  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  all 
the  predominant  darks  in  the  face  are 
conducive  to  likeness,  yet  the  excessive 
details  which  make  their  appearance  on 
the  intervening  spaces  can  bear  modifi- 
cation, as  such  detail  is  only  troublesome 


to  the  eye,  and  not  of  service  as  regards 
the  likeness;  but  when  the  retoucher 
directs  his  energies  to  the  wholesale 
removal  of  the  darks,  then  the  likeness 
at  once  begins  to  sufiFer.  You  remember 
my  reference  to  the  seat  of  sweetness  in 
the  female  eye,  and  if  the  fulness  under 
it  is  removed,  with  it  goes  all  the  poetry. 


THE  PRICE  AND  THE  REASON. 


BY  J.   H.   BURKHOLDER. 


The  advanceemnt  in  photography  in 
the  last  twenty-five  years  is  far  in  excess 
of  that  which  is  realized  by  the  casual 
observer,  and  yet  the  professional  pho- 
tographer stands  away  below  par  so  far 
as  commanding  the  dignity  and  respect 
of  the  public  is  concerned  as  compared 
to  days  gone  by.  Today  there  are  too 
many  who  profess  and  are  imable  to 
*'make  good."  Too  many  wise  ones 
minus  ability.  The  amateur,  as  a  rule, 
is  wise,  but  doesn't  know.  There  are 
amateurs  who  are  posted,  amateurs  who 
are  indeed  the  expert,  but  they  are  not 
the  rule.  The  first  thing  that  the  ama- 
teur of  today  sets  forth  is  the  postcard 
fad  at  "cut  rate"  prices.  As  soon  as 
the  camerist  is  able  to  discern  the  image 
on  the  groimd-glass,  he  enlists  in  the 
"army  of  photographers,"  and  is  gen- 
erally a  good  customer  for  "ammuni- 
tion" from  the  beginning.  He  is  not 
going  to  make  photographs  for  the  fun 
of  it  any  longer.  He  is  going  to  sell  his 
productions  at  some  price — ^whatever 
that  is.  Of  course,  he  will  get  all  he 
can,  that  is  natural,  but  it  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  schedule  to  be  added  to 
the  innumerable  ones  already  in  vogue. 

We  now  come  to  the  postcard  man — 
the  50  cents  per  dozen  man.  Then  the 
better  studios  who  make  postcards  at 
all  the  way  from  75  cents  per  dozen  to 
$2.00   per   dozen.    Is   it   proper   that 


studios — good  studios — should  make 
postcards  at  all?  How  many  of  you 
have  had  customers  to  enter  your  studios, 
prospective  customers  for  good  work, 
at  at  least  a  fair  price,  and  before  leaving 
the  studio  leave  their  order  for  a 
dozen  or  two  of  postcards?  How  many 
of  you  have  heard  this  remark  in  your 
own  studios:  "We'll  just  have  postcards 
now,  and  get  something  better  later  on  ?  " 
Alas!  too  many  have  heard  the  same  old 
story.  Then,  what  is  the  remedy? 
Stop  making  the  postcard.  Just  so 
long  as  the  feeling  exists  that  "we  make 
them  because  the  other  fellow  does," 
just  so  long  will  the  ruinous  effects  of 
the  postcard  be  prominent. 

This  is  not  a  decry  of  the  postcard — 
not  by  any  means;  the  postcard  fad  is 
on,  the  postcard  man  has  his  place;  if 
he  hasn't,  he  should  have;  the  postcard 
business  has  proved  lucrative  to  many 
a  firm,  is  a  prosperous  business  in  its 
place,  but  keep  it  out  of  the  well-regu- 
lated studios.  It  has  done  more  to 
demoralize  the  price  of  good,  substan- 
tial, honest  photographs  than  any  other 
one  thing  to  my  knowledge. 

A  great  deal  can  be  said  of  the  coupon 
and  ticket  schemes,  many  things  far 
from  flattery,  but  the  ruinous  effects  of 
these  are  practically  worn  out  as  com- 
pared to  the  postcard  portrait  of  today. 

You    will    ask,    How   quit   making 
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postcards  when  Jones  makes  them  at 
75  cents  per  dozen;  Smith  makes  sepias 
at  $1.25,  while  Brown  makes  vignettes 
at  $1.50,  with  a  beautiful  folder  thrown 
in? 

There  is  but  one  remedy:  organize. 
Either  stop  making  them  or  place  the 
price  where  the  matter  will  take  care  of 
itself.     Of  coiu'se,  it  is  easier  to  organize 


than  to  remain  organized.  'Tis  true, 
nevertheless,  that  is  the  one  remedy, 
and  imless  taken  advantage  of  you  must 
be  content  with  the  curse  of  the  post- 
cards. 

Organize  locally,  compromise,  have 
an  imderstanding  between  yourselves, 
stick  to  the  agreement,  and  take  your 
medicine  either  one  way  or  the  other. 


ENLARGING  SINGLE  FIGURES  FROM  GROUP  NEGATIVES. 


BY  T.   N.  ARBfSTRONG. 


It  frequently  falb  to  the  lot  of  most 
photographers  to  undertake  the  enlarging 
of  a  small  head  or  single  figure  which  is 
contained  in  a  negative  or  ordinary  print 
and  is  surroimded  by  other  figures,  such 
as  are  commonly  seen  in  groups,  and  it 
often  happens  that  such  figures,  by 
reason  of  their  surroundings  overlapping 
part  of  the  same,  cause  no  small  amoimt 
of  difl&culty  to  a  photographer  when 
attempting  to  extract  the  figure  for  the 
purpose  of  future  enlargement. 

In  all  cases  where  the  original  negative 
is  obtainable,  there  is  no  question  as  to 
the  advantage  of  working  on  the  same  in 
preference  to  endeavoring  to  gain  similar 
ends  by  manipulating  a  print  made  from 
such  negative;  but  it  often  happens  that 
the  original  negative  is  not  forthcoming, 
and  then  there  is  no  alternative  but  just 
to  do  the  best  with  what  material  exists, 
such  as  a  simple  silver  print. 

Work  of  this  description,  as  a  rule,  is 
seldom  required  from  pictures  that  have 
been  made  within  a  recent  period,  but 
almost  invariably  falls  to  be  conducted 
from  photographs  taken  many  years  pre- 
viously, and  which  are  printed  on  albu- 
minized paper,  the  texture  of  which  is  far 
more  liable  to  offer  difficulties  than 
would  be  the  case  where  they  are  printed 
on  the  more  modem  samples  of  Aristo 
or  highly  glazed  gelatine  or  collodion 
surfaces. 


A  striking  example  of  this  sort  of  work 
has  recently  come  under  my  observation, 
and  which  has  proved  of  considerable 
interest  in  more  ways  than  one.  In  the 
first  place,  the  picture  in  question  was 
made  by  means  of  wet  collodion  so  far 
back  as  the  year  1865.  This  was  printed 
at  the  time  on  a  sample  of  single  albu- 
minized paper,  and,  notwithstanding 
that  this  silver  print  has  been  subjected 
to  the  usual  exposure  in  a  family  album, 
at  the  present  moment  it  is  absolutely 
free  from  any  symptoms  of  fading,  and 
is  a  strong  proof  of  the  permanency  of  a 
well-executed  silver  print  by  means  of 
single  albuminized  paper. 

So  far  back  as  the  year  1865  the  tak- 
ing of  groups,  especisdly  inside  studios, 
by  means  of  wet  collodion  was  generally 
done  in  small  dimensions,  and  therefore 
each  of  the  figures  (or  faces,  rather)  is 
very  small  in  the  picture  to  which  refer- 
ence is  being  made;  these  probably  do 
not  exceed  a  quarter  to  three-eighths  of 
an  inch,  the  whole  group  of  eight  people 
being  printed  in  carte-de-visite  size. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  nowadays  against 
the  permanency  of  pictures  printed  by 
means  of  silver.  Yet  here  is  an  instance 
where  a  print  is  to  all  appearances  as 
fresh  to-day  as  it  was  forty-five  years  ago, 
and  is  a  striking  tribute  to  the  work 
turned  out  by  the  photographer  whose 
name  appears  on  the  back  of  the  card. 
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Somewhat  recently  the  writer  had  the 
good  fortune  to  spend  a  pleasant  time 
with  one  who  is  now  without  doubt  the 
oldest  photographer  in  the  west  of  Scot- 
land, and  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  brothers  Mactear,  and  worked  along- 
side of  them  in  the  very  first  days  of  da- 
guerreotype and  wet  collodion.  When 
speaking  on  the  question  of  permanency, 
this  gentleman  remarked:  "Oh,  before 
double  albuminized  paper  was  known 
fading  was  never  thought  about."  But 
with  its  introduction  a  sad  change  was 
brought  about,  and  he  can  now  point  to 
proofs  innumerable  of  his  assertions, 
maintaining  that  all  his  prints  dating 
back  from  the  earliest  days  of  silver 
printing  are  quite  permanent,  but  those 
printed  in  after  years  seldom  stood  at 
the  outside  beyond  six  or  seven  years, 
at  the  best. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
grain  of  the  paper  is  liable  to  cause  more 
trouble  when  such  small  heads  have  to 
be  enlarged  from  prints  on  single  albu- 
minized samples,  and  to  avoid  this  grain, 
when  work  of  this  description  has  to  be 
done,  several  methods  have  from  time  to 
time  been  advocated.  One  of  these  is 
to  apply  to  the  surface  of  the  print  a 
coating  or  wash  of  water-color  pigment, 
blocking  out  all  the  surroundings  of  the 
head  it  is  desired  to  extract.  Ivory  black 
and  Chinese  white  are,  when  mixed, 
suitable  pigments  to  employ  for  this 
purpose,  any  depth  from  black  to  a  light 
gray  being  easily  obtained;  the  applica- 
tion of  such  a  pigment  to  the  face  of  a 
silver  print  will,  with  care,  cause  no 
injury,  and,  even  in  cases  where  the 
object  or  head  is  very  small  in  size,  there 
is  no  difficulty  to  trace  roimd  the  outlines 
of  the  face  with  the  aid  of  a  finely  pointed 
sable,  pencil.  When  this  first  operation 
has  been  successfully  accomplished,  a 
negative,  in  slightly  enlarged  form,  is 
made  in  the  usual  way,  and  this  is  sub- 
jected to  a  very  thorough  retouching, 
which  will,  if  properly  done,  get  rid  of 


any  coarseness  which  is  almost  certain 
to  manifest  itself.  Enlargements  made 
from  negatives  produced  in  this  manner 
yield  good  results  when  finally  worked 
up  in  black  and  white. 

Another  method  which  also  yields  ex- 
cellent results  is  sometimes  possible  of 
accomplishment,  having  the  further  ad- 
vantage of  not  requiring  the  application 
of  any  pigment  to  the  surface  of  the  print 
This  is  done  by  providing  a  cut-out  mask 
that  just  fits  nicely  around  and  suits  the 
shape  of  the  head  that  is  being  extracted; 
but  how  is  anyone  to  provide  such  small- 
sized  masks  as  from  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  or  thereabouts?  Such  masks  are  cer- 
tainly not  a  marketable  commodity,  but 
larger  sizes  are,  and  any  stock  of  lantern 
ma^ks  can  be  utilized  for  the  purpose. 
When  it  is  desired  to  mask  off,  say,  the 
head  and  shoulders  of  a  figure  in  a  group, 
a  lantern  oval  mask  having  a  white  sur- 
face on  one  side  must  be  procured;  any 
dealer  will  supply  them  in  various  shapes, 
and,  having  obtained  one  that  just  suits 
the  shape  required,  it  should  be  placed 
against  a  piece  of  black  velvet  and  pinned 
to  a  board — ^the  white  side  out,  of  course; 
this  is  then  photographed  in  reduced  size 
on  a  slow  lantern  plate,  and,  if  a  small 
stop  be  used  and  the  plate  backed  and 
developed  properly,  a  negative  will  be 
produced  having  clear  glass  in  the 
centre  of  the  oval,  and  sufficient  density 
around  it  to  enable  its  being  superim- 
posed on  the  glass  side  of  the  negative 
which  has  been  made  from  the  paper 
print,  and  which  it  is  intended  to  employ 
in  the  final  enlargement. 

In  cop)dng  the  paper  print,  much  may 
be  done  to  keep  back  the  grain  of  the 
paper  by  so  placing  the  picture  in  the 
best  light  for  the  purpose.  This  may 
mean  using  a  somewhat  direct  source  of 
lighting,  but  in  nearly  every  case  it  will 
be  more  or  less  noticeable,  and  the  nega- 
tive, therefore,  has  to  be  skilfully  re- 
touched. In  saying  this  I  am  quite  cog- 
nizant that  there  are  those  who  dispute 
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retouching  in  every  shape  or  form,  but 
my  experience  has  taught  me  this,  that 
anyone  who  has  to  cater  for  the  public 
taste  and  to  earn  his  bread  and  butter 
by  means  of  photography  cannot  do 
without  practising  it  in  nearly  every 
subject  and  branch  of  work,  and  I 
should  like  to  know  what  professional 
can  honestly  say  he  never  resorts  thereto. 

The  fact  is,  modelling  is  an  absolute 
necessity  in  nearly  every  branch  of  pho- 
tography, and  especially  is  this  the  case 
in  the  work  referred  to,  and  not  only 
must  the  modelling  be  applied  to  the 
native,  but  the  filial  enlargement  will 
also  be  most  wonderfully  improved  by 
its  aid. 

It  has  been  said  that,  in  all  cases  where 
the  original  negative  is  obtainable,  it  is 
much  to  be  preferred  that  it  should  be 
employed  instead  of  a  print  from  it.  Of 
course,  there  will  be  no  need  for  any- 
thing like  the  same  amount  of  modelling 
when  the  original  negative  is  available, 
and  very  probably  no  retouching  of  any 
kind  will  even  be  required;  all  that  is 
necessary  being  the  provision  of  some 
means  to  shield  oflf  objectionable  sur- 
roundings to  the  head,  and  even  in  this 
event  the  work  can  be  accomplished 
without  manipulating  the  negative  at 
all.  In  many  cases  this  is  the  most  de- 
sirable method  to  follow,  simply  because 
it  does  away  with  any  tampering  with 
an  original,  and  very  possibly  a  highly- 
prized  negative,  so  that,  in  cases  where 
the  masking  can  be  efiFected  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  enlargement,  it  is  better  to 
arrange  for  it  than  to  do  so  on  the  face 
or  glass  side  of  the  negative. 

To  mask  out  objectionable  surroimd- 
ings  to  an  enlarged  head  is  by  no  means 
a  difficult  operation  when  proper  mate- 
rials are  at  hand  for  the  purpose  and  the 
system  employed  in  enlarging  permits 
of  it. 

In  large  sizes,  special  cut-out  masks 
will  be  required,  but  in  smaller  sizes  an 
ordinary  paper  cut-out  mount  may  be 


employed,  provided  the  edges  of  the  cut- 
out are  true,  so  that,  having  selected  the 
cut-out  aperture  which  suits  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the 
figure  when  it  is  projected  in  enlarged 
form  on  the  copying  board  of  the  easel, 
and  having  carefully  adjusted  the  focus 
of  the  enlargement,  the  sensitive  paper 
is  placed  in  position,  and  by  means  of 
the  non-actinic  cap  of  the  lens  the  image 
is  projected  on  the  same.  The  mask  is 
then  fixed  in  position  over  the  sensitive 
paper  and  the  exposure  made  in  the 
usual  manner. 

The  services  of  a  good  printing  frame 
may  be  utilized  for  holding  the  paper 
and  cut-out  mask  in  situ,  and  when  the 
enlarging  is  accomplished  by  dayUght 
it  is  easily  slipped  into  its  proper  posi- 
tion on  the  easel,  and  much  comfort 
is  experienced  in  executing  enlargements 
in  this  manner. 

The  vignetting  of  enlarged  heads  can 
also  be  accomplished  by  emplo)dng  a 
suitable  cut-out  moimt  between  the  lens 
and  the  sensitive  paper,  arranging  this 
at  the  proper  distance  in  front  of  the 
easel,  and,  when  the  form  and  other 
conditions  of  the  negative  permit  of 
vignetting  being  resorted  to,  there  is  no 
doubt  it  is  a  very  desirable  method  to 
follow.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  a  few  simple  attachments 
will  be  required  to  hold  the  vignetter  in 
situ  during  exposure.  This  may  mean 
merely  tacking  the  cut-out  mask  to  a 
lath  or  flat  stid^,  and  nailing  it  on  some 
support  that  will  hold  it  steady  during 
exposure,  and  the  nearer  it  is  placed  to 
the  sensitive  paper  the  smaller  the  circle 
of  light,  and  vice  versa.  But  this  is 
easily  judged  by  pinning  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  in  the  position  the  sensitive  mate- 
rial is  to  occupy. 

In  using  glass  shields  made  in  the 
manner  suggested  by  copying  white 
masks  on  lantern  plates  the  utmost  care 
will  be  required  to  obtain  absolutely 
clean,  clear  results,  and  if  on  develop- 
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ment  of  the  plate  it  is  seen  that  the  black 
velvet,  from  overexposure,  has  caused 
a  reduction  of  the  sensitive  emulsion  at 
those  parts,  the  negative  should  be 
treated  to  a  local  application  of  some 
reducer  whereby  such  deposits  are 
removed. 

These  glass  shields  are  very  useful, 
especially  in  cases  where  several  enlarge- 
ments are  required  from  the  same  nega- 
tive.   By  using  these  shields  attached 


to  the  glass  side  of  the  negative  every 
enlargement  is  produced  in  exactly  the 
same  form,  and  if  the  same  treatment 
is  accorded  each  in  exposure  and  devel- 
opment, there  should  be  no  appreciable 
diflference  between  any  of  the  results 
obtained  by  this  method  of  shielding. 
With  some  of  the  other  methods  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  get  a  number  of  enlarged 
prints  all  alike. 


ON  DISPLAYS, 


The  quality  and  the  amoimt  of  your 
show  or  exhibition  work  depends  as 
much  on  your  own  individual  taste,  at- 
tainments, and  power  as  upon  your 
environment  and  upon  your  clientele, 
by  which  I  mean,  of  course,  your  cus- 
tomers or  patrons.  The  refined  or 
aesthetic  show  work  would  be  as  out  of 
place  in  a  border  town  as  would  the 
painfully  crude  and  literal  display  of  the 
latter  on  Fifth  Avenue.  The  mere 
transposition  I  have  here  suggested 
conveys  an  object  lesson  which  does  not 
need  many  more  words  in  exemplifica- 
tion. To  secure  the  appreciation  of  the 
refined,  the  amount  of  your  display  cuts 
no  figure.  Indeed,  if  overdone  in  this 
respect,  it  is  apt  to  be  a  handicap.  A 
pearl  or  diamond  will  draw  the  eye  any- 
where, but  you  will  agree  that  neither 
will  shine  particularly  if  thrown  in 
among  a  lot  of  imitations. 

The  crude  show  of  your  humble  bor- 
der town  competitor  shines  by  contrast 
with  the  tintype  of  the  travelling  studio 
wagon,  and  is  entitled  to  its  meed  of 
praise  on  account  of  its  isolated  location 
and  its  obvious  limitations. 

It  is  vastly  difiFerent  with  those  living 
in  closer  touch  with  the  advanced  taste 
of  the  day.  The  matter  of  a  suitable 
display  of  work  for  exhibition  purposes 
requires  no  little  consideration  or  taste, 


and  considerable  expense  if  we  desire  to 
present  our  very  best  Very  few  studios 
are  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  reserve 
fund  of  desirable  work  from  which  to 
evolve  a  suitable  and  thoroughly  satis- 
factory exhibit.  Pictures  on  hand  are 
usually  culls,  which,  though  often  used 
in  desperation  for  lack  of  better  material, 
should  not  be  used  if  by  so  doing  you 
prejudice  the  really  good  ones  in  the 
balance  of  the  exhibit 

Cabinets,  half-cabinets,  and  cards,  as 
well  as  the  lesser  ovals,  have  been  styled 
"chicken  feed,"  and  when  they  are  alone 
the  prevailing  sizes  in  a  studio  and  they 
do  not  contribute  materially  to  a  very 
profitable  income,  why  not  conceive  or 
plan  your  show  work  in  a  class  or  size 
that  you  are  desirous  of  putting  out? 
In  the  first  place,  such  work  would  be 
vastly  more  creditable  to  the  studio,  as 
well  as  much  more  remunerative;  hence 
it  is  imperative  to  have  and  push  such  a 
class.  "But,"  you  may  ask,  "how  am 
I  to  use  such  work  when  90  per  cent  of 
my  trade  calls  for  cabinet  and  under?** 
The  matter  is  comparatively  easy,  and 
there  are  several  ways  to  accomplish  it. 
In  an  earlier  paper  I  have  briefly 
sketched  the  means  by  which  the  cabinet 
photo  was  introduced;  the  sizes  and 
styles  must  first  be  made  and  then 
shown,  and  if  you  have  done  your  part 
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well,  not  much  urging  will  be  necessary 
to  make  them  go.  If  you  do  not  care  to 
wait  imtil  you  have  a  sitter  with  the 
desirable  characteristics,  you  may  cast 
about  you  and  go  on  a  "still  himt"  for 
some  such,  and  when  found  invite  them, 
making,  of  course,  the  proper  sugges- 
tions as  to  wearing  apparel,  etc.  You 
can  then  go  ahead  and  do  your  prettiest, 
both  as  to  pose  and  lighting,  always 
bearing  in  mind  the  efiFect  you  are  striv- 
ing for  in  the  general  display.  I  much 
prefer,  however,  to  make  the  selections 
from  salient  sitters  among  my  regular 
patrons.  I  know  of  many  studios 
where  it  is  the  rule  instead  of  the  excep- 
tion to  make  the  larger  negatives  as  well 
as  the  size  requested;  it  will  always  be 
found  profitable  to  do  this  when  likely 
sitters  appear,  for  the  added  expense  is 
not  much,  and  the  result  will,  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  justify  the  extra  trouble.  It  is 
the  constant,  ceaseless,  ever-striving  to 
surpass  your  best  work  that  will  land 
you  at  tiie  goal  of  success,  no  matter 
what  you  imdertake.  Our  business  or 
profession  does  not  differ  in  that  from 
others,  and  the  methods  must  often  be 
compared,  weighed,  and  applied. 

Now,  a  few  words  about  the  display  in 
general:  "Concentration,"  says  a  hu- 
morist, "is  better  than  scatteration," 
and  so  will  say  all  the  thoughtful  ones. 
This  holds  true,  whether  we  are  dealing 
with  an  outside  doorway  or  gallery  en- 
trance show,  a  show  upon  the  studio 
walls  or  at  a  convention.  Not  only  do 
these  remarks  apply  to  the  whole  ex- 
hibit, but  to  the  individual  parts  as  well. 

Do  not  design  a  display  that  is 
"spotty,"  which  you  are  liable  to  do  by 
an  imfortunate  arrangement  of  sizes, 
large  and  small,  improperly  composed; 
or  by  injudiciously  grouping  pictures 
that  agree  well  in  form  but  do  not  har- 
monize in  depth  of  tone.  An  agreeable 
effect  should  be  apparent  to  the  eye  of 
the  beholder  even  when  he  is  so  far  dis- 
tant from  the  grouped  exhibit  as  not  to 


be  able  to  distinguish  the  individual  pic- 
tures; this  is  a  very  severe  test  for 
composition,  but  such  composition  is 
essential  if  it  is  desired  to  make  an 
effective  arrangement,  as  well  as  one  in 
which  the  individual  pictures  may  be 
closely  scrutinized  for  excellence.  If 
the  arrangement  is  framed  either  as  an 
upright  or  horizontal  oblong,  the  form 
can  be  carried  out  in  the  inner  grouping, 
as  many  smaller  oblongs  carefully  ar- 
ranged will  form  a  larger  one,  and  while 
the  effect  is  a  little  severe,  it  is  better  to 
use  that  principle  than  to  break  the 
arrangement  abruptly  by  the  unfortunate 
introduction  of  a  larger  form  of  subject, 
imless  it  be,  perhaps,  a  proportionate 
oblong,  which,  though  larger,  will  permit 
its  introduction,  and  thus  mosaic  in 
pleasantly.  A  few  general  rules  can  be 
laid  down.  It  is  safe  to  "mass''  the 
different  sizes  each  by  themselves,  be 
they  large  or  small;  in  this  way,  if  you 
combine  them  properly,  they  will  form 
a  harmonious  part  of  the  whole.  Most 
of  these  remarks  are  governed  by  the  law 
of  harmony  rather  than  by  the  law  of 
contrast;  if  you  adopt  the  latter,  execute 
your  grouping  with  knowledge  and 
judgment,  always  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  sizes  must  be  then  combined  ac- 
cording to  the  humorist's  law  of  "scat- 
teration."  I  am  here  confronted  with 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  illustrating  pic- 
torially  the  ideas  I  have  been  trying  to 
set  before  you;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to 
properly  illustrate  the  subject,  exhibition 
groups  would  have  to  be  made  up  and 
reproduced  in  half-tone,  but  it  is  not 
possible  here  where  I  write  to  find  a 
selection  of  subjects  suitable  and  perti- 
nent to  the  subject  under  consideration. 
However,  if  you  have  saved  the  back 
numbers  of  your  photographic  journals 
which  treat  of  conventions  and  the 
various  exhibits,  you  will  surely  see 
many  which  can  be  taken  as  model  ex- 
hibits, though  none  are  to  be  copied 
literally. 
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This  would  not  be  possible;  for,  in 
imitating  closely  another  person's  idea  of 
grouping  and  arrangement,  you  might 
not  be  able  to  complete  it  by  relevant 
photographic  work;  hence  you  might 
carry  out  the  letter  and  entirely  miss  the 
spirit.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  all 
the  masters  of  to-day  do  not  attach  the 
importance  it  deserves  to  a  perfectly 
proper  exhibit  of  their  show  work, 
apparently  leaving  it  more  to  chance 
and  fortuitous  accident  than  to  careful 
consideration  of  the  exacting  conditions. 

The  exhibit  for  the  walls  of  the  recep- 
tion room  needs  much  care  and  thought 
in  selection  and  location.  Here,  if  it  is 
large,  the  amount  of  your  show  is  apt  to 
be  a  handicap  as  well  as  at  your  studio 
door,  and  perhaps  more  so.  See  that 
your  walls  have  proper  tone  or  tint;  gilt 
frames  add  a  richness  that  other  kinds  do 
not,  and  will  fit  and  embellish  most  any 
picture.  For  colored  work,  it  is  almost 
imperative  that  gold  be  chosen.    It  is 


hardly  necessary  for  me  to  enumerate 
the  tones  that  are  harmonious  for  frames 
as  well  as  for  pictures  contained  therein. 
Do  not  overload  your  photos  with  too 
massive  frames,  nor  have  the  frames  too 
near  alike  in  size  or  style.  Locate  the 
principal  pictures  of  the  intended  group 
centrally,  and  as  a  foil  add  only  such 
frames  as  will  not  detract  from  the  main 
one  either  by  reason  of  size  or  form. 
Keep  the  group  of  frames  well  together 
and  leave  plenty  of  wall  space  for 
breadth  and  neutralizing  effect.  If  there 
is  one  thing  that  can  be  said  and  that 
will  apply  to  nearly  all  (I  do  not  say  all), 
it  is  that  too  many  pictures  are  himg  or 
displayed  in  studios  generally.  If  there 
is  something  more  that  applies  to  a  good 
many  exhibits,  it  is  that  the  same  pic- 
tures are  permitted  to  hang  too  long 
without  changing.  Do  you  wonder  that 
I  started  in  by  sa)dng  that  a  proper  show 
is  a  matter  of  expense?  I  should  have 
said  great  expense  at  that. 
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Change  of  Name.  The  manufacturers  of  the 
Cooke  lens  having  reduced  this  famous  lens  to  its 
simplest  form — uiree  simple  glasses — now  an- 
nounce the  change  and  simplification  of  their  firm 
name.  Hitherto  trading  as  Taylor,  Taylor  & 
Hobson,  Ltd.,  from  now  on  the  business  will  be 
carried  on  under  the  name  of  The  Taylor-Hobson 
Company.  Mr.  J.  Ronald  Taylor  will  continue 
the  management  of  the  American  business  as 
before. 


The  first  19  lo  catalogue  to  reach  our  desk  is  the 
one  published  by  the  Obrig  Camera  Company,  of 
147  Fulton  Street,  New  York.  It  is  a  useful 
catalogue  of  its  kind  and  covers  the  field  of  pho- 
tographic supplies  very  thoroughly,  and  the  prices 
are  not  more  than  you  expect  to  pay  for  material 
of  the  best  grade.  One  thing  not  mentioned  in 
the  catalogue  is  the  intelligent  service  you  always 
meet  with  from  the  Obrig  Company.  Send  for 
their  catalogue;  they  will  be  glad  to  serve  you,  and 
you'll  be  glad  to  have  them. 

We  have  received  illustrated  circulars  of  a  new 
method  of  dry  mounting,  known  as  Morgan's 
Patent  System  of  Dry  Mounting,  Plate  Marking, 
and  Embossing.  All  three  operations  are  done 
at  one  pressure.     Seventy-five  per  cent,  saving  is 


claimed  for  the  system,  and  the  results  produced 
are  as  near  as  possible  "perfect"  technically.  The 
examples  of  mounting,  die  sinking,  and  plate 
marking  we  have  seen  leave  nothing  to  be  de^u^ed. 
We  understand  the  machine  will  soon  be  placed 
on  the  American  market,  when  it  will  be  worth 
investigating. 

Chas.  Cooper  &  Co.,  194  Worth  Street,  New 
York,  send  us  their  new  Chemical  Price  List  for 
January,  showing  the  current  prices  of  all  the 
chemicals  used  in  photography  and  allied  pnx:es9es. 
A  copy  can  be  had  for  the  asking;  you  should  have 
one  for  your  workroom. 


A  Fighter  of  Conditions,  by  Carl  Thomas, 
is  an  interesting  account  of  the  attempt  made  by 
the  Defender  Dry  Plate  Co.  to  produce  a  dry  plate 
second  to  none.  The  dry  plate  is  one  of  the  most 
sensitive  products  of  science,  and  this  little  story 
shows  how  much  money  and  time  are  sometimes 
required  to  produce  it. 

There  are  many  photographers  who  want  an 
Anastigmat,  but  do  not  care  to  make  as  large  an 
investment  as  such  a  purchase  usually  involves. 
At  the  same  time,  they  do  not  want  to  sacrifice 
quality  and  thus  defeat  the  very  end  they  seek. 
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It  would  seem  the  reqviirements  of  this  class  are 
fully  met  in  the  "Syntor,"  the  inexpensive  Goerz 
lens.  For  further  particulars  see  the  Goerz 
advertisement  in  this  issue. 

G.  Gennert,  24  East  Thirteenth  Street,  New 
York,  advises  that  he  has  just  made  arrangements 
with  H.  A.  Whitfield  for  the  sole  agency  of  his 
well-known  Spred  Lite  Flash  Lamps.  Mr.  Whit- 
field is  the  inventor  of  the  system  of  setting  off 
flash  powder  by  means  of  a  percussion  cap,  and 
be  has  patents  covering  this  method  completely. 
He  has  constructed  a  full  line  of  lamps  selling  at 
60  cents  to  $6.00.  The  lamps  are  convenient  in 
use,  and  can  be  held  in  the  hand  with  perfect  safety. 
They  produce  a  sheet  of  flame  varying,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  lamp,  from  twelve  inches  to 
thirty-six  inches.  The  entire  line  will  be  handled 
exclusively  by  G.  Gennert. 

"Concerning  the  Complete  Self-instructing 
library  of  Practical  Photography,"  is  a  sixty-six 
page  book  of  endorsements  of  this  monumental 
photographic  library.  The  second  edition,  in  ten 
volumes,  has  just  been  put  on  the  market,  and 
should  find  as  ready  a  sale  as  the  first  edition — 
it  cannot  give  more  satisfaction.  This  is  a  set  of 
books  that  no  photographer  should  be  without. 
Prospectus  and  particulars  will  be  mailed  on 
request  by  the  American  Photographic  Text- 
book Co.,  Sczanton,  Pa. 

"KiNEMACOLOR,"  the  greatest  advance  in  the 
history  of  Cinematography"  was  demonstrated 
before  a  large  and  specially  invited  audience  at 
the  Madison  Square  Garden  on  December  11. 
It  was  a  unique  event,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
this  country  moving  pictures  were  shown  in  all 
the  colors  of  nature.  The  process  and  method  of 
showing  the  pictures  was  ably  described  by  the 
inventor,  Mr.  G.  Albert  Smith.  The  pictures 
shown  were  beautiful  beyond  description — scenes 
in  the  simny  southern  French  watering  places, 
the  more  soberly  colored  farmyards  and  fields 
of  England,  and  the  gorgeous  autumnal  American 
forest  tints  were  all  alike  rendered  with  a  truth 
to  nature  as  to  be  almost  startUngly  vivid.  A  reel 
of  film  showing  indoor  portraiture  with  move- 
ment showed  the  possibilities  of  the  moving  pic- 
ture machine  for  studio  work  or  home  portraitiu*. 

From  President  A.  T.  Proctor  we  received 
a  handsome  calendar  with  a  poetical  admoni- 
tion to  get  ready  for  the  next  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Association,  to  be  held  at  Mil- 
waukee in  July  next. 

The  officers  of  the  Ohio-Michigan  Photog- 
raphers* Association  held  a  meeting  at  Jackson, 
Mich.,  recently,  and  set  their  19 10  convention 
dates  for  March  22,  23,  and  24,  to  be  held  at 
Jackson,  Mich.  A  good  program  has  been 
arranged,  and  a  big  attendance  is  anticipated. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  it  has  been  suggested 
that  one  session  of  the  next  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  York  Professional  Photographers'  So- 


ciety be  devoted  to  an  art  talk,  and  that  a  com- 
petent art  critic  be  engaged  to  criticize  such 
work  as  may  be  offer^.  This  suggestion  is 
very  much  in  order,  and  we  hof>e  to  see  it  carried 
into  effect.  We  also  hope  that  some  of  our  more 
prominent  photographers  will  not  be  above 
offering  their  work  for  criticism.  It  is  alwajrs 
interesting  and  will  be  much  more  so  when  under 
criticism. 


We  have  received  from  Wilhebn  Knapp,  Halle, 
Germany,  nimiber  sixty-seven  of  the  Encyclop<edia 
of  Photography.  It  is  an  interesting  and  learned 
exposition  of  "  RSntgenographic"  or  jc-ray  photog- 
raphy by  Dr.  LUppo  Cramer.  To  those  interested 
and  who  can  read  German,  it  is  well  worth  its 
price,  which  is  m.  4.80. 


For  your  hand  camera  the  film  pack  has  a 
hundred  and  one  advantages,  and  the  Seneca 
Fihn  Pack  Adapter  can  be  fitted  to  any  camera, 
and  is  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to  all  film  users. 


As  the  busy  season  approaches  it  is  advisable 
to  see  that  you  are  prepared  for  any  emergency. 
One  of  the  greatest  aids  to  getting  out  a  lot  of 
work  in  a  little  time  is  a  printing  machine.  The 
automatic  Contact  Printing  Frame  put  on  the 
market  by  the  Vote-Berger  Company,  1810 
West  Avenue,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  is  one  of 
the  simplest  and  quickest  machines  for  turning 
out  perfect  prints  that  we  have  seen.  A  simple 
up-and-down  movement  with  one  hand  makes 
the  print;  an  adjustable  vignette  carrier  enables 
you  to  doctor  a  negative  in  the  shortest  possible 
time;  the  results  secured  are  uniform  and  accxirate. 
It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  merits  of  this 
machine. 


At  the  Little  Galleries,  291  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  is  being  held,  January  21  to  February  5, 
an  exhibition  of  color  photographs  by  Steichen. 
Some  thirty  color  plates  demonstrate  very  clearly 
the  beauties  and  possibilities  of  color  photography 
when  intelligently  followed  up. 

The  next  exhibition  at  the  Little  Galleries, 
opening  on  February  7,  will  be  devoted  to  a  series 
of  water  colors,  pastels,  and  etchings  by  John 
Marin,  of  Paris  and  New  York.  Photographers 
are  specially  welcomed  to  the  Little  Gallery  exhi- 
bitions; they  would  see  much  intersting  work  and 
would  get  a  broader  view  of  their  profession  when 
they  realized  the  position  it  is  taking  among  the 
other  mediirais  of  expression,  mainly  through  the 
Ufelong  exertions  of  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz,  to  whom 
much  credit  is  due. 


The  famous  Baird  Studio,  at  Pittsburg,  has 
been  forced  to  the  wall  and  all  the  negatives  of 
Pittsburg's  "Four  Hundred"  have  been  sold  to 
the  R.  W.  Johnston  Studios,  as  have  all  the  fixtures, 
apparatus,  and  photographic  materials. 
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"Taken  by  Strauss"  is  the  legend  under  a 
clever  skit  on  the  Cook-Peary  polar  discovery. 
The  picture  shows  Cook  and  Peary  gazing  dis- 
appointedly at  a  hole  in  the  ground,  from  which 
J.  C.  Strauss  has  extracted  the  North  Pole  and  is 
running  off  with  it  on  his  shoulder. 

Another  New  Year's  card  from  the  Strauss 
Studio  we  reproduce  below.  Any  of  our  readers 
who  have  seen  Mr.  Strauss  will  recognize  the 
operator  with  the  receding  forehead.  We  heartily 
reciprocate  the  good  wishes  the  card  conveys. 


The  American  Annual  of  Photography ^  19 10, 
328  pages,  illustrated;  32  pages  in  color.  Paper 
covers,  75  cents;  postage,  15  cents;  Library  Edi- 
tion, $1.25;  postage,  20  cents.  Geo.  Murphy, 
Inc.,  New  York,  sales  agents.  The  Annual  this 
year  is,  if  anything,  an  improvement  over  any 
previous  volume,  and  presents  a  series  of  articles 
that  are  of  much  interest  and  helpfulness.  The 
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illustrations,  wonderfully  well  reproduced, 
contributed  by  our  best  workers  the  world  over, 
some  few  of  which  we  are  glad  to  reprint  in  this 
issue  of  the  Magazine.  The  articles  cover  the 
groimd  from  "Transportation  of  Photographs" 
to  "Screen  Plate  Color  Photography,"  and  make 
many  pages  of  good  reading.  The  usual  amount 
of  formulk  and  tables  is  gathered  together  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  making  it  indispensable  to  the 
practical  photographer. 

One  of  the  most  complete  indexes  issued  by  any 
photographic  periodical  must  surely  be  that  issued 
by  the  British  Journal  of  Photography^  in  its 
December  31  number.  Its  nine  pages  of  small 
type  are  a  surprising  insight  into  the  ramifications 
of  photography.  We  congratulate  the  editors  on 
the  completeness  of  their  work. 


SroNEY  Allan  (Sadakichi  Hartmann),  our 
teemed  contemporary  and  contributor,  is  pub- 
lishing a  monthly  magazine,  The  Stylus,  devoted 
to  art  and  self-expression.  The  price  of  admission 
is  $3.00.  Rather  high,  you  may  think,  but  the 
editor  claims  that  there  are  so  few  interested  in  art 
anyhow  that  they  will  gladly  contribute  the  three 
dollars.  The  contents  are  devoted  principally  to 
articles  on  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and 
occasionally  on  photography.  No  fiirther  recom- 
mendation is  necessary,  as  we  all  appreciate  Sidney 
Allan's  bright  and  breezy  way  of  expressing  him- 
self. Sample  copies  at  25  cents  can  be  procured 
by  writing  directly  to  S.  Hartmann,  1790  Walton 
Avenue,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


The  Montross  Gallery,  Thirty-fifth  Street 
and  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  is  holding  an  im- 
portant exhibition  of  the  work  of  Edward  J. 
Steichen  in  oil  and  water  color  paintings  and  pho- 
tography. The  latter  comprises  some  of  his 
famous  portraits.  We  wish  every  photographer 
in  the  country  could  see  his  portraits  of  Watts  and 
Lenbach.  As  examples  of  satisfactory  and  satis- 
fying portraits,  we  have  seen  nothing  finer.  Xhe 
paintings  demonstrate  that  Mr.  Steichen  is  equally 
a  master  with  the  brush  as  with  the  lens. 
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THE  "REAL  THING"  IN  THE  PICTURE. 


Speaking  before  a  gathering  of  pro- 
fessional photographers,  one  of  our  best 
known  photographers  made  the  remark 
that  "you  can  get  composition  and  all 
those  things  from  a  dry  book,  but  I 
want  you  to  get  at  the  real  thing  in  the 
picture."  Unfortunately  for  his  hearers, 
the  speaker  did  not  define  the  "real 
thing"  in  the  picture.  We  are  not  de- 
nying its  existence,  and  acknowledge 
the  difficulty  of  defining  it. 

Granting  the  soundness  of  the  advice, 
to  get  at  the  "real  thing"  in  the  picture, 
we  take  exception  to  the  implied  infer- 
ence that  it  is  something  not  to  be 
learned  from  dry  books,  like  "composi- 
tion and  all  those  things." 

The  "real  thing"  in  a  picture  is  that 
undefinable  something  that  arrests  and 
holds  our  attention.  The  most  uncul- 
tured and  inartistic  people  are  stirred  to 
admiration  at  the  "real  thing,"  as  shown 
in  Da  Vinci^s  "Mona  Lisa;"  but  the 
"real  thing"  was  not  put  into  this  most 
wonderful  portrait  in  a  haphazard  man- 
ner by  an  artist  who  had  not  studied 
"composition  and  all  those  things  from 


a  dry  book."  Da  Vinci  spent  over  four 
years  of  actual  work  on  the  picture, 
following  many  more  years  of  hard 
study  and  close  attention  to  dry  books. 

The  man  behind  the  camera  at  Coney 
Island,  who  makes  six  postcard  pictures 
for  a  quarter,  spent  very  little  lime  get- 
ting "composition  and  all  those  things 
from  a  dry  book."  The  only  real  thing 
he  gets  is  the  quarter  in  his  pocket. 
Had  he  more  knowledge  of  "composition 
and  all  those  things,"  he  would  get  more 
of  the  real  thing  into  his  work,  and  earn 
more  than  a  precarious  living  at  a 
summer  resort. 

The  photographer  who  would  im- 
prove his  work,  who  would  get  the  real 
thing  into  his  portraits,  must  first  know 
how  to  put  it  there.  He  must  study  the 
portraits  of  every  great  master,  ancient 
and  modern;  he  must  profit  by  the 
experience  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  him;  he  must  read  all  the  books 
bearing  on  his  art  that  he  can  lay  his 
hands  upon,  even  if  they  are  dry. 
"  Knowing  how"  is  only  got  by  "  learning 
how." 
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p.  A.  OF  A.  EXPENSE  ACCOUNT  FOR  1909. 


Below  we  print  the  complete  expense 
account  of  the  Photographers'  Asso- 
ciation o  America  for  1909.  As  stated 
by  Secretary  Harris,  this  is  the  first  time 
a  detailed  account  of  expenditures  has 
been  published.  Hitherto  the  members 
of  the  Association  were  informed  that 
four,  five,  or  six  thousand  dollars  were 
accounted  for  by  vouchers  numbered  so 
and  so  to  so  and  so.  The  magazines 
have  always  contended  that  a  detailed 
statement  should  be  published — ^not 
because  it  was  ever  thought  that  the 
officers  feared  publicity,  but  simply  that 
the  members  of  the  Association  might 
know  how  their  money  was  being  spent. 

Some  members  will  be  surprised  to 
find  that  the  School  of  Instruction  cost 
almost  $800,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  following  paragraph  ap- 
peared in  President  Barrow's  "Last 
Call,"  in  the  July,  1909,  magazines: 

"When  it  is  possible  for  an  Associa- 
tion to  assemble  talent  of  this  caliber 
(referring  to  the  demonstrators)  for  mu- 
tual improvement,  its  members  should 
appreciate  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
secured  by  pecuniary  considerations. 
They  give  freely  of  this  knowledge  and 
valuable  time  to  uplift  and  advance  the 
movement  of  associated  interests  in  pho- 
tography, purely  from  a  fraternal  stand- 
point.^^ 

We  attended  the  lectures  and  demon- 
strations, and  they  were  well  worth 
every  penny  expended  on  them,  and  the 
$800  was  well  invested.  Many  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  would  scorn 
to  ask  something  for  nothing.  They 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  their  Associa- 
tion was  in  a  position  to  pay  its  lecturers. 

Editor,  Wilson's  Photographic 
Magazine  : 

Find  enclosed  my  report  for  1909,  the 
expense  account  itemized  and  divided 
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into  two  columns.  The  first  column  is 
the  total  expense  for  each  heading,  the 
second  column  for  each  item.  As  far 
as  I  know,  this  is  the  first  time  that  the 
Association  expense  has  been  published 
in  an  itemized  form. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Geo.  Harris, 

Secretary. 

Secretary's  Report. 

Cash  received,  memberships  and 

dues $4,054.50 

Ladies'  pins 96.50 

Advertising  and  space    .      .      .  4,229.00 

Paid  out  on  vouchers,  item  at- 
tached     $6,595.52 

Balance  added  to  surplus     .      .       1,784.48 

Total $8,380.00    $8,380.00 


P.  A.  OF  A.  ExpE.vsE  Report  for  1909. 


1900 

Five    pet.   tot.   of    two 

officers 

$577.25 

Jan.  1. 

Treas.  com.  for  1908 

$228.63 

Sec.  com.  for  1908 

288.62 

Jan. 

Officers  exp.  total,  div. 

as  follows    . 

$1,171.06 

Pres.  ex.  brd.  exp. 

57.01 

Pres.  N.Y.  oonv.  exp. 

40.00 

Pres.  Pa.  conv.  exp.    . 

35.00 

Pres.   Chicago  to  St. 

Louis  exp.  . 

30.00 

June 

Pres.  Rochester  and  re- 

turn exp 

38.50 

July 

Pres.  convention  exp.    . 

67.76 

Jan. 

Ist  vice-pres.  exec.  brd. 

exp 

63.00 

July  1. 

Ist  vice-pres.  conv.  exp. 

92.50 

Jan.  2. 

2nd  vice-pres.  exec.  brd. 

exp 

32.26 

June 

2nd  Wce-pres.  Rochester 

and  return  exp.    . 

35.51 

July 

2nd  vice-pres.  conv.  exp. 

67.76 

Jan. 

Treas.  exec.  brd.  exp.   . 

54.00 

July 

Treas.  conv.  exp.     . 

57.50 

Jan. 

Sec.  exec.  brd.  exp.  . 

57.50 

April 

Sec.  N.Y.  to  Boston  exp. 

34.10 

June 

Sec.  Rochester  exp. 

33.00 

July 

Sec.  conv.  exp.  . 

70.96 

Jan. 

Exec.  brd.  meet.,  hotel 

exp 

57.15 

July 

Convention  hotel  exp.  . 

246.55 

Officers'  incidental  exp., 

total       .... 

505.05 

Pres.  incidentals,  etc., 

Jan. -Nov.  exp. 
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July 


l8t  Wce>pree.  inciden- 

July             Convention  (House) 

$103.00 

tal  cxp.        .      .      . 

$40.95 

Canadian  (Crough- 

1st  vice-pres..   hang. 

ton)    .... 

10.00 

and  pack.  exp. 

45.15 

Exec.       meeting 

2nd    Woe-pres.     inci- 

(Davb)   .      .      . 

4.15 

dental  exp. 

23.37 

School  of  Photography. 

Treas.  incidental  exp.. 

102.00 

total       .... 

791.26 

Treas.  aast.  exp.  . 

25.00 

E.  B.  Core       .      .      . 

100.00 

Sec.  stamps  for  pro- 

W. H.  Towles       .      . 

100.00 

grams  exp.  .      .     . 

42.68 

F.  M.  Somers 

100.00 

R^.  corres.  exp.    . 

124.74 

C.  F.  Bradley       .      . 

100.00 

Telephone  exp. 

12.20 

Mrs.  G.  Kasebier 

100.00 

Printing  exp.,  total  .       1,646.65 

School    lecture,    Ry- 

15.150  ret.  postals 

303.00 

land  Phillips     .      . 

200.00 

88362        pieces       of 

Ryland    Phillips. 

printed  matter^uch 

Rochester  (exp.) 

as  statements,  fold- 

(June)   .... 

36.61 

ers,  process  let.,  bill 

Extra  lecturer  exp.  . 

15.00 

heads,  envel.  cards. 

Model  for  demon. 

16.00 

tickets,  state  R.  R. 

Fittings  for  studio    . 

14.50 

rates,    floor    plans 

Retouching     .      .      . 

9.50 

and  programs  .      . 

421.25 

Information  bureau,  to- 

Vouchen .... 

6.00 

tal    

122.16 

1800  eight-page  con- 

Information    bureau 

stitutions  (old) 

29.00 

exp 

97.30 

2000  twelve-page  con- 

Boys for  doors  (con- 

stitutions (new) 

25.00 

vention) 

8.95 

Engravings,  line  cuts . 

9.00 

Messengers,    express. 

Insert  names  in  cer- 

etc  

15.91 

tificate  .... 

14.50 

Hall,  total  exp.  .     .     . 

1,112.89 

Life  certificate  (DOhr- 

Carpenter        work. 

koop)     .... 

25.00 

plumbing,     electric 

.Association      Annual 

work,  and  cleaning 

868.39 

(2(M)0   copies  exp.. 

Furniture,     dec- 

including      cuts. 

orations,  etc.    .     . 

202.25 

printing,       inserts. 

Signs 

27.25 

history,  postage. 

Architect's  floor  plans 

15.00 

etc.)       .... 

797.90 

Other  total  exp.       .     . 

427.05 

CUuq>    envelopes    for 

Buttons     .... 

297.00 

same      .... 

16.00 

1(X)  leather  card  oases 

24.00 

Prizes,  total    .      .      .          125.00 

Music  (Wed.  night)    . 

30.00 

First  prise  for  best  in- 

J. C.  Abel  (advertis- 

vention   .      . 

100.00 

ing) 

25.00 

Prise  guessing  con- 

Chas. Wesley  Heam  . 

25.00 

test     .... 

25.00 

Alfred  Holden      .      . 

26.05 

Stenographic      work. 

.15 

Total 

total  ....          117 

$6,595.52 

$6,595.52 

TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

OF  AMERICA. 


To  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  men 
who  have  held  the  ofi&ce  of  President 
in  the  Photographers'  Association  of 
America,  and  who  have  without  excep- 
tion upheld  the  honor  of  American 
photography  and  the  prestige  of  this 
Association,  is  no  light  task  for  any  man, 
however  competent   he   may   be.    So, 


in  assuming  the  duties  and  prerogatives 
of  your  presiding  oflBcer,  I  feel  that  I 
have  imdertaken  a  work  that  will  re- 
quire my  every  effort  and  the  most 
serious  endeavor  to  bring  it  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion  at  least  so  far  as  my 
term  is  concerned.  I  know  that  the 
members   of    the    Association,    having 
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honored  me  with  their  confidence  in 
electing  me  to  the  chair,  will  also  honor 
me  by  lending  their  aid  in  advancing 
the  interests  of  the  Association,  and  more 
particularly  in  helping  to  bring  the  1910 
Convention  to  a  successful  issue. 

As  matters  are  at  present,  the  work 
of  your  officers  for  the  year  is  largely 
devoted  to  planning  and  conducting 
the  Annual  Convention.  By  vote  of 
the  members  this  will  be  held  at  Mil- 
waukee, and  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  executive  board  plans  were  made 
which  it  is  hoped  will  assure  not  only 
a  large  attendance  at  the  meeting  in 
July,  but  also  a  most  interesting  and 
instructive  session,  which  shall  combine 
all  those  features  which  have  made  the 
Conventions  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion so  popular.  It  is  a  little  early  to 
particularize,  but  I  may  say  now  that 
the  School  of  Photography  having  found 
such  favor,  we  have  decided  to  continue 
this  feature,  and,  with  the  knowledge 
gained  in  the  past,  to  plan  it  along  even 
better  and  more  valuable  lines.  I  have 
received  assurances  of  assistance  from 
the  very  pick  of  our  profession,  giving 
a  guarantee  that  the  School  program 
will  be  conducted  with  serious  purpose 
and  with  the  one  idea  to  make  it  of 
value  in  the  broadest  way  to  the  largest 
number. 

Our  Convention  Hall  is  the  finest 
meeting  place  in  the  country,  and  gives 
us  ample  room  without  crowding  for 
the  various  purposes  called  for.  The 
Exhibition  Hall  in  particular  is  a  well 
proportioned  room,  that  will  permit 
of  hanging  all  pictures  entered  in  a 
manner  that  will  remove  all  criticism. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  the  fact  that 
during  my  term  of  office  the  women 
photographers  of  the  country  will  meet 
as  a  body,  distinct  and  yet  a  part  of 
the  Association.  They  will  have  their 
own  exhibition — ^in  the  Exhibition  Hall 
— and  they  have  arranged  to  have  the 
leading    woman    photographer    of    the 


coimtry  present  to  criticize  their  pictures. 
As  these  criticisms  will  be  given  in  open 
meeting,  it  is,  of  course,  the  privilege 
of  all  members  to  share  in  the  instruction 
that  such  criticism  is  bound  to  impart. 

The  second  Congress  of  Photography 
will  meet  during  the  Convention,  and 
I  am  assured  that  most  of  the  State 
societies  will  be  represented.  Here  is 
the  opportunity  to  bring  before  the 
photographers  of  the  country  such 
suggestions  for  the  general  welfare  as 
may  be  thought  advisable.  The  Con- 
gress is  in  its  infancy  as  yet,  but  I  see 
much  for  it  to  do  in  the  near  future, 
and  it  should  have  the  earnest  consider- 
ation of  all  who  are  interested  in  im- 
proving the  status  and  standard  of 
professional  portraiture. 

The  manufacturers  will  be  well  taken 
care  of.  The  halls  at  their  disposal 
are  large  and  well  lighted,  and,  as  we 
are  going  into  territory  this  year  that 
has  not  had  a  national  meeting  in  several 
years,  there  wiU  undoubtedly  be  a  full 
representation  of  manufacturers  and 
others  interested  in  the  commercial 
side  of  the  business. 

Of  the  entertainments  to  be  offered 
to  the  members,  it  is  too  early  to  speak. 
They  will  be  abundant  and  varied. 
The  local  Milwaukee  photographers 
are  looking  after  that  end,  and,  with  the 
proverbial  Milwaukee  hospitality,  there 
need  be  no  fear  that  anything  will  be 
lacking  for  the  amusement  of  all. 

Several  of  the  States  nearby  to  Mil- 
waukee have  abandoned  their  Con- 
ventions this  year,  in  order  to  join 
with  us  and  make  our  1910  Convention 
that  much  more  successful. 

I  feel  that  the  officers  of  these  State 
organizations  are  doing  me  a  special 
favor  in  thus  forwarding  our  interests, 
and  they  have  my  warmest  thanks. 

After  all,  I  am  but  in  the  position  of 
a  general  with  an  army  back  of  him. 
I  may  direct  and  plan,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  my  brother-officials;  but  unless 
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I  have  the  good-will  and  earnest  sup- 
port of  the  rank  and  file,  in  this  case  the 
members  of  the  Association,  I  can 
accomplish  but  little.  It  is  to  urge 
this  good-will  and  support  that  I  am 
addressing  you  early  in  the  year. 
Weeks  and  months  pass  quickly,  and 
unless  we  prepare  well  in  advance 
and  make  up  our  minds  that  we  are 
going  to  stand  by  each  other  and  by 
our  Association,  we  shall  find  July 
upon  us  and  ourselves  unprepared  for 
the  event.  Therefore,  let  me  call  upon 
you  now  to  determine  to  be  in  Milwaukee 
when  the  roll  is  called;  let  me  call 
upon  you  now  to  prepare  your  exhibit, 
bearing  in  mind  always  that  it  is  quality 
only  that  can  count  among  your  fellows. 


and  that  if  each  of  you  does  his  best, 
the  1910  Convention  will  show  such  a 
set  of  pictures  that  will  be  hard  again 
to  equal;  and  let  me  call  upon  you  to 
urge  your  neighbor  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Association,  for  you  can  do  your- 
self the  greatest  good  by  getting  all  to 
work  in  harmony  and  for  the  general 
welfare. 

If,  when  the  Convention  is  over, 
we  have  progressed  one  tiny  step  in  the 
creation  of  the  imiversal  photographic 
brotherhood  which  is,  after  all,  the  aim 
of  this  Association,  I  shall  feel  that 
my  work  has  not  been  in  vain. 
Fraternally    and    cordially, 

A.   T.   Proctor, 

President  P.  A.  of  A. 
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January.  27  marked  the  activities 
of  the  Professional  Photographers'  Club 
of  New  York  by  the  first  "Loan  Exhibi- 
tion" of  photographs  at  their  club- 
rooms,  123  Second  Avenue.  The  hall 
was  overcrowded  with  a  studying,  scru- 
tinizing, and  ever-criticizing  lot  of  young 
and  old  pholographers,  all  eager  to 
learn.  The  exhibit  was  a  representative 
collection  from  the  most  conservative 
to  the  most  radical  of  some  of  our  best 
American  workers. 

Mr.  Pirie  MacDonald,  in  his  usual 
talented  and  eloquent  way,  gave  an 
excellent  teview  and  criticism  of  most 
of  the  pictures,  interspersing  his  remarks 
with  some  general  and  instructive  com- 
ment. 

Mr.  MacDonald  was  well  represented 
on  the  walls  by  six  of  his  remarkable 
character  portraits  of  men. 

Mr.  B  adley  had  three  delicately 
handled  portraits  of  women,  character- 
istic of  the  familiar  work  of  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Falk  had  three  large,  conservative. 


but  most  judicious  and  technically 
faultless  portraits. 

Mr.  Dudley  Hoyt — one — but  a  good 
one;  a  portrait  of  a  woman,  and  every- 
body admired  it,  especially  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  drapery. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Eickemeyer  showed 
his  skill  not  only  as  a  portrait  photog- 
rapher, but  also  as  well  in  his  landscape 
genres,  some  of  them  reminding  of 
copies  of  Corot  or  even  Millet. 

Mr.  Lifshey  had  one  gem, 

Mr.  Bangs,  three  of  those  somewhat 
out  of  the  ordinary  pictures  that  so 
captivated  quite  a  portion  of  the  best 
of  the  theatrical  profession. 

Mr.  Earl  represented  "Society  as 
she  is",  in  splendid  prints. 

Miss  Alice  Boughton  attracted  the 
attention  with  her  radical  and  most 
artistic,  rather  sketchy  portraits,  and 
especially  with  her  Testament  illustra- 
tion of  "Christ  Healmg  the  Blind," 
resembling  a  Titian  drawing  done  up 
to  date  by  photography. 

Mr.  Mock,  of  Rochester,  gave  us  a 
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rejuvenated  portrait  of  the  veteran, 
George  Rockwood,  and  one  of  his 
favorite  young  lady  models,  remarkable 
for  exquisite  technical  finish  and  repre- 
senting the  class  of  "Work  that  Tells." 
Mr.  Goldensky  had  three  portraits 
of  different  subjects  differentiy  handled — 
— a  rugged  man,  a  society  lady,  and  the 
transparent  Mary  Garden. 


Mr.  Ellis  and  many  others  were 
equally  as  well  represented,  and  the 
evening  proved  a  most  instructive  and 
pleasant  event  in  the  annals  of  the 
Professional  Photographers'  Club  of 
New  York. 

Elias  Chait, 

Secretary,  New  York  City, 


A  FEW  REMARKS  ON  SHOW-CASES. 


The  showcase  is,  no  doubt,  the  safest 
and  most  appropriate  vehicle  of  adver- 
tising a  photographic  studio.  It  attracts 
the  attention  of  every  passer-by,  and,  if 
by  chance  your  own  portrait  should  be 
in  a  week  or  so,  you  will  be  astonished 
how  many  people,  even  perfect  strangers 
that  you  meet  casually,  will  tell  you  that 
they  have  seen  it  and  recognized  you. 

The  argument  that  too  many  show- 
cases in  one  block  are  valueless,  that  one 
interferes  with  the  other,  and  in  that 
way  fails  to  produce  the  desired  impres- 
sion, is  paradoxical.  A  showcase,  no 
no  matter  how  many  others  may  be  in 
its  immediate  vicinity,  is  an  isolated 
object,  and  if  attractively  arranged  will 
draw  its  share  of  attention.  There  is  a 
plentiful  sufficiency  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
not  quite  as  bad  as  it  is  said  to  be 
in  European  cities,  where,  in  Mimich, 
for  instance  (as  shown  in  our  illustra- 
tion), in  the  Maximilian  Strasse,  the 
main  thoroughfare,  thirteen  houses,  with 
sixty-eight  store  windows,  are  over- 
crowded with  not  less  than  eleven  show- 
cases. In  such  instances,  it  is,  as  in  all 
things,  a  sur\ivial  of  the  fittest.  It  is  a 
legitimate  competition,  and  the  photog- 
rapher who  is  most  skilful  in  his  display 
will  win  out. 

Photographers  ordinarily  do  not  be- 
stow enough  care  and  attention  upon 
their  showcases.  Many  of  them  look 
slipshod,  neglected,  and  even  ridiculous. 


There  are  a  few  fundamental  rules  to  go 
by,  and  it  is  the  object  of  this  article 
to  discuss  them.  There  are  four  propo- 
sitions to  consider:  First,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  case,  notably  its  dimensions; 
second,  the  placing  of  the  same;  third, 
the  interior  arrangement;  and  fourth, 
the  display  of  the  prints. 

The  construction  of  the  case  is  natu- 
rally influenced  by  the  available  space. 
Lack  of  space  has  produced  a  decrease 
in  size.  Cases  80  x  100  inches  are  rarely 
seen  in  these  days  of  exorbitant  rents, 
and  they  really  represent  little  more  than 
a  waste  of  space.  They  do  not  concen- 
trate the  attention.  Fig.  i  is  supposed 
to  be  80  inches  high.  The  distance 
from  the  street  level  to  the  lower  edge  is 
about  28  inches — ^the  height  of  an  ordi- 
nary table.  The  ordinary  eye  level  is 
about  60  to  62  inches,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
average  beholder  would  strike  the  case 
at  the  line  indicated  by  the  arrow,  about 
32  inches  above  the  lower  edge.  The 
normal  vision  would  be  attracted  only 
by  the  lower  row  of  prints.  (The  oblong 
at  the  bottom  is  supposed  to  contain  the 
name  of  the  firm.)  To  appreciate  the 
third  row,  the  beholder  had  to  step  back 
and  crane  his  neck;  the  upper  rows 
would  produce  no  effect  at  aU;  and  if 
the  beholder  should  be  shortsighted, 
even  the  lowest  row  would  necessitate 
close  scrutiny. 

The  moral  of  this  argument  is,  that 
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cases  in  this  order  are  bad  advertising 
mediums.  If  the  prints  cannot  be  seen, 
what  is  the  use  of  exhibiting  them? 

Fig.  2  shows  a  better  arrangement. 
One  large  print  would  attract  immediate 
attention.     Another  way  would  be  to 


can  see  at  one  glance  all  the  various  ex- 
hibits. They  make  an  even,  agreeable 
impression,  and  do  not  look  topheavy, 
as  the  display  in  Fig.  i. 

A  wooden    case  with  a  plain    iron 
frame   is   most   recommendable.    Iron 
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hang  four  medium-sized  prints  as  shown 
in  Fig.  3.  It  is  at  least  a  more  pleasant 
arrangement,  even  if  the  upper  two 
hang  too  high. 

An  ideal  arrangement  is  that  of  Fig. 
4.  This  case  is  supposed  to  be  an  oblong 
of  the  dimensions  10  x  7.    The  beholder 


can  easily  be  colored  by  ordinary  paint. 
This  will  protect  the  ironwork  from  get- 
ting rusty.  They  will  wear  and  look 
well.  Black,  gray,  and  brown  are 
probably  the  most  suitable  colors;  but 
this  depends  much  on  the  surroundings. 
The  illustration  given  represents  such 
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a  case.  It  shows  good  taste,  and  as  it 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  to 
maka  the  gallery  owner  known  to  the 
general  public,  he  should  be  very 
anxious  to  create  such  an  impression. 
It  reflects  in  a  way  the  quality  of  his 
work. 

The  framework  of  showcases  should 
never  be  of  polished  brass  or  loudly 
colored,  as  it  is  not  the  exterior  of  the 
case,  but  its  contents,  that  should  attract 
immediate  attention.  Bronze,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  dignified  material,  and 
will  show  up  to  good  advantage.  Un- 
necessary OTnaments  resembling  a  frame, 
as  in  Fig.  5,  should  be  avoided.  A  show- 
case is  a  frame  in  itself,  and  any  elab- 
orate effect  will  detract  from  the  prints. 

Figs.  6  and  7  show  the  display  of  a 
single  frame  in  a  small  case.  The  letter 
G  indicates  the  position  of  the  monogram 
or  name  of  the  firm. 

In  these  days  of  electricity,  many  pho- 
tographers make  a  display  of  their  wares 
at  night.  The  simplest  method  of 
illumination  will  always  be  the  best. 
The  source  of  light  should  not  be  seen, 
or  arranged  in  a  simple,  artistic  manner 
by  an  electric  light  bulb  of  agreeable 
shape  in  handsome,  unobtrusive  fixtures. 

The  empty  interior  must  be  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  exterior.    A  white 


case  cannot  be  furnished  with  pink  or 
green  plush.  Velvet  and  plush  are  not 
in  good  taste.  Materials  reproducing 
gobelin  patterns  may  look  attractive. 
But  bucluram  in  light  and  delicate  tones 
seems  to  be  the  most  plausible  and  least 
expensive  of  all  backgroimds. 

The  background,  of  course,  must  form 
a  harmony  with  the  color  of  the  prints. 
With  dark  prints  the  background  should 
be  dark,  but  a  trifle  lighter.  With  light 
prints  the  backgroimd  should  always  be 
a  trifle  darker. 

The  arrangement  of  the  prints  should 
be  simple.  A  straight  arrangement,  as 
in  Fig.  8,  is  better  than  a  circular  one. 
It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
prints  be  of  imiform  size,  but  a  mixture 
of  framed  and  unframed  prints,  minia- 
tures,  etc.,  should  be  avoided.  The 
color  of  the  different  prints  should  not 
differ,  as  it  would  spoil  the  tonality  of 
the  general  effect. 

These  are  some  of  the  rules  that 
every  photographer  should  follow.  It  is 
probably  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
case  should  make  a  clear  and  cheerful 
appearance,  and  that  the  exhibits  should 
be  changed  frequently — every  week,  or 
even  twice  a  week  (in  smaller  towns) — 
to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  regular 
passer-by. 
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REPORT  FROM  THE   SCRIBE   OF  THE  COTERIE. 


The  Continental  Camera  Coterie  is 
an  organization  without  officers. 

It  is  a  club  without  a  home. 

It  has  a  membership  without  dues. 

It  conducts  its  work  without  constitu- 
tion or  by-laws. 

It  meets  without  having  a  fixed  time 
or  place. 

Its  standard  is  ability  to  produce 
quality  work  in  photographic  portraiture. 

Its  animating  principle  is  educative. 


Its  motive  is  to  uplift  the  professional 
status. 

Its  cohesive  force  is  comradeship  and 
reciprocity  in  helpfulness. 

Came  a  message  from  Rinehart  of 
Omaha  to  Strauss  in  St.  Louis:  *'I 
want  an  excuse  to  get  away  for  a  few 
days.  It's  quite  a  time  since  we've  seen 
each  other.  Why  not  meet  soon,  say 
in  Chicago." 

Wrote    Strauss    to    Steflfens:  "How 
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would  you  like  to  have  the  crowd  visit 
you?    Fix  the  date." 

To  which  the  Commodore:  "Have 
the  Scribe  bid  the  boys  be  here  on  the 
twenty-second/' 

Whereupon  went  out  copies  of  the 
following: 

You  are  commanded 

To  join  in  a 

Pious  Pilgrimage 

To  the 

Sacred  Shrine  of  Steffens 

In  Chicago,  where  the 

Continental  Camera  Coterie, 

And  others  making  a  Bully  Bunch, 

Will  meet  in 

Solemn  Convocation 

On  Satiurday,  the  twenty-two-th  of 

January. 
You  are  also  commanded 
To  bring  with  you, 
As  a  sin  offering. 
Five  or  more  specimens 
Of  your  quality  work. 
Pictures  shown  at  Dresden  barred. 
By  order  of  Saint  Joseph  Steffens. 
In   response,    there   partook   of   the 
genial  hospitality  of  the  Commodore  in 
his  sumptuous  Studio: 
Pierce,  Boston, 
Hoyt,  New  York, 
Clark,  Detroit, 
Somers,  Cincinnati, 
Stein,  Milwaukee, 
Rinehart,  Omaha, 
Edmonson,  Cleveland, 
Strauss,  St.  Louis, 
Proctor,  Himtington, 
Schneider,  Columbus, 
Gross,  Chicago, 
Koehne,  Chicago. 

Says  Pierce:  "It  was  the  most  in- 
spiring meeting,  the  most  beneficial,  the 
most  successful  ever  held."  This  is 
the  consensus  of  the  expressions  of  all. 

"Some  of  our  great  teachers  met  and, 
forgetting  they  were  teachers,  through 
light  words  and  laughter  taught  by 
indirection  more  than  we  could  have 


learned  in  solemn,  stated  meeting," 
says  Proctor. 

The  marvellous  results  secured  in 
the  demonstrations  with  the  novel 
artificial  lighting  apparatus  constructed 
by  Steffens  were  most  enthusiastically 
commended. 

Many  believe  that  this  latest  achieve- 
ment of  the  Commodore  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  photography 
and  will  revolutionize  negative  making. 

Concerning  which,  Rinehart  says: 
"When  this  apparatus  is  improved  and 
completed,  we  will  use  it  in  preference 
to  daylight  on  accoimt  of  the  ease 
in  securing  location  for  the  small 
space  required." 

Quoting  Clark:  "The  prints  were 
of  a  higher  order  of  technical  excellence 
than  had  ever  been  shown  before.  Some 
splendid  examples  were  exhibited  by 
Stein  and  were  enthusiastically  praised." 

"The  Commodore,  as  usual,  had 
pictures  which  were  superb  for  tech- 
nique, good  composition,  and  delight- 
fully interesting.  Then,  too,  Strauss 
gave  a  clear  and  comprehensive  talk 
along  the  perplexing  lines  of  the  rela- 
tions which  should  exist  between  the 
sitter  and  the  maker  of  portraits  re- 
garding prints  for  publication." 

The  position  taken  by  Strauss  is 
"that  no  self-respecting  photographer 
should  deliver  a  print  for  publication 
without  the  consent  of  the  subject. 
Further,  it  is  unbusinesslike  to  supply 
prints  without  a  fair  compensation  from 
either  the  subject  or  the  publisher.  I 
advocate  the  more  general  use  of  the 
cop)Tight  privilege  and  urge  that  a 
signed  permission  to  copyright  should 
be  secured  from  the  sitter." 

Pierce  agrees:  "We  photographers 
should  take  a  more  dignified  attitude 
in  this  matter.  A  newspaper  or  magazine 
is  no  more  entitled  to  free  photographs 
it  than  is  to  free  news  items,  free  raw 
paper,  or  free  printing  ink." 

"Illustrations  from  photographs  are 
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just  as  essential  to  the  paper  or  period- 
ical of  today  as  any  other  element  in 
its  makeup.  Cooperation  among  us 
in  this  matter  will  increase  the  respect 
of  publishers  for  us  and  bring  many  a 
dollar  toward  pa)ring  for  materials." 

To  which  Stein  adds:  "The  talk  on 
cutting  out  the  giving  of  free  prints 
to  the  papers  and  periodicals  of  any  kind 
was  good.  The  meeting  was  instructive 
and  worth  travelling  a  long  distance 
to  attend." 

The  school  of  criticism  is  always  an 
interesting  and  helpful  incident  of  the 
meetings.  In  these  discussions  each 
one  comments  on  the  work  of  the  others. 
This  is  done  with  absolute  freedom 
and  perfect  candor — given  and  received 
in  a  spirit  of  friendliness,  even  when 
adverse. 


"Was  a  great  treat  to  me,"  says 
Schneider.  "The  manner  of  criticising 
pictures  was  proper,  going  right  to  the 
core.  Profited  greatly  by  examining 
the  prints  which  were  brought." 

"I  was  particularly  impressed,"  says 
Hoyt,  "with  the  benefits  which  a  con- 
ference of  this  kind  can  accomplish 
and  the  earnestness  with  which  many 
valuable  suggestions  were  handled." 

And  Somers:  "The  meeting  was  the 
most  profitable  and  the  warmest  socially 
I  have  ever  attended,  and  the  Commo- 
dore the  most  charming  host  ever." 

"More  than  that,"  remarks  Proctor, 
"you  cannot  come  in  the  presence  of 
Steffens  and  these  men  without  learning 
the  latest  phase  of  things  artistic.  The 
conference  will  always  remain  a  thing 
of  grateful  and  pleasant  memory." 


PHOTOGRAVURE  FOR  THE  NOVICE. 


[Next  to  the  direct  photographic  print, 
a  photogravure  is  the  best  and  most 
satisfactory  reproduction,  and  is  im- 
rivalled  as  far  as  the  quality  of  the  work 
is  concerned.  The  process  of  making 
the  photogravure  plate  is  not  a  very 
difficult  one,  though  it  calls  for  some 
skill.  The  following  interesting  paper 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  R.  G.  Rolfe  is  re- 
printed from  the  Amateur  Photographer 
and  Photographic  News,  The  profes- 
sional photographer  with  time  on  his 
hands  might  try  his  hand  at  reproducing 
a  good-selling  local  celebrity  in  photo- 
gravure.— Ed.  W.  P.  M.] 

There  are,  doubtless,  many  amateurs 
who  would  like  to  experiment  in  this 
beautiful  process,  but  who  are  deterred 
from  doing  so  either  through  the  fear 
that  it  is  intricate  or  that  it  is  expensive. 

In  the  following  articles  I  shall  take 
the  reader  step  by  step  through  the 
\'arious  stages  of  the  process,  and  show 


him  how  he  can  turn  out  fairly  good 
plates  at  very  little  cost.  The  average 
photographer  will  have  most  of  the 
things  required  at  hand,  especiaUy  if  he 
works  the  carbon  process,  and  the  other 
things  can  easily  be  obtained  as  he  goes 
along,  until  the  final  stage  is  reached, 
when  a  copper-plate  press,  or,  failing 
that,  the  domestic  mangle,  will  be 
wanted  for  printing  from  the  plates. 

The  various  stages  of  the  process  are 
as  follows:  Making  the  transparency, 
graining  the  copper-plate,  making  the 
carbon  resist  and  developing  it  on  the 
grained  plate,  etching  the  plate,  finishing 
the  plate,  and  finally,  making  the  prints. 

Making  the  Transparency. 

Now,  having  introduced  the  subject, 
I  will  take  the  reader  by  the  hand  and 
initiate  him  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
process.  I  assume,  of  course,  that  you 
can  turn  out  a  passably  good  negative, 
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and  have  a  batch  of  them  which  will 
give  a  good  print  on  P.O.P. 

Let  us  select  either  a  landscape  or  a 
seascape  subject  for  our  experiment. 

As  I  purpose  conducting  our  experi- 
ments on  a  small  scale^  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  oiu*  transparency  in  the 
camera.  There  are  two  reasons  for 
this:  First,  because  for  truthful  work  we 
shall  require  a  reversed  transparency; 
and  secondly,  because  we  shall  want  to 
reduce  the  size  of  our  subject  if  we 
intend  to  use  the  whole  of  it. 

We  may,  however,  if  we  are  not  par- 
ticular on  either  of  these  points,  make 
our  transparency  by  contact. 

You  will,  of  course,  be  familiar  with 
both  these  methods  of  producing  lantern 
slides,  as  they  have  often  been  described 
in  these  pages,  and  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  repeat  them. 

There  is  another  method  for  producing 
the  transparency,  and  that  is  by  the 
carbon  process.  In  this,  special  trans- 
parency tissue  is  used,  and  the  reversal 
comes  in  the  ordinary  way  by  single 
transfer.  As  I  shall  deal  with  this 
process  when  we  come  to  making  the 
resist,  I  shall  defer  the  details  until  that 
stage  is  reached. 

Now,  I  want  you  at  once  to  dismiss 
from  vour  mind  the  idea  of  a  lantern 
dide  as  the  type  of  transparency  that 
will  be  suitable  for  the  purpose.  We 
want  nothing  so  brilliant;  no  clear  glass 
high  lights  or  very  transparent  shadows. 
What  we  want  is  a  transparency  with  a 
faint  image,  or  veil,  all  over  it.  The 
reason  is  this:  A  lantern  slide  is  prac- 
tically the  final  stage,  but  our  trans- 
parency is  only  an  intermediate  one. 
The  former  would  give  us  a  harsh,  con- 
trasty  result,  while  the  latter  will  give 
us  a  soft  result,  full  of  gradation,  and  a 
better  resist  when  we  come  to  print  from 
it 

We  will  therefore  select  a  slow,  ordi- 
nar}"  plate  for  the  purpose  of  making  our 
transparency.     When  you  have  made  the 


exposiu-e  you  may  develop  it  with  your 
favorite  formula  if  you  like,  or  use  the 
ones  given  here,  which  I  have  found 
work  very  well  for  the  purpose. 

No.  I. 

Hydroquinone 40  grains. 

Sulphite  of  soda i  ounce. 

Water       . 5  ounces. 

No.  2. 

Caustic  soda 20  grains. 

Bromide  of  potassium    .     .     .15  grains. 

Water 5  ounces. 

Use  equal  parts  of  each. 

In  making  the  exposure  it  is  as  well 
to  slightly,  very  slightly,  overexpose;  and, 
in  developing,  not  to  stop  too  soon. 

There  is  one  thing  I  wish  to  warn  you 
about,  though  it  may  seem  unnecessary, 
viz.,  the  speed  of  the  plate. 

I  have  recommended  a  slow,  ordinary 
plate,  and  if  you  will  glance  at  a  table 
giving  comparative  speeds  between  lan- 
tern plates  and  ordinary  plates,  you  will 
see  that  the  latter  form  are  six  to  twelve 
times  faster  than  the  former,  the  relative 
speed  var}'ing  with  the  different  makers. 

Now,  if  you  make  your  transparency 
in  the  camera,  you  will  not  be  likely  to 
err  much,  as  you  are  used  to  camera 
work  with  negative  plates;  but  if  you 
make  it  by  contact,  as,  no  doubt,  you 
often  make  your  lantern  slides,  you  may 
possibly  forget,  and  considerably  over- 
expose. 

I  have  known  many  good  workers 
who  have  fallen  into  this  error,  and  have 
given  ten  seconds'  exposure  when  one 
second  would  have  been  ample.  When 
the  transparency  has  been  made,  and  is 
quite  dry,  we  must  provide  it  with  a 
safe-edge.  Cut  some  strips  of  red  or 
black  paper  about  half  an  inch  wide — 
if  you  have  lantern-slide  binders  they 
will  do  as  well.  Stick  these  round  the 
portion  of  the  transparency  you  intend 
to  use.  Now  carefullv  measure  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  all  round  the  edge  of 
the  subject,  and  make  a  rectangular 
mark    at    each   corner.    These    marks 
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will  be  your  guide  when  you  place  yoiu- 
carbon  tissue  in  position  for  printing — 
it  must  fit  the  comers  exactly.  By  this 
means  you  will  have  an  even  margin  all 
round  yoiu-  print,  and  will  be  able  to 
place  it  in  its  proper  position  on  the 
copper  plate  without  any  trouble. 

Graining  the  Copper  Plate, 

Printing  is  really  the  next  stage  of  the 
process,  but  I  have  selected  graining  the 
plate  for  the  second  stage.  I  have  done 
so  because  the  grained  plate  will  remain 
unaltered  for  an  indefinite  period  if 
carefully  kept,  while  the  carbon  resist 
would  not  keep;  and  as  we  must  have 
our  plates  ready  to  receive  the  print 
when  made,  there  is  no  harm  but  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  in  having  it  prepared 
beforehand. 

The  processes  of  printing  and  graining 
can,  in  actual  practice,  be  carried  on  at 
the  same  time,  but  cannot  be  explained 
together;  and  so,  to  prevent  you  making 
a  print  that  you  could  not  use,  I  have 
placed  the  third  stage  second.  We  now 
come  to  the  most  expensive  part  of  the 
process,  viz.,  the  copper  plates;  though 
these  are  not  so  very  costly.  Plain 
copper  plates,  6^x8^,  cost  about  $i.oo, 
or,  if  bevelled,  about  loo  per  cent.  more. 
Though  I  personally  bevel  my  own 
plates,  I  suggest  that  it  will  be  better  for 
the  beginner  to  purchase  one  already 
bevelled,  and  though  he  may  have  to  pay 
from  $1.50  to  $2.00,  or,  perhaps  more, 
for  a  single  plate,  it  will  not  work  out 
very  expensive,  as,  if  he  fails  in  obtain- 
ing a  successful  result  at  his  first  trial, 
I  hope  to  show  him  how  he  can  prepare 
his  plate  for  use  again. 

In  addition  to  the  plates,  we  shall  want 
some  powdered  resin  or  bitumen,  and 
the  finer  the  powder  the  better;  a  box  for 
use  as  a  dusting  box — a  Quaker  Oats 
box  will  answer  admirably;  a  gridiron, 
and  a  Bunsen  burner  or  a  spirit  lamp. 

There  are  special  forms  of  dusting 


boxes  generally  used,  but  as  we  are  only 
experimenting,  and  do  not  wish  to  nm 
to  too  much  expense,  we  will  make  shift 
with  the  Quaker  Oats  box. 

Our  first  care  must  be  to  make  it  dust- 
proof,  and  this  we  will  do  by  carefully 
pasting  stout  brown  paper  all  over  the 
inside.  This  will  not  only  make  the  box 
dust-tight,  but  will  also  prevent  the 
powder  clinging  to  the  rough  wood,  and 
which  would  almost  be  sure  to  drop  upon 
the  plate,  and  spoil  the  grain. 

We  must  next  prepare  the  front  of  the 
box,  which,  by  the  way,  we  shall  use  in  a 
vertical  position.  The  original  lid  ran 
the  length  of  the  box;  we  must  alter  this 
and  make  it  go  across. 

First  of  all,  nail  a  piece  of  wood,  about 
six  inches  wide,  across  the  bottom,  next 
take  another  piece,  and  fit  it  nicely  over 
the  first;  but  do  not  nail  it,  as  we  shall 
want  that  for  our  door.  Now  fill  up  and 
fasten  on  the  remainder  of  the  front,  and 
our  dusting-box  is  complete.  We  may 
put  a  couple  of  hinges  on  the  bottom  of 
our  door,  so  that  it  drops  down  when 
we  open  it,  and  fasten  it  with  a  button  at 
the  top  if  we  like;  or  we  may  fasten  it 
with  nails  driven  into  the  wood  above  and 
below  it,  and  bend  them  over.  In  any 
case,  the  door  must  fit  nicely,  but  at  the 
same  time  open  easily. 

We  may  now  put  in  the  dusting 
powder,  and,  having  fastened  up  the 
door,  give  the  box  a  good  shaking,  the 
idea  being  to  raise  as  much  dust  inside 
as  possible.  When  the  shaking  has  been 
considered  sufficient,  put  down  the  box 
with  a  slight  bang  upon  the  floor.  This 
banging  down  loosens  the  particles  of 
powder  clinging  to  the  top  and  sides  of 
the  box. 

Now  take  a  plate-box  lid,  and  on  the 
top  put  the  copper  plate;  open  the  door, 
and  then  carefully  place  it  in  the  box  as 
near  the  centre  as  you  can  guess  at  the 
moment,  and  then,  as  carefully,  shut 
the  door. 

While  our  plate  is  getting  its  grain  we 
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will  consider  the  quality  of  the  grain — 
whether  it  will  be  coarse  or  fine. 

Powders  vary  in  quality  of  fineness, 
and  even  a  very  fine  powder  will  vary  in 
itself,  having  some  particles  coarser  than 
the  others. 

Now,  after  the  box  has  been  shaken 
and  stood  down,  we  may  naturally  ex- 
pect that  the  coarser  particles,  being 
heavier,  will  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  box 
first,  and  the  lighter  particles  remain  in 
suspension  longer.  The  time  will,  of 
course,  vary  with  the  fineness  of  the 
powder,  and  can  only  be  found  out  by 
experiment.  The  lesson  we  learn,  how- 
ever, is  this:  If  we  want  a  coarse  grain, 
we  put  in  oiu-  plate  almost  immediately 
the  box  comes  to  rest.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  desire  a  fine  one,  it  is  as  well 
to  wait  a  little  while.  It  is  perhaps  as 
well  to  say  at  once  that  a  fine  grain  is, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  best. 

We  must  also  remember  that  it  takes 
a  longer  time  for  a  fine  grain  to  be  de- 
posited, and  if  the  first  application  has 
not  been  sufficient,  the  operation  must 
be  repeated.  We  will  assume  that  our 
plate  has  now  been  in  the  box  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

Carefully  opening  the  door,  we  lift  out 
the  plate-box  lid,  and,  holding  it  up  to 
the  light,  glance  across  the  plate.  It 
should  have  the  appearance  of  finely 
ground  glass,  that  is,  so  far  as  appear- 
ance is  concerned;  the  color  will  vary 
with  the  powder  used.  It  is  probable 
that  the  first  dusting  will  be  successful; 
it  is  seldom  necessary  to  repeat  the  oper- 
ation, and  a  thick  coating  is  not  desir- 
able. 

Now,  take  the  plate  carefully  by  the 
edges,  and  place  it  on  the  gridiron,  and 
then  hold  it  over  the  flame  of  the  Bunsen 
or  the  spirit  lamp,  moving  it  all  the  time. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  grain  does  not  run;  it  merely  wants 
melting  just  sufficiently  to  make  it  stop 
on  the  plate.  The  plate  must  only  be 
warmed.    If  resin  is  used,  the  change 


will  be  noted  by  seeing  the  resin  change 
from  a  dull  to  a  bright  color  when  the 
plate  is  looked  across. 

If  bitumen  is  used  the  change  will  be 
to  a  beautiful  plum-colored  bloom. 

Immediately  either  of  these  changes 
takes  place  the  plate  is  taken  off  the  grid 
and  put  on  a  cool  slab  for  a  few  minutes. 
It  is  then  put  away  in  a  place  free  from 
dust  until  required  for  the  next  process. 


Preparing  the  Resist, 

The  first  thing  to  obtain  is  some  car- 
bon tissue.  This  may  be  bought  either 
sensitive  or  insensitive,  and  the  price  is 
the  same  in  both  instances.  If  the 
reader  buys  his  tissue  sensitized  it  saves 
him  the  trouble  of  sensitizing  the  paper 
himself;  but  against  this  is  the  fact  that 
the  tissue  will  not  keep  in  a  sensitive 
condition  for  a  long  period,  but  the 
gelatine  will,  after  fourteen  or  fifteen 
days,  become  insoluble,  and  the  tissue 
will  thus  be  rendered  useless.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  reader  sensitizes  the 
tissue  himself  he  may  do  so  as  he  re- 
quires it,  and  he  can  then  be  sure  of  it 
always  being  fresh.  But  as  this  involves 
another  operation,  the  reader  must  de- 
cide for  himself  whether  he  will  under- 
take it  or  not. 

I  will  assume  that  he  has  bought  a 
packet  of  carbon  tissue — red  for  prefer- 
ence— ^and  that  it  is  insensitive.  Get 
I  ounce  of  bichromate  of  potash  and 
dissolve  it  in  20  ounces  of  hot  water. 
When  cool  pour  it  into  a  deep  dish,  and 
taking  a  piece  of  the  tissue,  slide  it 
under  the  solution,  face  upward.  Notice 
the  time,  and  then  turn  the  paper  over, 
and  remove  any  air  bells  which  may 
be  on  the  back.  Turn  the  paper  over 
again,  and  see  that  no  air  bells  remain 
on  the  front.  At  the  end  of  a  minute 
remove  the  paper  from  the  solution, 
and  laying  it  down  on  a  piece  of 
clean  plate  glass,  or  a  ferrotype  plate. 
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give  it  one  or  two  strokes  with  a 
squeegee,  and  put  it  in  a  warm,  dark 
place  to  dry.  Do  as  many  pieces  of  the 
tissue  as  you  are  likely  to  want  for  a 
week.  WTien  dry  the  tissue  is  removed 
from  the  support,  and  will  come  away 
nice  and  flat  and  with  a  beautiful  polish. 
The  pieces  we  are  not  going  to  use  at 
the  moment  had  better  be  kept  imder 
pressure.  Now  take  a  piece  of  the  sen- 
sitized tissue  and  cut  it  to  exactly  fit  the 
marks  we  made  on  the  mask  of  our 
transparency,  and  then  put  into  a  print- 
ing frame  in  the  usual  way.  Expose 
with  the  aid  of  an  actinometer,  or  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  P.O. P.  placed  under 
a  negative  of  similar  density. 

As  the  tissue  will  be  of  about  the 
same  rapidity  as  the  P.O.P.,  we  shall 
know  when  the  print  is  printed  just  deep 
enough,  as  we  should  like  to  see  it  in 
the  finished  printy  that  the  tissue  has 
had  sufficient  exposure.  Do  not  print 
too  deeply. 

We  shall  now  want  oiu-  grained  plate. 
Remove  the  tissue  from  the  printing 
frame,  and  put  both  plate  and  tissue 
into  a  dish  of  cold  water.  The  tissue 
will  at  first  ciu'l  up  and  then  begin  to 
flatten  out  again.  When  this  takes  place 
be  ready  with  your  squeegee,  and  when 
the  tissue  is  nearly,  but  not  quite,  flat 
place  it  in  position  on  the  copper  plate, 
lift  the  two  out  of  the  water  together, 
and  squeegee  the  tissue  down ;  then 
place  between  blotting  boards  and  under 
pressure  for  a  few  minutes. 

We  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
preparation  of  the  developing  bath. 
We  shall  want  a  fairly  large,  deep  dish, 
a  thermometer,  and  a  good  supply  of 
hot  water.  Half  fill  the  dish  with  hot 
water  and  test  its  temperature;  we  shall 
want  it  to  be  ioo°  F.  We  now  take  the 
plate,  with  the  tissue  adhering,  and  slip 
it  beneath  the  hot  water,  carefully  re- 
moving any  air  bells  that  may  form, 
either  with  the  finger  or  a  camel's-hair 
brush. 


If  the  exposure  has  been  correct,  we 
shall  presently  notice  that  the  pigmented 
gelatine  begins  to  ooze  out  around  the 
edges  of  the  tissue.  Let  this  continue 
for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then,  placing 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  on  the  diagonal 
comers  of  the  plate  to  prevent  it  shifting, 
carefully  lift  up  one  comer  of  the  paper 
and  very  gradually  pull  it  off,  as  though 
you  were  skinning  the  plate.  The  paper 
should  come  off  easily,  but  if  it  does  not 
you  must  add  a  little  more  hot  water 
and  raise  the  temperature.  You  can 
safely  go  to  120*^  F.,  or  even  more,  but 
you  must  not  use  force  in  stripping  the 
paper  or  you  will  tear  the  film.  Assum- 
ing that  the  paper  has  been  successfully 
removed,  we  shall  find  that  we  have 
what  resembles  a  patch  of  colored  mud 
upon  the  plate. 

We  now  remove  the  plate  and  place 
it  on  a  sheet  of  glass,  which  has  one  end 
resting  on  the  edge  of  the  dish  and  the 
other  on  the  bottom.  Now  gently  lave 
the  plate  with  hot  water,  and  presently 
the  image  will  begin  to  appear.  Con- 
tinue the  laving  imtil  no  more  pigment 
can  be  washed  out,  give  a  final  wash  in 
clean  water,  and  development  is  com- 
plete. Now  stand  the  plate  on  edge  on 
a  piece  of  blotting-paper  in  a  place 
which  is  free  from  dust,  and  which  has 
an  even  temperature,  and  let  it  dry;  it 
will  then  be  ready  for  etching. 

If  a  slight  error  has  been  made  in  the 
exposure  of  the  tissue  it  can  be  remedied 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  develop- 
ment. Should  the  gelatine  show  signs 
of  melting  too  easily  in  the  water  at 
100*^,  it  shows  that  the  tissue  has  been 
underexposed,  and  the  temperature 
must  at  once  be  lowered  by  adding  a 
little  cold  water.  Should  it,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  melt  easily,  it  is  a  sign 
of  overexposure,  and  the  temperature 
must  be  raised  accordingly.  The  pro- 
cess is  simple,  and  unless  exposure  is 
very  faulty  indeed  a  passable  result  is 
easily  obtained. 
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Etching  ike  Plate. 

When  the  carbon  resist  is  thoroughly 
dry  we  may  prepare  the  plate  for  etching. 
We  shall  want  some  Brunswick  black, 
some  bordering  wax,  perchloride  of  iron, 
40°  Beaum6;  a  cup  of  water,  a  spoon,  an 
egg-cup,  a  ruling-pen,  a  small  camel's- 
hair  brush,  some  potash,  and  a  nail- 
brush. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  block  out 
all  that  we  dp  not  require  on  the  plate. 
Open  the  ruling-pen  to  give  a  good 
wide  mark,  then  dip  the  brush  in  the 
Brunswick  black,  and  apply  it  to  the  pen. 
Before  attempting  to  work  on  the  sub- 
ject test  the  pen  first  on  the  margin  of 
the  plate  to  see  if  the  black  runs  easily, 
and  if  it  does  not,  adjust  it  until  it  does. 
When  it  makes  a  good  even  mark  satis- 
factorily, take  a  ruler  and,  placing  it  on 
the  edge  of  the  resist,  draw  a  straight 
line  along  the  edge  of  the  subject,  taking 
care  that  you  come  on  to  the  print, 
otherwise  you  will  etch  a  line  round 
your  subject,  which  would  probably 
spoil  it.  Now  treat  the  other  tlu-ee  sides 
in  the  same  way,  and  you  will  have  your 
subject  enclosed  within  the  foiu*  black 
lines.  Next  take  the  brush,  and,  work- 
ing carefully  up  to  the  lines,  fill  up  the 
rest  of  the  margin  of  the  plate  with  the 
Brunswick  black.  This  will  eventually 
prevent  the  perchloride  of  iron  attacking 
it,  and  you  will  retain  a  clean  margin. 

I  have  suggested  the  use  of  bordering 
wax,  and  this  can  be  procured  when 
purchasing  the  plates  and  perchloride 
of  iron.  If  you  decide  to  do  without  it, 
and  intend  to  etch  your  plate  in  a  dish, 
you  will  have  to  paint  the  back  of  the 
plate  so  that  it  may  be  protected.  I 
mention  this,  as  some  workers  prefer 
this  latter  method. 

The  bordering  wax  method  is,  how- 
ever, quite  as  easy,  cleaner,  and  the 
etcWng  is  more  imder  control,  as  the 
plate  forms  its  own  dish.  The  bor- 
dering wax  is  generally  sold  in  strips  of 


convenient  length.  Place  enough  of 
these  strips  to  go  around  the  plate  in 
warm  water  to  soften.  When  the 
Brunswick  black  on  the  plate  is  dry, 
and  the  strips  of  wax  are  soft  enough  to 
be  workable,  take  them  from  the  water 
and,  carefully  avoiding  splashes  on  the 
resist,  build  a  ridge  of  wax  about  half 
an  inch  high  around  the  margin  of  the 
plate.  It  is  not  necessary  to  build  right 
up  to  the  subject;  in  fact,  it  is  better 
not  to.  Care  must  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  ridge  is  perfect,  with  no  leaks  in  it. 
A  little  spout  at  one  comer,  made  by 
pressing  the  thumb  there,  will  be  useful 
when  pouring  off  the  etching  fluid,  and 
as  this  takes  place  several  times  during 
the  process  of  etching,  the  advantage 
will  at  once  be  seen. 

It  has  just  occurred  to  me  that  if  any 
difi&culty  is  experienced  in  procuring 
the  proper  bordering  wax,  Plasticine, 
the  much  advertised  modelling  clay, 
might  be  a  successful  substitute.  I  have 
not  tried  it  myself,  but  it  suggested  itself 
to  me  as  possible. 

When  the  ridge  is  built  to  your  satis- 
faction, pour  into  the  egg  cup  about 
half  an  ounce  of  the  perchloride  of  iron. 
Have  at  hand  a  cup  of  water — ^not  too 
cold — ^and  a  teaspoon.  Pour  the  per- 
chloride onto  the  plate,  and  rock  it  about 
a  little,  so  that  it  shall  completely  cover 
the  image,  just  the  same  as  you  would, 
do  in  development. 

Now  carefully  watch  the  action  of  the 
etching  fluid.  You  will  find  that  it 
attacks  the  shadows  first,  that  is,  those 
parts  which  have  the  least  resist  covering 
them. 

There  is  one  peculiar  thing  about 
perchloride  of  iron  that  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  watch  its  action  closely.  It  is 
that  in  its  strong  state  it  will  not  readily 
attack  those  parts  of  the  plate  which 
have  a  thick  resist,  such  as  the  sky, 
faces,  and  high  lights  generally;  but 
when  it  is  diluted  it  will  do  so  quite 
easily. 
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With  the  red  tissue  which  I  recom- 
mended it  is  quite  easy  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  etching,  as  the  parts 
which  are  acted  upon  show  up  a  dark 
broA^Ti  or  black  against  the  red,  and  you 
can  at  once  tell  when  the  action  of  a  cer- 
tain strength  of  fluid  has  ceased. 

You  may  get  the  three  deepest 
shadows  probably  at  the  first  etch. 
When  the  action — ^which  will  be  fairly 
rapid — ^has  ceased,  do  not  prolong  the 
etching,  but,  putting  a  few  drops  of 
water  into  the  egg  cup,  poiu-  the  fluid 
off  the  plate  into  it,  swill  around,  and 
return  it  to  the  plate.  The  next  lowest 
tones  wil  now  be  attacked,  while  those 
ahready  commenced  will  have  their 
depth  increased. 

Directly  the  action  again  stops,  repeat 
the  operation.  A  few  more  drops  of 
water,  pour  off  solution,  swill  round, 
and  return  again.  By  this  means  you 
will  notice  that  you  build  up  the  tones 
in  steps,  as  it  were,  and  the  more  gradual 
the  dilution  the  greater  the  range  of 
tones. 

This  process  must  be  carried  on  until 
you  notice  that  the  high  lights  have  been 
attacked,  which  will  probably  be  during 
the  fourth  or  fifth  dilution,  if  you  have 
not  carried  the  different  etches  too  far. 

Directly  the  highest  light  is  attacked 
watch  for  the  part  to  be  slightly  changed, 
and  immediately  this  happens  pour  off 
the  fluid  and  give  the  plate  a  good  wash 
under  the  tap.  Do  not  touch  the  film 
for  the  moment,  but  look  and  see  if  you 
think  the  etching  is  satisfactory.  If  it 
is,  you  can  wash  off  the  film  with  a  little 
of  the  potash,  which  has  previously  been 
dissolved  in  warm  water,  and  scrub  the 
plate  clean  with  the  nail-brush.  If  it 
has -not  been  satisfactory,  however,  you 
may  drain  as  much  water  off  the  plate 
as  you  can,  and  then  etch  for  a  little 
longer. 

There  is  one  thing  that  it  is  as  well  to 
remember:  There  is  no  necessity  for 
the   image   to   be   deep — ^it   should   be 


merely  roughened,  as  it  were;  too  much 
depth  is  not  advisable,  and  might  lead 
to  unsatisfactory  results. 

Now  just  a  word  of  warning.  The 
plate  will  most  probably  present  a  far 
different  appearance  to  that  which  you 
expected,  and  you  may  possibly  be  dis- 
appointed when  you  see  it  in  its  naked- 
ness and  free  from  the  resist.  This 
matter  will  be  set  right  when  you  come 
to  finish  the  plate. 

{To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


A  positive  supplementary  lens  reduces 
the  focal  length,  a  negative  lens  increases 
it. 

A  narrow-angle  lens  is  preferable  to 
a  wide-angle  when  minute  detail  has 
to  be  rendered. 

Flare  spot  is  caused  by  light  reflected 
from  the  lens  as  distinguished  from 
light  refracted  from  the  lens. 

The  focal  aperture  of  stops  is  obtained 
by  dividing  the  focal  length  of  lens  by 
the  diameter  of  the  aperture. 

The  increase  in  exposure  with  de- 
crease of  the  size  of  stop  is  found  by 
squaring  and  comparing  the  /  numbers. 

The  value  of  a  good  view  lens  can  be 
increased  for  the  purposes  of  portraiture 
by  opening  out  the  full  apertiu-e. 

The  further  away  the  stop  is  from 
a  single  lens  (within  limits)  the  flatter 
will  be  the  field  and  the  better  the 
definition. 

The  best  position  for  the  stop  with 
a  single  lens  is  one-fifth  of  the  focal 
length  in  front  of  the  concave  or  flat 
side  of  the  lens. 

"Depth  of  focus"  is  the  distance  the 
ground  glass  can  be  moved  to  and  fro 
without  any  single  object  becoming 
visibly  unsharp. 

In  using  uncorrected  lenses,  i.  e,, 
spectacle  lenses,  in  order  to  compensate 
for  chromatic  aberration,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  move  the  lens  toward  the  plate 
(after  focussing)  one-fortieth  of  its  focal 
length. 


By  F.  W.  TVLEB.  New  York 


By  Gbacb  CaANDLBR  HoRN,  Petoakey,  Mich. 
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MASTERS  IN  PORTRAITURE— DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI. 


BY  SIDNEY  ALLAN. 


It  would  be  difficult  to  classify  Ros- 
setti  as  a  portrait  painter.  He  made  no 
specialty  of  it.  But,  like  all  painters, 
he  made  a  few  excellent  portraits,  and 
as  he  excelled  in  a  branch  of  painting 
that  is  very  closely  related  to  portraiture, 
his  best  work  really  being  done  in  ideal 
and  fancy  heads,  he  is  entitled  to  a  place 
in  this  series. 

Rossetti  is  a  very  individual  painter. 
He  really  created  a  style  of  his  own,  and 
in  a  way  was  the  originator  and  chief 
representative  of  that  remarkable  group 
of  artists,  the  pre-Raphaelites.  Jt  is 
claimed  that  these  painters  went  back 
to  the  qualro  cento,  the  forerunners  of 
Raphael,  for  inspiration.  This  is  no 
doubt  true;  but  I  see  just  as  much  of  the 
Venetian  School  in  Rossetti's  work — a 
sensuous,  virile  element  that  was  foreign 
to  the  Primitifs;  and,  besides,  there  is 
a  decided  modem  note  in  all  his  char- 
acter delineations. 

Who  else  but  a  modem  man  could 
have  drawn  the  portrait  of  Miss  Siddel 
(Fig.  2)?  Only  in  the  severity  of  lines 
in  the  dress  do  we  notice  the  influence  of 
the  earlier  masters.  This  composition 
is  exquisite  in  its  simplicity.  It  is 
radiant  with  sentiment,  subdued  senti- 
ment, that  does  not  say  too  much,  but 
merely  indicates  its  presence.  No  won- 
der, as  Miss  Siddel  was  not  merely  his 
favorite  model,  and  later  on  his  wife, 
but  the  principal  source  of  inspiration  of 
his  art.  Her  face  reappears  again  and 
again  on  his  canvases.  We  see  it  in  his 
Lady  Guinevere,  Beatrice,  Joan  of  Arc, 
Francesca,  and  the  Blessed  Demozel. 

It  is  a  peculiar  type  of  beauty,  that 
may  and  may  not  arouse  enthusiasm  in 
the  casual  beholder.  But  beauty  can- 
not  be    analyzed.    What    may    seem 


beautiful  to  one  painter  may  leave  an- 
other entirely  indifferent.  It  is  largely 
a  personal  matter  of  likes  and  dislikes. 
It  is  generally  not  the  type  of  perfect 
beauty  which  interests  the  artist,  but  a 
face  which  is  capable  of  suggesting 
beauty  in  many  different  expressions  and 
attitudes.  Fig.  2  was  meant  for  a  por- 
trait. We  see  different  versions  of  the 
same  face  in  Figs.  9,  10,  11,  and  12. 
The  reader  can  judge  for  himself 
whether  the  painter  has  done  justice  to 
her.  As  Goldensky  has  said,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  portray  a  person  with 
which  we  are  closely  associated.  There 
are  too  many  moods  and  favorable  mo- 
ments and  attitudes,  and  it  becomes  a 
serious  problem  to  select  the  most  char- 
acteristic and  typical  one.  To  me,  Fig. 
2  suggests  a  good  deal  of  character,  but 
I  might  be  of  a  different  opinion  if  I 
had  known  the  lady  personally. 

Fig.  I,  the  "Lady  with  Fan,"  is  a 
typical  Rossetti.  It  could  easily  pass 
as  a  portrait.  The  composition  is  ex- 
cellent. The  figure,  rather  large  for  the 
allotted  space,  fills  it  exceedingly  well. 
This  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Ros- 
setti, to  shift  the  head  very  near  to  the 
upper  margin  (viz.,  Figs.  9  and  10). 
Also  in  Figs.  2  and  3  the  figure  almost 
fills  the  entire  picture.  This  lends  to 
the  composition  a  certain  sense  of  large- 
ness, of  opulence  in  the  gown  and  acces- 
sories, particularly  if  they  are  handled 
with  a  view  to  pictorial  effect,  as  in  Fig. 
I.  Notice  how  the  light  strikes  the 
bodice,  while  the  remainder  of  the  pic- 
ture is  treated  in  middle  tints,  reserving 
the  deepest  blacks  for  parts  of  the 
background  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
composition.  The  hands,  despite  the 
play  of  light  on  them,  I  fear  are  a  little 
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dark.  The  line  of  the  hair,  shoulder, 
and  sleeve  is  eflfective  and  dominates  the 
whole  composition.  The  detail  of  the 
head  is  balanced  by  the  hands  and  fan, 
leaving  the  space  between  comparatively 
empty. 

Fig.  3  is  noteworthy  for  its  textural 
effect.  If  gowns  in  photographic  por- 
traiture could  be  handled  in  such  a  soft, 
luminous  manner,  much  would  be 
gained.  The  present  gewgaw  style, 
showing  every  detail  with  obtrusive 
harshness,  without  any  beauty  of  line  or 
light  effect,  is  intolerable. 

In  Fig.  4  we  have  two  heads  (almost 
profile  views)  on  the  same  level.  This 
would  hardly  be  beautiful  if  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  heads  were  not  slightly  dif- 
ferent. Besides,  there  is  a  slight  attempt 
at  a  color  effect,  by  introducing  the  old 
lady's  cap.  The  ribbons  permit  the 
picturesque  feature.  Also  noteworthy 
is  the  way  in  which  the  heads  have  been 
placed.  They  are  very  near  to  the  left 
margin,  leaving  the  right  side  rather 
bald.  But  this  helps  the  composition. 
The  faces  are  beautifully  drawn  and 
well  lighted. 

The  portrait  of  Robert  Swinburne 
(Fig.  6)  is  remarkable  for  its  unusual 
size.  There  is  almost  no  background. 
Day,  Cobum,  Eugene  have  lately  intro- 
duced this  style  of  composition  into 
pictorial  portraiture.  It  naturally  gives 
importance  to  the  face,  and  as  the  face 
is  the  principal  thing  in  a  portrait,  no 
fault  can  be  found  with  the  method. 
And  yet  it  looks  a  trifle  clumsy,  particu- 
larlv  if  so  little  of  the  bust  is  shown. 

How  much  more  pleasant  to  look  at 
is  Fig.  8.  The  head  is  large  even  there, 
but  there  is  a  lot  of  space  around  it,  and 
I  believe  that,  after  all,  concentration  of 
purpose  is  shown  in  such  a  composition 
better  than  in  one  like  Fig.  6.  In  Fig. 
7  the  eyes  go  immediately  to  the  centre, 
while  Fig.  6  is  so  bulky  in  its  masses 
that  we  are  startled.  We  do  not  quite 
understand  the  reason  of  such  an  ar- 


rangement. Of  course,  it  is  simple. 
There  is  a  chance  only  for  the  display 
of  light  planes.  But  is  this  really  sim- 
plicity? Surely  not  simplicity  of  effect, 
as  a  picture  that  startles  us  at  the  first 
glance  cannot  produce  as  harmonious 
an  effect  as  one  that  is  pleasant  to  look 
at  from  the  start. 

Fig.  5  represents  a  very  ordinary  com- 
position. Only  the  placing  of  the  head 
is  recommendable. 

"Mrs.  Wlliam  Morris"  (Fig.  7)  is 
one  of  the  few  finished  portraits  of  Ros- 
setti's.  The  pose  is  a  graceful  one  and 
suitable  for  home  portraiture.  It  really 
looks  very  much  like  an  ideal  figure 
composition. 

The  arrangement  is  one  of  dark  tones, 
with  a  few  bright  spots.  The  highest 
light  seems  to  be  on  the  cuff.  The 
hands  and  face  form  an  indefinite  but 
rather  large  plane.  This  is  balanced 
by  the  book  and  flowers.  The  white 
spots  make  a  V  shape.  They  would  be 
too  decided  if  they  were  not  comple- 
mented by  the  shimmer  on  the  dress. 
Remarkable  is  the  way  in  which  the 
outline  of  the  figure,  although  plainly 
\isible,  is  lost  against  the  background. 
As  a  dark  figure  against  a  dark  back- 
ground it  is  a  masterpiece. 

In  Figs.  9,  10,  II,  12  we  have  four 
beautiful  versions  of  the  Rossetti  type. 
It  is  always  the  same  face — ^the  long  oval 
encased  in  dark  waves  of  hair;  the  sen- 
suous, full  mouth;  the  rather  large  but 
delicate  nose,  and  the  dreamy  eyes  of 
classic  shape. 

Rossetti  but  rarely  drew  a  three- 
quarter  view  without  showing  the  head 
at  a  decided  angle  of  at  least  sixty  de- 
grees. This  always  helps  toward  a 
picturesque  effect.  It  looks  too  senti- 
mental for  straight  portraiture,  but  goes 
well  with  ideal  heads. 

In  Fig.  10,  "Fair  Rosamund,"  we 
have  a  decorative  irmovation.  The  bust 
is  shown  as  if  looking  over  a  balustrade. 
This  is  a  trifle  oddlooking,  but  produces 
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a  beautiful  efiFect.  The  leaning  attitude 
is  charming.  But  I  fear  it  could  only 
be  done  with  plenty  of  picturesque  acces- 
sories, or  a  variety  of  small  spots  of 
interest,  as  the  hair,  necklace,  the  bodice, 
the  fingers,  and  flower  branch.  Also, 
the  background  in  such  a  composition 
could  hardly  be  a  plain,  but  had  to  show, 
as  in  this  instance,  some  decided  shapes. 

The  same  style  of  composition,  of 
leamg  a  comparatively  unimportant 
space  along  the  lower  margin,  can  be 
studied  in  Figs.  9  and  12.  It  necessi- 
tates a  higher  position  of  the  head  and 
more  careful  treatment  of  the  bust. 
The  pose  in  Fig.  9  is  a  very  simple  one, 
and  could  be  imitated  in  portraiture. 
The  picturesque  effect  is  largely  ob- 
tained by  the  hair,  the  loose  drapery,  and 
principally  the  background. 

The  study  for  "The  Blessed  Demozel" 
(Fig.  12)  is  a  fine  example  of  a  dark 
face  against  a  light  background.  The 
pose,  particularly  of  the  hands,  is  even 
more  natural  than  that  of  Fig.  9. 

Fig.  II  is  a  pleasing  picture,  but  less 
characteristic  of  Rossetti  than  any  of  the 


other  illustrations.  It  is  almost  too 
pretty.  The  triangular  shape  against 
the  background  (or,  rather,  what  is  left 
of  the  background),  the  way  the  lighted 
planes  are  shown  at  a  right  angle,  and 
how  the  lines  of  the  braiding  help  the 
position  of  the  hands,  are  object  lessons 
in  composition  that  apply  to  portraiture 
as  well  as  to  ideal  heads. 

There  is  much  to  learn  from  these 
paintings,  principally  in  the  placing  of 
the  head  and  the  handling  of  back- 
grounds and  accessories.  Many  of  the 
finer  qualities  are  unsuitable  to  por- 
traiture, but  they  point  out  the  difference 
between  ideal  and  ordinary  figure  com- 
position. The  lesson  may  be  indirect, 
but  no  doubt  will  prove  equally  effective. 


It  was  impossible  to  get  the  necessary 
illustrations  for  the  John  W.  Alexander 
article,  which  we  intended  to  publish  in 
this  number.  It  will  be  published  in 
some  future  issue.  The  next  number 
will  be  devoted  to  James  McNeil 
Whistler. 
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BY  GRACE  C.   RUTTER. 


Other  Ways  of  Making  Money  in 
Photography. 

Unless  one  has  too  much  idle  time, 
and  is  thus  forced  to  make  resources, 
he  seldom  learns  these  "other  ways," 
and,  indeed,  has  no  need  to.  It  is  not 
for  this  class  of  photographer  this  article 
is  written,  but  to  help  him  who  needs 
all  the  cash  his  spare  time  lacks. 

From  any  group  of  persons — school 
children,  wedding  party,  flashlight  ball- 
room scene,  or  any  other  negative  you 
aheady  have — mask  out  the  most  prom- 


ising, and  enlarge  singly  to  print  on 
postcards  and  sell  to  the  originals. 

This  brings  me  to  say  that  every  pho- 
tographer should  buy  an  enlarging  lens. 
The  price  is  so  small  compared  to  its 
possibilities  of  moneymaking,  and  it  is 
so  easy  to  use,  all  directions  being  fur- 
nished. They  come  now  to  fit  every 
camera. 

From  an  ordinary  group  one  figure 
can  be  enlarged  to  appropriate  size  for  a 
postcard  and  printed  under  a  mask. 
You  can  afford  to  sell  these  at  about 
half  the  price  of  regular  gallery  work, 
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and  herein  lies  much  of  their  selling 
qualities;  or,  if  some  fellow  and  his  best 
girl  are  in  the  same  group,  or  even  in 
different  ones,  they  may  be  glad  to  be 
printed  together  for  double  the  price  of 
a  single  picture.  If  you  have  each  on  a 
large  negative,  you  can  reduce  them  by 
the  use  of  the  enlarging  and  copying 
lens  and  print  them  together  on  a  post- 
card. 


You  must  be  on  hand  always  to  get 
a  shot  at  every  parade,  church  or  hall 
decoration,  political  meeting,  wedding 
parly,  etc.,  if  necessary,  by  flashhght. 
Care  is  necessary  in  using  the  latter  that 
no  decorations  or  thin  dresses  calch  fire; 


but  never  whisper  danger— scared  people 
do  not  look  well— simply  keep  cool 
yourself  and  do  the  work  carefully. 

I  think  group  pictures  pay  better,  as 
people  do  not  expect  such  particular 
work  as  in  single  portraits,  and  your 
labor  is  less,  while  every  person  in  the 
group  wants  at  least  one  copy. 

If  you  have  done  landscape  work, 
you  probably  have  on  hand  negatives  in 
which  portions  of  streets  appear,  giving 
\iews  of  residences.  Where  you  have  a 
good  view  of  any  home  and  grounds, 
mask  it  out,  enlarge  once  or  twice,  and 
print  on  jxjstcards  to  sell  to  the  owner. 
You  can  afford  to  sell  these  cheaper  than 
where  you  have  to  make  a  special  trip 
to  take  a  place. 

One  novel  way  1  found  of  using  an 
old  negative  was  this:  I  took  a  picture 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.'s  home,  with  them 
in  it.  Later,  they  sold  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
M.,  who  wanted  some  views,  but  ob- 
jected lo  the  one  containing  the  former 
owners.  I  printed  in  a  tree  which  cov- 
ered Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.,  and  now  Mrs. 
M.  is  delighted  with  the  view,  but  won- 
ders why  such  a  pretty  tree  was  cut  down. 
There  arc  tricks  in  every  tra<ie! 
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In  a  recent  article  we  drew  attention 
to  the  very  altered  conditions  which 
prevail  nowadays  as  to  the  utilization  of 
used  fixing  and  toning  baths  for  the 
recovery  of  the  silver  contained  in  them. 
Not  only  are  the  modern  papers  less 
extravagant  on  silver,  but  less  care  is  now 
taken  to  remove  anything  which  does 
not  contain  at  least  some  of  the  precious 
metal.  In  some  instances  the  com- 
plaints that  have  reached  us  have  been 
grounded  solely  u(X)n  the  fact  that  so 
many  pounds  of  stuff  was  sent  to  the 
refiner,  and  only  so  much  received  for  it. 
■  We  happened  to  be  in  a  refinery  some 


time  ago  when  operations  were  going  on, 
and  were  shown  a  collection  of  things 
that  had  been  separated,  by  sifting, 
from  about  three  or  four  [xjunds  of 
wastes  sent  by  a  provincial  photog- 
rapher. It  was,  indeed,  a  miscellaneous 
collection,  consisting  of  broken  glass, 
tin  tacks,  drawing  pins,  nails,  broken 
printing  frame  springs,  stopjiers  of 
bottles,  etc.  Roughly,  we  should  say, 
this  heterogeneous  lot  did  not  weigh 
much  less  than  half  a  ])ound.  Although 
this  formed  part  of  the  weight  sent,  it 
is  ob\'ious  that  no  sib'er  could  be  got 
from  it.     In  many  instances  it  would  be 
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more  satisfactory  to  the  photographer 
if,  before  despatching  the  wastes  to  the 
refiner,  he  were  to  ascertain  for  himself, 
at  least  approximately,  the  silver  they 
contain ;  and  the  means  of  doing  this  is 
the  subject  of  the  present  notes. 

In  the  first  place,  the  residues — there 
is  no  advantage  in  keeping  the  different 
kinds  separate — must  be  reduced  to  the 
smallest  possible  bulk  by  burning  and 
drying.  Next,  all  lumps  of  chloride  and 
sulphide  should  be  reduced  to  powder 
in  a  mortar.  The  whole  is  then  sifted 
through  a  coarse  sieve  to  remove  all 
extraneous  matters.  The  powder  is 
then  very  intimately  mixed;  for  it  goes 
without  saying  that  unless  that  is  done 
very  completely  nothing  like  a  reliable 
estimate  can  be  formed.  Premising  that 
the  whole  bulk  of  the  stuff  has  been 
made  uniform  throughout,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  deal  with  it. 

For  the  nonce  we  will  assume  that  the 
photographer  is  tolerably  familiar  with 
blow-pipe  manipulation.  Ten  or  15 
grains  of  the  residue  is  carefully  weighed 
out  and  intimately  mixed  with  an  equal 
weight  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
carbonate  of  soda  and  carbonate  of 
potash.  The  mixture  is  then  put  into 
a  small  hole  scooped  out  in  a  stick  of 
charcoal,  and  subjected  to  the  reducing 
flame  of  the  blowpipe  for  a  few  min- 
utes, or  until  a  bright  shining  bead  of 
metal  is  obtained.  From  the  weight  of 
this  bead,  by  the  rule  of  proportion,  the 
quantity  of  metal  in  the  bulk  can  be 
arrived  at.  When  dealing  with  so  small 
a  quantity  as  that  just  mentioned,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  treat  several  lots  in  the 
same  way,  and  then  take  the  mean  of 
them  for  the  estimation.  Although  we 
have  given  the  above  method,  it  is  not 
to  be  recommended  to  a  novice  in  blow- 
pipe work,  for,  should  a  grain  or  two  of 
the  residue  be  lost,  it  would,  of  course, 
mean  a  misleading  result.  • 

On  the  whole,  it  will  be  better  for  the 
photographer  to  make  his  assay  in  a  less 


delicate  way  by  working  on  a  larger 
scale.  For  this  a  reducing  furnace  or 
other  source  of  strong  heat  is  necessary. 
If  a  proper  furnace  is  not  at  command, 
one  that  will  answer  our  present  purpose 
may  be  extemporized  from  an  ordinary 
fire  grate,  by  covering  up  the  whole  of  the 
front  of  the  stove  up  to  the  chimney  with 
thin  sheet  iron,  so  that  the  only  draught 
to  the  chimney  is  through  the  bottom  of 
the  grate.  In  this  way,  an  intense  heat 
can  be  obtained.  Many  of  the  closed 
stoves  used  for  heating  the  studio  may 
be  made  to  answer  the  purpose,  or  even 
the  domestic  kitchener.  This  latter,  on 
the  whole,  will,  perhaps,  be  the  most 
convenient  to  use,  as,  with  its  dampers, 
the  heat  can  be  brought  under  fairly 
good  control,  and  no  doubt  any  objec- 
tions to  its  use  by  the  household  can 
easily  be  overcome. 

Supposing  the  stove  to  be  brough^into 
requisition,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  cover 
up  the  space  below  the  front  door  to  the 
bottom  bar  of  the  fireplace  with  a  piece 
of  thin  sheet-iron,  so  that  all  the  air  that 
reaches  the  flues  passes  through  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fire.  Our  extemporized  fur- 
nace being  prepared,  next  comes  the 
fuel.  The  best  to  use  is  what  is  known 
as  furnace  coke,  but  as  that  is  not  always 
easily  obtainable,  ordinary  gas  coke 
may  be  used,  as  we  are  only  going  to  deal 
with  a  small  quantity  of  the  residue; 
but  the  largest  and  more  solid  lumps  of 
the  coke  should  be  picked  out  and 
broken  up  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a 
small  hen's  egg.  The  fire,  supposing 
it  to  be  already  burning,  is  permitted  to 
fall  low;  then  all  the  ashes  are  raked  out 
from  the  bottom,  and  some  of  the  broken 
up  coke  put  in  so  as  to  fill  up  to  about 
three  or  four  inches  from  the  bottom. 
A  given  quantity  of  the  residue — say  2CX5 
grains — is  then  carefully  weighed  out 
and  intimately  mixed  with  the  same 
weight  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  a 
similar  quantity  of  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
This  may  be  done  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
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with  a  spatula  or  table  knife.  It  is  then 
put  into  a  small  clay  crucible — ^a  "  No.  3 
skittle  pot^'  will  be  a  convenient  size 
for  our  present  purpose.  Care  must, 
of  course,  be  taken  that  none  of  the 
mixture  is  lost,  and  to  insure  that  the 
paper  on  which  the  mixture  was  made 
should  also  be  put  into  the  pot.  This  is 
now  put  on  the  coke,  and  surrounded  up 
to  the  top  of  the  fire  space  with  more  coke. 
The  lid  of  the  range  is  now  put  on,  and 
the  dampers  pulled  out  to  the  full  extent. 
As  the  heat  increases  the  contents  of  the 
crucible  will  liquefy,  and  afterward  begin 
to  boil.  When  boiling  begins  the  dam- 
jDers  should  be  slightly  closed  to  check 
the  draught  a  little,  for  the  pot  must  on 
no  account  be  allowed  to  boil  over,  or 
some  of  the  contents  would  be  lost;  but 
the  boiling  must  be  continued  as  vigor- 
ously as  possible  without  risk.  If,  when 
boiling,  the  mass  seems  pasty  and  not 
liquid  while  the  heat  is  maintained,  a 
small  piece  or  two  of  nitrate  of  potash 
(saltpetre),  the  size  of  a  pea,  may  be 
dropped  in;  that  will  liquefy  it  con- 
siderably. Care,  however,  must  be 
taken  to  add  this  cautiously,  as  violent 
deflagration  will  take  place.  After  a 
time,  the  heat  being  kept  up,  the  con- 
tents of  the  pot  will  become  quiescent, 
and  have  a  somewhat  rotary  motion. 
Then  the  heat  should,  if  possible,  be 
further  increased  and  continued  for  an 


other  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  so  as  to 
insure  complete  reduction.  Toward  the 
end  of  that  time  a  few  small  pieces  of 
borax  may  be  dropped  in,  which  will 
facilitate  the  metal  collecting  in  one 
compact  lump.  The  dampers  of  the 
range  are  now  closed,  and  the  whole 
allowed  to  cool  down.  Then  the  cruci- 
ble is  lifted  out  with  tongs  on  to  the 
hob,  and  left  until  it  is  fairly  cool.  It 
is  then  broken,  and,  if  the  reduction  has 
been  complete,  the  metal  will  be  found 
at  the  bottom  as  a  clean  bright  button. 
From  the  weight  of  that,  by  the  rule  of 
proportion,  the  metal  contained  in  the 
bulk  of  the  residue  is  arrived  at.  If, 
when  the  pot  is  broken,  the  metal,  in- 
stead of  being  a  solid  bright  button,  is  in 
a  honeycomb-like  state,  it  shows  that 
the  heat  was  not  sufficiently  intense,  or 
that  it  was  not  continued  long  enough. 
In  either  case  the  mass,  together  with 
the  flux,  must  be  put  into  another 
crucible  and  more  of  the  mixed  carbon- 
ates added,  when  the  work  must  be  gone 
through  again  with  a  stronger  heat. 

It  must  not  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  metal  obtained  from  photographic 
residues  is  pure  silver,  for  it  may  be 
more  or  less  contaminated  with  other 
metals.  But  this  is  unlikely  to  be  the 
case  to  any  great  extent. — British  Jour- 
nal of  Photography. 


METHODS  OF  BLACKENING  APPARATUS. 


It  is  said  that  a  good  workman  can 
be  known  by  the  state  of  his  tools, 
and  it  is  equally  true  to  say  that 
the  business-like  photographer  can  be 
known  by  the  care  with  which  he  pre- 
serves the  blackened  parts  of  his  appa- 
ratus, remarks  a  writer  in  Photo  Notes. 
The  virtues  of  dead  black  are  well  known 
to  all,  but,  unfortunately,  its  virtue  is 
not  permanent,  and  while  some  varieties 


chip  away,  others  turn  gray,  and  yet 
others  develop  a  bright  polish.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  for  the  photographer 
to  be  able  to  re-black  his  apparatus  at 
times,  and  some  simple  methods  of 
blackening  wood  and  brass  should 
always  be  available.  Numberless 
methods*  are  possible,  but  we  shall 
mention  only  those  that  we  use  our- 
selves, and  that  have  proved  to  be  quite 
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simple  and  satisfactory.  We  can,  of 
course,  use  varnishes,  stains,  or  chemi- 
cal methods,  but  the  latter  are  generally 
unsatisfactory,  excepting  in  the  case  of 
brass,  and  we  shall  give  only  one  of 
these. 

To  Blacken  Brass. 

Prepare  an  acid  solution  of  copper 
nitrate,  either  by  dissolving  the  salt 
copper  nitrate  in  water  and  then  adding 
nitric  acid,  or  by  dissolving  copper  wire 
in  nitric  acid.  Either  method  will  do 
equally  well.  If  the  salt  is  used,  dis- 
solve I  ounce  in  5  ounces  of  water,  and 
add  a  few  drops,  say  up  to  \  dram,  of 
nitric  acid.  If  the  wire  is  more  conve- 
nient, add  one  part  of  nitric  acid  to  four 
of  water,  and  add  copper  wire  cut  up 
into  short  pieces  until  the  solution  will 
dissolve  no  more.  The  copper  solution 
will  keep  indefinitely,  and  should  be 
kept  always  handy.  Its  exact  strength 
is  immaterial,  and  the  first  solution  given 
may  be  twice  as  strong,  if  preferred. 
To  use  the  solution,  first  clean  the  brass, 
then  hang  it  on  a  piece  of  copper  wire  to 
serve  as  a  holder.  Make  the  brass  red 
hot  in  a  clean  flame,  such  as  that  of  a 
Bunsen,  or  spirit  lamp,  or  gas  boiling 
stove,  and  when  hot  dip  it  in  the  copper 
solution,  standing  clear  of  any  splut- 
terings  that  may  fly  out  when  the  hot 
metal  touches  the  solution.  Lift  out  the 
metal,  shake  off  any  hanging  drops  of 
solution,  and  then  re-heat  over  the  flame, 
not  in  it.  The  article  will  turn  a  bright 
green  color,  which  will  change  to  a  dull 
black  as  the  heating  is  continued.  When 
black,  put  it  in  the  flame  until  it  is  again 
red  hot,  then  plunge  into  the  solution 
once  more.  Take  out  and  shake  as 
before  and  re-heat  until  the  black  stage 
is  reached  a  second  time,  then  put  aside 
to  cool.  The  brass  will  now  be  found 
to  be  covered  with  a  fine  dead  black 
powder,  which  should  be  brushed  off 
with  an  old  soft  brush — ^a  toothbrush  is 


excellent  for  the  purpose.  Touch  a  cake 
of  black  lead  very  lightly  with  the  brush 
and  keep  up  the  brushing  of  the  brass 
until  a  dull  uniform  black  coating  is 
left.  If  the  brass  is  an  outside  piece 
and  a  good  appearance  is  wanted,  a  very 
minute  touch  of  oil  in  the  brush  will  give 
a  better  finish.  In  any  case,  the  result 
is  not  absolutely  dead  black,  but  it  is 
black  enough  for  most  purposes,  and  a 
real  dead  black  is  a  thing  quite  impos- 
sible to  retain  on  metal  that  is  subjected 
to  friction.  For  a  lens  stop  or  a  shutter 
plate  the  effect  is  as  good  as  can  be 
wished  for,  if  we  omit  the  oiling  process, 
while  for  camera  screws,  lens  flanges, 
and  outside  brass  work,  the  final  rub  up 
with  an  oily  brush  gives  an  effect  as  good 
as  that  generally  produced  by  the  prac- 
tised metal  finisher.  There  is  no  trouble 
whatever  in  the  process,  and  the  only 
"secret  of  success"  is  the  careful  clean- 
ing of  the  brass  in  the  first  instance. 
There  must  be  no  lacquer  or  varnish  on 
it,  and,  of  course,  no  grease.  The 
method  described  is  a  favorite  one  with 
many  brassworkers,  and  the  additional 
use  of  silver  solution,  though  often  rec- 
ommended, is  quite  unnecessary. 

Black  Varnish. 

For  general  use  we  can  have  no  better 
varnish  than  one  the  medium  of  which 
is  celluloid  solution.  Clean  some  old 
celluloid  films,  cut  them  up  into  small 
pieces,  and  put  these  into  a  bottle  con- 
taining some  amyl  acetate.  They  will  dis- 
solve very  quickly,  and  enough  celluloid 
should  be  added  to  produce  a  thick  syrup 
of  about  the  consistency  of  molasses. 
This  syrup  will  serve  to  form  the  basis 
of  many  useful  varnishes,  and,  as  it  im- 
proves with  keeping,  a  good  quantity 
should  be  prepared  and  kept  always 
handy.  When  required  for  use,  we 
simply  dilute  until  it  is  of  a  convenient 
consistency  for  application,  and  then 
add  lamp  black.    This  latter  ingredient 
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should  not  be  obtained  from  the  oil  shop, 
but  from  the  artists'  color  merchant.  It 
is  very  cheap,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  it  will  be  enough  for  several  years' 
occasional  use. 

Dead  Black  Varnish, 

To  make  a  dead  black  varnish,  take 
a  little  of  the  celluloid  syrup  and  dilute 
it  with  acetone  until  it  is  of  a  conven- 
ient consistency  for  application  with  a 
camel's  hair  brush.  Then  add  lamp- 
black until  the  mixture  gives  a  perfect 
black  when  applied  with  the  brush  to  a 
piece  of  smooth  wood  or  metal.  It  must, 
of  course,  be  stirred  well  to  produce  a 
perfect  mixture.  If  it  becomes  too  stiff 
for  use,  dilute  with  a  little  more  acetone 
and  add  a  few  drops  of  the  syrup.  The 
varnish  should  be  applied  with  a  soft 
brush,  and  it  is  generally  best  to  give  a 
second  coat  after  the  first  one  is  dry. 
The  result  on  either  wood  or  metal  is  a 
fine  dead  black,  but  rubbing  will  tend 
to  make  it  shiny.  This  defect  is,  how- 
ever, common  to  all  varieties  of  dead 
black  varnish,  and  there  is  no  method  of 
preventing  it. 

Black  Finish, 

When  a  dead  black  is  not  required, 
but  only  a  black  finish  for  outside  wood- 
work or  metal,  make  up  the  varnish  just 
as  already  described,  but  using  amyl 
acetate  mstead  of  acetone  for  dilution 
purposes.  Give  at  least  two  coats,  al- 
lowing the  first  to  dry  before  the  second 
is  applied,  and  then  rub  well  with  a  bit 
of  felt.  This  gives  a  semi-glossy  finish, 
which  is  excellent  for  apparatus  which 
is  simply  desired  to  be  inconspicuous  in 
appearance,  while  a  high  gloss  can  easily 
be  secured  by  French  polishing  over  the 
black.  The  celluloid  syrup  can,  of 
course,  also  be  used  for  making  clear 
varnishes  for  negatives,  etc.  Diluted 
with  rectified  spirit  or  amyl  acetate,  it 


makes  an  excellent  varnish  for  all  pur- 
poses, and  is  particularly  useful  for 
bromide  prints,  as  it  produces  no  gloss. 
For  use  with  screen  plates,  such  as  the 
Autochrome,  it  must  be  diluted  with 
amyl  acetate  alone,  not  with  alcohol,  and 
it  then  forms  the  best  varnish  available 
for  such  plates. 


Substitute  for  Matt  Varnish,  If  a 
little  pencil  work  is  needed  on  the 
glass  side  of  a  negative,  and  matt 
varnish  is  not  available  at  the  moment, 
there  is  an  excellent  substitute  in  or- 
dinary paste,  or  in  "Higgins"  for 
those  who  use  that  admirable  prepara- 
tion. It  can  be  applied  with  a  stiff 
brush,  so  as  to  form  a  fairly  even 
coating,  dried  quickly  in  front  of  the  fire, 
and  will  then  take  a  pencil  or  stump 
quite  freely,  while  by  removing  it  with 
a  knife  parts  may  be  made  to  print 
darker.  It  has  one  drawback — it  will 
not  take  a  wash  of  water  color;  but  in 
all  other  respects  it  is  a  very  fair  sub- 
stitute. 


Painting  Photographs,  The  follow- 
ing suggestions  for  painting  or  tinting 
photographs  were  made  recently  in 
the  Photo-Revue,  Chalks  may  be 
used  for  tinting  P.O.?.  or  bromide 
prints,  if  the  paper,  when  glossy,  is 
first  given  a  slight  tooth  by  rubbing  it 
with  finely  sifted  pumice  or  cuttlefish 
powder.  If  they  are  to  be  painted  in 
oils,  all  prints  should  first  be  sized  with 
a  warm  3  per  cent,  solution  of  gelatine. 
Prints  that  are  to  be  tinted  with  water 
color  may  have  the  following  applied 
to  them  by  means  of  a  spray  diffuser: 
White  shellac,  quarter  of  an  ounce,  dis- 
solved in  an  ounce  of  warm  alcohol. 
It  is  allowed  to  stand  for  forty-eight 
hours,  and  is  then  filtered  and  another 
ounce  of  alcohol  added. 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  SITTER  IN  NEW  YORK. 


The  photographers  in  the  State  of 
New  York  are  suflfering  from  too  much 
legislation.  By  a  recent  enactment  they 
are  prohibited,  under  severe  penalties, 
from  using,  for  any  purpose  whatever, 
photographs  of  their  sitters.  Such  a 
strict  regard  for  the  sitter  works  an 
injustice  on  the  photographer,  and 
the  slightest  slip  on  his  part  is  apt  to 
put  him  at  the  mercy  of  an  unscrupu- 
lous lawyer.  The  Professional  Photogra- 
phers' Society  has  been  trying  to  get  an 
Amendment  to  the  law,  but,  from  the 
tone  of  the  following  interview  granted 
by  the  Governor  to  Mr.  Bliss,  there 
would  seem  to  be  small  chance  of  its 
success  while  Governor  Hughes  holds 
sway  at  Albany: 

"I  began  by  stating  my  mission,  which 
was  to  see  if  we  could  not  arrive  at  some 
conclusion  whereby  the  photographers 
of  this  State  could  have  the  privilege 
of  exhibiting  their  work  as  example  of 
their  skill  as  workmen.  The  Governor 
said  we  had  that  privilege  now.  I  told 
him  that  we  could  not  exhibit  portraits 
except  to  do  so  unlawfully,  without 
ha\'ing  written  permission.  This  for 
many  reasons  is  about  impossible  to 
secure. 

"The  Governor  replied  that  pho- 
tographers *have  no  right  to  place  a 
portrait  on  exhibition  without  per- 
mission. You  deprive  the  people  of 
the  right  to  say  what  shall  be  done 
with  their  pictures.  I  think  it  is  un- 
American,  and  I  believe  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  people  would  sign  slips,  giving 
you  p>ermission  to  use  their  portraits. 
If  I  went  to  a  lawyer  for  professional 
advice,  I  certainly  would  expect  it  to 
be  confidential;  if  I  went  to  a  pho- 
tographer, he  should  have  no  right  to 
put  my  picture  on  exhibition  without 
my  consent.    You  are  putting  the  boot 


on  the  other  foot,  for  you  wish  to  put  it 
up  to  the  people  to  fold  their  portraits 
on  exhibition,  and  possibly  it  might 
be  used  by  you  for  that  purpose  for  an 
indefinite  period  before  it  would  be 
discovered  by  them.  They  should  have 
the  right  to  say  what  should  be  done 
with  their  portraits.  Speaking  person- 
ally, I  would,  as  a  public  man,  not 
object  to  having  my  portrait  on  exhibi- 
tion; but  you  can  rest  assured  that  if  I 
took  my  baby  to  a  photographer  and  he 
used  her  portrait  for  that  purpose,  I 
certainly  would  resent  his  entering  into 
the  boundary  of  my  home  by  placing 
it  on  public  exhibition.  If  I  go  to  a 
tailor,  he  don't  show  me  a  suit  of  clothes 
made  up  as  worn  by  Mr.  So  and  So.' 

"I  replied  to  this  that  the  tailor  has 
his  fashion  plates  and  samples  of  cloth, 
otherwise  he  would  be  unable  to  secure 
your  order;  and  that  portrait  samples 
are  the  method  employed  by  us  in 
showing  styles,  and  if  deprived  of  that 
privilege  it  would  be  a  hardship. 

"Nevertheless,  the  Governor  could 
not  be  convinced  that  the  present  law 
is  a  hardship  to  photographers.  While 
admitting  that  the  law  might  reduce 
the  number  of  samples  of  prominent 
people  for  exhibition  purposes,  he  said 
there  would  be  plenty  who  would 
consent  to  give  written  permission, 
so  that  enough  samples  for  the  purpose 
would  be  obtainable.  *No  doubt,'  he 
said,  'you  have  found  people  who 
requested  you  to  place  their  pictures 
on  exhibition.  Some  people  are  proud 
of  their  frontal- piece  you  know.' 

"I  then  stated  that  I  did  not  know 
of  an  instance  where  a  photographer  had 
done  an  injustice  to  a  customer  by  ex- 
hibiting a  portrait  against  that  customer's 
wish;  that  photographers  depend  prin- 
cipally   upon    their    patrons'    recom- 
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mendation  and  samples  of  their  skill 
displayed  in  their  establishment;  that 
it  has  always  been  the  custom,  from  the 
time  the  first  picture  was  made,  to 
exhibit  photographs,  and  people  know 
that  fact  when  they  come  to  a  studio  to 
have  pictures  made.  I  assured  the 
Governor  that  we  could  not  obtain 
written  permission  from  one  customer 
in  ten. 

"*I  should  say  right  here,*  the  Gov- 
ernor replied,  *that  the  people  have  the 
right  to  refuse  you,  and  it  would  be 
un-American  if  they  had  not.' 

"The  reply  to  this  was  that  often 
our  customers  scatter,  and  on  that  ac- 
count we  are  unable  to  secure  permission. 

"  *That  is  simply  a  matter  of  pre- 
arranged business,'  he  replied,  *and 
is  something  that  you  will  have  to  attend 
to  at  the  time  they  have  the  pictures 
taken.' 

**  We  believe  also,  Governor,  that  the 
law  is  unjust,  because  it  was  never 
intended  to  apply  to  photographers,  but 
was  aimed  at  a  corporation  using  the 
picture  of  a  young  lady  on  their  flour  bags. 


"  *  That  is  true,'  he  said,  '  but  I  believe 
the  law  is  a  just  one.' 

"In  your  veto  message  you  suggested 
making  a  change  in  the  penalty  clause, 
if  necessary.  What  change  would  you 
suggest? 

***Not  any.  If  you  have  the  slips 
signed,  that  will  guard  against  action 
being  brought  by  individuals  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  penalty.  In 
regard  to  making  an  amendment  to 
the  present  law,  if  you  have  anything 
to  suggest  along  the  lines  we  have  talked 
over,  whereby  the  people  will  have  the 
right  to  say  what  shall  be  done  with 
their  portraits,  write  me,  and  I  will 
be  glad  to  advise  with  you.' 

"This  closed  a  very  pleasant  inter- 
view with  Governor  Hughes  in  regard 
to  having  an  amendment  to  the  present 
law  passed  at  the  present  session  of 
the  Legislature.  I  believe  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  photographer  to  up- 
hold the  laws  of  his  State.  Therefore 
we  must  provide  some  method  which 
will  permit  us  to  exhibit  portraits 
lawfully." 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  PAINTING  UPON  PHOTOGRAPHY  * 


In  considering  very  briefly  the  ample 
subject  I  have  had  the  temerity  to  place 
upon  our  syllabus,  I  propose  to  confine 
my  remarks  to  what  is  broadly  termed 
pictorial  photography,  in  opposition  to 
photography  as  applied  to  science  and 
recording,  and  we  will  not  presume  to 
consider  the  question  of  the  comparative 
value  or  position  of  these  two  broad  di- 
visions beyond  pointing  out  that  the 
latter  has  by  its  achievements  rendered 
such  valuable  service  to  science  and  to 
the  practical  problems  of  life  as  cannot 


*  A  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain  by  its  President,  Mr.  J. 
C.  S.  Mummer)'. 


be  questioned  and  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. And  upon  turning  to  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  we  shall  have 
no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  pictorial 
work  has  been  of  great  value  to  many 
arts,  that  in  the  field  of  portraiture  it  has 
been  of  inestimable  value  to  humanity, 
while,  with  its  ever-widening  practice, 
it  has  given  an  impetus  to  the  observa- 
tion and  enjoyment  of  beauty  in  Nature 
and  in  art,  and  in  the  role  of  an  artistic 
hobby  has  led  countless  thousands  into 
paths  of  artistic  improvement  they  other- 
wise would  never  have  trodden.  No 
one  will  gainsay  this;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  must  be  confessed  that  its  benefits 
in  all  these  avenues  are  more  of  a  prac- 
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tical  and  social  nature  than  of  any  par- 
ticular advance  in  art,  and  it  is  only 
when  we  arrive  at  the  point  of  the  purely 
artistic  aspect  that  we  come  into  any 
region  of  uncertainty — a,  region  in  which 
it  is  difficult  to  demonstrate  with  any 
certainty  that  art  has  been  materially 
advanced  by  photography  in  its  own 
achievements.  We  must  purposely  ex- 
clude from  this  view  the  influence  it  has 
admittedly  exercised  upon  painting  and 
the  kindred  arts,  because  in  these  arts 
the  aspects  of  Nature  opened  up  by 
photography  have  been  assimilated  and 
used  in  their  own  fields  in  depicting  the 
most  modem  views  of  things,  and  there 
are  not  wanting  those  who  think  that 
painting  has  not  benefited  by  the  influ- 
ence. This  question,  however,  is  not 
one  in  which  we  are  directly  interested, 
and  may  safely  be  left  to  time  to  deter- 
mine. 

The  question  for  photographers  who 
desire  to  see  their  art  taking  an  honor- 
able and  imassailable  position  among 
the  fine  arts  is,  rather,  what  causes  have 
so  far  militated  against  the  complete 
acknowledgment  of  that  position,  for  I 
think  we  must  admit  its  position  and  its 
qualifications  are  both  questioned,  if  not 
directly    challenged,   by    many    whose 
taste    and    artistic    acquirements    can 
scarcely  be  gainsaid.    This  we  know  is 
a  very  thorny  subject,  and  one  in  which 
we  may  easily  be  led  astray  by  feelings 
artistic  or  othenvise,  and  it  is  a  question 
upon  which  even  all  pictorial  photog- 
raphers are  not  by  any  means  agreed, 
so  if  I  open  the  question  again  please  do 
not  infer  that  my  own  connections  upon 
the  matter  are  in  any  way  disturbed  or 
that  I  wish  to  unsettle  your  views,  but 
there  is  little  use  in  hiding  from  our- 
selves the  fact  that  the  claims  put  for- 
ward by  pictorial  photographers  are  not 
accepteid  as  they  might  be. 

Could  enthusiasm  and  argument  have 
carried  the  conviction  that  photography 
was  an  art,  let  us  say,  comparable  with 


painting,  and  equal  to  ranking,  more  or 
less,  with  that  art,  its  position  had  long 
ago  been  established  and  the  two  had 
joined  hands;  but,  it  must  be  confessed, 
something  has  intervened  to  prevent 
this  mutual  agreement,  and  it  would 
appear  that  that  something,  which  has 
often  been  put  down  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  artist  and  art  critic,  may  perhaps 
arise  from  a  cause  nearer  home,  namely, 
the  evidence  given  by  the  pictorial  re- 
sults when  compared  with  the  claims 
put  forward,  and  perhaps  also  to  the 
leaning  of  photography  upon  painting 
and  the  imitation  by  some  of  its  pro- 
fessors to  the  painter's  views  and 
methods. 

It  is  conceivable  that  some  of  the 
prejudice  which  has  existed,  and  which 
does  so  now  among  persons  cultivated  in  • 
art,  may  be  due  rather  to  the  affectation 
of  photographers  than  to  any  inferiority 
of  photography,  and  also  to  the  efforts  of 
photographers  to  solve  with  limited  and 
inefficient  means  the  problems  which 
painting  faces  successfully  grapples  with, 
its  superior  freedom,  knowledge,  and 
tradition. 

In  other  words,  the  prejudice  may  be 
just  and  may  arise  from  the  influence 
which  painting  itself  has  had  upon  pho- 
tography, in  leading  that  youthful  art 
to  ape  the  means  and  aims  of  its  elder 
sister,  instead  of  cultivating  itself  along 
the  lines  of  its  own  growth,  so  possibly 
having  produced  a  colorless  and  super- 
ficial imitation  of  doubtful  merit  in  the 
eyes  of  the  educated,  and  this  at  the 
expense  of  some  of  its  own  personality. 

If  a  somewhat  tedious  performance, 
it  may  not  be  altogether  without  use  if 
we  go  back  and  consider  in  the  very 
broadest  outline  some  of  the  develop- 
ments which  have  brought  us  to  today. 

I  think  we  may  assume  at  the  outset 
that  those  who  originated  photography 
and  made  it  a  workable  process  were 
men  of  science,  or,  at  least,  of  scientific 
bent  of  mind,  and  if  I  have  read  aright. 
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for  I  cannot  remember  those  days,  the 
successful  practice  of  photography  de- 
manded continuous  experiment  of  a  sci- 
entific nature,  both  in  chemistry  and 
optics — sciences  which  in  those  times 
were  not  so  generally  studied  as  at 
present.  These  men,  however,  had  in 
view  the  art  of  photography,  but  being  of 
scientific  temperament,  their  views,  as  is 
generally  the  case  under  such  circum- 
stances, were  exceedingly  strange.  They 
were  nevertheless  enthusiastic  in  the 
matter,  and  seeemd  to  think  that  art  as 
revealed  in  their  methods  of  photog- 
raphy, with  some  little  improvement  in 
materials  and  lenses,  was  to  be  the  pre- 
dominant factor  in  the  art  of  the  future. 

Many  of  the  improvements  hoped  for 
by  these  pioneers  have  long  ago  come  to 
pass,  but  the  results  are  hardly  as  they 
anticipated. 

To  take  as  an  instance  only  one  item 
of  their  creed — ^an  item  around  which, 
perhaps,  more  wordy  warfare  has  raged 
than  around  any  other — ^namely,  "de- 
tail and  definition." 

Detail  was  the  breath  of  their  nostrils, 
and  no  effort  was  spared  to  obtain  it  and 
to  fill  the  plate  with  it  from  corner  to 
comer.  To  them  it  was  a  matter  of 
regret  that  a  lens  was  not  capable  of 
giving  equally  perfect  definition  upon 
all  planes  at  the  same  time,  and  there- 
fore it  became  necessary  to  fulfil  their 
requirements  of  art  to  stop  down  to 
minute  apertures  to  reduce  the  necessary 
diffusion  beyond  the  limits  of  vision. 

Well  now,  from  our  artistic  point  of 
view,  they  appear  to  have  been  hope- 
lessly wrong,  and  to  have  driven  their 
hobby  to  absurd  lengths;  and,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  brought  a  reaction, 
and  the  first  start  of  the  recoil  seems  to 
have  been  made  by  a  painter,  Sir 
William  J.  Newton. 

Of  the  trouble  that  ensued  between 
the  rival  camps  we  need  say  nothing;  it 
has  often  been  referred  to,  and  the 
sharpists  were  long  since  defeated  and 


forgotten,  and  even  Sir  William's 
modest  claims,  which  were  "that  the 
pictorial  result  was  better  and  broader 
when  the  critical  focus  was  confined  to 
one  point,  the  other  portions  to  be 
slightly  out  of  the  critical  focus,"  even 
these  modest  claims  have  been  forgotten, 
and  could  Sir  William  have  foreseen  the 
orgy  of  diffusion  which  would  eventually 
follow  his  guarded  statement,  we  cer- 
tainly cannot  imagine  that  he  would 
have  gone  to  that  meeting  in  1853,  and 
with  a  light  heart  put  forward  his  sug- 
gestions. 

While  we  are  upon  the  points  of  critical 
focus  and  imlimited  diffusion,  we  may  as 
well  belabor  the  subject  a  little  more, 
because  it  is  one  of  those  particular 
points  where  painters  and  critics  have 
often  differed  from  photographers,  and 
where  a  distinct  prejudice  may  have 
been  generated. 

Obviously,  there  must  be  a  reas(Hi, 
good  or  bad,  why  all  the  wonderful 
defining  powers  of  the  lens  have  con- 
stantly been  discarded  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  diffusion  more  or  less  chaotic. 
The  photographer — that  is,  he  of  the 
diffusion — ^will  probably  tell  us  that  the 
detail  given  by  the  lens  is  too  great;  it 
robs  his  picture  of  concentration, 
breadth  of  effect,  feeling,  mystery,  etc., 
and  that  he  obtains  these  qualities  by 
diffusion. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  may  not  the 
photographer  at  this  point  largely  be 
influenced  by  the  practice  of  painting? 
May  he  not  be  trying  to  reach  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route  the  methods  rather  than 
the  aims  of  painting,  and  if  so,  may  he 
not  be  doing  this  at  some  sacrifice  of  the 
particular  and  characteristic  qualities  of 
his  art? 

Success  is  the  justification  of  any  par- 
ticular method,  and  we  may  reasonably 
ask  whether  extreme  diffusion  has  justi- 
fied the  sacrifices  it  has  made.  The 
painter  and  critic,  I  believe,  say  the 
photographer  has  not  justified  his  work 
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in  this  direction — ^further,  the  painter 
has  other  views  which  from  time  to  time 
he  has  not  failed  to  express;  he  has  said 
that  he  delights  in  good  drawing,  he 
aims  at  it  himself,  and  looks  with  respect 
and  pleasure  at  the  inimitable  drawing 
of  photography,  and  wonders  what  can 
be  the  reason  of  its  sacrifice.  I  fancy 
he  sometimes  sees  in  this  sacrifice  a  sign 
of  weakness  in  photography  that  it  has 
not  learned  how  to  use  its  medium  and 
confuses  its  own  particular  powers  with 
its  limitations. 

Now,  please  do  not  infer  from  the 
foregoing  that  I  am  arguing  for  critical 
definition  all  over  the  plate,  for  that  is 
not  the  case;  but  I  think  it  may  reason- 
ably be  argued  that  in  the  recoil  from  a 
surfeit  of  ** critical  definition'*  the  pho- 
tographer has  sometimes  declared  that 
detail  is  inimical  to  pictorial  aims,  his 
ipse  dixit  being  based  more  upon  theory 
than  upon  practice — from  an  effort  to 
evade  an  imaginary  difiiculty  rather  than 
study  to  acquire  control  over  a  power  of 
unknown  possibilities. 

It  may  be  noted  that  painters  have 
often  studied  to  obtain  the  effects  of  a 
wealth  of  detail,  mostly  by  suggestion, 
the  full  drawing  of  such  desired  detail 
being  impossible  of  realization  in  paint- 
bg.    In  the  case  of  a  particular  phase 
of  painting,  however,  detail  was  aimed 
at  and  drawn  with  microscopic  defini- 
tion, and  without  any  impertinence  we 
may  wonder  how  it  was  the  talented 
artists  left  the  broad  paths  of  painting, 
and  whether  the  results  in  this  case 
entirely  justified  the  course;  their  de- 
parture, however,  is  the  reverse  of  the 
photographic    revolt,    inasmuch    as    it 
aimed  at  sacrificing  only  some  principles 
of  breadth,  which  could  be  more  or  less 
comj>ensated  for  in  color,  for  an  increase 
in  the  preciousness  of  every  inch  of 
smrface. 

However,  we  will  neither  reproach 
painters  for  trying  to  emulate  photo- 
graphic detail,   nor  photographers  for 


copying  sometimes  the  methods  of  the 
painter,  because  these  excursions  may 
be  honest  experiment;  but  it  does  appear 
that  in  the  case  we  have  briefly  con- 
sidered neither  painter  nor  critic  has 
thought  the  result  has  justified  the 
means,  and  we  must  not,  of  course, 
make  these  comments  as  applicable  to  all 
photographers,  because  there  are  many 
very  able  exponents  of  the  art  who  have 
realized  the  power  and  use  of  detail  and 
have  never  made  a  study  of  its  destruc- 
tion. 

There  is  another  direction  in  which 
painting  influenced  photography  at  an 
early  period;  and  led  to  a  phase  of  work 
that,  viewed  from  afar  off,  appears  to 
have  been  entirely  the  outcome  of  a 
desire  to  execute  painter's  pictures  by 
photography. 

Those  who  developed  this  idea  were, 
many  of  them,  exceedingly  clever  pho- 
tographers. They  went  to  work  and 
studied  paintings  in  their  construction 
and  detail  and  longed  to  essay  efforts  of 
a  similar  and  complicated  nature;  but 
the  difficulties  of  subject  pictures,  such 
as  were  desired,  were  insurmountable 
by  direct  photography,  and  therefore 
the  very  ingenious  method  of  combi- 
nation printing  from  many  negatives 
was  devised,  and  all  the  energy,  taste, 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  photographer  was 
lavished  without  stint  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  these  works. 

In  these  days  of  facilities  we  can 
hardly  imagine  the  labor  and  effort  in- 
volved in  the  production  of  such  pic- 
tures, many  of  them  of  large  size,  but 
many  of  them  very  beautiful  and  much 
admired,  and  we  cannot  doubt  but  that 
they  were  artistically  satisfying  to  the 
men  of  the  time.  However,  with  the 
further  development  of  ideas,  and  the 
better  appreciation  of  tones  and  values 
by  photographers,  even  they  themselves 
have  been  obliged  to  confess  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  print  from  a  number  of 
negatives  in  combination,  however  great 
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the  care  and  dexterity,  without  sacri- 
ficing the  truth  of  tone.  And  what  pho- 
tographers have  found  out  in  later  days 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  those 
trained  in  the  refinements  of  art  appre- 
ciated at  the  time.  The  same  method 
of  work  was  adopted  in  a  more  limited 
degree  in  landscape  work,  and,  carried 
to  great  perfection,  produced  work  with 
much  feeling,  work  which  has  delighted 
many  of  us  here  present,  but  we  may 
with  reason  have  our  doubts  as  to  its 
lasting  properties;  at  least  it  is  probably 
obvious  to  most  of  us  at  the  present  time 
that  when  combination  printing  was 
practised  even  in  such  a  simple  degree 
as  printing  in  skies  to  landscapes,  the 
values  were  rarely  correct  or  satisfactory 
in  cases  where  the  plain  technique  of 
photography  was  good.  In  the  school 
I  have  referred  to  it  would  appear  that 
this  incorrectness  was  appreciated  and 
masked  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  intro- 
duction of  uncertain  definition  and  ob- 
scurity, very  dexterously  executed  in  the 
most  capable  hands;  but  after  all  a 
resource  which  appears  to  have  grown 
into  the  predominant  influence  and  led 
so  many  of  our  fraternity  into  paths  of 
murky  darkness  such  as  no  other  art 
but  photography  has  ever  dared  to  tread. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  whole  of 
this  great  phase  of  pictorial  photography 
was  the  product  of  an  effort  to  obtain 
the  results  of  painting  by  photographic 
means  unequal  to  the  performance,  and 
that  although  much  good  work  was  done, 
and  possibly  much  learned  in  tbe  doing, 
vet  it  has  led  to  much  that  is  bad  and 
indifferent. 

In  the  very  early  days  of  photography, 
a  painter  came  into  the  ranks  of  camera 
men  in  the  person  of  Mr.  D.  O.  Hill, 
and  did  much  work  with  the  camera. 
It  is  true  that  his  first  idea  was  that  of 
obtaining  records  for  his  painting,  but 
he  seems  to  have  done  much  in  photog- 
raphy as  a  definite  end.  Some  of  his 
work  has  quite  recently  been  exhibited 


at  the  Photographic  Salon,  and  you  will 
all  have  had  an  opportunity  of  exam- 
ining it.  Situated  as  it  was  in  a  modem 
exhibition,  you  will  probably  concur  in 
the  conclusion  that  much  of  it  was  ex- 
ceptionally fine,  and  some  of  it  probably 
quite  on  a  level  with  the  best  work  of 
today.  Now,  if  we  make  allowance  iar 
the  optical  and  technical  differences 
which  have  come  to  pass  since  the  days 
of  Hill,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  sought 
any  other  than  photographic  methods 
of  expression;  certainly  he  did  not  sac- 
rifice detail,  but  used  it,  and  did  not  fear 
strong  and  vigorous  lighting.  Possibly 
he  became  a  good  technician,  but  we 
know  he  was  working  in  company  with 
an  excellent  scientific  worker.  Dr.  John 
Adamson,  and  we  have,  I  think,  no 
reason  to  consider  the  work  any  other 
than  the  best  photographically  technical 
work  these  two  men  could  do,  aided 
always  by  the  good  taste  and  artistic 
knowledge  of  the  painter — certainly  it 
appears  direct  and  unsophisticated. 

As  the  best  of  HilFs  work  is  in  por- 
traiture, it  is  not  perhaps  quite  upon  all 
fours  with  other  classes  of  work,  and  I 
think  that  upon  the  whole  it  will  be 
found  in  portraiture  there  has  been  less 
departure  from  the  obviously  photo- 
graphic methods  than  in  other  branches. 
— the  portrait  by  its  simplicity  and  simi- 
larity of  subject  approaching  more  nearly 
to  the  painter  position  than  do  either 
landscape  or  genre  subjects,  where  the 
painter's  powers  are  far  less  restricted 
and  the  photographer's  powers  more  cur- 
tailed. 

The  two  specific  cases  which  have 
been  instanced  and  somewhat  tediously 
described  are  not  the  only  points  at 
which  photography  has  been  influenced 
by  painting;  there  are  many  others,  and 
among  them  is  a  subject  we  have  not 
heard  so  much  of  lately — impressionism, 
or  photographs  of  the  **  impressionist 
type."  It  is  at  least  difficult  to  see  why 
this    term   was  seized    and    imported, 
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unless  in  simple  imitation  of  painting. 
The  necessity  for  this  expedient  of 
painting  does  not  properly  exist  in  pho- 
tography, and  the  effort  to  be  impres- 
sionistic has  usually  meant  merely  an 
abnormal  diffu^on,  the  copying  of  the 
skeleton  of  the  painter's  figure,  which 
he  himself  has  probably  much  abused 
in  order  to  be  in  fashion. 

Other  words  and  names  will  come  to 
our  memories;  the  word  ** study,"  for 
instance,  so  constantly  applied  to  a 
finished  work,  is  neither  logical  nor 
dignified. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  examples 
particularized  belong  mostly  to  the  past. 
That  is  so — the  past  being  in  better  per- 
spective and  more  convenient  for  the 
purpose;  but  we  cannot  help  but  observe 
in  the  present  the  same  inflences  at  work. 
In  fact,  our  most  modem  processes  in 
gum  and  oil  provide  wide  opportunities 
for  imitative  work,  and  will  probably 
pass  through  the  same  phases.  For  the 
present  they  are  much  in  fashion,  and  in 
photography  there  is  very  much  in 
fashion — so  much,  indeed,  as  to  suggest 
that  photography  is  without  a  true  line 
of  advance  as  an  art.  For  we  may 
fairly  argue  that  where  the  bulk  of 
workers  rush  in  such  plenty  to  imitate 
the  work  of  one  individual  or  one  style, 
it  is  obvious  they  have  no  individual 
course  of  their  own  to  pursue  and  de- 
velop, and  from  the  ease  and  perfection 
with  which  the  style  and  ideas  of  our 
leaders  have  often  been  imitated  we  may 
also  infer  that  the  power  or  insight  of 
the  leaders  is  not  much  greater  or  more 
subtle  than  that  of  the  imitators. 

The  photographer,  in  fact,  since  he 
left  the  technical  photography  of  early 
days,  has  often  been  at  great  pains  to 
imitate  painting  methods  and  qualities, 
and  even  to  imitate  or  copy  the  painter's 
ideas,  and  sometimes  his  very  pictures. 
Doubtless  many  of  us  can  remember 
seeing  works  which  have  appealed  to  us 
as  being  not  only  inspired  by  the  idea 


of  paintings,  but  actually  built  up  and 
photographed  in  direct  copying  and  sent 
to  exhibition  as  the  photographer's  own 
work.  Such  photographs  have  some- 
times got  past  selecting  committees  and 
received  recognition,  even  at  quite  recent 
exhibitions,  and  if  such  works  are  des- 
picable, in  that  without  such  acknowl- 
edgment they  take  credit  for  the  ideas 
of  others,  they  nevertheless  show  us  that 
the  photographer's  desire  to  imitate  the 
painter  is  very  strong,  even  to  the  point 
of  losing  self-respect. 

The  lettering  and  plate  lines  imitative 
of  the  engraving,  the  cultivation  of  what 
used  to  be  termed  the  ** spoilt  print"  for 
the  sake  of  the  interest  evoked  in  the 
modem  man  by  the  quaintness  of  an- 
tiquity, and  many  other  feeble  efforts  to 
simulate  the  adjuncts  or  eccentricities  of 
other  arts,  all  fall  within  the  same  cate- 
gory, and  would  appear  to  show  that 
very  many  photographers  have  not 
placed  reliance  in  the  obvious  methods 
of  photography  for  their  success,  but 
feel  that  something  more  must  be  added 
to  secure  it. 

We  have  often  heard  the  critic's  obser- 
vation that  certain  photographs  are  in 
imitation  of  engravers'  and  draughts- 
men's productions,  and  we  must  admit 
these  criticisms  are  sometimes  wanting  in 
accuracy,  for  the  photograph  need  not 
always  be  an  imitation  of  another  process 
because  its  own  natural  expression  hap- 
pens to  bear  a  close  resemblance. 
Doubtless  some  may  be  imitations,  but 
the  similarity  in  other  cases  merely  a 
coincidence;  but  probably  many  of  you 
have  felt  the  crushing  effects  of  a 
friend's  observations  when  he  tells  you 
your  photograph  is  quite  like  a  drawing 
in  charcoal,  or  otherwise  innocently  sug- 
gests praises  of  your  imitative  skill.  Of 
course,  if  the  work  is  one  of  our  own 
masterpieces,  the  inwardness  of  such  a 
remark  may  sink  into  our  hearts  and 
drive  us  to  wonder  if  we  are  really  pho- 
tographers working  in  a  process  with 
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strong  characteristics  of  its  own.  I 
fancy  that,  as  we  are  generally  working 
in  certain  fashions  with  certain  conven- 
tions as  our  guide,  we  shall  probably 
prefer  to  put  the  critic  down  as  an 
ignorant  person  and  out  of  sympathy 
with  photography,  and  in  thus  settling 
the  matter  we  may  be  correct — or  we 
may  not. 

Then  coming  to  the  very  latest  branch 
of  pictorial  work,  the  gum  or  oil  print  in 
color,  and  there  may  be  some  who 
would  object  on  the  score  that  these  are 
not  photographs,  and  therefore  as  such 
cannot  be  influenced  by  painting;  that 
even  that  sheet-anchor  of  the '  adven- 
turous which  is  denominated  the  photo- 
graphic basis,  is  a  negligible  quantity. 
Well,  we  will  not  at  this  period  attempt 
to  define  the  exact  status  of  such  works, 
but  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
and  call  them  photographs,  because, 
after  all,  it  is  only  a  difference  in  name. 
In  such  cases  where  the  effort  is  obvi- 
ously made  toward  realism  in  color  we 
must,  I  think,  concede  that  the  effort  is 
obviously  to  obtain  the  painter's  result 
by  means  totally  inadequate  to  any  per- 
fect success. 

You  will  doubtless  consider  that  all 
the  foregoing  instances  of  influence  have, 
according  to  the  suggested  theory,  been 
more  or  less  detrimental  to  photography. 
Well,  perhaps  many  of  them  have  been, 
in  so  far  as  they  may  have  led  the  pho- 
tographer away  from  the  special  form 
of  expression  which  his  art  must  have  if 
it  is  really  an  art! 

These  efforts  cannot,  however,  be 
taken  in  any  way  as  entirely  wrong;  for 
art  cannot  be  directed  by  logic  or  argu- 
ment, however  much  we  may  afterward 
discuss  the  bearings  of  the  course  taken 
and  experiment  in  unknown  fields 
guided  by  increasing  cultivation  of  taste 
(which  is  after  all  the  only  true  guide) 
must  finally  lead  in  the  true  direction; 
and  if  these  points  have  been  enlarged 
upon  as  indicating  influences  which  may 


have  been  bad,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  inception  and  progress  of  pic- 
torial work  are  largely  due  to  the  influ- 
ence of  painting  and  other  preexisting 
arts,  through  their  students,  and  cer- 
tainly not  to  the  scientific  workers,  who 
in  modern  times,  at  least  (whatever  they 
may  have  been  guilty  of  formerly),  have 
made  no  particular  claims  to  any  credit 
in  the  matter,  and  therein  display  their 
wisdom. 

All  the  phases  of  work  that  have  been 
mentioned — the  built-up  picture,  the 
Cimmerian  darkness,  the  excessive  dif- 
fusion, and  probably  the  colored  gum 
and  oil — ^are  largely  fashions  in  photog- 
raphy. They  rise  and  have  their  fall. 
The  one  thing  that  remains  constant  and 
permanent  is  the  inimitable  power  of 
photography  to  delineate  and  to  seize 
the  most  subtle  and  evanescent  beauties 
of  Nature,  and  its  incapacity  to  render 
coarse  effects;  its  power  in  light  and 
its  futility  in  darkness.  These  powers 
have  always  been  realized  and  respected 
by  very  many  of  the  best  and  most  re- 
fined workers. 

Photographers,  or  at  least  the  most 
eminent  of  them,  have  always  had  the 
abiding  conviction  in  the  power  of  their 
art,  and  in  the  position  it  should  take, 
however  much  they  may  have  endeav- 
ored to  simulate  the  methods  of  other 
arts.  Unfortunately  so  few  photog- 
raphers have  had  any  efficient  training 
in  art,  and  for  those  who  have  had 
nothing  has  been  available  but  the 
painter's  training,  and  so  the  formula 
has  been  more  or  less  set  forth  that  art 
begins  where  photography  leaves  off; 
in  other  words,  where  you  begin  to  paint. 

If  this  were  really  so,  surely  photog- 
raphy would  be  about  the  most  clumsy 
and  impracticable  means  to  an  end 
which  it  were  possible  to  devise,  and 
unworthy  of  practice,  except  perhaps  as 
a  pastime.  The  excuse  that  it  gives  to 
the  person  who  cannot  draw  the  power 
of  being  a  painter  without  the  painter's 
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education  is  a  sophistry  as  futile  as  to 
suggest  that  the  printing  press  gives  to 
the  student  the  power  to  become  the 
scholar  without  the  scholar's  education. 
In  such  a  direction  photography  may 
do  something,  but  it  is  open  to  doubt 
whether  that  something  can  ever  be 
anything  of  perfection,  and  art  without 
perfection  is  surely  without  conviction. 
Would  it  not  be  more  reasonable,  if  we 
have  any  ideas  of  photography  as  an  art, 
to  look  for  its  true  development  along  the 
lines  of  its  own  methods  and  ideas? 
Because,  if  there  is  one  view  of  things 
which  is  less  explored  than  any  other,  it 
is  the  modem  view  or  idea  of  things  and 
life.  All  other  views  have  been  labored 
upon  for  ages,  their  conventions  formed 


and  understood,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  existing  conventions  are  the  best 
for  photography;  it  may  have  to  labor 
to  form  its  own  conventions;  in  fact,  it 
is  actually  doing  this,  and  possibly  these 
conventions  may  turn  out  to  be  fact  and 
reality,  but  at  least  it  must  be  its  own 
real  self  and  not  afraid  of  its  origin. 
Then  there  may  come  at  some  point  in 
the  cycle  of  its  fashions  a  pictorial  pho- 
tography whose  methods  of  expression 
wiU  be  a  logical  development  of  its  own 
craftsmanship,  making  use  of  all  its 
powers  and  capabilities,  and  not  avoid- 
ing them  as  barriers  or  limitations. 
Such  a  view  appears  to  be  quite  logical, 
it  may  be  quite  possible,  but  it  is 
not  yet. 


DEVELOPING  GASLIGHT  PRINTS. 


The  greater  number  of  photographers 
who  use  it  appear  to  develop  gaslight 
paper  in  a  bath  of  developer,  immersing 
each  print  entirely  in  the  liquid.  Hav- 
ing developed  a  good  many  gross  of  gas- 
light prints  up  to  8  by  10  in  the  way  I 
shall  presently  describe,  this  mode  of 
inmiersion,  used  by  many,  appears  to 
me  particularly  wasteful.  There  is  also 
the  chance  of  air  bells,  etc.,  which  fre- 
quently show  on  prints  so  developed, 
and  the  developer  is  so  much  sooner 
worked  out.  Of  course,  I  do  not  claim 
any  novelty  in  this  method,  as  I  did  not 
originate  it,  but  I  have  never  noticed  this 
way  mentioned  in  the  many  articles  on 
gaslight  papers  that  I  have  read. 

I  use  generally  a  plate  of  glass,  clean, 
and  8  by  10,  or  larger,  in  size,  and,  in  my 
own  case,  lay  this  across  two  narrow 
pieces  of  wood,  which  in  turn  lie  across 
a  tray  larger  than  the  glass.  On  this 
glass  the  developing  is  done,  and  the  tray 
underneath  is  merely  to  catch  the  drip 
and  prevent  it  going  all  over  the  table  or 
w^hatever  one  may  be  working  on. 


If  you  have  the  luxiu^y  of  a  sink  and 
water  tap  in  your  dark  room,  you  can 
put  the  glass  over  the  sink.  Near  at 
hand  I  have  a  small  measiu^e  glass,  with, 
say,  I  ounce  of  developer  in  it,  and  at 
one  side  a  tray  of  clean  water.  After 
exposing  the  print  as  usual,  it  is  placed 
face  up  on  the  glass,  and,  taking  a  piece 
of  absorbent  cotton,  dip  it  in  the  de- 
veloper in  the  measure  glass,  getting  it 
thoroughly  wet,  and  then  rub  it  over 
the  face  of  the  print,  first  lengthwise, 
and  then  across,  or  vice  versa,  not  for- 
getting the  edges,  which  sometimes  ap- 
pear to  have  a  habit  of  coming  out  a  little 
slower  than  the  centre. 

Continue  the  rubbing  until  all  streaks 
have  disappeared  and  the  picture  ap- 
pears even  and  sufficiently  dark,  then 
transfer  to  the  clean  water  for  a  rinse, 
and  immediately  put  into  the  acid  hypo 
bath. 

The  rubbing,  of  course,  must  not  be 
too  hard,  though  it  is  wonderful  what  the 
paper  will  stand.  Rough  surface  paper 
must  be  especially  gently  dealt  with,  and 
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the  edges  of  all  grades  must  be  gone  over 
carefully  for  fear  of  turning  up  the  thin 
film  of  emulsion. 

Prints  can  be  wetted  before  developing, 
if  preferred,  but  in  this  case  the  water 
should  be  allowed  to  drain  oflF  a  little, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  developing 
will  take  a  little  longer,  in  consequence 
of  the  slight  dilution  of  the  developer. 
The  wetting  of  the  print  first  will,  how- 
ever, insure  even  development,  and  it  is 
advisable  in  the  case  of  prints  larger 
than  6  by  8.  Personally,  I  prefer  to 
develop  the  dry  print. 

A  certain  amount  of  local  develop- 
ment can  be  done  in  this  way,  by  rinsing 
off  the  developer  when  most  of  the  print 
appears  finished,  and  applying  the  cotton 
to  the  part  which  is  slow  in  appearing. 
But  it  is  advisable  always  with  gaslight 
papers  to  expose  properly  rather  than  to 
force  any  part,  as  prolonged  develop- 
ment almost  invariably  produces  stained 
prints. 

Remember  to  rinse  off  the  glass  plate 


every  now  and  then,  and  to  take  a  new 
piece  of  absorbent  cotton  for,  say,  every 
three  or  four  prints.  Absorbent  cotton 
is  cheap,  and  using  one  piece  too  long 
may  result  in  brownish  or  greenish 
prints.  The  size  of  the  piece  of  cotton 
may  be  left  to  the  worker.  The  writer 
uses  a  piece  about  the  size  of  a  large 
walnut. 

Using  this  method  of  development,  it 
is  really  surprising  how  many  prints  can 
be  done  with  a  very  small  quantity  of 
developer,  and  as  to  the  question  of  time 
employed,  I  find  it  as  quick  a  method  as 
any  other  I  know  of,  and  I  have  a  good 
deal  of  this  work  to  do  in  a  commercial 
way. 

One  other  note  I  would  like  to  add. 
Prints  can  be  dried  unmounted  best  by 
placing  them  face  down  on  clean  white 
cotton  cloth  or  calico,  provided  the  fixing 
bath  contains  alum,  as  in  the  bath  pre- 
scribed for  Velox  or  Cyko  paper.  If 
alum  is  not  used  they  will  possibly  stick 
to  the  calico. 
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Making  Sittings  of  Children,  Use 
plenty  of  light;  do  not  be  afraid  of  using 
too  much,  for  the  more  you  use  the 
better  the  negatives  wilL  be.  Bear  in 
mind  that  more  light  means  greater  soft- 
ness and  roundness.  The  light  should 
fall  from  the  front,  both  side  and  top. 
Children's  faces  do  not  show  any  char- 
acter, so  that  the  light  may  be  as  strong 
as  wanted  without  destroying  the  like- 
ness. Another  great  advantage  in  using 
a  large  source  of  light  is,  of  course,  to  be 
had  in  making  the  sittings  quickly.  I 
make  all  children's  pictures  in  snapshot 
work.  This  may  seem  bad  policy  to  the 
one  who  believes  in  the  long  exposures, 
but,  as  stated  above,  I  have  not  found 
that  it  destroys  any  of  the  character,  and 
inasmuch  as  I  get  a  fully  timed  negative 


by  using  a  large  source  of  light,  the  nega- 
tives show  plenty  of  strength.  Also,  I 
use,  as  a  rule,  light  grounds  for  children's 
pictures.  I  have  always  associated  the 
lives  of  the  little  ones  with  light  and  sun- 
shine. Make  their  pictures  show  it.  A 
child  is  all  out  of  place  when  shown  in  a 
picture  as  though  he  were  sitting  in  a 
dark  room.  Children  do  not  like  night 
or  dark  rooms,  but  they  do  like  sunshine 
and  plenty  of  it.  It  is  their  nature,  and 
why  not  show  them  that  way. 

Old  People,  Of  all  the  subjects  that 
come  to  the  studio,  I  would  rather  pho- 
tograph the  old  folks  than  any.  Every 
face  means  something,  and  every  line  in 
the  face  means  some  trial  overcome, 
some  story  that  we  all  could  profit  by  if 
it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  we  all  have 
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to  leam  by  actual  experience.  For  such 
subjects  I  use  the  light  from  a  lower 
source,  working  it  more  from  the  side 
and  rather  farther  to  the  rear  of  the  sub- 
ject than  usual.  Do  not  try  to  fill  every 
line  and  wrinkle  with  light,  thinking  it 
will  better  the  picture.  It  makes  it 
weak  in  character.  A  better  plan  is  to 
use  the  lens  open — that  is,  without  a  dia- 
phragm— ^and  focus  well  up  on  the  end 
of  the  nose,  so  that  the  face  may  be  in  a 
soft,  delicate  diflFusion.  Far  be  it  from 
my  intention  to  recommend  the  fuzzy, 
woolly  type  stuff  that  is  often  seen,  but  a 
soft,  diffused  focus  gives  to  the  old  face 
the  softness  of  age  without  destroying 
character  and  without  exaggerating  the 
lines,  as  is  often  done,  both  intentional 
and  unintentional.  Some  operators  seem 
to  think  character  expresses  more  than 
a  delicate  handling  of  the  lines. 

White  Draperies.  Pose  the  subject 
close  up  to  the  light  and  use  a  very  small 
opening;  in  fact,  some  of  the  very  best 
things  I  ever  made  was  by  an  opening 
no  larger  than  a  window.  This  allows 
the  operator  to  concentrate  the  light 
directly  at  the  face  of  his  subject,  and  the 
drapery  is  thrown  down  in  a  lower  tone 
by  reason  of  the  light  being  too  small  to 
spread  all  over  the  entire  figure  in  even 
strength.  Also,  the  figure  should  be 
turned  a  trifle  from  the  light  if  perfect 
detail  is  to  be  secured.  By  having  the 
figure  turned  from  the  light  it  throws  the 
front  of  the  figure  in  shadow,  and  the 
shadow,  of  course,  holds  back  the  de- 
tails and  thus  prevents  the  drapery  from 
developing  ahead  of  the  face  to  the  extent 
that  the  detail  would  be  lost  in  it. 

Dark  Draperies,  Use  light  falling 
from  the  front,  and  have  the  top  light  a 
little  in  excess  of  the  side  light  and  the 
figure  facing  more  to  the  light.  Better 
detail  is  the  result  and  less  screening  is 
needed.  Be  sure  to  time  for  the  deepest 
shadow  in  the  drapery  if  it  is  to  show  the 
detail.  One  cannot  get  the  detail  if  the 
exposure  has  been  too  short.    The  face 


must  be  toned  down  so  that  there  is  an 
even  blending  of  the  lights  into  the 
shadows,  for  if  this  is  not  done  the  light- 
ing will  be  harsh,  and  the  face  will  stand 
up  like  marble  while  the  drapery  will 
look  more  like  a  charcoal  drawing. 

Hollow  Eyes.  The  light  must  fall 
from  the  front  and  low  down.  This 
means  that  the  operator  must  use  his 
light  low  enough  on  the  side  so  that  it 
can  get  into  the  eyes.  Bear  in  mind  that 
light  does  not  bend  out  of  its  course,  and 
if  it  is  falling  from  above  the  subject  it 
cannot  bend  out  on  the  brow  and  then 
bound  back  again  to  get  into  the  eyes. 
The  operator  must  so  arrange  his  cur- 
tains that  the  light  is  directed  into  the 
eyes,  and  it  will  be  found  that  when  this 
is  done  it  will  be  from  a  lower  point  than 
he  is  in  the  habit  of  working  the  light. 
The  little  catchlight  that  should  appear 
in  the  eyes  can  only  be  gotten  by  the  use 
of  a  light  that  is  low  enough  to  fall  across 
the  nose  just  at  its  root,  so  that  really  the 
light  passes  between  the  two  eyebrows, 
over  the  top  of  the  one  on  the  Ught  side 
and  under  the  one  on  the  shadow  side, 
and  thence  into  the  shadow  eye,  and  the 
catchlight  is  the  result. 

Long  Neck.  Turn  the  subject's  body 
a  trifle  from  the  light  and  the  face  back 
to  the  light  and  lower  his  head.  By  so 
doing  the  chin  comes  down  toward  the 
shoulder  nearer  to  the  camera  and  the 
line  of  the  neck  is  visibly  shortened. 
At  the  same  time  the  camera  should  be* 
raised  above  the  subject's  nose,  so  that 
it  really  looks  down  on  the  chin. 

Long  Nose.  Raise  the  subject's  head 
and  lower  the  camera,  so  that  it  comes 
under  the  nose  and  allows  the  nostrils  to 
show  from  the  lens. 

Short  Nose.  Raise  the  camera  and 
lower  the  subject's  head,  so  that  the  nos- 
trils can  barely  be  seen. 

Long  Face.  Use  front  light  and  rather 
diffused.  Make  a  three-quarter  view  of 
his  face,  unless  he  has  a  hollow  cheek, 
when  it  is  a  good  plan  to  allow  the  ear  to 
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just  fill  the  hollow  of  the  cheek  on  the 
shadow  side  of  the  face. 

Short  Neck  and  Round  Face.  Have 
the  subject  stand,  even  though  a  bust 
negative  is  to  be  made.  This  allows  the 
shoulders  to  fall  lower  and  the  weight  of 
the  body  is  pulled  downward,  so  that  all 
features  and  members  are  elongated. 
Make  almost  a  profile  and  use  very 
strong  light  from  the  side  and  no  re- 
flected light  on  the  shadow  side  of  the 
face.  Remember  that  contrast  gives  a 
lengthening  effect  to  a  round  face.  One 
reason  the  moon  is  said  to  be  full  is  be- 
cause there  is  no  shadow  on  it,  and  the 
result  is  that  it  is  perfectly  roimd.  The 
same  is  true  to  the  one  with  a  short  neck 
and  round  face. 

Bride  and  Groom,  The  bride  should 
be  posed  on  the  light  side  of  the  picture 
— ^that  is,  on  the  side  next  the  light. 
This  is  done  so  that  a  small  opaque 
screen  can  be  brought  close  up  to  her 
and  screen  down  the  drapery,  so  as  to 
show  the  detail  in  the  whites.  At  the 
same  time,  the  groom  being  farther  from 
the  screen  than  the  bride,  the  light 
falls  over  the  top  of  it  on  his  black 
clothes  and  thus  gets  the  detail  in  the 
blacks. 

Hands,  Be  careful  to  allow  just  a 
trifle  of  the  cuff  to  show  in  the  man's 
picture,  for  it  makes  the  hands  appear 
smaller  than  anything  else  can  do. 
Also,  as  a  rule,  the  hands  should  be 
posed  somewhat  to  the  side,  so  as  to 
appear  smaller,  and  should  not  be  placed 
directly  under  the  face  nor  in  line  with 
the  face.  They  should  be  screened 
somewhat,  so  as  not  to  be  lighter  than 
the  face. 

Blondes,  Use  a  low  key  of  light,  so  as 
to  get  all  of  the  strength  possible.  As  a 
rule,  the  blonde  appears  to  be  lacking 
in  strength  in  the  picture  unless  so 
handled.  Some  shadow  effect  is  good, 
but  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  making 
a  contrast  lighting,  thinking  it  is  a  very 
low  key.    A  low-keyed  lighting  should 


have  just  as  much  softness  as  the  high 
key.  Soft,  delicate  detail  should  be  seen 
all  through  the  entire  lighting. 

Brunettes.  A  higher  key  of  light,  and 
the  face  so  toned  down  that  it  is  brought 
in  closer  touch  with  the  hair.  The  hair 
being  black  will  lack  detail  if  the  face  is 
not  toned  down  so  that  the  exposure  can 
be  given  long  enough  to  get  the  details 
in  the  hair. 

Glossy  Flesh.  Where  the  flesh  is 
moist  it  makes  the  highlights  stand  up 
too  strong,  and  the  result  is  a  harsh 
lighting.  If  a  powder  puff  is  passed 
lightly  over  them  with  just  a  suspicion 
of  powder  on  it,  it  will  kill  the  gloss  and 
the  lighting  will  be  more  even  and  show 
better  detail  in  the  highlights. 

Dry  Flesh.  Sometimes  the  flesh  is  so 
dry  and  of  the  same  tone  that  the  result 
shows  the  face  to  be  flat,  with  no  half- 
tones. If  the  operator  will  have  handy 
a  small  vial  of  oil,  which  has  been  scented 
up  with  lavender  water,  and  just  touch 
his  finger  to  the  mouth  of  the  bottle, 
getting  the  smallest  bit  of  oil  on  it,  and 
then  touch  the  flesh  where  the  highlights 
should  appear,  he  will  get  much  better 
roundness.  Too  much  oil  will  give  a 
harsh  effect.  The  lavender  water  is  to 
make  the  oil  have  a  better  scent. 

Staring  Eyes.  Light  the  subject  in  a 
very  low  key  of  light,  so  that  an  exposure 
of  several  seconds  has  to  be  given,  and 
then  have  the  subject  wink  the  eyes  sev- 
eral times  whilst  the  exposure  is  being 
made.  The  winking  of  the  eyes  does 
away  with  the  stare. 

Sleepy  Eyes.  Have  the  subject  lighted 
in  a  low  key  of  light,  so  that  several  sec- 
onds' exposure  has  to  be  given,  and  then 
have  him  look  directly  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  black  backgroimd  or  black  cloth. 
The  eyes  will  expand  somewhat  and  the 
expression  is  much  better  and  more  ani- 
mated. 

Crooked  Nose.  Show  the  side  of  the 
face  that  has  the  hump  of  the  nose.  Do 
not  photograph  into  the  hollow  of  the 
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nose,  as  that  makes  it  appear  worse. 
Use  broad  lighting  falling  from  the  top 
and  front,  making  the  shadows  fall  more 
downward. 

Mouth  That  is  Lower  at  One  Corner 
Than  the  Other,  Pose  the  subject  so 
that  the  head  may  be  tilted  toward  the 
side  that  is  higher.  This  lowers  the  cor- 
ner that  is  higher  and  raises  the  comer 
that  is  lower,  and  the  mouth  is  made  to 


appear  straight.  By  "tilting"  the  head 
I  do  not  mean  to  turn  the  head,  as  that  is 
quite  diflFerent.  I  mean  to  tilt  the  top 
of  the  head  to  one  shoulder  or  the  other, 
whichever  is  needed. 

High  Cheek  Bones.  Use  front  light, 
from  top  and  side,  and  make  a  front 
view  of  the  face.  The  light  should  be 
soft  and  the  shadows  full  of  detail. — 
Felix  Raymer  in  Trade  News, 
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A  LITTLE  careful  tinting  is  a  great  im- 
provement to  a  good  transparency;  a 
tastefully  tinted  slide  is  as  far  in  ad- 
vBXict  of  a  toned  slide  as  the  latter  is  of 
the  cold  black  and  white  monotony 
which  so  frequently  makes  its  appear- 
ance during  an  evening's  entertainment. 
Of  course,  this  is  rank  heresy,  for  every- 
one knows  what  an  inartistic  abomina- 
tion a  colored  slide  is;  but  in  this  case 
we  are  not  dealing  with  gorgeous  com- 
mercial productions,  but  with  a  home- 
made transparency,  in  which  the  main 
features  have  just  that  suggestion  of 
color  which  so  materially  assists  in  add- 
ing atmosphere  and  atmospheric  per- 
spective where  otherwise  the  methods  of 
production  hardly  permit  those  desirable 
features  to  exist. 

The  method  of  tinting  slides  which  is 
here  to  be  described  is  a  simple  one,  and 
no  knowledge  of  artistic  manipulation  is 
necessary  in  order  to  produce  decidedly 
pleasing  results.  The  one  thing  which 
must  be  borne  in  mind  is  to  apply  all 
tints  lightly;  it  is  a  suggestion  of  color 
rather  than  the  actual  thing  that  should 
T)e  aimed  at,  otherwise  we  shall  soon 
find  ourselves  encroaching  on  those  won- 
derful emerald  skies  with  purple  clouds 
so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  professional 
**brother  brush."  A  finger-dabbed 
firmament  in  Prussian  blue  is  more 
suited   to   the    "Bertillon''    system   of 


identification  than  the  regaling  of  an 
artistically  appreciative  audience;  we 
cannot,  therefore,  too  strongly  insist  on 
the  necessity  of  avoiding  bold  coloring, 
as  the  imavoidable  crudeness  of  the 
more  transparent  colors  absolutely  com- 
pels careful  and  discriminate  use  in 
order  to  maintain  that  mellowness  of 
tone  peculiar  to  nature. 

The  clearest  way  of  showing  the 
method  to  be  employed  when  tinting 
gelatine  transparencies  will  be  to  imagine 
a  subject,  such  as  a  landscape,  composed 
of  sky,  distance,  and  foreground  with 
foliage;  but  before  commencing  on  our 
subject  it  will  be  well  to  draw  up  a  short 
list  of  the  materials  required;  and  to 
avoid  the  trouble  of  mixing  tints  a  fairly 
full  palette  should  be  selected. 

My  own  plan  has  always  been  to  pur- 
chase one  pennyworth  of  the  aniline 
color  in  crystal  form,  and  then  dissolve 
it  in  2  ounces  of  distilled  water.  This  is 
a  decidedly  vague  receipt,  but  its  sim- 
plicity should  prove  a  recommendation, 
and,  after  all,  the  strength  of  the  color  is 
immaterial,  provided  it  be  not  too  weak 
to  give  the  deepest  tone  desired.  Colors 
can,  of  course,  be  thinned  to  any  extent 
by  adding  water  to  them  on  the  palette. 

With  regard  to  brushes,  two,  or  at 
most  three,  will  suffice — a  camel's-hair 
mop,  about  the  size  of  the  little  finger, 
and  two  sables  of  different  sizes,  both 
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fairly  small.  These  are  the  absolute 
essentials,  and  nothing  else  is  required, 
unless,  when  dealing  with  some  excepn 
tionally  diflScult  and  intricate  subject,  in 
which  case  crystal  varnish  and  an  addi- 
tional brush  must  be  procured. 

We  will  now  commence  work  on  our 
imaginary  transparency,  consisting,  as 
above  indicated,  of  sky,  distance,  and 
foreground,  with  foliage.  The  colors 
required  will  be  blue,  brown,  and  red. 
Place  the  transparency  in  a  convenient- 
sized  dish  (say,  4  by  5)  to  soak,  leaving 
it  there  for  about  five  minutes,  and  while 
this  is  taking  place  mix  a  little  of  the  blue 
with  about  four  times  its  bulk  of  water 
on  the  palette.  Now  take  up  the  trans- 
parency in  the  left  hand,  and  after 
slightly  draining  it  hold  it  in  a  horizontal 
position,  and  mop  on  the  pale  tint  of 
blue,  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  surface, 
including  sky,  distance,  and  foreground. 
As  soon  as  the  gelatine  is  lightly  stained 
(say,  in  two  to  four  minutes)  plunge  the 
transparency  in  the  dish  of  water  to  re- 
move the  surplus  color,  and  then  lift  it 
out,  this  time  keeping  the  plate  vertically 
inclined,  with  the  sky  downward.  More 
color  must  now  be  mopped  on  to  the  sky, 
beginning  at  the  horizon,  and  allowing  it 
to  flow  toward  the  zenith;  finally,  when 
the  sky  is  dark  enough,  the  surplus  must 
be  once  more  washed  oflF  by  immersion 
in  the  water  dish.  At  this  stage  allow 
the  slide  to  dry  for  about  five  or  ten  min- 
utes in  a  horizontal  position;  face  down, 
with  the  four  comers  resting  on  an  old 
plate  box,  is  the  best  way,  as  it  lessens 
the  danger  of  dust  falling  on  the  moist 
gelatine. 

The  brush  should  now  be  well  washed 
and  some  clean  water  placed  in  the  dish 
preparatory  for  the  second  painting. 

Take  some  of  the  brown  tint  and  mix 
it  with  water  on  the  palette,  taking  care 
that  the  color  be  not  too  strong.  Now 
hold  the  slide  over  the  water  dish,  sky 
upward,  and  go  over  the  distance,  fore- 
ground, and  foliage  with  a  clean  brush 


dipped  in  water,  and  afterward  with  the 
brown.  By  holding  the  slide  almost 
horizontally,  the  brown  color  may  be 
accumulated  on  it,  the  greater  depth, 
however,  being  allowed  to  rest  on  the 
immediate  foreground.  It  is  by  this 
method  of  flowing  the  tint,  much  as  var- 
nish is  used  on  a  negative,  that  the  most 
deUcately  graduated  tones  are  obtained, 
and  the  color  may  be  worked  from  the 
palest  of  yellows  in  the  distance  to  a  tint 
of  gradually  increasing  strength,  which 
adds  wonderfully  to  the  effect  of  dis- 
tance, and  hence  atmosphere,  and  at  the 
same  time  brings  the  foreground  up  to 
our  very  feet. 

As  soon  as  the  brown  has  done  its 
work  the  surplus  color  must  be  removed 
by  plunging  the  slide  in  the  water  dish, 
and  after  a  very  little  draining  it  may 
again  be  partially  dried  for  five  to  ten 
minutes,  while  the  brush  is  again  washed 
and  the  water  in  the  dish  changed. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  slide 
now,  if  all  has  gone  well,  is  a  graduated 
blue  sky  considerably  stronger  at  the 
zenith  than  at  the  horizon,  while  the  re- 
mainder of  the  picture  is  graduated  from 
distance,  or  even  the  tops  of  the  large 
trees,  to  the  foreground  in  a  mellow  tint 
of  green  in  gradually  increasing  inten- 
sity. 

The  third  and  last  tinting  consists  in 
applying  a  second  coat  of  brown  to  such 
parts  of  the  foreground  as  are  best  rep- 
resented by  that  color,  always  being^ 
careful  to  go  over  the  part  with  a  wet 
brush  first,  and  finishing  without  wash- 
ing the  slide,  as  in  previous  paintings. 
The  distance  is  sometimes  much  im- 
proved by  filling  the  brush  with  a  very 
thin  tint  of  red  and  then  passing  it  once 
or  twice  gently  along  the  horizon,  thus 
slightly  warming  both  sky  and  distance. 
If  there  are  any  figures  in  the  picture 
they  should  be  picked  out  in  much 
stronger  tints  than  have  hitherto  been 
used,  and  this  should  be  done  when  the 
gelatine  has  dried  for  a  quarter  of  an 
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hour  or  more,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
stronger  tints  ninning,  which  they  are 
very  apt  to  do  if  the  slide  is  too  moist. 

This  practically  concludes  the  simple 
process,  and  if  entire  satisfaction  is  not 
felt  in  the  result,  twenty-four  hours'  im- 


mersion in  a  pint  of  water  will  remove 
every  trace  of  color  without  doing  the 
slightest  harm  to  the  transparency, 
which  may  be  re-tinted  and  washed  sev- 
eral times  until  the  desired  effect  is 
attained. 
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We  are  asked  by  the  Taylor-Hobson  Company 
to  uinouiice  that  their  Series  II  Cooke  anastigmats 
may  now  be  obtained  to  order  with  extension  lenses 
somewhat  like  those  furnished  for  the  other  series. 
By  removing  the  front  glass  and  substituting  an- 
other, the  entire  focal  length  is  increased.  Thus, 
from  the  same  point  of  view,  the  photographer 
obtains  larger  images  of  distant  objects.  Tnese 
extension  lenses  increase  the  size  of  image  about 
50  per  cent.;  for  example,  an  object  taken  with  the 
normal  lens,  and  two  inches  long  in  the  photo- 
graph, is,  from  the  same  position,  made  three 
inches  long  with  the  extension  lens.  Better  results 
are  obtained  than  with  the  separate  portions  of 
other  makes,  practically  two  complete  anastigmats 
being  availaUe.  Present  users  should  note  that 
their  Series  II  lenses  may  be  fitted  with  these  new 
extensions,  but  the  register  number  of  the  lens 
should  be  given  with  the  order.  Extension  lenses 
for  Cooke  anastig^mats,  other  than  the  Series  II, 
have  long  been  used,  the  back  glass  having  hitherto 
been  the  one  replaced.  The  Series  II  are  the  only 
lenses  which  permit  the  change  at  the  front. 

The  coming  summer  will  be  the  best  season 
postcards  ever  had,  so  get  in  early  with  your  new 
cards.  No  racks  are  complete  without  local 
views.  If  you  are  in  doubt  where  to  place  your 
order  for  view  cards,  write  the  National  Colortype 
Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  their  samples.  They 
were  the  first  makers  of  the  hand-colored  cards  in 
America;  old  enough  to  know  good  cards,  and 
young  enough  to  skilfully  prepare  them. 

VoiGTLANDER  &  SoHN  wish  to  announce  the 
fact  that  they  have  established  a  branch  office 
imder  the  name  of  Voigtl&nder  &  Sohn  Optical 
Works,  at  617-631  West  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago,  where  they  will  carry  a  complete  line  of 
their  ^lebrated  photographic  lenses  and  cameras, 
binoculais,  telescopes,  microscopes,  etc.,  and  where 
they  will  be  prepared  to  attend  to  all  kinds  of  fitting 
and  repairing  in  a  |>rompt  manner. 

For  well-balanced,  rich,  soft  prints,  Cyko  has 
few  equals.  It  comes  in  four  grades  and  five  sur- 
faceSf  and  is  a  paper  to  be  depended  upon  for  uni- 
form results.  The  Ansco  Company,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  have  a  two-volume  photo  library  they  would 
like  to  mail  you.  Write  them  for  a  copy,  men- 
tioning this  magazine. 


Th£  seventh  annual  session  of  the  Southern 
School  of  Photography  opens  at  McMinnville, 
Tenn.,  on  April  i,  and  offers  a  thorough  course  of 
practical  photography,  under  .the  supervision  of 
Mr.  W.  S.  Lively,  whose  knowledge  of  photography 
and  method  of  teaching  are  too  well  known  to  need 
mentioning  in  these  pages.  There  is  a  special 
postgraduate  course  for  professional  photographers. 

Two  new  development  papers  are  announced 
by  the  Sussex  Photo  Paper  Co.,  of  Newton,  N.  J. 
— "Crystalla,"  a  portrait  development  paper,  for 
soft  results  and  olive  tints;  and  *' Chloralla,"  a 
development  paper  for  views  and  commercial 
work.  Samples  of  the  paper  and  booklet  for  their 
successful  working  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Those  photographers  who  are  not  possessors  of 
The  Complete  Self-instructing  Library  of  Practical 
Photography  should  read  the  announcement 
printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue  concerning  the 
special  offer  made  by  American  Photography^ 
which  is  offering  the  Library  at  a  very  special 
price. 

Rules  and  Regulations  for  Exhibits  at  the 
Milwaukee  Convention,  (i)  Exhibitors  are  re- 
quested not  to  exceed  tl»ee  prints  in  their  exhibits 
— no  other  restrictions.  (2)  Application  for  exhi- 
bition space  must  be  made  to  First  Vice-President 
G.  W.  Harris,  1311  F  Street  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  (3)  All  exhibits  must  be  sent  prepaid  to 
G.  W.  Harris,  First  Vice-President,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  care  of  Milwaukee  Auditorium,  and  must 
reach  Milwaukee  on  or  before  July  8,  19 10.  Any 
exhibit  not  having  express  charges  prepaid  will  not 
be  accepted.  (4)  The  Association  will  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  any  loSs  or  damage  to  pictures  in  its 
cnaiige;  but  special  precaution  will  be  taken  by  the 
Committee  to  insure  the  safe  return  of  all  exhibits. 
(5)  No  exhibits  shall  be  removed  from  the  Hall 
until  after  the  close  of  the  Convention.  Ex- 
hibitors who  desire  to  personally  take  charge  of, 
or  remove  their  exhibit,  may  do  so  only  by  per- 
mission of  G.  W.  Harris,  Chairman  of  the  Hanging 
Committee.  (6)  This  exhibition  being  a  compli- 
mentary one,  and  the  photographs  being  solicited 
with  the  understanding  that  they  are  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  rightful  owners,  all  exhibits  will  be 
returned  to  them  intact  at  the  close  of  the  Con- 
vention. 
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An  exhibition  of  photographs  by  E.  Goldensky 
and  R.  T.  Dooner,  associates,  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  School 
of  Industrial  Art  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum, 
Philadelphia!  February  14  to  28.  The  clever  pho- 
tography of  these  well-known  workers  attracted  a 
very  considerable  attendance  and  created  much 
interest. 


Back  to  Broadway!  is  the  announcement  just 
received  from  our  old  friend  George  G.  Rockwood, 
whose  Fifth  Avenue  studio  building  is  to  be  torn 
down  to  make  way  for  a  skyscraper.  This  de- 
cides Mr.  Rockwood  to  consolidate  with  his  origi- 
nal studio,  at  1550  Broadway,  and  the  "White 
Way"  at  Forty-sixth  Street  will  look  like  itself 
again  with  the  Rockwood  sign  hung  out. 

The  third  annual  ball  and  reception  of  the  Pro- 
fessional Photographers'  Club  of  New  York,  held 
at  Palm  Garden,  New  York,  on  the  evening  of 
February  16,  was  another  big  success.  This  fix- 
ture looks  like  becoming  the  big  photographic 
event  of  the  year  for  New  York.  The  members  of 
the  Club  were  there  in  full  force,  dealers  and  manu- 
facturers were  well  represented,  as  was  the  Metro- 
politan and  Buffalo  sections  of  the  P.  P.  S.  of  New 
York  and  the  P.  P.  S.  of  Pennsylvania,  After  being 
entertained  by  a  first-class  vaudeville  entertain- 
ment, dancing  was  indulged  in  until  a  late  hour. 
This  club  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  management 
of  such  an  enjoyable  affair. 

A  FEW  days  ago  we  strayed  into  the  studio  of 
Robert  MacCameron,  and  found  the  famous  por- 
trait painter  reading  Sidney  Allan's  book  on  Com- 
position. When  we  referred  to  it,  the  artist  ex- 
claimed: "I  tell  you,  that's  the  real  thing;  that's 
what  we  painters  need — common  sense  talks, 
straight  from  the  shoulder,  by  a  man  who  knows.'* 
Such  comment  from  a  painter  who  has  received  the 
highest  honors  in  Paris,  whose  "  Absinth  Drinkers" 
is  hung  in  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  and  who  is  at 
present  painting  the  portraits  of  Mrs.  Jas.  Borden, 
Mrs.  B.  S.  Guinness,  Miss  May  Harriman,  and 
President  Taft,  would  indicate  that  the  book  had 
considerable  value  to  the  portraitist. 
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The  regular  February  meeting  of  the  Metro- 
politan section  of  the  P.  P.  S.  of  New  York  met  at 
Keen's  chop  house  on  February  10,  when  some 
remarkable  photographs,  made  by  Mr.  Mix,  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Beach,  of  Buffalo,  with  an  en- 
tirely new  method  of  artificial  illumination — ^Mr. 
Mix  using  a  single  inverted  Welsbach  gas  lamp, 
and  Mr.  Beach  Uie  new  Tungsten  electric  lamps 
running  up  and  down  the  bars  of  the  skylight. 
The  pictures  were  viewed  with  much  interest,  as 
they  opened  up  possibilities  of  the  use  of  these 
lights  for  portraiture. 


The  seventh  annual  convention  of  the  Ohio- 
Michigan  Photographers'  Association  will  be  held 
at  Jackson,  Mich.,  March  22-24,  inclusive. 


The  following  portrait  was  made  without  the 
aid  of  a  camera,  and  is  dedicated  by  the  author  to 
photographers: 


A  Photographic  Study. 

Her  high  young  head  plays  hide-and-seek, 
A  glimpse  of  brow,  a  curve  of  cheek; 
Her  dreaming  eyes  we  almost  miss, 
Her  neck  the  bold  sun  dared  not  kiss; 
Yet  on  the  shoulder  bands  he  shines, 
And  shows  the  artful,  shaping  lines 
That  close  and  spread  and  glimmer  down 
Her  modish,  new,  old-fashioned  gown. 
The  light,  through  latticed  window  panes, 
Which  on  so  many  beauties  wanes, 
Arrested  by  its  potent  charm, 
Beams  full  upwn  an  ivory  arm. 
And  brings  the  gazer's  eye  to  rest 
Upon  the  cunning  artist's  test. 
The  salient  witness  of  her  skill: 
With  palm  averted  on  the  sill. 
The  wrist  supported  by  the  head, 
And  fingers  oaintily  oustpread — 
Unconscious,  innocent,  and  bland, 
A  sweet  white  morsel  of  a  hand. 

Mary  J.  Jacques. 
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SERIES  SIX 

With  Diffpsinj  Device 

This  lens  has  the  capacity  of  three  in 
one.  For  groups,  figure  studies,  or  heads 
its  success  is  just  the  same.  It  has  light- 
ning-like rapidity 
combined  ^vith 
definition  either  j 
sharp  or  soft,  as 
desired.  The  dif- 
fusing device  is  simplicity  itself,  and  if  set 
to  zero,  gives  to  the  lens  that  wonderfully 
brilliant  defining  power  characteristic  of 
all  Cooke  anastigmats.  Ask  your  dealer 
or  write  for  a  catalogue  containing  "Helps 
to  Photographers." 

The  Taylor-Hobson  Co. 

1135  Broadway       New  York 
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HAVE  A  REGARD  FOR  TRUTH. 


The  professional  photographer  is,  of 
necessity,  compelled  to  use  a  certain 
amount  of  printed  matter  for  advertising 
purposes.  In  the  preparation  of  this 
matter  he  should  have  a  strict  regard 
for  the  truth.  When  making  a  list  of 
our  virtues  and  accomplishments,  there 
is  always  the  temptation  to  increase  and 
enlarge  them  at  our  neighbor's  expense. 

Not  even  membership  in  an  associa- 
tion boasting  fratemalism  and  mutual 
help  will  deter  some  men  from  hitting 
below  the  belt  when  writing  "copy''  for 
a  circular  announcement.  One  photog- 
rapher from  the  middle  west,  an  active 
convention  man  and  president  of  his 
state  association,  determined  to  open  a 
studio  in  New  York,  and  got  out  a  book- 
let. We  quote  the  opening  paragraph: 
*'Do  you  know  that  although  portrait 
photography  is  thought  to  have  attained 
a  state  of  almost  absolute  perfection, 
there  is  no  place  where  real  art  in  pho- 
tographic portraiture  comes  nearer  being 
entirely  eliminated  than  in  the  numerous 
mills  called  'Photograph  Studios'  of 
Xew  York  city." 

If  the  patrons  of  the  splendid  "photo- 
graphic mills"  on  Fifth  Avenue  had 
taken  this  gentleman  at  his  word,  they 
would  have  gone  to  him  for  their  por- 


traits, and  he  would  have  been  a  million- 
aire by  this  time.  Evidently  the  state- 
ment did  not  convince  them;  they  did 
not  go,  and  the  man  from  the  middle 
west  failed  to  make  good. 

A  frank  acknowledgment  that  there 
are  other  workers  in  your  line  as  good — 
maybe  better — ^than  yourself,  will  be  to 
your  advantage. 

Leave  ambiguous  and  misleading 
statements  severely  alone.  If  you  have 
taken  prizes,  and  do  not  care  to  say 
where,  do  not  come  out  and  say  they 
"have  been  awarded  at  conventions  in 
the  art  centres  of  civilization,"  as  one 
booklet  we  have  before  us  did.  Wnona, 
Ind.,  Celoron,  N.  Y.,  Jackson,  Mich., 
and  Dayton,  Ohio,  are  not  "art  centres 
of  civilization"  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

When  there  was  more  than  one  medal 
awarded  at  a  convention,  be  careful  to 
see  that  your  printer  puts  "a"  before  it, 
and  not  "the,"  when  you  are  getting  out 
your  announcements.  Don't  rob  the 
other  man. 

Be  honest  with  yourself  and  your  cus- 
tomers, and  don't  forget  that  even  your 
competitor  is  a  photographer.  In  paint- 
ing him  black  you  are  smirching  your 
own  profession  and  not  adding  to  your 
own  reputation. 
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Program  of  the  Sixth  Annual 

Not  since  the  organization  of  the 
Professional  Photographers'  Society  of 
New  York  has  a  more  interesting  pro- 
gram been  arranged  than  that  for  the 
State  Convention,  to  be  held  in  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Building, 
New  York,  April  6,  7,  and  8.  Every 
effort  has  been  put  forth  by  the  officers 
of  the  Society  to  insure  that  this  con- 
vention will  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history 
and  growth  of  our  flourishing  organi- 
zation, and  a  glance  at  the  main  features 
of  the  excellent  three  days'  program 
will  convince  any  photographer  that  the 
combination  of  business,  pleasure,  and 
instruction  is  a  most  happy  one.  Not  a 
member  of  the  Society  will  feel  that  he 
can  miss  this  convention.  Consider  the 
splendid  features  below,  and  ask  your- 
self if  you  can  afford  to  be  one  of  the 
stay-at-homes — ^if  there  are  to  be  any 
such  this  time. 

Chief  among  the  exellent  features  on 
the  program  will  be  an  illustrated  lec- 
ture by  William  M.  Chase,  famed  the 
world  over  as  America's  leading  portrait 
painter.  Other  members  cannot  fail  to 
appreciate  how  much  this  means  not  only 
to  them  but  to  our  whole  organization 
as  well.  This  master  artist's  career  be- 
speaks a  lecture  of  absorbing  interest 
and  splendid  educational  value.  Mr. 
Chase  was  bom  in  Franklin,  Ind., 
November  i,  1849,  so  he  is  now  at  the 
height  of  his  powers  as  a  painter  and 
an  oral  delineator  of  his  art.  His  early 
study  was  under  the  exacting  tutelage  of 
B.  F.  Hayes,  Indianapolis;  J.  C.  Eaton, 
New  York;  Wagner  and  Piloty,  Mu- 
nich. Following  this,  he  estabUshed  a 
studio  in  New  York,  and  his  genius 
received  speedy  recognition. 

Former  President  Bradley,  of  our  So- 
ciety,   fully    indicates   the    importance 
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which  should  be  attached  to  Mr.  Chase's 
engagement  in  the  following  expression: 
"I  feel  that  our  Society  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  securing  the  services  of 
so  eminent  an  artist,  one  who  stands  in 
the  very  foremost  ranks  of  our  American 
portraitists,  and  whose  lectures  are  re- 
ceived ever)rwhere  with  so  much  pleasure 
and  to  the  great  practical  benefit  of  his 
auditors.  The  fact  of  being  able  to  se- 
cure so  eminent  a  man  is  only  one  of  the 
signs  of  the  times  of  the  general  trend  of 
public  opinion  as  to  the  acceptance  of 
our  art  as  an  art  by  those  whose  opinion 
we  value  the  most,  and,  furthermore, 
shows  the  strength  of  our  organization 
work  in  fostering  and  directing  such 
opinion." 

Salesmanship. 

A  topic  full  of  great  possibilities  will 
be  that  upon  which  A.  F.  Shelden,  of  the 
Sheldon  School  of  Salesmanship,  Chi- 
cago, will  be  heard.  He  will  talk  on  the 
subject  in  which  he  is  most  vitally  inter- 
ested— ^** Salesmanship" — and  our  mem- 
bers may  be  sure  it  will  be  exhaustively 
treated.  Mr.  Sheldon  will  be  followed 
by  Pirie  MacDonald,  J.  E.  Mock,  Mrs. 
Floyd  E.  Baker,  B.  Frank  Puffer, 
William  Shewell  Ellis,  Philadelphia;  R. 
W.  Johnston,  Pittsburg,  and  others,  and, 
what  will  prove  of  great  interest  to  all, 
each  member  is  expected  to  be  prepared 
to  give  a  three-minute  talk  on  this  live 
topic. 

Advertising, 

Justin  McCarthy,  Jr.,  one  of  the  most 
noted  advertising  experts  in  the  United 
States,  has  promised  to  speak  to  us  on 
this  topic,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  W. 
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B.  Freeman,  of  the  New  York  Mail  and 
Express,  will  also  speak  on  this  subject. 

Prini  Exhibit, 

Pictures  at  the  coming  convention 
will,  without  doubt,  excel  in  beauty, 
uniqueness,  and  artistic  qualities  any 
ever  shown  in  the  past  by  members  of 
the  Society. 

An  Advisory  Committee, 

Consisting  of  former  Presidents  Dudley 
Hoyt  and  A.  F.  Bradley,  with  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Kasebier,  E.  B.  Core,  William 
M.  HoUinger,  B.  J.  Falk  and  Ryland 
Phillips,  will  be  at  the  hall  each  day, 
and  upon  request  will  point  out  to  you 
the  good  features  of  the  pictures  on 
exhibition. 

$50.00  Gold  Prize. 

All  devices,  ideas,  or  any  suggestions 
which  can  be  appUed  to  photographers' 
use,  and  which  are  entered  in  compe- 
tition for  the  $50.00  prize,  will  be  on 
exhibition  from  the  opening  of  the 
convention. 

Exhibit  Table. 

Every  photographer  should,  and  un- 
doubtedly will,  take  an  interest  in  the 
Exhibit  Table  competition  for  the  $50.00 
prize.  Here  will  be  shown  any  new 
idea  for  simplifying  or  expediting  the 
photographer's  work;  any  new  system 
or  device,  no  matter  what,  which 
can  be  applied  to  time-saving  or  labor 
economy.  Every  member  is  cordially 
urged  to  contribute  to  this  exhibit.  An 
hour  will  be  given  to  explain  the  ex- 
hibits, and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  this  will  be  a  popular  feature. 
Secretary  Howard  D.  Beach,  469  Vir- 
ginia Street,  Buffalo,  will  be  pleased  to 
receive  your  entries. 


Notes  of  Importance. 

The  Society  Dinner  at  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue Restaurant  is  to  be  in  charge 
of  former  President  A.  F.  Bradley. 
There  will  be  delightful  orchestral 
music  and  many  other  charming  features. 
Tables  seating  parties  of  four  to  six  may 
be  reseved  by  writing  Mr.  Bradley. 

A  ssociate  Members.  Professional  pho- 
tographers, not  residents  of  New  York 
State,  are  eligible  to  membership,  and 
will  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of 
active  membership  except  that  of  voting. 

Ladies  attending  the  convention  will  be 
given  a  cordial  welcome,  and  our  mem- 
bers are  urged  to  bring  their  wives. 
Treasurer  Lloyd  will  issue  special  pass- 
cards  for  them. 

The  Society  of  Professional  Women 
Photographers  of  New  York  will  tender 
a  luncheon  on  the  first  day  of  the  con- 
vention to  its  associate  members. 

The  object  of  this  Society  is  the  better- 
ment of  the  profession  and  maintaining 
cordial  relations  between  its  members. 
A  society  of  women  photographers  and 
the  wives  of ,  photographers  is  worthy 
of  hearty  support,  for  our  business 
success  depends  largely  upon  their  co- 
operation. The  wives  of  photographers 
throughout  the  State  are  eligible  to 
associate  membership.  The  dues  are 
$1.00  a  year.  Make  application  for 
membership  to  Mrs.  Floyd  E.  Baker, 
590  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Lenses  of  the  same  focal  length 
always  include  the  same  amount  of 
subject  on  the  same-sized  plate,  no 
matter  what  they  are  called. 

For  rapidity,  the  glass  of  a  lens  should 
be  as  colorless  as  possible.  To  judge 
of  the  color,  lay  the  lenses  on  a  piece 
of  white  paper  in  good  daylight. 

The  nearer  the  stop  is  to  a  single  lens 
the  less  distortion  there  will  be  towards 
the  edges  of  the  plate,  and  the  larger 
the  plate  will  be  that  the  lens  will  cover. 


CHILD  PORTRATTURE. 


"Posing  a  child  for  its  portrait  is 
a  matter  of  time  and  hard  work,"  writes 
a  well-known  woman  photographer  of 
New  York.  "Some  few  methods  of  over- 
coming the  difficulties  of  the  situation 
are  described  and  endeavors  are  made, 
so  far  as  possible,  to  analyze  the  means 
of  success.  '  I  hardly  know  how  I  get 
children  to  sit  so  admirably  for  me,' 
said  she.  I  suppose,  however,  that  it 
comes  from  an  entire  imderstanding  of 
children.  Probably  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment differs  with  each  child.  They 
must  be  managed  according  to  tempera- 
ment. Yet  I  never  set  out  to  win  their 
goodwill.  On  the  other  hand,  I  rather 
neglect  them,  simply  leaving  them 
alone  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
studio.  One  or  two  general  rules  I  do 
follow,  though  I  never  antagonize  a 
child.  Rather  I  humor  it,  when  it 
is  begim  to  be  interested  in  me.  Again, 
if  I  begin  to  think  that  a  certain  pose 
would  be  just  the  one  for  a  child  to  take, 
it  almost  invariably  happens  that  this 
is  the  last  that  is  natural  to  him.  It 
never  pays  to  have  a  preconceived 
idea  of  a  child^s  pose.  I  simply  let  the 
boy  or  girl  wander  about  until  I  see 
what  it  is  that  he  wants  to  do,  and  what 
he  will  do.  Sometimes  when  a  child 
does  not  want  to  do  what  I  desire  him, 
I  say,  *You  won't  do  that,  will  you?' 
Nearly  always  the  mischief  in  the  child 
makes  it  go  at  once  and  do  that  very 
thing.  After  one  -  has  often  failed  to 
make  a  good  picture  of  a  child  in  its 
best  gown  one  can  achieve  a  great 
success  by  merely  slipping  an  old  frock 
on  it.  I  never  let  a  child  become 
excited.  Some  persons  think  tots  must 
be  on  the  qui  vive  in  order  to  look  bright, 
but  this  is  not  true. 

"  *I  don't  consider  it  difficult,'  con- 
tinued the  photographer,  *and  there  is 


no  one  I  would  rather  see  coming  into 
my  studio  to  be  photographed  than  a 
little  child.    Perhaps  if  I  had  not  always 
loved  to  be  with  children  I  might  speak 
differently,  for  it  takes  time  to  get  a 
child's   portrait.    I   refuse   to  attempt 
to  do  so  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  often 
it   takes   two   or    more.    However,   it 
depends  very  largely  on  the  child.    The 
moment  he  tires  and  shows  the  least 
signs  of  peevishness  it  is  time  to  give 
up  all  effort  for  the  day  and  try  again 
some   other   time,    when   he   is   fresh. 
The  mother  may  bribe  it  to  remain 
quiet  with  a  promise  of  chocolates,  but 
the  picture  will  be  a  failure.    I  don't 
mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  work  about 
photographing  a  child  in  a  natiu'al  way, 
but  I  do  believe  if  a  woman  has  the 
knack  of  making  these  child  portraits 
she  will  find  the  labor  so  fascinating 
that    she    will    not    call    it    drudgery. 
I  suppose  one  has  to  have  the  gift  of 
managing  children  bom  in  them.    The 
end  to  be  obtained  is  to  get  them  posed 
as   imconsciously   as   possible.    I    like 
best   to   photograph   one   child   alone. 
I  want  also  as  few  accessories  as  possible 
in  the  picture,  for  it  is  my  object  to 
make  a  portrait  of  the  child;  that  means 
to  reproduce  it  as  it  is — to  translate 
its  temperament  into  the  photograph.     I 
don't  mind  a  doll  in  the  picture,  and 
always  keep  a  few  toys  at  hand  for  the 
children,  but  I  never  pxjse  a  child  at 
a  tea-table.    There  would  be  too  much 
distracting  detail  m  such  a  photograph. 
This  is  merely  my  personal  taste  in  the 
matter,    however.    Laughing    portraits 
I  seldom  take.    They  are  easy  to  get, 
but  the  result  is  usually  a  foolish  grin. 
A  child  should  look  bright  and  intelli- 
gent, and  a  smiling  child  rarely  does  so. 
A  child's  interesting  moments  are  its 
grave  ones.'" 
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{Concluded  from  page  112.) 


Printing  from  the  Plate, 

It  may  at  first  sight  seem  strange  that 
I  should  deal  with  the  subject  of  printing 
before  that  of  finishing  the  plate.  But 
the  reason  is  this:  As  we  shall  want  to 
pull  proofs  of  our  plates  to  see  how  the 
finishing  ai^d  working-up  are  progress- 
ing, we  shall  have  to  know  something 
about  printing.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
as  well  to  settle  with  that  part  of  the 
process,  and  so  save  unnecessary  repe- 
tition. 

We  shall  want  some  photogravure  ink, 
a  slab  of  some  sort,  a  dabber,  a  warm 
iron  plate,  some  fine  muslin,  some  whit- 
ing, some  printing  paper,  some  printing 
blankets,  and  a  roller  press.  The  ink 
may  be  bought,  but  it  is  most  usual  for 
the  printer  to  make  it  himself.  The 
colors  are  kept  in  a  dry  state,  and  are 
prepared  as  required;  they  are  as  fol- 
lows: French  black  (for  cold  black), 
Frankfort  black  (for  warm  black),  raw 
and  burnt  sienna,  raw  and  burnt  umber, 
Vandyke  brown,  flake  white,  carmine, 
cadmium,  Indian  red,  etc.  It  will  be  un- 
necessary to  procure  all  these  colors  imtil 
we  require  them;  but  if  we  decide  to 
make  up  our  own  ink,  it  will  be  as  well 
to  start  oflf  with  one  of  the  blacks  or 
browns,  and  the  same  suggestion  applies 
to  ink  bought  ready  prepared. 

If  it  is  not  convenient  to  make  the  ink, 
or  any  diflSculty  is  experienced  in  ob- 
taining it  ready  made,  a  fair  substitute 
for  experimental  purposes  will  be  found 
in  a  tube  of  ordinary  oil  color. 

Now,  let  us  suppose  that  our  subject 
represents  a  landscape  scene,  and  we 
decide  that  it  will  look  well  printed  in  a 
brown  color.  We  prepare  our  ink  in  the 
following  manner:  Having  selected  our 
color  from  the  above  list,  we  take  a 


small  quantity  and  place  it  upon  a  stone 
slab  or  a  sheet  of  stout  glass.  Then, 
with  a  stone  muUer,  we  crush  the  color 
until  it  is  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder. 
We  next  add  a  very  small  quantity  of 
burnt  oil,  and  mix  the  whole  together 
with  a  palette  knife  until  it  is  a  pasty 
mass.  We  again  use  the  muller,  grind- 
ing the  mass  up,  and  working  the  muller 
with  a  circular  motion.  The  ink  should 
be  of  the  consistency  of  thick  cream, 
and  we  must  add  more  oil  if  necessary, 
adding  only  a  little  at  a  time  until  the 
desired  consistency  is  reached.  One 
thing  to  remember  is  that  the  more 
grinding  the  ink  receives  the  better  the 
quality.  The  process,  however,  is  not 
difficvdt,  and  can  soon  be  mastered.  If 
the  amateur  has  not  a  stone  slab  and 
muller,  a  capital  substitute  will  be  found 
in  his  pestle  and  mortar;  the  only  dif- 
ference will  be  that  he  will  have  to 
transfer  his  ink,  when  made,  to  his  ink 
slab. 

Having  settled  with  the  ink,  we  shall 
next  require  a  dabber.  This  is  easily 
made.  Procure  some  linen  rags  and  roll 
them  tightly  into  a  ball;  then  get  a  nice 
large  piece  and  cover  the  lot  over,  car- 
rying part  of  the  rags  up  to  the  top,  so 
as  to  form  a  handle  to  hold  the  dabber 
by.  Then,  either  sew  the  top  together 
or  bind  it  firmly  with  string.  When 
finished,  the  dabber  should  have  the 
bottom  perfectly  smooth,  and  the  whole 
would  be  something  of  a  pear  shape,  but 
with  the  top,  or  handle,  rather  small. 
The  actual  size  is  of  no  importance;  but 
it  should  be  made  sufficiently  large  to  be 
convenient. 

We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
press.  Small  presses  can  be  obtained 
for  about  $50,  though  second-hand  ones 
can  be  purchased  much  cheaper.    If  the 
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amateur  can  get  one  of  these,  or  have 
access  to  one,  so  much  the  better;  but  I 
believe  the  majority  of  my  readers  will 
not  be  in  that  happy  position.  It  is  for 
these  that  I  am  going  to  explain  how  an 
ordinary  wringing  machine  can  be  util- 
ized  for  our  purpose.  The  first  thing 
we  must  do  is  to  take  off  all  the  pressure 
that  we  can  by  unscrewing  the  top  screw 
and  letting  the  spring  up. 

Next,  get  a  good  stout  board  that  is  not 
wider  than  the  rollers,  and  place  this 
between  them,  so  that  it  may  form  the 
plank  to  carry  our  plate.  We  shall  now 
want  a  few  strips  of  printer's  blanket  (an 
old  one  will  do),  a  little  wider  than  the 
paper  we  intend  to  use. 

We  now  cut  three  strips  of  the  desired 
width,  and  sufficiently  long  to  go  roimd 
our  top  roller.  These  we  carry  round 
and  fasten  at  the  top  with  a  large  blanket 
pin,  taking  care  that  our  best  and  least 
worn  piece  of  blanket  is  the  last  to  be  put 
on,  as  it  will  be  our  "front,'*  and  the 
smoother  this  is  the  better. 

It  is  as  well  to  have  the  paper  we  are 
going  to  print  on  slightly  damp.  A 
highly  glazed  paper  is  not  quite  suitable, 
so  I  suggest,  for  experimental  purposes, 
we  tear  a  few  sheets  of  the  dull  variety 
of  notepaper  in  half,  and,  taking  the  lot 
in  one  little  pile  of,  say,  a  dozen  sheets, 
immerse  them  for  about  two  seconds  in 
water,  and  then  place  them  between  two 
sheets  of  blotting-paper,  under  pressure, 
until  required. 

We  will  now  pull  the  first  proof  of  our 
plate.  Have  at  hand  a  warm  iron  plate, 
a  piece  of  muslin  rolled  into  a  loose  ball, 
a  ball  of  whiting,  and  a  small  piece  of  the 
blanket.  Having  placed  some  of  our  ink 
on  the  slab,  we  take  the  dabber  and, 
with  a  rocking  motion,  work  the  ink  over 
the  slab  with  it.  This  thins  out  the  ink, 
and  at  the  same  time  covers  the  dabber 
evenly.  When  we  have  done  this  suffi- 
ciently, we  take  the  plate  in  the  left  hand 
and,  holding  it  by  the  thumb,  and  with 
the  fingers  beneath  the  edge,  rest  the 


plate  upon  the  warm  iron  plate,  and 
while  there  work  the  ink  into  it  with  the 
dabber,  using  the  same  kind  of  rocking 
motion  as  we  did  when  we  inked  the  slab. 

The  plate  must  be  turned  round  so 
that  it  may  be  inked  all  over.  When 
this  is  done,  remove  the  plate  from  the 
iron,  and  with  the  ball  of  muslin  care- 
fully wipe  off  all  the  ink  from  the  surface 
of  the  plate.  To  assist  us  in  doing  this, 
we  may  warm  our  rag  on  the  iron,  and 
keep  on  turning  it,  so  as  to  get  a  fresh 
wiping  surface.  One  thing  we  must  be 
careful  of — ^while  we  must  remove  all  the 
ink  off  the  plate,  we  must  see  that  we 
take  none  of  it  out  of  it.  In  other  words, 
all  the  ink  possible  must  be  retained  by 
the  image,  and  only  that  upon  the  surface 
removed.  When  this  has  been  done, 
we  take  our  small  piece  of  blanket,  and, 
doubling  it  over  the  thumb,  take  a  little 
whiting  on  it,  and  then  go  carefully 
round  the  margins  of  the  plate  to  clean 
them.  We  must  take  care  that  we  do 
not  encroach  upon  the  picture. 

We  now  stroke  the  plate  with  the  thick 
part  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  wiping 
off  any  ink  we  take  up,  until,  it  much 
resembles  an  ordinary  brass  name  plate 
in  appearance,  and  with  the  image  show- 
ing vividly  in  color  against  the  bright 
copper.  Give  the  margins  a  final  clean, 
and  the  plate  is  ready  to  print  from. 

We  now  take  one  of  our  pieces  of  note- 
paper  and  place  it  in  the  centre  of  the 
plank.  This  will  be  our  guide  in  print- 
ing. On  it  we  mark  the  precise  position 
we  intend  our  picture  to  occupy  by 
placing  the  plate  on  the  paper  and  run- 
ning round  the  edge  with  a  blacklead 
pencil. 

Having  marked  the  position,  we  leave 
the  plate  there  for  a  moment,  and,  tak- 
ing another  piece  of  paper,  place  it 
exactly  over  the  piece  we  are  using  as  a 
base.  We  must  now  adjust  our  pressure. 
We  must  screw  down  our  top  roller  until 
it  bites  fairly  hard.  When  this  is  settled 
to  our  satisfaction,  we  turn  the  handle 
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of  our  mangle.  Gradually  the  rollers 
will  revolve,  the  plank  will  travel  for- 
ward, carrying  the  plate  and  paper  be- 
neath the  blankets,  and,  as  it  emerges  on 
the  other  side,  we  may  take  the  top  paper 
off— our  first  proof  is  pulled! 


Finishing  the  Plate. 

As  we  gaze  upon  our  first  proof  it  may 
fill  us  witib  joy,  or  it  may  fill  us  with  dis- 
appointment. Most  probably  we  shall 
realize  the  latter;  for,  though  plenty  of 
splendid  plates  are  made,  there  are  few 
but  what  can  be  improved  by  a  little 
judicious  working  up. 

A  piece  of  the  very  finest  emery  cloth 
comes  in  very  useful  for  this  purpose;  it 
should  be  well  worn.  To  wear  it  down, 
so  that  it  will  not  scratch,  it  is  best  to  tear 
a  small  strip  off  the  sheet,  and  then  rub 
the  two  faces  together.  This  removes 
all  the  surface  grit,  and  leaves  the  face 
with  very  little  "tooth." 

It  is  as  well  to  practise  rubbing  on  the 
back  of  the  plate  before  attempting  to 
touch  the  work  on  the  face.  It  any 
scratches  are  made — even  slight  ones — 
the  rubbing  down  must  be  repeated  until 
the  emery  cloth  just  merely  polishes  the 
metal.  When  we  have  got  the  cloth  into 
working  order  we  may  try  it  on  the  face 
of  the  plate. 

When  we  look  at  our  proof  it  will 
most  probably  look  a  little  bit  flat ;  some- 
thing like  an  overexposed  bromide  print, 
or  an  imderexposed  one  with  pro- 
longed development.  It  will  look  weak 
and  muddy,  and  have  no  sparkle  or 
brilliance. 

Now,  if  we  look  at  our  plate  we  may 
see  that  there  is  a  distinct  tint  in  the 
highest  Ughts,  and  that  is  partly  the 
cause  of  the  flatness  in  the  print.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that  the  etching  fluid  has 
penetrated  the  resist  and  commenced 
action  upon  the  copper;  and  when  we 
inked  the  plate  the  minute  cavities  were 


filled  up,  and  part  of  the  ink  remained 
when  we  wiped  it  off. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  brighten  up 
the  high  lights.  To  do  this  we  lay  the 
piece  of  emery  cloth  upon  the  face  of  the 
plate,  and,  placing  the  fingers  on  the  top 
of  it,  rub  it  very  gently  over  the  whole 
surface.  No  great  pressure  must  be 
used,  or  we  shall  overdo  it.  On  remov- 
ing the  emery  cloth  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  plate  already  looks  better;  the 
shadows  look  deeper,  and  the  high  lights 
brighter. 

At  this  stage  it  is  as  well  to  pull  an- 
other proof.  On  comparing  the  second 
proof  with  the  first  a  distinct  improve- 
ment will  be  seen;  and  from  this  point 
the  individual  element  must  enter  into 
the  experiment. 

The  operator  has  selected  his  own 
subject,  and  must  use  his  own  judgment 
as  to  how  he  will  treat  it  to  obtain  the 
final  result  he  desires.  For  bringing  up 
the  high  lights  a  burnisher  will  be  re- 
quu-ed.  A  small  one  may  be  bought  for 
a  quarter,  but,  for  very  fine  work,  I  have 
found  a  broken  knitting-needle  set  in  a 
handle  answer  admirably,  and  one  can 
work  on  the  plate  as  with  a  pencil.  One 
thing  to  be  careful  about  is  that  it  shall 
be  perfectly  smooth.  For,  remember, 
the  sUghtest  scratch  on  the  plate  will 
retain  ink,  and  it  is  not  conducive  to 
pleasure  to  see  our  highest  lights  covered 
with  a  lot  of  indefinite  hair-lines. 

For  deepening  the  shadows  a  fine 
roulette  is  generally  used — cost,  about 
$1.00.  For  experimental  purposes,  one 
of  the  finest  should  be  obtained,  coarser 
ones  can  be  added  to  the  stock  later,  if 
desu-ed.  Occasionally,  thread  tools,  or 
comb  gravers — ^tools  which  cut  several 
lines  at  one  stroke — ^are  used,  but  for  the 
beginner  I  do  not  recommend  them. 
The  roulette  is  a  very  small  dotted  wheel 
set  in  a  handle.  This,  when  moved 
across  the  plate,  indents  a  number  of 
little  holes,  and  naturally,  the  greater  the 
pressure  the  deeper  the  holes. 
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Here,  then,  the  amateur  has  the  power 
of  intensifying  his  shadows  to  any  depth 
he  likes.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that, 
with  the  burnisher  to  bring  up  his  high 
lights,  and  the  roulette  to  deepen  his 
shadows,  he  has  control  over  his  subject, 
and  can  produce  any  eflfect  he  pleases; 
and  this  with  the  same  certainty  as  an 
artist  painting  a  picture  or  drawing  a 
sketch. 

There  are  no  imcertain  chemical 
changes  to  rely  upon,  but  he  puts  in  the 
work  where  he  wants  it,  and  there  it  will 
remain.  Should  his  etching  not  have 
given  his  subject  suflScient  depth,  a  stroke 
with  the  roulette  will  increase  it.  Should 
it  not  then  be  deep  enough,  another 
stroke  will  increase  it  still  more.  Should 
he  overdo  it,  a  slight  touch  with  the  bur- 
nisher will  lighten  it  again. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  definite 
instructions  for  working-up,  as  so  many 
factors  enter  into  the  subject.  There  is 
the  subject  itself,  the  type  of  plate  that 
is  produced,  and,  above  all,  the  final  idea 
that  the  worker  has  in  his  mind. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  worker  will 
have  gained  sufficient  insight  into  the 
subject  by  what  I  have  written,  and  that, 
once  having  made  up  his  mind  as  to 
what  he  wants,  he  will  be  able  to  do  it 
with  a  fair  amount  of  certainty  and  suc- 
cess. It  is  as  well  to  pull  a  proof  occa- 
sionally to  see  how  the  working-up  looks 
on  the  print,  and  not  to  attempt  to  do  the 
whole  of  it  at  once. 

Now,  it  may  happen  that,  through 
some  cause,  the  etching  has  been  a  fail- 
ure and  all  the  working-up  has  failed 
to  produce  a  passable  result.  If  such 
is  the  case,  we  must  get  the  image  oflf  our 
plate,  and  commence  again.  Procure  a 
piece  of  fine  pumice  stone  from  the  oil- 
shop  and  make  one  side  of  it  flat  and 
smooth.  Also  get  a  small  block  of 
snake  stone,  or  Ayrstone,  as  it  is  often 
called.    Place  the  plate  against  a  stop 


on  the  workbench,  and,  dipping  the 
pumice  stone  in  water,  proceed  to  rub 
down  the  image  on  the  plate.  The 
image  is  not  very  deep,  and  the  process 
will  not  be  a  long  one.  It  is  as  well  to 
use  plenty  of  water  and  to  rub  the  plate 
down  evenly  all  over. 

When  the  image  is  entirely  removed, 
discard  the  pumice  stone  for  the  Ayr- 
stone,  and  this,  having  a  finer  cut  on  it, 
will  remove  the  scratches  made  by  the 
pumice  stone.  When  all  the  scratches 
are  removed,  the  plate  may  be  washed 
and  dried. 

Now  take  the  burnisher  and  go  care- 
fully over  the  whole  plate,  burnishing  it 
evenly  and  smoothly,  taking  care  to  rub 
out  any  little  hole  or  scratch  that  may 
be  left  upon  the  surface.  When  this  has 
been  done  our  plate  is  ready  for  our 
next  attempt. 

We  have  now  reached  the  end  of  our 
subject,  and  I  hope  the  working  details 
which  I  have  given  have  been  sufficient 
to  prove  that  the  process  is  by  no  means 
a  difficult  one,  and  that,  for  experimental 
purposes,  it  need  not  be  costly. 

In  conclusion,  it  will  be  as  well  to 
mention  that  if  a  great  number  of  im- 
pressions are  required  from  a  plate- 
say  more  than  a  hundred — ^it  is  advisable 
that  the  plate  should  be  steel-faced.  If 
this  is  done,  the  plate  will  continue  to 
wear  well  while  the  facing  lasts,  and,  if 
necessary,  the  facing  can  be  renewed. 
This  may  not  be  required,  however,  as 
one  facing  is  generally  good  for  from 
5000  to  10,000  impressions,  and  more 
the  ordinary  amateur  is  not  likely  to 
want. 


The  unpleasing  perspective  of  a 
wide-angle  view  is  not  caused  by  a  defect 
in  the  lens,  but  is  in  the  natiure  or  posi- 
tion of  the  subject  photographed,  which 
the  lens  reproduces  in  mathematical 
perspective. 


PERMANGANATE  OF  POTASSIUM. 


Go  to  your  nearest  drug  store  and  ask 
for  ten  cents'  worth  of  potassium  per- 
manganate, rinse  out  one  of  your  spare 
half-pint  bottles,  preferably  one  with  a 
wide  mouth  (a  p)rrogallic  acid  bottle  will 
<k)  nicely),  empty  the  crystals  into  it,  and 
fiU  up  with  water.  You  have  now  an 
adjunct  at  hand  for  your  dark  room 
shelf,  a  panacea  for  many  ills  which  is 
worth  several  times  its  cost  to  you  from 
a  time-saving  point  of  view. 

As  hjrpo-eliminator  it  knows  no  equal. 
Should  you  at  any  time  be  short  of 
water  or  for  any  other  reason  desirous 
of  quickly  finishing  a  negative,  pour  a 
few  drops  of  your  solution  into  the  wash- 
ing water,  and  allow  your  negative  to 
soak  in  it  for  a  time;  while  the  water 
continues  to  lose  its  color,  the  hypo- 
eliminator  is  doing  its  work  and  oxidizing 
any  residue  that  may  remain  in  the  film, 
but  as  soon  as  it  retains  its  beautiful 
purple  it  has  done  its  duty.  Thus  it  not 
only  chemically  removes  the  fixing  agent, 
but  acts  also  as  a  most  delicate  test  for 
the  presence  of  the  same.  If  you  make 
the  solution  a  little  stronger,  and  acidu- 
late with  sulphiuic  acid,  a  minim  or  two 
to  the  half  pint,  you  have  an  excellent 
reducing  agent,  and  one  that  will  give 
points  to  Farmer's  reducer,  for  it  acts 


more  equally  on  the  film.  Again,  if  you' 
are  uncertain  as  to  whether  your  prints- 
are  properly  fixed,  pour  off  a  little  of  the 
washing  water,  and  add  one  single  drop* 
of  the  stock  solution,  as  before — ^if  it  re- 
tains its  color,  all  is  well;  if  it  does  not, 
give  them  a  further  wash.  Should  you 
be  doubtful  as  to  the  cleanliness  of  your 
dishes,  add  a  little  of  this  powerful  oxi- 
dizing agent  and  water,  rinse  well  imtiL 
the  color  has  disappeared  from  the  dish, 
and  you  can  tone  with  security,  as  you 
have  rendered  the  dish  free  of  anything 
that  is  likely  to  confront  you  of  a  dele- 
terious  nature. 

Perhaps  the  sink  gives  off  an  im- 
pleasant  smell,  pour  a  few  drops  of  this 
disinfectant  down  it,  and  all  foul  odor 
will  cease  for  some  time.  Should  you 
cut  yourself  with  a  sharp  edge  of  glass, 
a  dilute  solution  of  the  permanganate  is 
the  remedy,  and  don't  be  afraid  of  it,  for 
in  a  dilute  solution  it  is  quite  harmless 
to  the  blood  stream,  and  it  is  a  well- 
known  antiseptic. 

Should  you  suspect  your  drinking 
water  of  organic  contamination,  fill  a 
tumbler  with  it,  and  add  a  single  minim 
of  the  solution.  If  after  a  few  minutes 
it  still  retains  its  color,  go  ahead,  you  can 
drink  it  with  safety. — Dr.  Knott. 


TECHNIQUE. 


What  is  technique? 

Technique,  someone  will  tell  you,  is 
everything;  another  will  tell  you  it  is 
altogether  a  negligible  quantity. 

Some  tell  us  today  that  in  artistic  work 
the  brain  and  its  conceptions  alone  are 
of  real-moment,  that  technique  need  not 
be  considered  seriously  so  long  as  the 
artistic  instinct  is  freely  fostered  and 
developed. 


By  this  we  are  to  understand  that  the 
enthusiast  will  in  time  so  perfect  whatso- 
ever is  necessary  in  the  way  of  technical 
knowledge  as  a  natural  sequence,  that, 
in  other  words,  technique — or  as  much 
as  is  required — ^will  come.  Moreover, 
we  are  told  that  when  technique  is 
drummed  in  first,  it  is  too  often  at  the 
expense  of  destroying  the  natural  bent,, 
that  it  curbs  the  artistic  genius;  whereas, 
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when  the  converse  plan  is  adopted,  the 
result  is  more  satisfactory.  There  is 
doubtless  much  truth  in  this,  though  to 
the  orthodox  scientific  mind  it  is  heresy 
imbounded. 

Nevertheless,  we  often  find  that  the 
man  who  is  strictly  trained  in  the 
straight  technical  moulds  never  gets  be- 
yond the  cramping  irons  of  his  medium, 
his  fetters  become  a  drag,  so  that  his  soul 
may  not  soar,  his  genius  (if  he  have  any) 
has  become  a  matter  of  equations,  he  too 
often  remains  a  mechanical  creator;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  artist  whose  soul  is 
really  in  his  art,  fostered  and  developed 
freely,  will  of  necessity  learn  sufficient  of 
the  science  of  his  work  from  sheer  desire 
to  express  himself  intelligently. 

There  is  much  truth  in  it,  though  I 
doubt  if  it  would  be  a  safe  doctrine  for 
general  use.  Were  we  all  enthusiasts 
and  geniuses,  no  doubt  it  would  work 
well,  but  since  we  are  not  all  anything  of 
the  kind,  I  fear  the  doctrine  is  a  dan- 
gerous one. 

And,  after  all,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  the  thorough  technical  training. 

I  think  one  of  the  saddest  sights  is  that 
of  a  man  possessed  of  great  artistic  con- 
ception, an  artistic  temperament,  a  soul 
for  great  things,  and  filled  with  far- 
reaching  ideas,  but  without  the  power 
to  create,  without  the  capacity  and  fac- 
ulty to  give  his  dreams  form. 

I  have  known  men  who  were  really 
great  artists,  men  who  had  the  most  re- 
markable vision  and  insight  coupled 
with  a  perfectly  wonderful  imagination, 
a  combination  such  as  in  the  hands  of 
another  might  have  created  such  things 
as  would  have  been  the  world^s  talk  and 
wonder,  yet,  owing  to  that  sad  restric- 
tion, the  lack  of  power,  the  useless  hand, 
these  men  were  utterly  incapable  of  doing 
anything. 

These  were  cases  where  technique  did 
not  come. 

I  have  known  a  man  whose  soul  was 
one  vast  realm  of  the  beautiful  in  music 


who  would  have  cheerfully  given  half  of 
the  remaining  years  of  his  short  life  to  be 
able  to  play,  yet  could  not  play,  nor 
could  he  ever  learn.  Of  what  use  is  the 
clever  brain,  no  matter  how  original, 
without  the  power  and  faculty  of  ex- 
pression? 

When  the  unique  brain  is  wedded  to 
the  clever  fingers,  trained  carefully  in 
the  ways  of  technique,  then  we  have  the 
perfect  genius. 

None  the  less  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  too  prolonged  grinding  and 
drudgery  of  technical  process  tends  to 
destroy  the  finer  fibers,  the  truest  and 
broadest  feelings  in  art.  This  is  espe- 
cially seen  in  the  case  of  music,  where 
we  too  often  find  its  votaries  sharply 
defined  into  two  widely  distinct  classes — 
the  artist  and  the  playing  machine;  the 
one  embodying  all  the  broadest  and 
truest  in  his  art,  the  other  having  re- 
duced music  to  a  mathematical  piece  of 
exact  mechanism. 

To  give  to  the  world  his  conceptions 
in  proper  form,  the  artist  must  be  able 
to  build  in  tangible  shape.  The  painter, 
the  musician,  the  sculptor,  the  photog- 
rapher, each  must  learn  the  business  and 
the  rule  of  his  media.  And  I  doubt 
seriously  if  the  irksome  training  in  the 
ways  of  expression  ever  yet  spoilt  a  true 
artist,  a  budding  genius;  he  must  of 
necessity  rise  above  the  schooling,  some 
day,  if  he  be  really  great.  It  is  the  sniall 
minds  that  are  spoilt,  fretted  away  by  the 
drudgery,  the  men  who  would  never  have 
achieved  great  things.  For  no  matter 
how  perfect  and  thorough  a  man's  tech- 
nical training,  he  can  break  the  rules 
and  soar  beyond  them  when  the  time 
comes,  if  he  wants. 

In  photography  more  than  anything 
else  the  definitions  laid  down  in  innumer- 
able text-books,  coupled  with  the  manu- 
facturer's idea  of  perfection  in  plate  and 
print,  have  been  responsible  for  the 
crude  impictorial  wealth  of  uninteresting 
work  put  forth  as  artistic. 


PREPARATION  OF  ORIGINALS 


^SS 


In  photography  more  than  in  any- 
thing else  has  the  stress  laid  on  technique 
been  the  stumbling  block.  In  an  art 
science  whose  very  foundations  are  laid 
on  optics  and  chemistry  it  is  surely  no 
wonder. 

Until  of  late,  and,  alas!  even  still, 
many  of  our  competition  and  exhibition 
judges  have  been  blinded  by  the  rules  of 
plain  technique  alone,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  purely  artistic,  and  we  find  round 
after  round  that  the  prizes  go  to  a  small 
pot-hunting  section  of  workers  whose 
pictures  are  not  pictures  at  all,  but 
just  pleasing  examples  of  mechanically 
perfect  photography. 

Brilliancy  by  no  means  implies  per- 
fection, and  a  technically  perfect  nega- 
tive is  one  that  fully  achieves  the  objects 
aimed  at  in  its  manufacture.  Two  men 
may  take  their  cameras  to  a  certain  spot; 
one  may  produce  a  perfect  photograph, 
the  other  a  picture. 


The  finest  pictures  produced  by  the 
camera  have  in  many  cases  come  from 
wretched  negatives,  as  judged  by  the 
plate-makers'  standard. 

We  do  not  want  such  a  display  of 
technique  in  our  pictures  as  shall  cry 
aloud  of  its  virtues.  When  that  hap- 
pens, when  every  object  is  sharp  and 
hard  and  brilliant,  the  print  becomes 
merely  an  exercise.  We  do  not  go  to  a 
concert  to  hear  an  executant  deliver  a 
series  of  marvellously  rendered  scales 
and  chromatics. 

Technique  has  been  given  the  front 
place  too  long,  it  has  usurped  far  too 
much  importance  from  teachers,  writers, 
and  judges;  exhibition  secretaries  and 
the  manufacturers  have  leagued  them- 
selves together,  it  would  seem,  to  an  ill 
end — they  have  helped  to  keep  photog- 
raphy on  the  lower  plane  and  have  made 
it  a  word  for  ridicule. 


PREPARATION  OF  ORIGINALS. 


The  photographer  who  has  to  prepare 
commercial  work  for  the  engraver  or 
lithographer  will  find  the  following 
notes,  taken  from  Penrose^s  Pocket-book 
for  1910,  of  much  service: 

The  materials  necessary  for  retouching 
originals  for  half-tone  are:  An  aero- 
graph, ullmanine  (white),  Chinese  white, 
raw  sienna,  brown  madder,  lampblack, 
Indian  red,  sepia,  waterproof  Indian  ink, 
a  piece  of  gum  arable,  pair  of  compasses 
with  pen  attachment,  6-inch  parallel 
rule,  sable  brushes  (Nos.  2  to  8),  one  or 
two  mapping  pen  nibs,  ox-gall  (in  liquid 
or  pot),  a  good  ruling  pen,  maskine, 
amyl  acetate. 

Blanc  d'Argent  is  a  good  white,  pre- 
ferred by  many  aerograph  workers,  but 
work  done  with  it  should  be  soon  photo- 
graphed, as  this  white  discolors.  Alba- 
iiine  is  also  a  good  white. 


The  colors  should  be  mixed  to  match, 
as  near  as  possible,  the  tints  of  the 
original  to  be  worked  up. 

Use  of  Airbrush.  Scrupulous  clean- 
liness is  always  necessary;  keep  the 
pencil  in  the  case  when  not  in  use. 
Pump  air  into  the  cylinder,  squeezing 
the  tube,  and  when  sufficient  pressure, 
release  for  a  moment,  so  as  to  allow  the 
dust  inside  the  tube  to  blow  out,  before 
placing  on  the  pen.  Use  color  thinly, 
with  not  too  much  pressure,  and  go  over 
the  work  several  times  to  get  a  fine  even 
grain.  Use  fresh  color  for  every  occa- 
sion, and  change  the  water  frequently, 
to  avoid  dust,  which  otherwise  will  cause 
the  color  to  splutter.  Before  and  after 
using  airbrush,  pass  two  or  three  lots  of 
clean  water  through  it,  and  clear  away 
any  accumulation  of  paint  with  a  wet 
brush.    To  adjust  the  needle,  just  fit  it 
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easily  to  the  platinum  point  when  the 
valve  lever  is  as  far  forward  as  it  will  go. 
Do  not  jam  it  hard  and  push  far  in, 
otherwise  there  will  be  too  strong  an 
amoimt  of  color  come  out  on  just  press- 
ing down  the  valve.  See  that  the  rubber 
tubes  are  free  from  kinks  or  bends. 

Having  mixed  the  color  in  a  clean 
saucer,  transfer  the  receiver  of  the 
aerograph  by  means  of  a  brush.  Spray 
a  little  in  the  air  before  treating  the 
original,  to  make  sure  that  all  the  water 
is  expelled,  and  the  brush  is  working 
properly.  Hold  the  aerograph  about 
6  inches  distant  from  the  original,  press 
the  lever  down  and  slightly  backward, 
move  it  horizontally  with  a  gliding  sweep 
from  left  to  right,  beginnmg  at  the  top 
left-hand  comer,  and  releasing  the  valve 
at  the  end  of  each  journey  until  it  has 
travelled  in  this  way  downward  over  the 
whole  space  to  be  covered.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  obtain  fine  lines  or  sharp  edges 
with  the  airbrush;  paper  masks  must 
therefore  be  used  for  this  purpose;  or, 
if  the  background  has  merely  to  be 
painted  out,  or  large  spaces  stopped  out, 
then  the  parts  that  are  to  be  protected 
can  be  covered  over  with  Penrose's 
Maskine.  Now  spray  on  the  color  and 
then  remove  the  color  from  the  protected 
parts  by  means  of  a  pledget  of  cotton 
soaked  in  benzole.  Celluloid  varnish 
may  also  be  used,  stained  with  aniline 
dye,  but  this  process  is  not  suitable  for 
collodion  prints,  which  the  celluloid 
varnish  will  dissolve.  Amyl  acetate  is 
used  to  clean  oflf  the  celluloid  varnish. 
Thin  rubber  solution  may  be  used  for 
collodion  prints,  removed  afterward  by 
application  of  benzole. 

Use  ullmanine  for  highlights,  never 
Chinese  white,  which  photographs 
darker  than  paper,  but  use  Chinese 
white  for  mixing  with  other  colors  to 
form  a  body  color.  To  prepare  a  glossy 
surface  print  so  that  it  will  not  reject 
color,  rub  it  over  with  a  sponge  dipped 
in  a  solution  of  oxgall  and  water. 


Line  Drawings  from  Photographs, 
Make  ordinary  bromide  prints,  and  after 
development  harden  in  alum  bath,  dry, 
and  then  draw  over  this  with  good  water- 
proof Indian  ink.  After  drj^g,  bleach 
in  the  ordinary  copper  bromide  intensi- 
fying bath.  If,  after  bleaching,  the 
drawing  wants  further  work  on  it,  it 
may  be  well  washed  and  redeveloped 
with  some  weak  dry-plate  developer; 
then  dry  and  put  in  further  drawing 
where  necessary,  and  again  bleach. 
After  a  good  rinse,  the  bleached  image 
may  be  fixed  by  passing  it  through  the 
cyanide  or  hypo  fixing  bath. 

Blue  prints  may  also  be  converted  into 
line  drawings  by  drawing  over  the  white 
parts  with  waterproof  Indian  ink.  When 
dry,  bleach  the  blue  ground  away  with  a 
weak  solution  of  potassium  hydrate.  It 
is  not,  however,  necessary  to  bleach 
away  the  blue  image,  as  it  will  not 
photograph. 

Bleach-out  Prints.  Penrose's  Repro 
Paper  is  a  hard,  tough,  smooth-surfaced 
paper  specially  prepared  for  this  process. 
It  is  sensitized  ready  for  use,  and  keeps 
well  in  a  thin  tube.  Expose  under  an 
ordinary  negative,  preferably  in  good 
daylight,  until  a  faint  image  is  visible. 
It  is  best  to  make  a  light  print,  as  the 
image  becomes  stronger  in  the  after- 
treatment.  The  print  is  given  two  quick 
changes  of  water  to  remove  the  surplus 
chemical.  When  dry,  the  print  is  ready 
for  the  artist.  Some  artists,  however, 
prefer  a  brown  tone,  and  in  this  case, 
after  the  two  washings,  a  few  drops  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  hypo  is  added  to  a 
third  dish  of  water.  In  this  the  print, 
which  is  yellow,  will  turn  to  a  nice  brown 
color  in  half  a  minute.  It  is  given  a 
final  wash  and  placed  between  blotters. 
After  drawing  upon  with  waterproof  ink, 
the  bleaching  is  done  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury. 

Original  Line  Drawings.  These 
should  be  made  on  Bristol  board,  using 
the  thickest  kinds,  4-  to  6-sheet,  for  the 
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largest  drawings,  and  generally  3-sheet 
for  small  drawings.  Pencilling  on  the 
board  is  to  be  avoided.  It  is  best  to 
make  the  sketch  on  thin  paper  and  set-oflf 
on  to  the  board  with  a  thin  sheet  rubbed 
over  with  blacklead  or  powder-blue  inter- 
posed, pressmg  down  the  outline  with  a 
hard  stylus.  Fill  in  with  Higgins'  water- 
proof Indian  ink,  using  Gillet's  pens. 
When  dry,  remove  any  trace  of  the  set- 
off with  soft  bread  or  indiarubber. 
Drawings  should,  as  a  rule,  be  drawn 
larger  tihan  the  required  reproduction, 
as  the  lines  are  sharpened  by  reduction. 
The  lines  should  be  drawn  sufficiently 
thick  to  permit  of  reduction.  To  ascer- 
tain effect  of  a  drawing  when  reduced, 
examine  it  through  a  diminishing  glass. 
Scraper  Board  Drawings.  Very  effec- 
tive originals  for  line  reproduction,  but 
yielding  tone  effects,  can  be  made  on 
scraper  boards,  which  can  be  obtained 
in  considerable  variety  by  choosing  from 
the  different  makes:  Angerer  (Austrian), 
Gillott  (French),  and  Ross  (American). 
All  are  similarly  prepared,  consisting  of 
a  stout  cardboard  with  a  heavy  coating 
of  chalk-like  enamel.  They  are  also 
embossed  into  relief  lines,  dots,  grain,  or 
stipple,  and  some  have  a  printed  pattern 
in  black.    The  plain  embossed  boards 


are  drawn  upon  by  rubbing  lithographic 
crayon  (usually  No.  2)  over  the  raised 
lines  or  dots.  The  printed  tints  are  also 
worked  over  with  the  crayon,  but  in  this 
case  the  tint  serves  as  a  middle  tone. 
By  scraping  with  a  sharp  erasing  knife, 
or  with  a  toothed  scraper,  lighter  tones 
or  pure  high  lights  are  obtained.  Solid 
blacks  can  be  filled  in  with  Indian  ink. 
The  drawings  can  be  reproduced  in 
reduced  size,  so  as  to  make  the  tint  finer. 
Lithographic  Transfers  from  Photo- 
graphs. Any  kind  of  photographic 
print,  whether  ferro-prussiate,  P.O.P., 
bromide,  or  platinotype,  may  be  made 
suitable  for  transfer  lithographically  by 
coating  or  sizing  with  the  following  prep- 
aration: water,  10  ounces;  cornflour,  2 
ounces;  glycerine,  2  ounces.  This  is 
applied  warm,  a  broad  brush  being 
used,  and  the  layer  should  be  imbroken 
or  continuous,  like  a  coating  of  varnish. 
When  dry,  the  coating  is  transparent, 
and  the  drawing  is  made  with  pen  or  fine 
brush  and  lithographic  writing  mk, 
translating  the  light  and  shade  of  the 
photograph  into  line  or  stipple.  When 
the  drawing  is  completed,  it  can  be 
transferred  to  lithographic  stone  or  zinc 
in  the  ordinary  way. 
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In  making  the  final  transfer  in  the 
double  transfer  carbon  process,  one  is 
generally  instructed  to  bring  the  print 
(on  its  temporary  support)  into  contact 
with  the  piece  of  final  support  under 
water,  at  the  same  time  being  careful  to 
see  that  no  airbells  are  imprisoned  be- 
tween the  two  pieces  of  support.  Now, 
never  mind  how  careful  one  is  over  this 
operation,  air  very  frequently  does  get 
imprisoned,  showing  in  the  final  picture 
as  more  or  less  minute,  shiny  specks  or 
blisters,  especially  when  using  the  rough 


surface  transfer  papers.  Although  these 
blisters  can  generally  be  removed  by 
soaking  the  print,  after  stripping  from 
the  temporary  support,  in  cold  water 
until  Ump,  then  placing  m  rather  warm 
water  for  several  minutes,  and  afterward 
rmsmg  in  cold  water,  before  hanging  up 
to  dry,  yet  this  is  not  always  successful, 
and,  as  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  I 
recommend  the  following  method  of 
making  the  final  transfer,  by  which  I 
have  found  that  airbells  are  far  less 
likely  to  be  formed,  provided,  of  course. 
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that  the  instructions  as  to  previously 
soaking  the  final  support  are  thoroughly 
carried  out.  Place  the  squeegee  board 
as  level  as  possible,  take  the  print  (on  its 
tempxjrary  support,  which  may  be  either 
flexible  or  opal)  from  the  warm  water, 
lay  it  on  the  board  (face  upward,  of 
course),  and  gently  pour  over  it  suflScient 
warm  water  to  just  cover  it  without  run- 
ning off.  Although  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  it  is  advisable  for  this  purpose 
to  have  at  hand  in  a  graduate  or  jug 
some  warm  water  which  has  been  boiled 
and  allowed  to  cool  somewhat.  Be  care- 
ful to  see  that  the  print,  as  well  as  the 
temporary  support,  are  entirely  covered 
by  the  water,  at  the  same  time  break- 
ing up  any  airbells,  should  they  have 
formed  in  flowing  the  water  on.  A 
piece  of  final  support  having  been  well 
soaked  in  cold  water,  is  placed  for  a 
short  time  in  hot  water,  from  which  it  is 


lifted  (being  careful  to  see  that  no  air- 
bells  are  adhering  to  its  surface)  with  the 
right  hand,  and  one  of  its  edges  gently 
lowered  on  to  a  corresponding  margin 
of  the  temporary  support,  in  which  posi- 
tion it  is  held  firmly  down  by  the  left 
hand,  the  whole  sheet  then  being  slowly 
lowered  across  the  surface  of  the  print. 
This  should  be  done  with  a  sweeping 
motion,  so  as  to  drive  the  water  in  front 
of  it,  as  it  is  lowered.  Squeegee  into  con- 
tact, starting  the  first  stroke  at  about 
one  or  two  inches  from  the  left  hand, 
and  follow  the  direction  the  paper  was 
lowered  in,  viz.,  from  left  to  right.  Hold 
the  paper  down  at  its  right-hand  edge, 
and  squeegee  the  remaining  one  or  two 
inches  on  the  left-hand  side,  the  stroke 
being  in  the  opposite  direction,  viz., 
from  right  to  left.  Lay  aside,  quite  flat, 
for  a  few  minutes  to  set,  and  then  hang 
up  to  dry  in  the  usual  manner. 


THE  STRIPPING  OF  NEGATIVES. 


BY  CHARLES  BAILEY. 


There  are  constantly  arising  a  great 
many  occasions  in  which  it  is  desirable 
to  strip  the  image-bearing  film  of  a  nega- 
tive from  its  glass  support.  The  glass 
may  become  cracked  or  even  badly 
scratched,  rendering  it  impossible  to 
print  from  the  negative  without  showing 
a  line;  one  may  wish  to  use  a  certain 
negative  for  single- transfer  carbon  print- 
ing, or,  like  myself,  the  worker  may 
desire  to  reduce  the  weight  of  a  large 
number  of  glass  plate  negatives  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  carrying  of  them  from 
place  to  place.  Not  only  is  the  weight 
greatly  reduced,  but  the  danger  of 
breakage  is  practically  removed.  Wish- 
ing to  carry  about  with  me  a  large  num- 
ber of  negatives  which  had  been  taken 
on  5  X  7  glass  plates,  I  resolved  to  try 
some  of  the  stripping  methods  which  I 


had  seen  published  in  the  magazines 
from  time  to  time. 

I  tried  several  with  poor  success,  and 
then  thought  that  it  would  be  advisable 
to  employ  the  services  of  an  expert  com- 
mercial photographer  in  a  large  city, 
feeling  that,  possibly,  I  lacked  the  requi- 
site amount  of  manipulative  skill.  Con- 
sulting the  most  highly  recommended 
of  several  such  experienced  workers,  I 
was  advised  that  while  the  stripping  of 
films  was  possible,  neither  he  nor  any 
other  worker  of  whom  he  had  knowledge 
would  undertake  such  work,  on  account 
of  the  large  proportion  of  failures. 
Certainly  none  of  them  would  think  of 
trying  to  strip  one  of  their  own  nega- 
tives on  which  any  great  value  was 
placed.  In  support  of  his  argument  he 
stated  that  even  the  old  Eastman  strip- 
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ping  film,-  which  was  made  espedally 
for  stripping  purposes,  baffled  the  ordi- 
nary worker,  and  that  he  had  been  the 
only  one  who  had  enjoyed  a  reputation 
for  uniform  success  in  the  work  in  his 
city,  so  much  so  that  these  films  had 
been  sent  to  him  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  Japan,  and  other  countries  in 
the  days  when  such  films  were  popular. 
The  growing  weight  of  my  load  of 
negatives  became  so  great  that  I  either 
had  to  throw  away  a  large  number  or 
spoil  them  in  trying  to  strip  them;  I 
decided  to  again  try  my  hand  at  the 
work.    I    came    upon    a    formula    in 
Camera  Craft  about  that   time  which 
promised  to  come  closer  to  success,  and 
so  started   with    it.    The   negative   is 
first  soaked  in  water  until  the  film  be- 
comes  swelled,   requiring   at   least   an 
hour  in  ordinary  cases.     The  surface 
water  is  removed  to  prevent  unequal 
action   of   the   stripping   solution,    but 
without  dr)ring  the  swelled  negative  is 
placed  in  a  solution  composed  of  four 
parts  of  glycerine,  thirty  parts  of  for- 
maldehyde, and  one  hundred  parts  of 
water.     The  dish  must  be  rocked  and 
the  length  of  immersion  gauged  so  that 
the  maximum  amount  of  hardenmg  of 
the  film  will  be  secured  without  brittle- 
ness.    This  will  require  from  one  to 
five  minutes.    Too  long  an  immersion 
makes  the   film   brittle  and   liable   to 
crack.     With  a  trial  or  two  one  will  be 
able  to  test  this  by  means  of  the  thumb- 
n^  used  on  the  edge  of  the  film.    I 
should  explain  here  that  different  brands 
of  plates,  and  even  the  same  brand  of 
plates    which    have    received    different 
treatment,      will     behave      differently 
throughout  the  several  manipulations. 
Some  negatives  will  require  half  a  day's 
soaking  in  water  to  swell  the  emulsion 
if  it    has  been  previously  dried   after 
washing.     Some  will  require  but  a  short 
time  in  the  solution,  and  others  much 
longer.     Some  plates  will  work  much 
better   than  others  throughout  all  the 


operations,  but  if  ordinary  care  be  used, 
there  is  no  need  of  a  single  failure. 

When  the  right  amount  of  soaking  has 
been  given  in  the  above  bath,  the  nega- 
tive is  placed  aside  to  dry  without  wash- 
ing. When  dry,  it  is  given  a  coat  of 
celluloid  varnish,  allowed  to  again  dry 
for  about  twelve  hours  or  over  night, 
and  then  given  another  coat.  The  var- 
nish is  prepared  as  follows:  Dissolve 
fine,  transparent  celluloid  in  acetate  of 
amyl  until  the  solution  is  of  the  con- 
sistency of  good,  heavy  s)mip.  I  use 
the  ordinary  celluloid  film  well  cleaned. 
The  acetate  of  amyl  can  be  procured  of 
any  wholesale  drug  house  or  ordered 
from  one  through  your  retail  dealer. 
To  this  solution  is  added  liquid  acetone 
until  it  is  about  the  consistency  of  olive 
oil.  The  formiJa  called  for  one  part  of 
acetone  to  ten  of  the  acetate,  but  I  used 
a  somewhat  larger  amount,  in  some 
cases  as  much  as  double.  If  too  much 
is  added  it  will  "chill"  the  solution,  as 
a  photo-engraver  would  say,  making  the 
varnish  slightly  opaque.  The  negative 
is  coated  by  flowing,  getting  it  on  each 
time  as  thickly  as  pxjssible,  and  laying 
the  plate  on  a  levelling  stand  to  dry.  A 
drawing  board  supported  on  three 
wedges  can  be  made  level  very  quickly 
if  no  level  table  is  at  hand.  The  last 
coating  of  varnish  being  dry,  the  film  is 
cut  all  around  the  edge,  using  a  pocket 
knife  and  ruler,  about  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  inside,  when  by  raising  one  comer 
with  the  point  of  the  knife  the  film  can 
be  slowly  drawn  off  the  glass. 

Most  of  my  negatives  I  stripped  by 
this  method,  but  it  took  considerable 
time,  and  the  strong,  yet  not  unpleasant, 
odor  of  the  amyl  scented  the  whole 
house.  Several,  however,  refused  to 
strip,  although  the  varnish  came  off  in 
a  nice  sheet  of  celluloid.  The  film  of 
these  negatives  would  not  even  start  at 
the  comers.  I  peeled  all  the  varnish 
off  of  these  obstinate  cases  and  laid 
them  aside  for  further  treatment  after 
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finishing  those  that  behaved  as  they 
should.  Coming  to  them  later,  I  first 
took  some  old  and  spoiled  Kodoid  nega- 
tives and  reduced  out  all  the  silver  with 
the  ordinary  Farmer's  or  red  prussiate 
and  hypo  reducer.  The  refractory 
plates  were  then  immersed  in  a  dilute 
hydrofluoric  add  bath,  which  lifted 
them  in  a  hurry,  after  which  they  were 
transferred  to  the  Kodoid  films  and  al- 
lowed to  dry.  This  hydrofluoric  acid  is 
very  ^ong,  and  should  be  handled  care- 
fully, so  as  not  to  inhale  too  much  of  the 
fumes.  It  will  be  supplied  in  a  lead  or 
wax  bottle,  and  the  solution,  though 
quite  dilute  for  use,  should  be  used  in  a 
rubber  tray.  A  few  of  these  negatives 
peeled  ofiF  the  celluloid  films  when  dry, 
but  most  of  them  are  sticking  in  perfect 
contact  today.  After  this  I  had  stripped 
films  on  celluloid  varnish,  on  celluloid 
films,  and  some  without  any  support. 
Had  I  used  unexposed  Kodoids  with  the 
silver  fixed  out  in  a  plain  hypo  bath,  as 
I  afterward  did  when  a  dealer  offered 
me  some  that  had  passed  the  age  limit, 
at  a  very  low  price,  there  would  have 
been  no  trouble.  The  ones  which  I 
first  used  had  been  subjected  to  an  alum 
bath,  which  hardened  the  films  and 
lessened  their  sticking  qualities. 

My  success  with  the  work,  together 
with  my  desire  to  avoid  the  scent  of  the 
amyl  acetate  and  the  length  of  time  re- 
quired, encouraged  me  to  try  other 
plans,  with  the  result  that  I  am  today 
using  the  following  method,  which  is  the 
best  that  I  have  used  after  trying  a  great 
many  experiments.  I  immerse  the  nega- 
tive direct  from  the  final  washing  after 
developing  and  fixing  in  a  solution  as 
follows: 

Water 20  ounces. 

Formaldehyde i  ounce. 

Sodium  carbonate      ....       J  ounce. 
Glycerine 2  drams. 

If  the  negative  is  dry  it  should  be 
soaked  as  advised  with  the  other  process. 


The  immersion  in  the  bath  should  be  as 
before  stated,  testing  in  the  same  way 
with  the  thumb-nail.  Transfer  to  a 
weak  bath  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  where 
the  film  will  float  off  in  a  short  time. 
The  film  can  sometimes  be  assisted  to 
strip,  if  it  should  show  a  tendency  to 
stick  in  places,  owing  to  a  slight  rough- 
ness of  the  glass  at  such  points,  by  pass- 
ing a  silk  thread  between  the  film  and 
the  glass.  For  this  purpose,  I  use  a 
thin  strip  of  cane  with  the  thread  fas- 
tened at  each  end  so  as  to  bend  the  cane. 
When  the  film  floats  off  it  is  placed  in  a 
tray  of  clean  water,  where  it  can  be 
again  floated  on  to  a  gelatine  skin,  cel- 
luloid film,  or  glass  plate,  as  required, 
and  then  drained  and  dried.  There  is 
no  enlargement  or  contraction  of  the 
film  after  being  hardened  in  the  formal- 
dehyde bath.  The  acid  bath  is  made 
by  adding  two  drops  of  the  hydrofluoric 
acid  to  each  ounce  of  water. 

In  stripping  a  film  from  a  cracked 
negative,  the  film  remaining  intact,  I 
have  made  it  my  practice  to  6ist  cement 
a  plate  of  the  same  size  to  the  back  of  the 
broken  negative  with  Canada  balsam 
or  rubber  solution.  This  might  not  be 
absolutely  necessary,  but  I  have  experi- 
mented only  with  such  negatives  as  I 
valued,  and  fearing  that  neglecting  to 
do  this,  the  solution  working  up  through 
the  crack  in  the  glass  might  give  imequal 
action  on  that  part  of  that  film  over  the 
crack  and  so  cause  trouble.  This  fear 
might  be  groundless.  I  have  never 
tried  to  strip  broken  negatives  in  which 
the  film  was  also  severed  at  the  break, 
but  it  might  be  possible  to  do  even  this 
if  the  pieces  are  first  cemented  to  another 
plate  at  the  back  and  then  the  coating 
of  celluloid  varnish  carefuUy  given. 
The  swelling  of  the  film,  as  advised, 
might  be  sufficient  to  almost,  if  not  en- 
tirely, close  the  break  in  the  film,  and 
the  varnish  would  hold  the  pieces  to- 
gether during  the  stripping  process. 
The  plan  is  worthy  of  a  trial. 


By  Earle,  New  York 


By  Earle,   New  Vork 


RITA  SACCHETTO 
(In  four  poses) 


Joe  4.    At  the  Piano 

Arrangement  in  Black  and  Gray  5,     The  White  Girl 

Itluslraling  Sidney  Allan's  ArlicU 


6.  Frederick  Leyland  8.     Self  Portrait 

7,  The  Fur  Jacket  g.      Princess  of  the  Porcelain  Land 

lIluslratiHg  Sidney  Allan's  ArticU 
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BY   SIDNEY   ALLAN. 


Many  claim  greatness.  Compara- 
tively few  achieve  it.  Whistler  was  one 
of  the  few  who  "arrived"  early  at  the 
threshold  of  fame.  He  enjoyed  an  in- 
ternational reputation — already  thirty 
years  ago — ^at  the  age  of  forty-six. 
Three  nations — England,  France,  and 
America — have  claimed  him  as  their 
own.  Whistler  was  at  all  times  a 
shrewd  advertiser,  and  knew  the  value 
of  such  disputes.  His  arrogant  pose 
was  half  genuine,  half  calculation.  It 
proved  an  important  vehicle  toward  his 
material  success. 

As  a  painter  he  was  equally  unique. 
He  combined  the  fanaticism  of  a  perfect 
technique  with  the  search  for  truth  and 
a  desire  to  create  new  sensations,  and 
expressed  our  breathless  modern  life, 
with  all  its  intricate  moods.  His  art 
revelled  in  the  realms  of  imagination 
unknown  to  Manet's  realism,  and  Sar- 
gent's pyrotechnical  displays  of  tech- 
nique look  crude  and  barbarous  in  com- 
parison to  Whistler's  unobtrusive,  uner- 
ring brushwork,  which  mastered  all  the 
optical  illusions  of  this  world  with 
wizard-like  dexterity. 

He  created  a  style  for  himself,  and  his 
space  and  color  arrangements  have  ex- 
erted a  deep  and  lasting  influence  on 
modem   painting.    Whether    he   is   as 
great  a  painter  as  some  critics  make  him 
— ^whether   he   is   as   *'big"   as   Franz 
Hals,  for  instance — is  still  a  matter  of 
discussion.    He  will  always  live  in  the 
history  of  art  as  being  the  first  man  who 
combined  the  beauties  of  Eastern  design 
with  the  principles  of  Western  art.    The 
mysterious  atmospheres  of  some  of  his 
canvases,  from  which  solid  forms  emerge 
or  recede  into,  is  a  poetic  translation  of 
Japanese    suggestiveness — ^which    does 
not  care  to  create  an  illusion,  but  rather 


suggests  it.  The  whole  tonal  school 
of  pictorial  photography  has  been  influ- 
enced by  his  ''Pablo  Sarasate"  (Fig.  i), 
now  at  the  Carnegie  Art  Institute, 
Pittsburg. 

Here  we  have  the  true  Whistler  at- 
mosphere, the  blurred  contour  of  the 
violinist's  figure,  which  melts  into  the 
background  without  losing  its  form,  the 
elimination  of  all  unnecessary  details  and 
accessories,  and  the  concentration  of 
light  on  the  face,  shirtfront,  hands  and 
cuffs.  It  is  astonishing  how  few  bright 
planes  there  are  in  most  of  Whistler's 
portraits  (viz..  Fig.  6  and  7).  In  the 
"Sarasate"  the  lighted  planes  scarcely 
occupy  one- thirtieth  part  of  the  picture. 
The  rest  is  all  darkness,  except  the  vague 
shimmer  on  the  floor,  suggesting  the 
footlight  on  the  platform  of  the  concert 
hall.  A  light  floor  is  one  of  the  leading 
characteristics  of  his  single  standing 
figures.  It  helps  to  suggest  space.  Ob- 
serve how  wonderfully  space  is  suggested 
in  Fig.  I.  There  is  depth  in  the  back- 
ground; it  is  not  opaque  like  most  back- 
grounds but  vibrant  in  its  emptiness. 
The  figure  is  standing  in  space.  One 
might  think  at  first  that  this  is  brought 
about  by  the  smallness  of  the  figure. 

But  the  same  can  be  noticed  in  the 
Ley  land  portrait  and  "The  Fur  Jacket" 
(Figs.  6  and  7).  In  both  pictures  the 
figure  occupies  the  entire  length  of  the 
canvas,  and  yet  is  enveloped  in  atmos- 
phere. I  believe  this  is  largely  due  to 
the  vagueness  of  outline  and  the  accen- 
tuation of  the  principal  points  of  the 
human  form  by  touches  of  light,  as  the 
highlight  on  the  shoe,  the  hand  on  the 
hip,  and  the  overcoat  to  the  right. 
They  bring  out  the  form  without  any 
directness  of  line.  Also  the  shadow 
helps. 
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In  Fig.  7  we  have  an  extreme  example 
of  dark  tonality.  It  has  become  much 
more  indistinct  in  the  reproduction,  but 
even  in  the  original,  with  its  slight  dif- 
ferentiation of  colors,  it  is  vague  enough 
to  give  joy  to  any  pictorialist  of  the 
Buffalo  school.  As  usually  the  imi- 
tators— painters  as  well  as  photog- 
raphers— have  exaggerated  the  extreme 
rather  than  the  normal  aspect  of  the 
painter's  art. 

The  etching  of  "Joe,"  Fig.  2,  is  inter- 
esting as  a  space  arrangement.  It 
shows  how  a  head  can  fill  almost  the 
entire  area  of  a  picture  without  becoming 
obtrusive  or  looking  too  large.  The 
line  work  is  excellent  in  its  purity  of  de- 
sign and  apparent  carelessness.  If  pho- 
tographers who  insist  on  manipulating 
their  plates  with  etching  tools  would  use 
lines  of  equal  skill  and  precision,  no 
doubt  less  objection  would  be  raised  to 
their  efforts. 

"At  the  Piano"  was  the  first  painting 
Whistler  exhibited  in  England.  I  have 
rarely  seen  a  modern  instance  treated 
with  more  charm  and  simplicity.  The 
dark  silhouette  of  the  mother  is  beauti- 
fully balanced  by  the  white  form  of  the 
little  girl.  There  is  an  astonishingly 
large  number  of  horizontal  lines  in  the 
composition,  but  somehow  they  are  not 
noticed,  at  least  they  do  not  offend  the 
eye.  I  believe  the  diagnonal  tendency 
of  the  figures  counteracts  all  other  lines. 
One  peculiarity  of  Whistler's  interiors 
and  backgrounds  is  that  they  invariably 
represent  a  straight  wall  (viz.,  Figs,  i,  3, 
4,  5,  6,  and  9).  He  never  indulged  in 
perspective  arrangements.  His  aim  was 
breadth  and  simplicity,  and  he  avoided 
all  cheap  pictorial  effect. 

In  his  earlier  career  he  occasionally 
made  use  of  accessories,  as  in  Figs.  5 
and  9.  "The  White  Girl"  is  to  me  one 
of  his  weakest  compositions.  The  figure 
is  rather  stiff  and  too  high  up  in  the  pic- 
ture. The  carpeted  floor  looks  as  if  it 
were  sloping.     The  bottom  of  the  dress 


is  too  distinct.  The  same  could  be  said 
of  the  whole  contour;  the  lines  are  not 
sufficiently  graceful  to  permit  such  clear- 
ness of  line. 

Fig.  9  is  much  better,  but  too  much 
like  a  Japanese  print.  It  is  really  an 
imitation  of  a  Japanese  print  painted  in 
the  Western  style,  which  represents  ob- 
jects round  and  in  relief,  and  not  merely 
in  flat  tints.  The  placing  of  the  screen 
with  the  face  looming  above  it  is  as 
peculiar  as  it  is  attractive,  but  it  is  an 
arrangement  that  is  strictly  Japanese  in 
character.  Whistler  began  with  paint- 
ing detail  and  only  gradually  learnt  to 
see  life  in  a  broader  and  more  mysterious 
manner.  In  his  later  period  he  avoided 
detail  as  much  as  possible,  and  only 
occasionally  accentuated  it  here  or  there 
as  a  note  of  contrast  to  the  larger  planes 
(viz.,    the    girl's    dress    and    shoes    in 

Fig.  4). 

The  "  Self  Portrait"  is  a  good  example 
of  a  dark  against  dark  arrangement 
The  face  has  a  few  strong  highlights,  the 
remainder  of  it  is  in  middle  tints,  while 
the  rest  of  the  figure — the  hat,  hair,  and 
bust  are  darker  than  the  background. 
The  space  arrangement  and  p)Osition  of 
the  head  are  clever,  but  the  shape  of  the 
bust  is  awkward  and,  I  fear,  slightly 
contorted. 

In  his  masterpiece,  the  p)ortrait  of  his 
mother,  at  the  Luxembourg  Galleries, 
Paris  (Fig.  3),  he  is  at  his  best.  The 
simple  pose,  the  delicate  way  of  handling 
detail  in  the  lace  cap  and  hands,  the 
masterly  space  arrangement,  produced 
largely  by  the  rectangular  curtain  and 
silhouette  of  the  figure,  the  fine  sense  of 
values,  and  the  clever  way  in  which  he 
utilized  two  frames  to  break  the  mo- 
notony of  the  background,  all  have  been 
commented  upon  a  thousand  times. 
No  modem  painting  has  been  more 
talked  about  and  more  frequently  imi- 
tated than  this  one.  But  none  of  the 
adaptations  has  reached  or  surpassed  its 
"  pathos  and  tender  depth  of  expression." 
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Technically,  it  is  perfect.  It  is  not  the 
technique,  however,  which  principally 
interests  us  in  this  picture. 

Just  as  in  his  "Sarasate"  Whistler 
attempted  in  his  "Mother"  to  give  us 
the  whole  atmosphere  that  surrounds  a 
personality. 

He  does  not  merely  represent  his  old 
mother.  He  endowed  the  old  woman, 
sittmg  pensively  in  a  gray  interior,  with 
one  of  the  noblest  and  mightiest  emo- 
tions the  human  soul  is  capable  of — the 


reverence  and  calm  we  feel  in  the  pres- 
ence of  our  own  aging  mother.  And  with 
this  large  and  mighty  feeling,  in  which 
all  discords  of  mannerisms  are  dissolved, 
and  by  the  tonic  values  of  two  ordinary 
dull  colors,  he  succeeded  in  writing  an 
epic  of  superb  breadth  and  beauty — a 
symbol  of  the  mother  of  all  ages  and  all 
lands,  slowly  aging  as  she  sits  pensively 
amidst  the  monotonous  colors  of  modem 
life.  Nothing  simpler  and  more  dig- 
nified has  been  created  in  modem  art. 


CONCERNING  BACKGROUNDS. 


The   landscape   background,    which 
forms  a  part  of  the  " plant''  of  every  pho- 
tographer, has  one  origin,  and  one  only, 
writes  Mr.  F.  C.  Tilney,  in  the  British 
Journal  of  Photography.     It  is  derived 
theoretically,  and  practically  also,  from 
the  backgrounds  which  set  oflf  the  por- 
traits of  the  great  painters,  and  particu- 
larly those  of  England  in  the  eighteenth 
century.    In  the  face  of  this  fact,  it  is  a 
h'ttJe  beside  the  mark  for  photographers 
to  treat  "old  masters"  as  though  they 
were  something  hopelessly  out  of  the 
range  of  practical  usefulness  as  stand- 
ards   or    criteria.    The    photographer 
should  swear  by  them.    I  have  asserted 
in  other  places,  and  I  do  so  now  once 
more,  that  the  photographer  who  wishes 
to  acquire  style  and  distinction  can  do 
no  better  than  **soak  in"  the  fine  por- 
traits in  our  London  and  provincial  gal- 
leries.    Not  to  do  so,  and  yet  blindly 
and  ignorantly  to  buy  his  8  x  8  landscape 
background,  use  it  in  a  perfunctory  way, 
and  think  that  he  is  safely  independent 
of 'all  cant  about  art,  is  simply  to  prove 
that  he  is  not  up  to  his  work;  that  he  is 
inefficient  in  the  education  his  profession 
demands.    Many — ^most,  in  fact — of  the 
backgrounds  of  the  profession  are  copies 
of  those  of  famous  pictures.    They  may 
have  been  copied  and  recopied  to  the 


extent  of  losing  all  the  charm  and  fresh- 
ness of  their  prototypes;  but  they  are 
descendants  in  direct  line,  nevertheless. 

The  Thoughtless  Use  of  the  Background, 

Let  us  not  say  that  "  Gainsboroughs 
and  Vandycks  and  all  that  sort  of  thing" 
is  not  what  we  want — for,  obviously,  it 
is  just  exactly  the  thing  we  do  want,  if 
we  can  get  it.  Can  we  get  it?  That  is 
the  question.  I  think  we  can  if  we  will 
but  see  to  it  that  the  effect  the  sitter 
makes  in  front  of  the  painted  back- 
ground is  the  same  kind  of  thing  that  the 
painter  got  when  he  put  the  original  of 
our  background  behind  his  sitter.  The 
photographer  is  apt  to  think  that  his 
background  "will  do" — whatever  may 
happen  to  be  before  it.  That  is  just 
where  he  does  not  take  the  thing  seri- 
ously enough.  It  must  play  many  parts 
in  his  studio,  but  its  original  played  but 
one — the  one  for  which  it  was  designed. 
It  was  made  dark  in  parts  for  the  relief 
of  the  light-clad  sitter;  it  was  light  in 
parts  so  that  it  might  amplify  the  domi- 
nating mass  made  by  the  figure.  Its 
lines  were  imposed  by  those  of  the 
figure.  A  photographer  who  thor- 
oughly appreciated  the  meaning  of  such 
classic    backgrounds   would    never   be 
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guilty  of  a  print  showing  a  lady  in  white 
with  an  elaborate  background  of  which 
all  the  tones  were  antagonistically  dark, 
and  it  would  behoove  him  to  acquire  the 
principles  that  led  the  masters  to  paint 
their  backgrounds  as  they  did,  so  that 
he,  having  copies  ready  done,  should 
know  how  best  to  employ  them. 

Painters^  Backgrounds  Are  Environ- 

menis. 

The  desirable  thing  is  that  the  setting 
should  not  look  like  a  background,  but 
like  an  environment,  coming  forward 
here,  retiring  there.  It  should,  at  one 
part,  engulf  the  figure  in  tones  as  dense 
as  the  figure's,  at  another  point  it  should 
stand  right  away  and  leave  the  figure 
distinct.  Too  often  the  very  word 
** background''  seems  to  suggest  to  the 
operator  the  treatment  it  gets.  It  is 
thought  of  merely  as  something  before 
which  the  figure  should  stand. 

This  leads  us  to  the  chief  matter  char- 
acteristic of  the  painted  background.  It 
is  really  the  matter  which  makes  the 
great  difference  between  painting  and 
photography  as  a  medium  for  portrait- 
ure, and  is  simply  this,  that  in  a  very 
large  number  of  cases  the  landscape 
background  looks  what  it  is  when  pho- 
tographed— a  painted  affair,  fiat,  and  in 
one  plane;  whereas,  when  painted,  it 
shares  the  roundness  of  the  rest  of  the 
subject.  Perhaps  it  is  on  account  of 
this  irretrievable  defect  that  many  men  of 
taste  have  abjured  altogether  the  dis- 
tempered cloth,  for  although  back- 
grounds of  this  kind  may  be  cleverly 
enough  painted,  and  look  remarkably 
well  in  the  print  at  times,  yet  they  can 
never  be  said  to  convince.  This  is 
largely  because  they  are  used  in  a  tim- 
orous and  shamefaced  way,  suppressed 
more  often  than  not  into  flatness  or 
mere  suggestion,  and  allowed  to  go  out 
of  focus.  The  landscape  backgrounds 
of  the  old  masters  are  never  nebulous; 


but  here,  again,  it  may  be  that  the  pho- 
tographer is  not  entirely  to  blame,  for  a 
frank  and  full  pictorial  setting  in  a  long 
scale  of  tones  would  not  bear  the  repe- 
tition that  the  nebulous  variety  would 
sustain. 

The  poor  photographer  has  much  to 
contend  with.  There  is  another  draw- 
back to  the  use  of  the  studio  landscape 
background  which  denies  it  the  charming 
effects  common  to  painted  portraits.  In 
the  studio  the  sitter  is  placed  in  front  of 
any  pictured  accessories,  and  will  never 
look  among  them,  as  a  painter  can  make 
him  appear.  There  is  a  popular  and 
beautiful  picture  by  Fragonard,  in  the 
Wallace  collection.  It  is  called  "A 
I^ady  Carving  Her  Name."  How  much 
could  a  photographer  get  of  the  grace 
and  charm  of  the  lady's  action  without 
something  as  tangible  as  herself  with 
which  to  effect  the  pose?  To  accomplish 
this  a  ''property"  tree  would  have  to  be 
employed,  and  all  property  things  are 
the  downfall  of  artistic  photography. 
One  step  further  would  land  us  in  such 
trivialties  as  the  goat-skin  rug  doing  duty 
for  grass — an  absurdity  not  to  be  toler- 
ated for  an  instant.  Solid  realities  are 
the  most  welcome  of  helps;  but  property 
solids  are  despicable. 

A  ccessories. 

Only  when  the  rare  occasion  presents 
itself  of  photographing  the  sitter  at  home, 
can  accessories  be  taken  into  account, 
and  then  much  must  depend  upon  what 
material  is  offered  by  park,  garden, 
paddock,  and  so  forth. 

The  Open-air  Studio. 

What,  then,  is  the  alternative?  Must 
such  effects  be  abandoned  altogether? 
At  the  risk  of  being  thought  utterly  mad, 
I  hazard  a  wild  suggestion,  impossible, 
no  doubt,  to  the  London  suburban  pro- 
fessional, but  surely  not  so  to  the  pro- 
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vincial  photographer  or  to  the  colonial 
who  is  able  to  do  things  on  a  sumptuous 
scale.  Why  not  the  open-air  studio? 
tt'Tiat  delightful  effects  would  not  be 
possible  with  a  few  square  yards  of 
natural  ground  rented  with  the  premises? 
A  piece  of  turf  or  sandy  bank,  a  large 
tree,  and  a  few  thin  ones,  with  a  peep  of 
fields  or  common  for  distance !  The  old 
masters  might  then  be  met  upon  an 
equal  footing.  It  would  be  easy  in  some 
lights  to  capture  such  a  charming  effect 
as  the  head  in  tone  against  the  bright 
distance,  such  as  is  the  theme  of  the 
Fragonard,  and  a  nobler  one  it  would 
be  difficult  to  invent.  A  real  rustic  seat, 
a  tree  log,  even  a  boulder — these  would 
be  inexpensive  and  valuable  accessories 
—and  a  fine  specialty  might  be  made  of 
equestrian  portraits;  to  say  nothing  of 
dogs  or  children's  ponies  and  donkeys. 
At  any  rate,  the  sitter  could  be  in  a  real 
environment  instead  of  so  obviously 
standing  in  front  of  a  painted  scene  as 
present  methods  seem  invariably  to 
entail. 

The  Dangers  of  Perspective. 

Lastly,  the  perspective  in  the  open-air 
studio  would  be  above  suspicion.  The 
use  of  the  painted  background  not  only 
renders  it  usually  beneath  suspicion,  but 
beneath  contempt.  Most  backgrounds 
of  the  landscape  class  are  too  small  in 
scale,  or  else  they  are  thoughtlessly  man- 
aged, so  that  the  sitter  appears  gigantic. 
Pathways,  flowers,  stiles,  and  other 
things  that  call  up  standards  of  measure- 
ment in  the  mind  had  better  be  avoided, 
for  it  is  difficult  to  bear  out  the  sensation 
of  distance  between  the  sitter  and  the 
background,  even  when  the  two  are 
relatively  placed  as  they  should  be  to 
make  things  harmonize  in  scale.  If  the 
sitter  is  too  close,  he  reminds  one  of  the 
music-hall  star  who  attempts  to  hang  his 
hat  upon  a  distant  church  spire,  and  he 
is  sure  to  cast  a  shadow  over  the  pictured 


near  and  the  pictured  far  alike.  The 
last  point  to  be  mentioned  in  the  use  of 
pictorial  backgrounds  is  that  of  the  ho- 
rizon. Although  the  cloth  may  not 
actually  show  an  horizon,  one  is  usually 
suggested,  nevertheless,  even  to  the  un- 
initiated in  these  matters.  The  lens 
will  represent  the  spectator's  eye,  and 
that  is  always  on  a  level  with  the  horizon. 
The  sitter's  eye  may  be  anywhere,  of 
course,  and  it  is  usually  and  rightly  above 
the  level  of  that  of  the  spectator.  I  am 
not  sure  that  a  convincing  effect  would 
not  be  secured  by  employing  a  back- 
ground with  a  little  piece  of  open  sea 
depicted,  so  long  as  the  actual  horizon 
was  made  to  come  upon  the  same  level 
as  the  lens.  If  the  horizon  is  right,  the 
ground  will  take  care  of  itself,  appearing 
high  or  low,  according  to  circumstances. 
The  low  horizon  gives  a  monumental 
and  decorative  dignity  to  the  figure;  but 
it  places  the  point  of  sight  perhaps  as 
low  as  the  knees,  which  may  be  awkward 
and  undesirable  in  photography.  A 
high  horizon  ought  to  make  us  appear 
to  be  looking  down  upon  the  figure, 
which  is  successful  only  upon  rare  occa- 
sions. With  a  high  horizon  we  feel  we 
want  to  place  the  figure  up  on  some- 
thing— ^a  bank,  a  terrace,  or  steps — only 
then  comes  the  question  of  judicious 
trimming  of  the  print  at  the  bottom,  per- 
haps, which  simply  lowers  our  horizon 
again  in  relation  to  the  figure.  So, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  landscape 
cloth  is  a  device  full  of  artistic  pitfalls, 
and  has  little  or  nothing  to  recommend  it. 


A  lens  that  is  stuck  in  its  flange  can 
be  loosened  by  applying  a  drop  or  two 
of  paraffin  oil  to  the  shoulder.  The  oil 
should  be  allowed  to  soak  in  for  a  few 
hours. 

A  scratch,  or  even  a  crack,  right 
across  a  lens  may  do  it  no  perceptible 
harm,  but  a  dulling  of  the  surface  due 
to  improper  cleaning  will  materially 
injure  the  instrument. 


FASHION  IN  PORTRAITURE. 


There  are  fashions  in  portrait  pho- 
tography as  in  most  things.  The  great 
rules  of  art  are  permanent,  but  the  little 
ones  are  constantly  changing.  In  the 
following  notes  it  must  not  be  assumed 
that  I  am  reviewing  the  various  fashions 
in  portraiture,  as  though  each  had  had 
its  definite  period.  That  would  be  im- 
possible, for  many  today  are  using 
methods  which  others  discarded  years 
ago.  And,  again,  of  two  fashions  it 
may  be  quite  a  matter  of  opinion  as  to 
which  is  the  more  in  accordance  with  the 
present-day  ideal. 

I  have  before  me  as  I  write  a  photo- 
graph of  an  elderly  gentleman,  taken,  at 
a  guess,  in  the  sixties.  It  is  quite  easy 
to  imagine  how  this  faded  portrait  was 
produced,  without  knowing  anything  of 
the  sitter.  He  is  a  fine-looking  old 
gentleman,  and  doubtless  both  he  and  his 
wife  are  fully  conscious  of  the  fact.  So, 
after  a  week  of  pleasant  discussion,  one 
morning  he  arrays  himself  in  his  best, 
well  brushed  for  the  occasion,  ties  his 
cravat  with  more  than  usual  care,  pol- 
ishes his  silk  hat  and  the  head  of  his 
gold-knobbed  cane,  and  then,  after  a 
critical  survey  by  his  good  lady,  he 
marches  sedately  to  the  studio  of  the 
favored  artist.  That  gentleman  points 
him  to  a  mirror,  where  he  may  rearrange 
any  part  of  his  attire  that  has  been  dis- 
turbed by  his  walk,  and  smooth  down 
the  rebellious  hairs  that  have  sprung  up 
as  he  removed  his  hat.  That  done,  he 
sits  in  a  handsomely  carved  chair,  and 
rests  his  elbow  on  a  handsomely  carved 
table;  there  are  handsome  curtains  be- 
hind him,  and  a  handsome  rug  at  his 
feet.  When  the  hat  and  cane,  with  the 
gold  knob  toward  the  lens,  are  arranged 
on  the  table,  all  is  ready.  And  what  is 
the  result?  The  sitter's  feet,  his  knees, 
his  hat,  and  the  carved  leg  of  the  table 
are  among  the  most  conspicuous  things 
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in  the  picture.  Another  photograph 
shows  a  lady  in  full  evening  dress,  with 
a  roll  of  paper  in  her  hand,  a  tiger  skm 
beneath  her  feet,  an  elaborately  carved 
chair  at  her  right,  a  plant  on  the  other 
side,  and  a  landscape  behind  her.  Yet 
another  is  of  two  girls,  one  sitting  in  a 
swing,  the  other  standing  beside  her; 
behind  them  are  heavy  clouds,  suggestive 
of  an  approaching  thunderstorm.  Here 
is  a  boy  leaning  upon  the  back  of  a  heavy, 
handsome  chair;  his  face  is  in  good 
focus,  but  the  chair  is  In  better,  and  as 
the  light  reflects  from  its  leather  and 
polished  mahogany,  it  is  more  conspicu- 
ous than  anything  else;  the  boy's  legs, 
crossed  awkwardly,  are  out  of  focus  in 
the  background. 

All  these  early  portraits  are  full- 
lengths,  but  some  far-seeing  worker 
must  have  discovered  that  the  feet  are 
rarely  beautiful,  or  even  interesting.  So 
we  have  next  some  three-quarter  and 
half-length  portraits.  Still  the  same 
fault  prevails — ^incongruous  and  too 
elaborate  accessories.  A  boy  leans  upon 
a  garden  wall,  and  behind  him  stretches 
a  beautiful  park,  but  the  wall  is  obvi- 
ously a  wood  and  plush  structure.  To 
this  phase  also  belong  the  young  men 
who  were  taken  with  silk  hats  in  their 
hands,  and  looking  very  unhappy  in  their 
Sunday  clothes;  and  the  ladies  sitting  in 
rustic  seats  in  non-rustic  surroundings, 
or  leaning  over  balconies  reading  letters. 
A  favorite  method  with  children  seems  to 
have  been  to  place  them  upon  a  curious 
erection  of  branches  and  bark,  with  the 
inevitable  plant  either  behind  them  or 
beneath  their  feet.  No  wonder  they 
generally  looked  frightened. 

Coming  now  to  vignettes,  the  faults 
are  fewer  and  less  glaring.  They  mostly 
arise  from  unsuitable  backgrounds  and 
careless  vignetting  with  makeshift  appli- 
ances.   In  many  pictures  the  shadows 
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of  the  dress  are  printed  quite  an  inch 
further  than  the  high  lights.  I  have 
before  me  four  portraits,  each  with  a 
curiously  shaped  cloud  behind  the  sitter's 
head.  In  one  a  pear-shaped  vignetter 
has  been  used,  and  the  eflPect  produced 
is  of  a  shadow  behind  the  sitter's  head, 
wrong  in  shape  and  false  to  the  lighting 
of  the  face.  Another  shows  a  lady  look- 
ing like  a  Circassian  beauty,  but  on  closer 
inspection  one  discovers  that  it  is  not  all 
hair,  but  a  halo  produced  by  a  circular 
vignetter  on  a  background  too  dark  for 
the  purpose.  In  a  third  picture  the 
sitter  seems  to  be  resting  against  an  egg- 
shaped  cloud.  The  last  and  least  in  ar- 
tistic photograph  is  of  a  lady;  the  top  of 
her  head  has  a  white  background,  but 
round  her  shoulders  clusters  a  dark 
cloud,  and,  as  her  head  is  thrown  back, 
and  she  is  looking  upward,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  resist  the  idea  that  above  her  is 
glorious  day,  while  beneath  her  feet  is 
black  night,  and  that  she  is  rising  "out 
of  the  darkness  into  the  light."  The 
moral  seems  to  be  that  backgrounds  for 
vignetting  must  be  almost  white,  and  not 
dark  gray. 

The  ordinary  method  of  the  present- 
day  professional  seems  to  consist  of  a 
complete  suppression  of  non-essentials. 
He  uses  a  background  so  delicately 
tinted  that  it  cannot  possibly  suggest 
clouds,  and  takes  the  head  and  shoulders 
only.  Generally,  he  makes  a  vignetted 
picture,  but  even  if  he  does  not,  all  he 
has  in  his  portrait  of  a  man  besides  the 
face  is  the  collar,  necktie,  and  a  few 
square  inches  of  coat.  With  women, 
many  photographers  get  rid  of  still  more 
of  the  non-essential.  By  taking  a  lady 
in  a  low-necked  dress  and  hiding  the 
bodice  with  an  abundance  of  chiflFon, 
the  shoulders  appear  to  rise  out  of  a 
mass  of  airy  material,  which  is  even  less 
likely  to  obtrude  than  the  simplest  of 
dresses. 

As  a  portrait,  a  picture  in  which  it  is 
recognized  that  the  face  is  the  thing  and 


nothing  is  allowed  even  the  remotest 
chance  of  taking  the  attention  from  it, 
the  modem  vignette  is  perfect,  and  yet — 
Let  us  look  at  the  old-fashioned  portrait 
again  for  a  few  minutes,  forgetting  its 
many  faults.  This  may  be  said  for  it: 
it  conveys  the  sitter  as  he  was,  or  as  he 
wished  to  appear.  There  is  something 
of  his  character  in  the  punctilious  neat- 
ness of  his  attire,  and  his  curious,  up- 
right attitude — although  the  latter  is 
partly  due,  doubtless,  to  an  uncomfort- 
able head-rest.  And,  again,  if  we  could 
persuade  ourselves  that  the  portrait  was 
taken  in  his  own  home,  we  might  take  it 
as  giving  some  inkling  of  the  style  in 
which  he  lived.  This  much  may  be  said 
for  the  early  photograph — ^it  conveys 
more  to  us  than  the  vignettes  of  today 
will  to  those  who  look  at  them  forty 
years  hence.  The  older  picture  has  at- 
mosphere (in  the  artistic,  not  the  scien- 
tific sense) ;  but  unfortunately  it  is  pro- 
duced by  false  and  elaborate  arrange- 
ments of  the  photographer,  instead  of 
being  the  natural  surroundings  of  the 
sitter. 

This  comparison  brings  us  to  what  I 
choose  to  call  the  newest  school  of  por- 
trait photographers — those  who  attempt 
to  convey  more  of  their  sitters  than 
mere  outer  lineaments,  or  to  add  some 
charm  to  their  pictures  beyond  that  of 
straightforward  portraits. 

There  are  photographers,  women 
many  of  them,  who  have  made  successes 
for  themselves  by  catching  child  subjects 
in  their  brightest  moments,  by  adding 
the  charm  of  innocence  and  happiness 
to  little  faces  that  the  ordinary  worker 
would  portray  looking  serious  and  per- 
haps even  frightened.  And  with  women 
too,  the  new  photographer  contrives, 
partly  by  carefully  chosen  methods  of 
lighting,  partly  by  some  magnetic  gift  in 
managing  the  sitter,  to  produce  a  por- 
trait with  all  the  charms  of  the  original, 
and  perhaps  a  little  more. 

But  it  is  with  men  that  the  new  pho- 
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tographer  finds  the  greatest  scope,  posing 
lighting,  and  managing  them  to  get,  not 
the  usual  faint,  meaningless  smile,  but 
an  expression  which  conveys  something 
of  the  sitter's  character.  It  may  be  said 
at  once  that  the  photographer  who  can  do 
these  things  is  bom,  not  made.  His 
work  is  not  to  be  seen  in  abundance  in 
the  windows  of  even  the  best  profes- 
sional photographers,  though  here  and 
there  one  sees  a  portrait  that  appears  to 
have  been  taken  in  the  best  possible  way. 

The  best  portraits  to  be  seen  are  often 
those  of  actors,  possibly  because  these 
sitters  are  masters  of  pose  and  expres- 
sion. Let  me  quote  one  or  two  ex- 
amples which  are  to  be  seen  everywhere 
on  picture  postcards.  There  is  a  por- 
trait of  the  bright,  mercurial  comedian 
who  skips  about  the  stage  like  a  school- 
boy. This  photograph  is  a  full-face, 
in  perfect  focus;  the  face  appears  to 
be  thrust  forward  a  little,  the  eyes  are 
wide  open  and  staring  straight  out  of  the 
picture,  while  the  lips  are  slightly  parted, 
as  though  the  sitter  were  about  to  speak. 
Another  example  is  of  a  famous  trage- 
dian, whose  forte  appears  to  lie  in  the 
direction  of  sorrow  and  self-renuncia- 
tion. In  this  case  the  profile  has  been 
taken  with  the  head  thrown  back  a 
little;  the  face  is  slightly  out  of  focus, 
and  the  background  is  very  dark,  all 
which  helps  the  expression  of  dreamy 
sadness  which  the  actor  has  assumed. 
For  a  third  example,  take  the  well- 
known  photograph  of  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Irving,  full-face,  with  the  head 
resting  upon  the  hand.  Here,  again, 
the  picture  is  in  sharp  focus;  otherwise 
the  sad,  penetrating  look  of  the  eyes 
would  be  lost. 

In  portraying  women  and  children, 
then,  the  aim  should  be  to  get  into  the 
picture  the  charm  which  is  natural  to 
the  sex  or  age  of  the  sitter,  and  which, 
incidentally,  may  be  wanting  or  not  in 
evidence  in  the  particular  subject  with 
which  one  has  to  deal.     With  men  sitters 


the  object  is  slightly  different— one 
wants  character,  not  charm.  It  has 
been  said  of  Shakespeare  that  he  has  no 
heroes,  only  heroines;  it  would  perhaps 
be  more  correct  to  say  that,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  his  women  are  charming 
pictures,  but  his  men  are  exquisitely 
accurate  portraits.  To  return  to  pho- 
tography, it  may  be  said  that  an  ideal 
portrait  of  a  man  may  or  may  not  be 
in  very  sharp  focus,  according  to  the 
subject,  but  the  ideal  portrait  of  a 
woman  is  never  really  sharp. 

Take  a  keen  business  man  in  sharp 
focus,  thus  giving  his  face  an  appearance 
of  alertness;  but  if  you  have  to  deal  with 
the  reflective  face  of  a  student,  it  would 
probably  be  better  slightly  out  of  focus. 
Take  an  old  man  with  all  his  wrinkles, 
and  a  young  woman  with  none  of  hers. 
Avoid  accessories  that  convey  a  wrong 
impression. 

Often  the  subject  is  against  the  would- 
be  truthful  and  artistic  photographer  in 
his  desire  to  produce  the  right  thing.  You 
find  a  gardener  or  a  ploughman  at  his 
work,  and  he  is  so  typical  and  pictu- 
resque that  you  suggest  photographing 
him,  whereupon  he  immediately  regrets 
that  he  is  not  wearing  his  Sunday  clothes. 
In  them  he  believes  he  looks  something 
like  a  gentleman,  and  he  would  rather 
appear  as  a  counterfeit  gentleman  than 
as  a  genuine  gardener  or  ploughman.  So 
with  children.  You  meet  a  little  girl 
with  tousled  hair  and  disordered  pina- 
fore, a  charming  picture  of  happy, 
romping,  child-like  carelessness,  and,  as 
she  is,  a  delightful  subject.  But  you 
will  get  no  picture  worth  having  if  the 
mother  is  anywhere  near.  She  will  in- 
sist on  combing  the  dishevelled  hair  and 
straightening  the  pinafore,  or  perhaps, 
worse  still,  replacing  it  with  a  clean  one. 
She  cares  nothing  for  the  natural  state 
of  things;  her  ideal  (for  show  purposes, 
at  any  rate)  is  an  unnaturally  clean 
and  uncomfortably  tidy  child. — A,  W. 
Bromely, 


COMPLETE  FIXING  OF  A  PRINT. 


One  of  the  most  important  stages  in 
the  production  of  a  negative  or  of  a  print 
is  the  fixing;  and,  unlike  most  of  the 
other  operations  we  perform  in  photog- 
raphy, there  is  nothing  to  indicate  when 
it  has  been  carried  out  properly.  It  is 
quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  nega- 
tive is  fixed  when  all  the  white  appear- 
ance has  vanished  from  the  glass  side  of 
it.  The  disappearance  of  this  unaltered 
alver  bromide  marks  the  first  stage,  but 
only  the  first  stage,  of  fixing,  and  we 
must  allow  the  negative  to  remain  in  the 
hypo  for  some  time  longer;  the  usual 
advice  being  to  leave  it  in  for  as  long 
again  as  it  has  taken  for  the  whiteness  to 
vanish.  This  is  a  safe  guide;  and  if 
such  a  rule  is  adhered  to  there  will  be 
no  fear  of  the  negatives  being  insuffi- 
ciently fixed.  But  with  prints  we  have 
no  such  an  indication. 

The  time  taken  for  a  print  to  be  prop- 
erly fixed  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
trial;  and  as,  if  it  were  not  fully  fixed, 
the  trial  would  spoil  the  print,  the  time 
is  ascertained  for  us  by  the  makers  of  the 
paper  we  are  using,  and  is  always  stated 
m  the  instructions.  If  those  are  care- 
fully followed,  our  prints  also  will  be 
fully  fixed. 

A  few  words  of  caution  on  the  subject 
of  foUowing  these  mstructions  may  be 
useful.  If  they  state  that  the  prints  are 
to  be  placed  for  fifteen  minutes  in  a 
solution  of  hjrpo  of  a  strength  of  two 
ounces  to  the  pint,  it  does  not  follow 
that  if  they  are  placed  in  a  solution  of 
four  oimces  to  the  pint  that  they  will  be 
fully  fixed  in  ten  minutes  or  some  other 
time. 

In  fact,  a  strong  solution  of  hypo  does 
not  fix  so  quickly  as  a  weak  one,  pro- 
vided it  is  not  too  weak.  It  is  quite  easy 
to  see  why  this  should  be. 

Everyone  who  has  made  up  a  solution 
of  hypo  must  have  noticed  that  as  the 


strong  solution  mixes  with  water,  al- 
though both  liquids  are  colorless,  it  is 
quite  easy  to  distinguish  them  by  a 
curious  streakiness  which  manifests  itself 
between  them,  showing  that  they  are 
liquids  of  different  densities.  The  hypo 
solution  is  much  denser  than  the  water. 
Now,  before  it  can  do  its  work  in  the 
film  of  the  negative  or  paper  it  has  got 
to  make  its  way  through  the  pores  of  the 
gelatine  in  which  the  image  is  buried, 
and  as  the  strong  hypo  solution  is  denser 
than  water  or  than  a  weak  solution,  it 
takes  longer  to  make  its  way  into  the 
film,  and,  having  dissolved  the  silver 
bromide,  to  make  its  way  out  again. 
Therefore  it  may  happen  that  a  strong 
solution  of  hypo  will  actually  take  longer 
to  fix  a  print  or  plate  than  a  weak  solu- 
tion. It  is  important,  therefore,  not  only 
to  see  that  the  prints  are  left  in  the  hypo 
for  the  time  reconmaended  by  the  makers 
of  the  paper,  but  also  that  the  hypo  solu- 
tion is,  approximately  at  least,  of  the 
strength  that  they  recommend. 

Another  important  pomt  m  connection 
with  complete  fixation,  especially  at  this 
time  of  year,  is  that  the  colder  the  hypo 
the  longer  it  takes  to  act.  The  fixing 
bath,  for  this  reason,  should  never  be 
used  as  soon  as  it  is  mixed  up,  since,  as 
is  well  known,  the  act  of  dissolving  hypo 
in  water  lowers  the  temperature  very 
greatly.  It  should  be  dissolved  at  least 
some  hours  before  it  is  wanted,  even  in 
summer  time.  In  winter,  the  hypo  so- 
lution should  be  placed  in  a  warm  room 
for  an  hour  or  so  before  it  is  used,  if 
there  is  not  a  fire  in  the  ordinary  course 
in  the  room  in  which  it  is  kept.  The 
temperature  of  the  fixing  bath  should 
not  be  less  than  65®  F.  A  thermometer 
is  not  a  necessity,  however,  if  the  pre- 
caution just  named  is  observed. 

More  important  than  anything  else, 
so  far  as  the  proper  fixing  of  prints  is 
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concerned,  is  to  secure  a  proper  access 
of  the  hypo  to  them.  The  time  named 
by  the  roakers  is  that  which  a  print 
would  require  if  placed  all  by  itself  in  a 
dish  of  the  hypo  solution;  and  though 
there  is  no  need  for  a  separate  dish  for 
each  print,  we  must  see  to  it  that  the 
hypo  has  as  free  access  to  the  prints  as  it 
would  do  if  each  had  its  own  dish.  One 
way  of  doing  this  is  to  have  dishes  large 
enough  to  take  all  the  prints,  without 
allowing  them  to  overlap  each  other  in 
any  way. 

A  better  plan  than  this  is  to  have  them 
one  on  top  of  the  other,  but  to  keep 
them  moving  all  the  time,  taking  the 
bottom  print  out  and  putting  it  on  top, 
and  so  on.  The  advantage  of  this 
method  is  that,  while  the  hypo  gets  to 
them  very  well,  there  is  very  Uttle  chance 
of  a  print  floating  on  the  top  of  the  hypo, 
with  its  wet  surface  exposed  to  the  air, 
as  it  may  do  if  left  in  a  dish  by  itself  for 
some  time.  Developed  prints,  such  as 
gaslight  or  bromide  prints,  are  very  apt 
to  become  stained  and  reduced  to  the 
more  delicate  tones  by  the  combined 
action  of  air,  moisture,  and  hypo  in  this 
way,  which  the  method  of  fbdng  them 
while  keeping  them  moving  will  prevent. 

I  have  said  that  the  only  way  of  find- 


ing out  if  a  print  is  fixed  or  not  will  spoil 
it,  if  it  should  prove  to  be  unfixed.  The 
method  is  one  anyone  can  apply  for 
himself.  The  print  about  which  there 
is  any  d6ubt  must  first  be  thoroughly 
washed  to  make  sure  that  the  hypo  is  got 
rid  of,  and  is  then  placed  in  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  sodium  sulphide,  such  as  is  used 
for  the  toning  of  bromide  prints.  If  it 
remains  unaltered,  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  print  was  at  least  properly  fixed.  If 
any  marks  or  stains  appear  on  it  in  the 
sulphide  bath,  it  is  an  indication  that 
wherever  those  stains  occur  fixation  was 
incomplete. 

The  term  "fixing  bath"  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  solution  of  alum  in  which 
a  carbon  print  is  placed  after  develop- 
ment, and  to  the  acid  baths  in  platinum 
printing,  but  in  both  cases  this  is  a  mis- 
take. The  alum  or  the  acid  is  necessary 
to  complete  the  process,  but  in  neither 
case  is  it  in  any  sense  a  parallel  with  the 
hypo  bath,  and  in  neither  case  does  it 
have  any  bearing  on  the  true  permanence 
of  the  print. 

Proper  and  complete  fixing  is  quite 
as  important  as  thorough  washing,  and 
with  the  precautions  set  forth  above  it 
should  be  easily  secured. — Philip  Rourke 
in  Photography, 
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[The  following  somewhat  lengthy 
paper,  read  by  Mr.  James  Bailee  before 
the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society, 
is  the  longest  and  frankest  list  of  mis- 
takes made  and  acknowledged  by  one 
man  we  have  yet  come  across  in  our 
editorial  experience.  Mr.  Bailee  is  to 
be  thanked  for  telling  the  tale  of  his 
mistakes  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow- 
photographers. — ^Ed.  W.  p.  M.] 

Mistakes  are  of  two  kinds — those 
caused  (i)  by  want  of  knowledge,  and 
(2)  by  carelessness.    Beginners  are  usu- 


ally very  careful,  and  their  mistakes  and 
failures  are  caused  chiefly  by  want  of 
knowledge.  The  longer  we  practise  the 
less  careful  we  get.  The  great  thing  is 
to  form  correct  habits  at  first,  as  it  is  not 
easy  to  unlearn  a  bad  one.  I  had  a  good 
many  to  unlearn,  as  you  will  hear. 

I  started  photography  with  a  J-plate 
camera  outfit.  The  management  of  the 
camera  seemed  simplicity  itself,  but  I 
soon  discovered  that  I  could  easily  make 
a  few  simple  mistakes  that  spoiled  what 
might  have  been  a  good  negative.    Once 
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I  had  my  camera  blown  over,  through 
not  spreading  the  legs  wide  enough,  and 
had  the  ground  glass  broken.  I  focussed 
at  full  apertiu*e,  which  was  quite  right, 
but  I  forgot  to  stop  the  lens  down  before 
making  the  exposure.  I  several  times 
made  a  double  exposure  on  same  plate, 
often  caused  by  thinking  that  I  had  not 
drawn  the  sUde  at  the  first  exposiu^e, 
when  I  had  done  so  all  right.  I  used  to 
put  different  plates  in  my  slides.  This 
led  me  to  expose  out  of  the  proper  order, 
and  was  a  fruitful  source  of  double  ex- 
posure; this  practice  I  have  stopped.  I 
once  elaborately  posed  a  group,  but  for- 
got to  draw  the  slide,  and  wondered  for 
about  five  minutes  why  the  plate  refused 
to  develop;  even  yet  my  subjects  refuse 
to  believe  that  it  was  unintentional. 

In  taking  time  exposures  I  have  had 

quite  a  number  of  plates  spoiled  by 

holding  the  cap  in  my  warm  hand  during 

focussing.    When  placed  on  the  hood, 

moistiure  was  at  once  condensed  on  the 

cold  lens,  and  the  resulting  picture  was 

hopelessly  blurred.    It  is  best  to  attach 

the  cap  to  the  lens  with  a  thread,  as  this 

also  keeps  it  from  getting  lost.    When 

using  a  wide-angle  lens  in  my  half-plate 

camera,  and  especially  when  using  the 

rising  front,  I  have  had  quite  a  number 

of  plates  spoiled  through  the  narrower 

part  of  the  bellows  cutting  off  the  comers 

ot  the  picture.    To  prevent  this,  the 

front   part  of  the  bellows  should   be 

pulled   forward   toward   the  lens   and 

fastened  with  an  elastic  band  or  piece  of 

string.    I  had  some  plates  spoiled  at 

first  by  my  camera  not  having  been 

properly  levelled,  but  I  put  this  all  right 

by  attaching  a  spirit  level  to  the  back  of 

my  camera. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  plates  I  exposed 
were  snapshots,  and  many  of  my  mis- 
takes arose  from  the  careless  use  of  my 
Thornton  Pickhard  shutter.  It  was  the 
old  pattern,  and  several  times  on  a  blowy 
day  the  string  caught  on  something  and 
spoiled   the   exposure.    Many   a   time 


after  focussing  with  the  shutter  open,  I 
have  drawn  or  drew  my  dark  slide  with- 
out pulling  up  the  blind  to  "set,"  and 
thus  made  an  unsteady  time  exposure. 
By  handling  the  shutter  carelessly,  I 
have  changed  it  from  time  to  instan- 
taneous, and  vice  versa,  and  only  dis- 
covered the  mistake  when  I  pressed  the 
ball.  I  am  conscious  of  the  ridiculous 
figure  I  have  cut  (especially  on  a  blowy 
day)  trying  to  keep  my  focussing  cloth 
on.  I  have  remedied  this  mistake  by 
having  buttonholes  made  in  it.  I  can 
now  fix  it  to  the  camera  and  can  do  with 
less  cloth. 

On  very  sunny  days  I  have  had  a 
plate  or  two  spoiled  by  under  expos- 
ure of  my  dark  slide  to  the  sunlight. 
In  working  a  hand  camera  which  I 
bought  two  or  three  years  ago,  I  have 
been  much  troubled  by  this  fault.  I 
had  quite  a  number  of  plates  light- 
struck,  which  puzzled  many  of  the  ex- 
perts. I  found  the  cause  to  be  that  my 
slides  were  not  painted  dead  black 
inside,  and  reflected  light  from  the 
sides.  I  have  had  the  same  troubles 
with  the  Thornton  Pickhard  shutter  of 
my  hand  camera,  with  the  additional 
mistakes  of  altering  the  speed  and  for- 
getting to  alter  it  back  again.  In  fixing 
up  my  camera  I  have  neglected  to  put  it 
to  the  proper  focus,  or  have  shifted  the 
focus  accidentally. 

I  have  put  on  my  view  finder  care- 
lessly and  inclined  it  to  one  side,  or  have 
knocked  it  accidentally  off  the  straight 
without  noticing  that  I  had  done  so,  with 
the  result  that  I  did  not^get  the  picture 
that  I  intended.  I  have  fixed  my  rising 
front  and  have  omitted  to  lower  it  for 
the  next  exposure. 

The  most  serious  mistake  I  have  made 
with  both  cameras  has  been  making 
exposures,  especially  snapshots,  on  un- 
suitable days,  or  too  late  in  the  day.  I 
have  exposed  six  to  ten  plates  in  one  day, 
and  all  underexposed  and  consequently 
spoiled.    The  light  is  so  deceptive  on  a 
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dull  day  or  late  at  night  that  an  exposure 
meter  of  some  kind  is  almost  necessary. 
I  once  made  an  exposure  on  a  very  dull 
day.  The  meter  showed  thirty  seconds 
to  be  the  correct  exposure.  I  gave  it 
eight  seconds  and  got  a  fair  negative, 
though  a  little  underexposed.  The  most 
suitable  day  for  hand-camera  work 
is  one  with  sunshine  and  shadow,  with 
good  clouds.  Time  exposures  may  be 
reserved  for  autumn  and  winter.  I  have 
wasted  a  large  number  of  plates  by  trying 
to  take  moving  objects  with  too  slow  a 
speed  of  shutter.  For  several  years  I 
made  the  mistake  of  working  with  un- 
backed plates.  I  am  now  thoroughly 
convinced  that  for  almost  any  class  of 
work  a  backed  plate  is  a  great  advantage. 

When  opening  a  box  of  plates  I  made 
the  mistake  of  throwing  away  the  out- 
side wrapper.  I  now  cut  the  end  off 
it,  and  it  then  draws  off  and  on  and 
prevents  the  box  being  opened  iminten- 
tionally.  As  regards  the  keeping  of  ex- 
posed plates,  I  always  pack  them  in  the 
original  boxes  face  to  face.  I  have 
spoiled  plates  by  not  dusting  them  and 
allowing  particles  of  gritty  matter  to  get 
between  them,  and  also  by  omitting  to 
wedge  them  in  tightly  so  as  to  prevent 
them  rubbing  against  each  other.  I 
once  placed  a  piece  of  paper  between 
every  two  plates;  when  developed,  the 
mark  of  the  paper  was  quite  distinct.  I 
once  put  a  plate  in  a  box  face  downward; 
it  was  a  failure  when  developed.  An- 
other time  I  put  the  face  of  a  plate 
against  the  backing  of  another  plate. 
It  came  up  all  marked  in  the  developer. 
I  have  lost  many  a  good  negative  by  get- 
ting it  scratched  or  marred.  I  have  not 
had  one  wasted  since  I  began  keeping 
them  in  envelopes,  which  may  be  had 
for  a  few  pence  per  loo. 

As  regards  development  of  plates,  the 
mistakes  I  have  made  are  numberless. 
First,  I  used  to  have  a  high  table  and 
stood  all  the  time;  later,  I  got  a  lower 
table,  at  which  I  can  work  sitting.    Then 


I  did  not  see  that  the  top  of  my  table 
was  perfectly  horizontal,  and  my  dishes 
not  being  level,  the  solutions  ran  to  one 
side,  leaving  part  of  the  negative  dry 
either  in  the  developer  or  in  the  hypo. 
I  had  quite  a  number  of  plates  spoiled 
through  a  little  false  economy  in  the 
quantity  of  developer  or  hypo  used.  I 
also  made  the  mistake  of  not  shaking  up 
the  hypo  before  using  it.  At  first  I 
started  with  a  small  red  fabric  lamp,  and 
had  no  trouble  with  it  except  that  the 
night  lights  sometimes  went  out  or 
burned  very  low.  Some  years  ago  I  got 
a  paraffin  lamp  with  red  glass,  and  then 
my  troubles  began.  I  made  negatives 
with  a  strip  down  the  side  or  across  the 
top  that  did  not  develop  to  the  same 
density  as  the  rest  of  it.  I  showed  the 
spoiled  negative  to  a  number  of  expe- 
rienced photographers,  but  they  were  all 
puzzled.  After  a  bit  I  discovered  that 
my  lamp  was  fogging  the  plates;  the  strip 
that  was  less  dense  was  the  part  protected 
by  the  side  of  the  developing  dish.  I 
put  a  sheet  of  red  fabric  in  front  of  my 
red  glass,  and  always  turn  my  light  up 
to  the  maximum  power  (as  far  as  it  will 
go  without  smokhig),  and  have  got  rid 
of  all  light  fog.  If  you  don't  get  clear 
glass  rebates  on  all  your  negatives,  then, 
probably  your  light  is  not  safe,  or  there 
is  some  fault  in  your  dark  slides.  In 
arranging  my  dishes,  I  made  the  mistake 
of  placing  my  hypo  at  the  wrong  side, 
and  in  lifting  a  plate  sometimes  a  drop 
of  hypo  fell  imnoticed  into  the  develoi>er, 
or  on  some  dish  or  plate,  with  disastrous 
results.  I  now  put  two  or  three  dishes 
of  hypo  on  the  right  side,  close  to  the 
water.  I  change  the  plate  from  one 
dish  of  hypo  to  the  other,  which  helps  to 
remove  any  excess  of  stain.  The  alum 
bath  I  discontinued  for  a  time,  but  found 
a  hypo  developed  negative  was  all  the 
better  of  it.  I  have  made  the  mistake  of 
not  having  the  alum  properly  dissolved, 
and  not  getting  it  to  come  off  the  nega- 
tive by  the  ordinary  washing.    Some- 
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times  this  white  precipitate  was  formed 
on  the  plate  through  the  plate  not  having 
been  rinsed  enough  before  being  put  in 
the  alum.  I  now  wash  the  plate  for  half 
an  hour  or  more  before  placing  it  in 
the  alum. 

I  spoiled  many  plates  by  lifting  them 
carelessly  and  marking  them  with  my 
fingers.    Now  I   lift  up  a  plate  with 
my   knife   till   I   can  catch  it  by  the 
edges.    At  first  I  put  my  knife  in  the 
hypo  to  lift  a  plate,  and  then  made  the 
mistake  of  using  it  similarly  in  the  de- 
veloper.   Now  I  put  my  right  hand  only 
into  the  hypo  and  lift  the  plate  by  the 
edges  with  my  left  hand.    In  rubbing 
oS  the  back  with  a  damp  sponge  I  have 
marked  it  with  my  fingers  or  carelessly 
sparked  water  on  a  plate  lying  in  the 
developing  dish.    After  getting  a  plate 
thus  accidentally  wet,  I  have  omitted  to 
wet  the  whole  of  it  instantly  with  clean 
water.    The  wet  spot  developed  up  long 
before  the  rest  of  the  plate.    Now  I 
always  put  the  plate  in  the  developer 
without  removing  the  backing;  after  the 
image  begins  to  appear  one  wipe  with  a 
sponge    takes    it    ofif    easily.    Another 
mistake  I  made  was  scratching  plates 
by  drawing  too  rough  a  brush  over  them 
to  remove  air  bubbles.    The  brush  had 
got  hard  from  lying  imused.    I  should 
have  soaked  it  for  awhile  in  water  pre- 
vious  to  using  it.    I  now  use  a  fine 
cameFs-hair  pencil  when  I  use  a  brush  at 
aU. 

Another  mistake  I  made  was  in  not 
bujong  a  thermometer,  and  in  judging 
the  heat  of  the  developing  solution  with 
my  finger;  sometimes  it  was  too  hot  and 
again  it  was  too  cold.  Before  starting 
to  develop,  I  always  make  up  a  i6  ounce 
bottle  of  water  to  60°  in  summer  and  65° 
in  winter  and  place  it  where  I  can  put 
my  hand  on  it  in  the  dark.  Another 
thing  I  omitted  to  take  into  account  was 
the  diflFerence  in  heat  of  the  developing 
dish  if  washed  in  hot  or  cold  water, 
resi>ectively,  before  pouring  in  the  next 


developer.  A  hot  dish  brought  up  the 
temperature  and  forced  on  development, 
while  a  cold  dish  caused  the  develop- 
ment to  become  slower.  I  have  always 
developed  with  pyro  soda,  but  for  a  long 
while  I  made  the  mistake  of  making  up 
the  full  quantity  of  16  or  20  oimces.  I 
nearly  always  had  to  throw  out  some. 
Now  I  make  up  the  half  quantity  of  the 
sulphite  and  bromide  as  a  stock  solution, 
and  from  this  make  smaller  quantities 
of  developer  with  pyro.  I  keep  this  in 
a  small  bottle,  as  it  oxidizes  more  readily 
in  a  large  bottle.  In  making  up  the 
developer  I  made  two  mistakes:  (i)  I 
did  not  use  boiled  water,  and  (2)  I  used 
to  shake  it  vigorously.  I  discovered  that 
both  of  these  things  caused  the  developer 
to  oxidize  more  quickly.  For  a  long 
time  I  developed  all  my  plates  with  same 
strength  of  developer.  After  a  bit  I 
learned  that  a  subject  with  very  strong 
contrasts,  that  is  to  say,  with  white  ob- 
jects and  deep  shadows,  required  a 
longer  exposure  and  a  weaker  developer, 
while  a  subject  deficient  in  light  and 
shade  required  less  exposiu^e  and  a 
stronger  developer.  Although  I  have 
found  this  to  be  correct,  yet  I  often  forget 
it,  and  am  again  forcibly  reminded  of  it 
by  producing  a  negative  that  might  have 
been  very  much  better  if  I  had  taken 
time  to  think  a  little  before  exposing  it, 
or  before  developing  it. 

I  soon  found  that  it  was  a  mistake  to 
develop  fast  plates  and  fast  exposiu^es  too 
quickly,  as  it  did  not  give  time  for  the  detail 
in  the  shadows  to  come  up,  and  produced 
hard  negatives.  I  have  time  and  again 
made  the  mistake  of  stopping  development 
of  a  plate  before  the  detail  in  the  shadows 
appeared,  simply  because  the  high  lights 
were  getting  too  dense;  when  I  ought  to 
have  gone  on,  and  trusted  to  correcting 
my  mistakes  by  reduction  afterward.  I 
have  also  spoiled  many  plates  that  were 
correctly  exposed,  by  stopping  the  devel- 
opment too  soon.  This  error  of  judg- 
ment was  often  made  in  the  days  when 
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I  used  to  turn  my  light  up  and  down,  and 
sometimes  had  not  turned  it  up  far 
enough,  or  it  was  made  through  having 
too  much  bromide  in  the  developer,  the 
plate  becoming  dense  on  the  surface  only, 
while  the  image  had  not  gone  through 
the  film.  The  bromide,  in  this  instance, 
had  not  been  added  to  restrain  the  de- 
veloper, but  had  been  painted  on  the  sky 
to  keep  the  clouds  from  being  lost.  I 
have  done  this  very  successfully,  but  the 
mistake  I  made  was  in  not  rinsing  the 
negative  before  again  placing  it  in  the 
developer.  A  negative  treated  in  this 
way  requires  more  apparent  density.  I 
don't  make  the  mistake  now  of  turning 
my  light  up  and  down,  but  always  keep 
it  full  and  make  it  safe  with  fabric.  I 
have  tried  pyro-metol  developer,  and 
have  foimd  that  it  brought  out  the  detail, 
but  very  often  produced  a  negative  so 
soft  as  to  be  flat.  For  portraiture,  I 
think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage.  It 
certainly  softens  the  negative.  I  have 
often  got  a  passable  negative  from  an 
underexposed  plate,  by  a  lengthened 
development  in  a  weaker  developer.  I 
sometimes  add  a  little  metol  to  my  pyro 
developer  if  I  find  the  plate  under- 
exposed, as  it  combines  with  the  p)^o, 
and  the  plate  does  not  even  need  to  be 
rinsed.  I  now  keep  a  tank  with  cold 
water  in  it,  into  which  I  place  a  negative 
which  I  find  is  showing  too  much  con- 
trast or  where  the  detail  in  the  shadows 
is  not  making  its  appearance. 

I  have  spoiled  a  great  many  plates 
through  fogging  them,  either  by  using 
too  much  soda  or  prolonging  develop- 
ment unduly.  I  have  had  yellow  fog, 
and  green  fog,  which  I  have  taken  off 
with  the  ferricyanide  reducer,  or  with 
the  newer  Globe  Metal  Polish  reducer; 
but  the  negative  was  scarcely  as  satis- 
factory as  one  that  had  not  been  fogged. 
I  have  fogged  quite  a  number  of  plates 
by  painting  with  soda  certain  parts  of 
them  that  were  not  coming  up,  more 
especially  if  I  rubbed  it  on  with  my 


finger.  In  developing  lantern  plates,  I 
have  spoiled  a  great  many  by  tr)dng  to 
dodge  them  during  development,  both 
with  bromide  and  soda.  The  most 
difficult  thing  in  making  lantern  slides 
is  to  judge  the  exposure  required  for 
each  negative.  I  have  lost  more  plates 
from  errors  of  judgment  in  exposure 
than  from  all  the  rest  put  together.  I 
am  now  certain  that  I  have  made  a  great 
mistake  in  not  taking  the  actinometer 
number  of  every  negative  that  might 
afterward  have  been  used  to  make  a 
lantern  slide,  a  bromide  enlargement,  or 
a  carbon  print.  Although  it  would  have 
been  irksome  at  the  time,  it  would 
eventually  have  saved  me  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  money.  I  have  made  the 
mistake  of  trying  to  get  a  clear  slide  from 
a  fogged  negative,  which  is  an  impossi- 
bility. Negatives  which  have  pinholes 
or  flaws  of  any  kind  require  to  be 
spotted  or  retouched  before  tr)ring  to 
make  a  lantern  slide  from  them.  I  have 
wasted  many  lantern  plates  by  not  at- 
tending to  this,  and  also  by  overdoing 
the  retouching. 

In  developing  lantern  slides,  the 
principal  mistake  I  have  made  was 
using  too  much  soda  when  tr3dng  to 
get  brown  tones,  and  thus  develop- 
ing too  quickly,  and  in  not  reversing 
the  process  when  wanting  black  tones. 
No  bromide  should  be  used  if  black 
tones  are  wanted.  When  trying  to  get 
red  tones  with  a  weak  and  restrained 
hydroquinone  developer,  I  had  a  great 
number  of  plates  spoiled  by  minute 
black  spots.  I  found  that  this  fault  was 
caused  either  by  the  hydroquinone  not 
being  properly  dissolved,  or,  more  prob- 
ably, by  particles  crystallizing  out.  I 
got  rid  of  this  trouble  by  filtering  my 
developer  through  blotting  paper  imme- 
diately before  using  it.  Brick  red  slides 
may  be  changed  to  a  mauve  color  by 
toning  them  in  a  weak  gold  bath  for  a  few 
seconds.  If  you  keep  them  too  long  in 
the  toning  solution  they  will  turn  blue. 
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I  have  also  spoiled  plates  which  were 
being  slowly  developed  by  not  rocking 
the  dish  all  the  time.  A  cloudy  unequal 
development  was  the  result.  I  have 
wasted  a  great  many  lantern  slides  by 
reducing  them  with  ferricyanide  and 
overdoing  it.  I  don't  care  for  the  yellow 
color  it  gives  them,  although  the  stain 
may  be  partially  removed  by  putting 
them  into  a  clearing  solution.  I  have 
tried  intensification  of  lantern  plates,  but 
won't  try  any  more,  as  I  never  yet  got  a 
satisfactory  slide  as  the  result.  It  is 
better  to  spend  the  time  making  a  new 
one.  In  using  either  alum  or  a  clearing 
bath  of  alum  and  citric  acid,  sometimes 
you  get  a  gray  bluish  deposit  on  the  film. 
This  I  have  omitted  to  rub  off  with  my 
finger.  I  have  now  discovered  that  it  is 
better  to  fix  your  sUdes  in  acid  hypo  than 
use  a  clearing  bath.  Once  I  spoiled  a 
lot  of  plates  by  scratching  them  badly, 
my  finger  being  very  rough  from  a  par- 
tially healed  cut.  When  rubbing  a  part 
of  the  lantern  plate  with  my  finger  to 
induce  a  development,  I  have  scratched 
it  badly  through  allowing  my  nails  to 
touch  the  film,  and  I  have  wasted  many 
a  plate  through  lifting  it  otherwise  than 
by  the  edges. 

The  reduction  and  mtensification  of 
plates  I  have  tried  with  better  results, 
but  not  without  numerous  mistakes. 
Reducing  a  plate  locally  with  ferricya- 
nide of  potassium,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
contrasts,  I  have  sparked  it  all  over  the 
plate,  or  allowed  it  to  run  down  where 
it  was  not  wanted.  Although  I  have 
managed  it  successfully,  as  a  rule  I  have 
spoiled  the  negatives  when  I  have  at- 
tempted local  reduction  by  this  method. 
Then  in  reducing  with  persulphate  of 
ammonium,  also  to  reduce  contrast,  I 
have  spoiled  plates  through  discolora- 
tion caused  by  the  plate  not  having  been 
washed  perfectly  free  of  hypo.  I  have 
lost  many  more  through  the  plates  frill- 
ing when  washing.  This  resulted  from 
risking  it  without  previous  treatment 


with  alum.  In  local  reduction  with  this 
reducer,  you  must  keep  this  reducer  in 
motion.  I  have  wasted  plates  by  wet- 
ting the  part  you  wished  reducwi  and 
then  laying  the  negative  flat  and  leaving 
it  motionless  for  two  or  three  minutes. 
I  foimd  the  reducer  in  this  case  went 
deeper  into  the  film  at  the  edges  and  left 
lines  or  marks.  I  have  tried  the  new 
reducer,  "Globe  Metal  Polish,"  and 
have  found  it  very  satisfactory.  I  have 
reduced  many  negatives  with  it  and  have 
not  spoiled  one.  The  beauty  of  it  is 
that  you  can  reduce  a  negative  partially 
and  can  take  it  up  an  hour  afterward  or 
a  month  afterward  and  finish  it.  An- 
other mechanical  process  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  contrast  is  to  stain  the  negative 
where  it  is  too  thin  with  an  analine  red 
dye,  like  fuchsin,  which,  by  retarding  the 
printing  of  the  part  treated,  allows  the 
rest  of  the  negative  to  attain  the  correct 
density.  As  regards  intensification,  I 
may  say  that  I  spoiled  a  good  many 
plates  with  the  bichloride  of  mercury 
intensification.  It  invariably  made  my 
negative  too  dense.  After  bleaching 
with  the  mercuric  chloride,  I  have  black- 
ened the  negative  with  ammonia,  with  a 
Pyro  developer,  and  with  a  Metol  de- 
veloper, but  in  every  case  made  my 
negative  too  dense.  Lately,  I  have 
tried  the  iodide  of  mercury  intensifica- 
tion and  have  got  much  better  results. 
The  chief  advantage  of  this  iodide  of 
mercury  intensification  is,  that  you  can 
watch  the  process  as  you  watch  a  plate 
come  up  in  a  developer  and  stop  it  when 
you  please.  It  is  easily  prepared.  Dis- 
solve some  sulphite  of  soda  in  water  and 
add  a  little  iodide  of  mercury;  cool  it, 
and  it  is  readv  for  use. 

I  have  printed  on  all  kinds  of  paper, 
but  chiefly  on  P.O.P.  In  printing  on 
P.O.P.,  at  first  I  spoiled  many  a  sheet 
of  paper  by  not  printing  it  deep  enough. 
I  eventually  discovered  that  it  should  be 
printed  till  the  detail  in  the  shadows 
disappeared.    I  have  seldom  printed  it 
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too  deep  when  I  was  watching  it.  Most 
of  the  paper  spoiled  through  overprinting 
was  through  forgetting  it.  For  a  long 
time  I  toned  with  gold,  then  I  tried  plati- 
num. The  toning  process  I  found  to  be 
most  diflBcult,  and  my  mistakes  and 
failures  were  numerous.  I  tried  to  tone 
too  many  prints  in  one  dish,  and  foimd 
that  they  toned  round  the  edges  before 
toning  in  the  centre.  Then  I  had  yellow 
marks,  from  allowing  the  prints  to  stick 
together  when  washing,  or  from  touching 
them  with  dirty  fingers.  I  had  much 
less  trouble  after  starting  to  tone  by 
Oliver's  method — ^the  difference  between 
which  and  the  usual  method  is,  that  the 
bath  is  not  diluted  with  water  to  the 
usual  extent,  and  instead  of  turning  over 
a  number  of  prints,  you  only  put  in  one 
or  two,  face  upward,  and  then  move  the 
toning  solution  by  rocking  the  dish. 
The  print  does  not  require  to  be  handled 
till  they  are  toned  suflBciently.  I  now 
tone  in  a  whole  plate  dish,  which  holds 
four  quarter  plate  prints.  At  first  I 
overtoned,  by  not  allowing  for  the  toning 
going  on  after  taking  them  out  the 
toning  bath;  latterly,  I  took  the  first 
prints  out  whenever  they  began  to  lose 
their  original  red  color,  and  placed  them 
in  clean,  water,  or  a  solution  containing 
salt,  where  the  toning  was  completed, 
and  then  went  on  with  the  next  four. 
The  toning  bath  gets  slower  as  you  go  on. 
Overtoning  gives  prints  a  weak  grey 
tone.  At  one  time  I  was  troubled  with 
uneven  or  double  toning,  but  got  rid  of 
the  fault  by  first  immersing  the  prints  in 
an  old  toning  bath.  I  had  some  trouble, 
caused  by  the  toning  bath  getting  spent; 
the  prints  turned  yellow.  By  adding 
more  gold,  they  toned  all  right,  but  I 
had  an  idea  that  they  were  rendered  less 
permanent.  Another  cause  of  yellow- 
ing of  prints  was  from  contamination  of 
the  toning  bath  by  h)rpo.  I  once  let  a 
drop  of  hypo  fall  into  it.  Another  time, 
in  rocking  the  dish,  I  just  touched  the 
solution  with  my  finger,  which  had  just 


been  in  the  hypo;  the  prints  immediately 
turned  yellow.  Another  time  I  put  my 
toning  solution  into  two  dishes.  One  of 
them  I  had  used  for  hypo,  but  I  thought 
if  I  washed  it  carefully  with  soap  and 
water  it  would  be  all  right.  I  poured 
in  the  toning  solution  and  then  put  in 
two  prints.  They  at  once  turned  yellow. 
I  hurriedly  Uf ted  them  out  and  put  them 
into  the  other  dish,  into  which  I  had  also 
placed. two  prints.  These  also  turned 
yellow;  and  I  had  to  throw  out  both  of 
the  toning  baths.  I  have  also  got  a  poor 
bleached  tone  by  having  the  hypo  too 
strong,  or  by  leaving  the  prints  too  long 
in  it.  Strong  hypo  gives  a  bluer  tone, 
and  I  found  I  must  give  print  less  toning. 
For  several  years  I  toned  with  chloro- 
platinate  of  potash.  It  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  always  ready  and  that  you 
can  again  use  any  you  may  have  left 
over  if  you  put  a  little  salt  in  it  I  did 
not  manage  it  at  all  well  at  first,  my 
prints  would  not  tone,  or  toned  very 
slowly.  At  last  I  discovered  that  toning 
only  goes  on  in  an  acid  solution.  This 
made  the  prints  tone  beautifully,  but 
they  went  on  toning  in  the  hypo  and  be- 
came weak  and  gray  from  overtoning. 
I  corrected  this  fault  by  neutralizing  the 
prints  in  a  weak  solution  of  washing 
soda  and  seeing  that  the  hyj)o  was 
neutral  or  slightly  alkaline.  All  this  was 
so  much  trouble  that  I  have  reverted 
to  gold.  In  cold  weather,  toning  is  in- 
clined to  get  slower,  owing  to  dishes, 
etc.,  getting  colder.  I  found  that  by 
floating  the  dish  for  a  minute  into  hot 
water,  which  you  can  keep  beside  you 
in  a  basin,  the  toning  again  went  on 
merrily.  I  tone  all  the  prints  I  have 
to  do  before  I  make  up  my  hypo  and 
this  makes  it  impossible  to  spoil  prints 
by  having  hypo  on  your  fingers,  etc. 
A  very  nice  brown  tone  can  be  got  by 
not  toning  too  far  and  then  putting  the 
prints  into  weak  hypo.  They  can  after- 
ward be  put  into  stronger  hyj)o  without 
altering  it.    I  often  use  two  hypo  baths. 
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I  always  squeegee  my  prints.  For  a 
long  time  I  used  ferrotype  plates.  The 
chief  difficulty  I  had  with  them  was, 
that  they  got  easily  scratched  and  dam- 
aged, as  you  must  keep  them  clean  in 
order  to  prevent  your  prints  sticking  to 
them.  They  may  be  cleaned  with  a  pad  of 
absorbent  cotton  and  a  few  drops  of  ben- 
zine. The  mistake  I  made  was  in  clean- 
ing them  with  a  cloth  that  was  too 
rough,  or  rubbing  them  too  hard.  Lat- 
terly I  have  been  squeegeeing  on  glass. 
I  first  wash  it  lightly  with  Monkey 
Brand,  rinse  it  off,  dry  the  glass,  then  I 
put  a  few  drops  of  paraffin  oil  on  a 
woollen  rag  and  rub  it  all  over.  Then 
I  polish  it  up  with  clean  dusters  until 
apparently  all  the  paraffin  is  rubbed  oflF. 
Meanwhile  my  dried  prints  have  been 
placed  in  clean  water,  in  which  they  are 
kept  till  they  flatten  out,  and  are  squee- 
geed with  blotting-paper  in  the  usual 
way.  I  have  not  had  a  single  print  stick 
after  this  treatment. 

In  printing  with  platinotype  paper,  the 
chief  mistake  I  have  made  was  in  judg- 
ing the  printing;  the  remainder  of  the 
process  is  mechanical.    I  have  made  the 
mistake  of  handling  the  wet  paper  rather 
roughly,  and  have  torn  it.    I  have  not 
done    much   in   carbon,    and   perhaps 
that  is  another  of  my  mistakes.    In  bro- 
mide prints,  and  bromide  enlargements, 
I  have  done  more,  and  made  more  mis- 
takes.    My  mistakes  in  exposiu^e  of  bro- 
mide enlargements  have  been  great.    I 
once  spoiled  a  number  of  sheets  of  paper 
in  tr3dng  to  produce  a  clear  print  from  a 
fogged  negative.    I  have  made  enlarge- 
mentSy  and  only  after  development  did 
I  discover  how  many  faults  my  negative 
had.     Many    faults    that    show    very 
slightly  or  do  not  show  at  all  in  a  P.O.P. 
print  will  be  very  apparent  in  an  enlarge- 
ment  or  a  lantern  slide.    I  have  tried  to 
make  an  enlargement  from  a  dense  nega- 
tive and  got  a  very  hard  print.    A  thin 
n^ative  with  plenty  of  detail  is  best.    I 
have  made  mistakes  in  exposure  which 


cannot  be  remedied  but  may  be  modified 
in  development.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  I  discovered  that  with  a  developer 
of  full  strength,  and  at  about  60®  F.,  the 
image  should  appear  in  ten  to  fifteen 
seconds,  and  over-  and  imderexposure 
judged  accordingly.  In  winter  weather, 
with  the  water  from  the  tap  at  40®  F., 
or  less,  I  have  been  misled  as  to  the  ex- 
posure. The  image  took  longer  to  come 
up,  and  this  caused  me  to  give  it  double 
the  correct  exposiu-e.  Again,  I  have 
f oimd  out  the  correct  exposure  by  a  trial 
strip  which  I  placed  in  the  developer  in 
measuring  glass.  I  have  then  made  the 
exposure  on  a  whole  sheet,  and  foimd 
that  it  would  not  come  up,  and  the  slow 
development  caused  degradation  of  the 
whites  and  spoiled  the  expected  result. 
This  was  caused  by  ice  cold  dishes 
bringing  down  the  heat  of  the  developer. 
Then  I  have  been  troubled  with  bluish- 
gray  tones  instead  of  black,  which  I 
wanted.  This  was  owing  to  my  de- 
veloper being  too  weak  or  having  too 
little  soda  in  it.  I  have,  through  over- 
exposiu-e,  or  leaving  my  print  too  long 
in  the  developer,  had  the  whites  degen- 
erated. I  have  failed  to  get  contrast 
through  overexposure,  and  failed  to  get 
the  print  to  come  up  properly  through 
imderexposure.  I  have  tried  to  fake  a 
print  during  development  either  with 
bromide  or  soda,  and  spoiled  it.  It  is 
easier  to  dodge  the  print  by  giving  one 
bit  of  the  negative  more  exposure  than 
another,  but  I  have  spoiled  prints  in  this 
way,  too. 

Bromide  paper  won't  stand  rub- 
bing with  the  finger.  I  have  tried  to 
rub  ofif  marks  of  various  kinds,  or  to 
induce  development  in  a  bit  that  would 
not  come  up,  and  have  rubbed  off  a  bit 
of  the  film  and  spoiled  the  whole  sheet. 
Another  mistake  in  the  development  of 
large  sheets  of  bromide  paper  is  not 
getting  it  to  lie  perfectly  flat  in  the 
developing  dish  before  pouring  on  the 
developer.    This  causes  unequal  devel- 
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opment.  In  working  the  Association's 
enlarging  lantern,  I  did  not  know  for  a 
long  time  how  to  focus  the  light  on  the 
back  of  the  lens  so  as  to  get  the  greatest 
amount  of  illumination.  I  find  that 
some  gentlemen  who  use  the  lantern 
still  shove  the  light  out  or  in,  when  this 
can  be  done  by  the  focusing  screw  out- 
side. In  making  an  enlarged  negative, 
I  had  it  spoiled  by  light  reflected  from  the 
pins  which  I  used  to  attach  it  to  the 
upright  board.  I  now  use  pins  which 
■don't  reflect  light.  I  also  made  the  mis- 
take of  wasting  time  and  gas  by  stopping 
it  down,  when  full  aperture  gave  equally 
good  or  better  results.  I  once  left  a 
negative  in  it,  and  got  it  broken  by  the 
next  man  who  used  it,  and  who  was  not 
to  blame  in  the  least. 

When  toning  bromide  enlargements 
with  sulphide .  of  ammonium,  I  made 
quite  a  number  of  mistakes,  mainly 
through  not  imderstanding  the  process. 
Working  with  any  paper,  I  found  that 
an  overexposed  print  with  degraded 
whites  would  not  do.  To  get  a  good 
sepia  color,  you  must  first  have  a  good 
black  print — a  print  which  has  been 
properly  exposed  and  developed  to  its 
full  extent,  and  to  the  dark  side.  If  the 
print  is  to  be  toned  by  the  hypo  alum 
process,  it  should  be  developed  till  you 
just  lose  sight  of  the  detail  in  the  shadows. 

I  first  tried  to  bleach  with  bi-chromate 


of  potash,  and  made  several  mistakes 
with  it,  and  as  I  did  not  like  the  tone  it 
gave,  I  tried  the  hypo  alum  method, 
which  pleased  me  better.  I  have  spoiled 
a  great  many  prints  with  the  hypo  alum 
process  through  heating  the  developing 
dish  unequally.  An  oven  or  water  bath, 
the  temperature  of  which  could  be  regu- 
lated at  pleasure,  would  be  a  great  im- 
provement. Because  of  the  difficulty,  I 
should  say  the  well  nigh  impossibility  of 
working  the  hypo  alum  process  in  our 
dark  room,  I  have  for  two  or  three  years 
been  toning  with  the  iodine  method,  and 
sulphide  of  soda.  Now  I  have  discarded 
that  for  the  simplest  method,  of  bleach- 
ing with  red  prussiate  and  bromide  of 
potash,  and  toning  with  sulphide  of  soda. 
This  is  the  best  method  if  you  don't  wish 
any  decrease  of  density.  The  hypo 
alum  method  should  be  used  if  the  print 
is  rather  dense. 

I  have  probably  given  you  quite 
enough  to  show  you  the  price  I  have 
paid  for  my  experience.  Sometimes  I 
have  felt  discoiu-aged,  but  on  the  whole 
my  mistakes  have  only  made  me  more 
resolute  to  persevere,  and  it  is  perhaps 
because  it  has  cost  me  so  much  that  I 
love  the  art  of  photography  as  I  do.  If 
this  paper  has  been  helpful  to  any  mem- 
ber of  this  Association,  then  the  writing 
of  it  will  not  have  been  one  of  "The 
Mistakes  I  have  made." 
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This  process  of  intensification  is  not 
exactly  new,  seeing  that  the  fact  of  its 
being  a  possible  method  was  pointed  out 
many  years  ago.  At  that  time  the 
reason  of  the  intensifying  action  and  the 
fact  that  it  was  actually  due  to  the  addi- 
tion of  a  chromium  compound,  was  not 
known.  Photographers  looked  upon  it 
as  a  curious  experiment,  rather  than  as 
XI  useful  process,  and  it  was  not  suspected 


that  by  proper  adjustment  of  the  ingre- 
dients used  the  power  of  the  intensi- 
fying action  could  be  increased  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  the  method  a 
formidable  rival  to  mercurial  methods. 
A  few  years  ago,  however,  the  process 
was  exhaustively  studied,  the  results  an- 
alyzed, and  the  conditions  that  govern 
the  amoimt  of  control  were  determined. 
The  process  was  rendered  powerful  and 
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certain,  and  it  then  was  speedily  adopted 
by  many  workers.  Its  present  popu- 
larity is  proved  by  the  fact  that  so  many 
different  manufacturers  are  now  putting 
the  materials  upon  the  market  in  the 
form  either  of  solutions  or  of  that  of 
compressed  solid  tablets. 

It  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  very 
simple  process,  and  the  necessary  ingre- 
dients are  to  be  found  in  practically 
every  photographer's  workroom.  Noth- 
ing is  required  beyond  some  potassium 
bichromate,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a 
suitable  developer.  The  process  is  ap- 
plicable to  negatives,  lantern  slides,  or 
bromide  prints,  and  in  each  case  the 
procedure  involves  the  simple  bleaching 
of  the  image,  followed  by  washing.  The 
result  is  then  developed,  washed  again, 
and  dried.  The  bleaching  solution 
works  at  its  best  when  freshly  mixed, 
but  the  separate  solutions  keep  indefi- 
nitely, and  the  mixing  involves  no 
trouble  whatever. 

A  4  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  bi- 
chromate is  required,  and  also  a  2  per 
cent,  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  that 
is  to  say,  one  made  by  adding  2  parts  of 
concentrated  acid  to  98  parts  of  water. 

For  use,  we  mix  equal  parts  of  these 
two  solutions  and  immerse  the  plate  or 
print   in   the   mixture   until   the   black 
image  is  changed  to  a  yellow-brown  one. 
The  bleaching  action  is  finished  when 
all  traces  of  the  black  or  gray  image 
have  gone.     It  will  then  be  seen  that  the 
whole  film  is  stained  yellow,  and  the 
next  operation  is  to  wash  until  this  yel- 
low stain  has  gone.    Twenty  minutes  in 
a   sjrphon    washing   tank   is   generally 
ample  for  a  negative  or  slide;  or  we  can 
wash  by  soaking,  when  half  a  dozen 
changes   of  water   will   usually   suffice 
either    for    a    print    or    plate.    When 
washed,  the  image  is  redeveloped  up  to 
full  blackness,  then  washed  and  dried. 
The   most    satisfactory    redeveloper   is 
amidol,  but  metolhydroquinone  or  gly- 
cine can  be  used  if  more  convenient. 


Rodinal,  metol,  or  hydroquinone  used 
alone  are  not  satisfactory,  neither  is  fer- 
rous oxalate,  but  pyro  can  be  employed 
if  a  brown-colored  image  is  not  objected 
to.  No  bromide  shoiild  be  used  with 
any  developer. 

The  process  can  be  repeated  on  the 
same  film  over  and  over  again,  but  usu- 
ally the  first  operation  is  sufficient.  The 
image  is  generally  of  greater  density  than 
one  would  think  as  the  result  of  mere 
visual  examination,  therefore  it  is  ad- 
visable to  make  a  trial  print  before 
repeating  the  process.  If  repetition  is 
likely  to  be  required,  use  the  amidol 
developer.  The  others  being  strongly 
alkaline,  are  very  likely  to  cause  frilling 
if  applied  more  than  once  to  the  same 
plate. 

The  process  is  very  rapid  and  safe. 
The  three  common  causes  of  failure  are 
the  use  of  stale  bleaching  solution  or 
developer,  exposure  in  too.  strong  light 
before  development,  and  the  attempt  to 
carry  out  the  process  on  films  that  were 
not  properly  fixed  in  the  first  instance. 
The  last  cause  is  a  prolific  source  of 
trouble  with  all  kinds  of  intensification, 
while  imperfect  washing  after  fixing  is 
fatal  with  nearly  all  processes  except  the 
chromium  one.  This  can  actually  be 
applied  to  a  fixed  plate  that  has  been 
rinsed  only,  though  this  procedure  is  not 
reconmiended,  but  perfect  washing  is 
essential  before  such  other  methods  as 
uranium,  or  any  of  the  mercurial  or 
silver  processes.  As  regards  exposure 
to  light,  no  exposure  at  all  is  necessary, 
as  the  image  will  develop  quite  readily 
without  it,  but  there  is  no  need  to  work 
in  the  dark-room  or  by  artificial  Ught. 
Diflfused  light  is  quite  safe  if  the  washing 
after  bleaching  is  not  carried  on  for  more 
than  about  twenty  minutes  in  an  open 
dish.  Long  exposure  to  diflfused  day- 
light or  a  short  one  to  simlight  will,  how- 
ever, render  the  image  less  easily  devel- 
opable, and  may  even  render  it  quite 
imdevelopable;  therefore,  such  exposure 
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should  be  avoided.  Further  than  this, 
the  developing  operation  should  not  be 
carried  out  in  sunlight,  for  many  devel- 
opers stain  most  violently  in  a  very 
strong  light,  though  in  other  conditions 
they  are  quite  stainless. 

Two  very  valuable  features  of  the 
process  are  its  applicability  to  bromide 
prints  and  lantern  slides.  A  weak  bro- 
mide print  is  greatly  improved  in  color 


by  the  process,  and  the  effect  produced 
on  lantern  slides  is  imequalled  by  any 
other  process  except  that  of  silver  intai- 
sification,  which  is  a  somewhat  tricky 
and  troublesome  method  in  inexperi- 
enced hands.  The  chromium  method 
gives  a  very  fine  black  tone  that  is  quite 
permanent,  while  mercury  usually  gives 
brown-toned  results,  that  are  materially 
affected  by  the  heat  of  the  lantern. 


ENLARGEMENTS  FROM  SMALL  NEGATIVES. 


"Amateur  developing  and  printing  a 
specialty,"  such  is  the  legend  which  con- 
stantly appears  on  the  noteheads  of 
many  of  our  friends.  Whether  the  pho- 
tographer loves  the  amateur  or  not,  he 
has  had  the  business  acumen  to  see  that 
the  amateur  is  anxious  to  spend  money 
with  those  who  will  assist  him.  If  the 
photographer  had  not  stepped  in  he 
would  not  have  scotched  the  amateur, 
but  would  have  raised  up  someone  else 
to  do  the  work.  Therefore,  like  a  wise 
man,  he  took  the  chance  himself. 

In  the  cities,  where  the  amateur  trade 
is  a  specialty,  the  storekeepers  are  ever 
on  the  alert  for  some  new  line  of  profit, 
and  this  season  they  are  working  en- 
largements as  a  novelty,  lo  x  12  bromide 
enlargements,  made  from  clear-cut, 
snappy  pocket  kodak  negatives,  look 
very  effective,  and  they  should  pay  well 
at  the  price  asked — 75  cents. 

Where  the  photographer  finds  a  plate 
which  is  correctly  exposed  (and  amateurs 
have  the  wildest  notions  about  this),  he 
has  the  possibilities  of  successful  en- 
largement, for  the  negative  should  be 
specially  made  to  this  end,  fetching  out 
all  the  detail  and  sharpness  possible, 
with  lots  of  snap.  It  is  advisable  to 
make  a  negative  specially  with  a  view  to 
enlargement  where  a  straight  order  for 
such  a  print  is  given,  but  where  it  is  a 
matter  of  using  an  amateur's  products. 


the  photographer  must  e'en  do  his  best. 
What  is  the  limit  of  enlargement?  Some 
excellent  enlargements  have  been  made 
up  to  fifteen  or  twenty  diameters.  This 
would  make  from  a  4  x  5  negative  a 
print  five  feet  broad.  This  is  scarcely 
a  likely  case,  but  very  considerable  en- 
largement may  oft^i  be  accomplished. 
A  little  practice,  by  inspecting  the  nega- 
tive, and  also  by  inspecting  the  enlarged 
image,  thrown  on  a  screen,  will  enable 
the  photographer  to  judge  how  far  he 
may  go.  It  is  supposed  that  if  a  con- 
siderable enlargement  is  made  some 
adequate  recompense  is  received.  We 
are  no  advocates  of  extortionate  prices, 
but  we  do  believe  in  a  man  getting  a 
reasonable  return  not  only  for  his  time, 
but  also  for  his  skill  and  knowledge.  In 
making  an  enlargement  it  is  well  first  to 
make  a  trial  on  a  strip  of  paper  to  judge 
the  length  of  exposure  required.  He 
says:  In  placing  the  sensitive  paper  in 
position  for  exposure,  a  tin  hood  is  used 
on  the  lens,  in  which  is  fitted  a  fairly 
deep  canary  glass,  and  if  this  is  of  the 
right  tint,  a  reasonable  time  may  be 
occupied  in  fixing  up  the  paper  and 
seeing  that  the  image  occupies  the  right 
position  upon  it  without  causing  any  de- 
terioration or  fog;  but  it  is,  of  course, 
wise  to  accomplish  this  part  of  the  oper- 
ation with  as  fittle  delay  as  possible.  A 
couple  of  minutes  or  so  will  do  no  hana 
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with  fairly  dense  images;  but,  if  excep- 
tionally thin  negatives  are  being  enlarged 
it  is  prudent  to  insert  a  second  sheet  of 
yellow  glass  in  the  tin  hood.  Fog,  how- 
ever, seldom  gives  any  trouble  in  en- 
larging when  reasonable  precautions  are 
taken* 

Any  dodging  or  correcting  during  ex- 
posure is  performed  by  wafting  a  card  at 
a  fair  distance  in  front  of  the  sensitive 
paper,  and,  if  vignettes  are  required,  the 
vignetter  is  placed  on  an  upright  sup- 
port a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  lens, 
and  moved  backward  and  forward  until 
the  shading  is  seen  to  be  as  desired. 

A  very  handy  little  contrivance  for 
holding  a  vignetter  in  position  between 
the  lens  and  sensitive  paper  when  en- 
larging is  formed  by  using  the  upright 
rod  of  a  microscope  lamp,  and  sliding 
the  cut-out,  to  which  the  tins  have  been 
applied,   up   and   down,    imtil  it  just 
reaches  the  right  position.    Some  work- 
ers seem  to  shirk  the  vignetting  of  pic- 
tures in  enlarging,  and  prefer  to  produce 
them  in  what  is  known  as  "solid"  form, 
but  the  vignetting  is  quite  easily  per- 
formed if  such  a  simple  method  of  hold- 
ing the  vignetter,  as  stated,  is  resorted 
to,  and  in  portraiture  it  is  often  a  distinct 
improvement. 

If  the  enlargement  is  very  large,  a  new 
worker  is  apt  to  feel  some  little  anxiety 
when  it  comes  to  development;  but  there 
is  cme  thing  fairly  certain:  when  he  has 
made  a  few  successful  prints  he  will  be  an 
enthusiast.    Once  he  masters  it  there 
will  be  no  diflSculty.    The  main  factors 
to  be  observed  in  development  are  the 
following:  First  have  plenty  of  developer 
ready,  and  see  that  quite  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  safe  light  is  provided,  so  as  to 
throw  a  suflSdency  of  light  over  the  en- 
tire developing  dish,  and  then  have  at 
least  two  good-sized  tubs  placed  in  posi- 
tion at  the  comer  of  the  dish  where  it 
has  been  decided  to  pour  ofiE  the  washing 
water. 
Have   the  developing  dish  made  of 


tightly-jointed  wood,  or  whatever  large 
size  may  be  required— we  are  speaking 
now  of  prints  up  to  life  size — and  place 
in  it  slow  cold  water  to  the  depth  of  an 
inch.  The  exposed  roll  is  then  taken  to 
one  end  of  the  dish,  and  the  operator 
handing  over  one  end  of  it  to  his  assistant 
at  the  other  side  of  the  dish,  while  he 
holds  the  other  at  his  opposite  side,  the 
roll  is  equally  unrolled  and  the  paper 
submerged  in  the  water  slowly,  care  be- 
ing observed  that  no  air-bells  get  imder- 
neath.  By  slowly  and  deliberately  un- 
rolling the  paper  equally  at  both  sides, 
this  will  be  avoided.  When  the  entire 
length  is  submerged  (of  course,  sensitive 
side  upward),  plenty  of  time  must  be 
given  for  the  paper  to  become  equally 
saturated  throughout  This  is  impor- 
tant, for,  if  care  be  not  observed  at  this 
stage,  there  will  be  a  strong  liability  of 
causing  marks,  by  imequal  develop- 
ment, during  the  next  stage  of  the  oper- 
ation. In  any  case,  it  is  a  sine  qua  non 
that  the  entire  sheet  of  paper  must  lie 
absolutely  flat  in  the  bottom  of  the  dish. 
When  the  washing  water  is  all  nm  ofiE 
after  soaking,  and  prior  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  developer,  four  or  five  minutes 
may  be  necessary  before  the  paper  is 
equally  saturated  and  exj)anded;  then, 
by  gently  lifting  the  dish,  the  water  is 
made  to  overflow  into  the  tub  that  has 
been  provided  at  one  comer,  and  the 
whole  dish  is  reared  up  on  end  for 
nearly  ten  minutes  to  drain  off  as  much 
superfluous  water  as  possible  so  as  to 
ensure  equal  development. 

If  metol  be  employed,  the  plain  solu- 
tion is  first  applied  copiously,  and  by 
rocking  the  dish  and  the  use  of  a  very 
wide  camel's-hau-  brush,  it  is  made  cer- 
tain that  every  part  of  the  surface  has 
received  the  developer.  This  is  then 
carefully  poured  back  into  the  large 
wash  basin,  into  which  a  small  quantity 
of  accelerator  has  been  placed,  and, 
when  carefully  mixed,  the  entire  wash- 
basinful  is  deftly  applied  to  the  print. 
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and  the  dish  rocked  and  the  solution 
guided  over  the  entire  surface  by  means 
of  the  brush.  If  the  exposure  has  been 
right,  the  shadows  or  dark  portions  will 
come  into  view  in  about  haft  a  minute's 
time,  and  then  the  entire  picture  develops 
beautifully  out,  any  parts  that  hangback 
being  coaxed  up  with  the  brush,  and,  if 
necessary,  a  little  extra  soda  or  potash 
being  applied,  or  it  may  be  that  bromide 
is  needed. 

If  all  goes  well,  the  result  is  something 
that  an  operator  may  well  feel  proud  of, 
and  he  is  sure  to  give  vent  to  his  feelings 
by  such  expressions  as  "he's  a  beauty." 
When  the  developer  is  nm  off,  the  print 
is  rapidly  sluiced  with  water,  to  be  fol- 
lowed with  the  fixing  solution,  all  of 
which,  in  plentiful  supplies,  must  be 
ready  at  hand,  and  no  carelessness,  even 
at  this  stage,  must  be  allowed  to  inter- 
vene, for  it  must  be  seen  that  every  por- 
tion is  quite  fixed.  The  washing  is  then 
finally  performed,  and  the  print  drained 
and  hung  up  on  the  sides  of  the  dish 
when  reared  on  end,  for,  say,  twelve 
hours,  till  quite  dry. 

The  mounting  of  these  large  prints  is 
of  course,  done  upon  cloth.  Suitable 
cotton  sheeting  can  be  had  from  any  dry 
goods  store,  and  this  is  first  soaked,  and 
wrung  out,  in  clean  cold  water,  and  nailed 
upon  a  stretcher  until  practically  drum- 
tight.  The  dry  enlargement  is  then  placed 
face  downward,  and,  by  means  of  a  wet 
mop  or  sponge,  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water  is  applied  to  the  back  thereof,  and, 


when  the  print  is  quite  wetted  equally, 
throughout,  a  good  supply  of  stiff  and 
cold  freshly-made  paste  is  evenly  spread 
over  its  back,  care  being  taken  that  the 
.  paste  is  quite  free  from  any  lumps  by 
having  pressed  the  same  through  a  bag  of 
coarse  muslin.  The  print  is  then  placed 
upon  the  stretcher  and  rubbed  into  con- 
tact, and  set  away  to  dry.  When  all  has 
gone  well  it  will  dry  up  beautifully 
smooth  and  drum-tight. 

We  said  that  this  special  work  should 
be  sufficiently  well  paid;  the  working-up 
is  an  item  which  cannot  be  overlooked. 
It  will  require  both  patience  and  expe- 
rience, but  with  the  use  of  a  little  judg- 
ment and  brains,  a  very  satisfactory  re- 
sult will  often  be  obtained  with  two  or 
three  hours'  work.  If  metol  has  been 
used  in  the  development,  a  little  ivory 
black  and  Chinese  white,  mixed  so  as  to 
yield  the  color  of  the  different  densities 
it  is  desired  to  work  up,  will  yield  any 
depth,  from  the  darkest  shadow  to  the 
very  verge  of  the  highlights,  and  the  pic- 
ture should  be  placed  under  the  light  of 
the  window  in  the  same  position  as  it  is 
intended  to  occupy  finally. 

Any  black  spots  or  eyesores  that  may 
have  to  be  removed  are  gotten  rid  of  by 
touching  them  carefully  with  a  finely 
pointed  brush,  carrying  a  little  solution 
of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  and  hypo, 
and  when  they  are  white  and  dry,  they 
are  easily  colored  to  the  tint  of  thdr 
surroundings. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Professional  Pho- 
tographers' Club  of  New  York,  held  on 
March  10,  the  following  "Aristo"  cups 
were  awarded  by  C.  F.  Becker,  to  I. 
Buxbaum,  S.  H.  Lifshey,  and  E.  F. 
Foley.  Certificates  of  honorable  men- 
tion were  awarded  to  G.  Fisher  and  A. 


Coe.  An  instructive,  if  somewhat  caus- 
tic, criticism  of  the  pictures  was  given 
by  Mr.  Mandelkem,  one  of  the  judges. 
Next  on  the  list  of  activities  of  this  or- 
ganization is  the  annual  dinner,  to  be 
held  on  March  31;  after  that,  another 
Loan  Exhibition  of  "Western  Work" 
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This  club  expects  to  be  well  represented 
at  the  New  York  State  convention. 


Society  of  Professional  Women  Pho- 
tographers of  New  York,  organized  for 
the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare  of 
the  Metropolitan  Section  of  the  P.P.S. 
of  New  York.,  and  the  betterment  of 
of  the  profession,  and  creating,  fostering, 
and  maintaining  cordial  relations  be- 
tween its  members.  The  members  meet 
once  a  month  at  the  home  or  studio 


of  a  member  and  discuss  reception  room 
and  studio  bookkeeping  matters.  Mem- 
bership is  open  to  the  wives  of  members 
or  wives  of  men  eligible  for  membership 
in  the  Metropolitan  Section  of  the  P.P.S. 
of  New  York;  or  such  women  as  are 
proprietors  of  studios  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  ofl&cers  are:  Mrs. 
Floyd  E.  Baker,  President;  Mrs.  Pirie 
MacDonald,  Treasurer;  and  Mrs.  B. 
Frank  Puffer,  Secretary,  who,  with 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Tyler  and  Mrs.  S.  H.Lifshey,. 
make  up  the  Executive  Committee. 
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THSOX7GH  a  system  of  lightings  which  he  con- 
trols, H.  W.  Von  Bremen,  of  27  East  Twenty- 
second  Street,  New  York,  is  making  enlargements 
on  chloride  papers  (Velox,  Cyko,  Argo,  Artura, 
etc.)  that  are  difficult  to  distinguish  from  direct 
prints.  These  enlargements  contain  all  the  life, 
gradation,  and  detail  found  in  the  direct  print, 
with  the  added  advantage  over  bromide  in  the 
numbeiiess  weights  and  surfaces  that  the  chloride 
papers  come  in.  Photographers  interested  in  en- 
largements would  do  well  to  write  to  Department 
3,  at  the  above  address  for  further  particulars. 

The  Photographic  Quartet^  a  series  of  short 
articles  by  some  well-known  photographers,  in 
regard  to  four  popular  lenses,  illustrated  by  re- 
productions from  their  negatives.  When  the  well- 
known  photographers  referred  to  include  such 
men  as  Frank  Barrows,  A.  T.  Proctor,  L.  A. 
Dozer,  Felix  Raymer,  and  G.  W.  Harris,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  what  they  endorse  is  worthy  of  investi- 
garioD.  The  lenses  which  they  write  so  enthusi- 
astically about  are  the  Vitax,  Versar,  and  Velo- 
stigmat,  and  if  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  lens, 
you  cannot  do  better  than  get  a  copy  of  this 
interesting  and  handsomely  illustrated  booklet, 
which  wiS  be  sent  post  free  by  the  Wollensak 
Optical  Co.,  298  Central  Avenue,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


raphy,  and  any  of  our  professional  readers  who' 
are  a^ed  to  recommend  a  good  beginner's  book 
cannot  do  better  than  to  recommend  this  one. 


The  ABC  of  Photography,  by  Fayette  J.  Clute, 
a  revised  edition  of  wMch  has  just  been  issued  by 
BuKKJS  &  Tames,  is  one  of  the  best  elementary 
books  that  nas  yet  appeared.  As  its  title  implies, 
it  is  written  for  the  amateur  taking  up  photog- 


SrNCE  our  last  issue  appeared,  we  have  tried 
samples  of  Crystalla  and  Chloralla,  the  new  de- 
velopment papers  put  on  the  market  by  the  Sussex 
Photo  Paper  Co.,  of  Newton,  N.  J.,  and  were 
well  pleasen  with  the  results.  Crystalla,  the  por- 
trait paper,  yields  a  rich,  soft  print  in  a  warm  olive 
tint—the  sort  of  prints  that  sell.  The  Chloralla 
pap)er  gave  excellent  prints  from  landscape  nega- 
tives, and  is  recommended  for  conmiercial  work. 
Samples  of  both  papers  will  be  sent  if  you  write,, 
mentioning  this  magazine. 

The  Seneca  Camera  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Rochestei,^ 
N.  Y.,  advise  that  their  new  catalogue  for  19 10 
will  be  ready  for  mailing  within  a  few  days. 
Judging  by  the  catalogues  issued  in  past  years  by 
this  progressive  company  the  loio  issue  will  con- 
tain many  novelties,  and  should  be  seen  by  every 
photographer.  A  copy  will  be  sent  on  request 
mentioning  Wilson's. 

The  many  opportunities  of  making  money  in 
photography  are  far  from  being  exhausted.  Good 
money  can  be  made  in  outdoor  work  with  a  five- 
by  seven  camera.  J.  H.  Baiines,  of  607  Gearing: 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  who  is  not  content  with 
making  less  than  $100  a  week  on  outdoor  view 
work,  has  gotten  out  a  book  of  practical  sug- 
gestions and  methods  of  successful  working  that 
he  will  be  glad  to  tell  about. 
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We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Dr.  John 
Nichol,  at  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  on  March  13. 
In  his  death  photography  in  this  country  loses  its 
oldest  practitioner  and  the  photographic  press  its 
most  respected  and  revered  leader.  Dr.  Nichol 
began  his  photographic  career  as  far  back  as  184 1, 
or  sixty-nine  years  ago.  He  would  have  com- 
pleted seventy  years  in  photogp:uphy  had  he  lived 
until  May  9.  He  was  a  chemist  by  profession, 
and  was  interested  in  the  theory  of  photography 
more  than  the  practical  side  of  it.  Later,  he  be- 
came interested  in  photographic  journalism,  and 
foimded  the  Pholo  Beacon,  in  1889,  and  for  the 
past  fourteen  years  was  editor  of  the  Armrican 
Amateur  Photographer,  lately  merged  into  Amer- 
ican Photography,  of  which  he  was  an  associate 
•editor  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Though  suffering 
from  an  incurable  disease  during  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life,  he  retained  his  genial  and  lovable 
■disposition  to  ^e  end,  and  his  memory,  covering 
photography  from  its  infancy,  never  failed  him. 
Peace  to'  his  ashes! 


We  hear  a  great  deal  about  fraternity  at  the 
State  conventions,  and  we  are  always  glad  to  see  it 
put  into  practice.  From  the  Haverhill  (Mass.) 
Record  of  March  17,  we  read  that  the  Vamey 
Studio  was  burned  to  the  groimd.  Mr.  Geo.  H. 
Hastings,  the  genial  secretary  of  the  P.  A.  of  New 
England,  at  once  offered  his  burned-out  competitor 
the  use  of  his  studio  and  workroom  until  Mr.  Var- 
ney  could  refit  his  damaged  studio.  This  is  the 
fratemalism  that  means  something. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death,  on  March  9, 
at  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  of  William  H.  Kibbe,  an 
•old  subscriber  and  contributor  to  this  journal  and 
Mosaics.    Mr.  Kibbe  was  bom  in  Johnstown  in 
1846,  receiving  his  schooling  at  Johnstown  Acad- 
emy, and  spent  the  whole  of  his  business  life  in  his 
native  town,  of  which  he  was  one  of  its  oldest  and 
most  resi>ected  citizens.     Mr.  Kibbe  learned  his 
photography  with  the  late  James  F.  Ryder,  and 
in    187 1    opened    a    studio,   which    he   occupied 
until  the  time  of  his  death.    The  high  standard 
•of  his  work  attracted  attention,  which  gave  him  a 
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reputation  extending  far  and  wide.  Not  only  a 
master  with  the  camera,  his  studio  was  hung  with 
many  evidences  of  his  skill  as  a  painter  in  caI  and 
water  colors.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  all 
town  affairs,  and  was  a  credit  to  his  profession, 
the  best  traditions  of  which  he  upheld  for  forty 
years. 

Unfortunately,  all  photographers  are  not  a 
credit  to  their  profession.  Mr.  T.  H.  Black,  of 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  advises  us  of  a  man  travelUng 
under  the  name  of  W.  Burton  Nichols,  who  ab- 
sconded with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  taken 
from  Mr.  Black's  branch  studio.  He  claims  to 
have  been  employed  at  the  Hall  Studio,  New 
York,  and  is  described  as  a  man  of  pleasing  per- 
sonality. Photographers  would  do  well  to  remem- 
ber the  name  and  be  on  the  alert. 


Portraits  in  oil,  landscapes  of  almost  inacces- 
sible parts  of  the  world,  and  photographs  of  out- 
of-the-way  places,  seldom  seen  by  Americans, 
form  an  interesting  exhibition  at  the  studio  of  W. 
H.  Partridge,  Westland  Avenue,  Boston.  Mr. 
Partridge  is  best  known  as  a  photographer,  but 
he  has  devoted  much  time  to  painting,  and  his 
landscapes,  especially  of  Alaska,  make  a  notable 
collection. 


In  our  December  issue  we  reprinted  an  article 
on  "Quality  in  Bromide  Prints,"  from  the  Aus- 
tralian Photographic  Journal.  In  going  throu^^ 
press,  this  journal's  name  was  tmfortunately  shorn 
of  its  last  word.  It  should  have  appeared  in  full, 
as  above.  We  are  glad  to  make  this  correction 
and  restore  the  missing  word. 

From  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  we  have 
received  the  portfolio  of  their  last  kodak  adver- 
tising contest.  It  is  a  beautiful  book  of  pictures, 
and  should  be  seen  by  all  photographers  who 
contemplate  entering  the  next  kodak  competition 
— and  for  such  ridh  prizes  every  photogra^^ier 
should  compete.  The  Eastman  Company  will  be 
glad  to  send  a  copy  of  the  portfolio  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  write  for  same. 
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A  PRIVILEGE  AND  A  DUTY. 


It  is  the  privilege  of  members  who 
are  in  good  standing  in  an  organization 
or  association,  to  elect  officers  for 
stated  periods. 

This  they  cheerfully  and  light-heart- 
edly do  when  the  ballots  are  prepared. 
After  voting  a  man  or  set  of  men  into 
office,  they  seem  to  think  that  having 
done  all  that  is  necessary  to  elect  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year;  they  can  go  home 
and  forget  all  about  it  imtil  another 
election  comes  round. 

That  the  electors  have  a  duty  to  the 
elected  is  a  point  entirely  overlooked 
by  the  man  who  does  the  voting. 

President  Bliss,  of  the  New  York 
Society,  was  perfectly  justified  in  his 
righteous  indignation  expressed  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  society,  for  the 
lack  of  support  from  the  men  who  had 
voted  him  into  the  presiding  officer's 
chair  twelve  months  previously. 

Such  a  disregard  of  the  duties  im- 
posed by  membership  in  a  society  for 
mutual  benefit  can  only  result  in  its 
disintegration.  The  most  powerful  or- 
ganization cannot  stand  against  indiffer- 
ence, and  the  New  York  Society  was  only 
saved  by  President  Bliss  allowing  him- 
self to  be  nominated  for  a  second  term, 
against  his  previously  stated  wish  to  retire. 


Elected  officers  are  just  like  other  men, 
and  the  fact  that  they  have  been  elected 
the  head  of  a  society  does  not  make 
their  week  fourteen  days  long.  While 
attending  to  the  affairs  of  the  society 
for  the  benefit  of  its  members,  they 
have  also  to  nm  their  own  business 
affairs. 

Members  should  realize  their  duties 
to  their  elected  officers,  and  should  not 
compel  them  to  waste  their  time  and 
energy  in  writing  four  and  five  letters 
on  one  subject  before  vouchsafing  an 
answer. 

If  you  receive  a  communication  from 
one  of  your  officers  that  demands  an 
answer,  see  to  it  that  you  answer 
promptly.  You  voted  the  man  into  his 
job,  and  the  least  you  can  do  is  not  to 
waste  his  time  making  him  write  you 
again  on  the  same  subject.  You  may  be 
very  busy,  but  it  is  quite  probable  that 
he  is  just  as  busy. 

The  round  of  applause  a  man  receives 
when  his  election  is  announced  may  be 
flattering,  but  it  will  not  do  much  to 
help  him  to  run  the  affairs  of  the  society 
to  a  successful  issue.  For  this  he  has 
to  depend  upon  the  help  of  individual 
members,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  respond 
when  called  upon. 
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PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS'  SOCIETY  OF  NEW  YORK. 


The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Professional  Photographers*  Society,  of 
New  York,  was  held  in  the  Metropolitan 
Building,  New  York,  April  6,  7,  and 
8,  and  was  as  successful  as  any  of  its 
five  predecessors.  The  attendance  was 
perhaps,  not  quite  up  to  former  records, 
but  made  up  in  enthusiasm  what  it 
lacked  in  numbers. 

Lectures  and  talks  took  the  place, 
this  year,  of  the  photographic  demon- 
strations, Mr.  Sheldon's  talk  on  the 
basic  principles  of  business  being  highly 
appreciated.  Mr.  Stevens,  director  of 
the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art,  also  gave 
a  talk  very  much  to  the  point.  The 
much-heralded  art  lecture  only  demon- 
strated that  Mr.  Chase  is  a  much 
greater  painter  than   lecturer  on   art. 

The  single  print  exhibition — ^members 
being  restricted  to  one  print  only — ^was 
fairly  good  on  the  whole.  The  poorer 
grades  of  work  show  a  steady  im- 
provement but  the  outstanding  pictures 
were  few  and  far  between.  The  ex- 
hibition was  remarkable  perhaps  for 
the  imusual  number  of  fiiie  portraits 
of  old  men  with  wrinkled  and  strongly 
marked  faces. 

The  prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  the 
best  idea  drew  many  contestants,  but 
Mr.  Howard  D.  Beach  had  little  trouble 
in  canying  ofiE  the  prize  with  his  method 
of  supplementary  skylight  lighting. 
(Illustrated  and  described  elsewhere 
in  this  issue.) 


The  election  of  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  strong  disinclination  on  the 
part  of  eligible  members  to  take  the 
presidency,  and  only  when  it  became 
apparent  that  the  Society  was  in  danger 
of  going  to  pieces  did  President  Bliss 
allow  himself  to  be  nominated  for  re- 
election. The  officers  elected  were: 
President,  H.  A.  Bliss,  Buffalo;  First 
Vice-President,  J.  E.  Hale,  Geneva; 
Second  Vice-President,  A.  L.  Newing, 
Binghamton;  Secretary,  H.  D.  Beach, 
Buffalo,  and  Al.  Lloyd,  Amsterdam, 
Treasurer. 

The  banquet,  imder  the  direction 
of  Ex-President  Bradley,  was  a  great 
success.  A  large  crowd  sat  down  at 
small  tables  and  enjoyed  an  excellent 
dinner  followed  by  an  enjoyable  enter- 
tainment. There  were  no  speeches 
with  the  exception  of  one  by  President 
W.  H.  Rau,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society. 

This  convention,  sometunes  known 
as  the  one-print  convention,  is  develop- 
ing into  a  one  man  convention  judging 
by  the  number  of  times  an  ex-president 
had  the  floor.  We  greatly  admire  a 
strong  man  and  he  is  often  necessary 
to  put  an  organization  on  to  its  fee^ 
but  by  constantly  stepping  into  the 
breach,  they  sap  the  resolution  of  the 
weaker  brethren. 

The  full  report  of  the  meeting  which 
we  have  usually  printed,  will  this  year 
appear  in  "  Section  News"  only. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  WOMEN  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


The  Women  Photographers  of  the 
United  States  will  meet  for  the  first 
time,  as  a  body,  and  as  an  organization 
for  women,  with  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  the  Photographers  of  America 


at  the  Annual  Convention  in  Milwaukee,, 
July  12  to  16.  We  are  distinct,  yet  fully 
affiliated  with  the  National  body. 

The  Board  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.,  alive  to 
the  growth  of  the  Federation  in  the  past 
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few  months  has  accorded  full  recog- 
nition, wall  space,  hours  and  support 
at  this  convention.  It  is  the  duty  of 
each  one  of  us  to  make  such  a  show, 
both  individually  and  as  a  united  body, . 
so  that  the  purpose  and  sound  business 
advantage  of  our  affiliation  shall  be 
firmly  established. 

Will  you  join  us  and  do  your  best 
towards  making  this  exhibit  by  women 
a  brilliant  and  convincing  success? 
Will  you  send  specimens  of  your  work? 
Just  three  prints,  which  will  most  thor- 
oughly represent  you!  Photographs  are 
to  be  imframed.  The  intention  is  to 
give  each  exhibitor  equal  representation 
and  to  secure  a  harmonious,  uniform 
and  impressive  display.  It  is  proposed 
to  use  glass  to  cover  each  exhibit.    All 


prints  will  be  carefully  handled  and 
hung  to  the  best  possible  advantage 
by  a  committee  selected  from  our  own 
members.  It  is  expected  that  this 
collection  of  photographs  will  attract 
great  attention  from  the  Press  of  the 
entire  country. 

Exhibitors  are  requested  to  note  on 
entries  any  objection  to  pictures  being 
reproduced  for  publication. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  labors  of  the 
Committee  and  the  Women's  Federa- 
tion, please  let  me  have  your  name  on 
or  before  May  2Sth  so  that  it  may  be 
incorporated  in  the  list  of  exhibitors  and 
placed  in  our  catalogue. 

Cordially  yours, 
Mary  Carnell. 

1 3 14  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WHAT  THE  WOMEN'S  FEDERATION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHERS' 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  HAS  TO  OFFER. 


FntST.  An  association  for  women 
Photographers  for  their  advancement 
along  artistic,  ethical  and  business  lines. 

Second.  Managed  and  controlled  by 
women  for  women  to  forward  the  best 
of  ideas  through  organization. 

Third.  Activity  in  centres  by  draw- 
ing together  the  women  of  any  locality 
under  a  good  leader  for  study  and 
social  intercourse. 

Fourth.  Through  the  "Circle"  a 
regular  exchange  of  prints,  that  women 
members  may  become  better  acquainted 
with  their  work  and  each  other. 

Fifth.  Demonstrating  the  value  of  ex- 
hibitions thoughtfully  conducted,  thereby 
creating  a  desire  for  study  and  greater 
effort. 

History, 

The  movement  to  organize  the  women 
photographers  of  America  had  its  in- 
c^tion  at  the  National  Convention  held 
in  Detroit  in  1908.     During  a  "social 


evening"  for  the  ladies,  while  the  mas- 
culine members  of  the  association  fore- 
gathered in  another  room,  a  group  of 
earnest  and  interested  professional  wo- 
men formed  a  little  caucus  of  their  own. 

They  evolved  the  "Circle,"  that 
through  an  exchange  of  prints  women 
all  over  the  country  might  become 
better  acquainted  with  each  other 
through  their  work  and  find  stimu- 
lation and  pleasure  from  periodical 
visits  through  the  mail.  So  successful 
was  this  circulation  of  work  and  ideas, 
that  the  following  year  in  Rochester, 
under  the  cordial  encouragement  of  the 
President.  Mr.  Frank  Barrows,  a  meet- 
ing was  called  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  Woman's  Section  of  the  parent 
society. 

The  year's  work  has  been  most 
encouraging,  membership  is  steadily 
progressing  and  members  write  appre- 
ciatively of  benefits  which  have  come 
to  them  through  association  with  the 
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Federation.  The  "Circle"  has  again 
proved  an  inspiring  bond  between  busy 
and  successful  women.  The  oflScers 
and  chairmen  of  the  various  sections 
have  worked  splendidly  to  carry  out 
the  ideas  of  the  organization  through 
correspondence  and  personal  influence. 
Especially  strong  work  has  been  done 
by  Mrs.  Gertrude  Kasebier,  who  con- 
ducted a  class  in  composition.  Workers 
with  the  camera  should  understand 
that  occasional  association  with  fellow- 
workers  is  well  worth  while!  If  you 
learn  from  them  or  if  you  give  of  your 
greater  knowledge,  you  are  equally 
enriched. 

Why  we  are  Associated  with  the 
P.  A.  of  A. 

Because  we  first  organized  under  their 
wing.  They  have  financed  us  and 
arranged  to  give  us  further  help  by 
supplying  an  art-critic  for  the  women's 
work.  They  have  accorded  us  full 
recognition,  good  wall  space,  special 
hours,  and  support  to  our  new  organ- 


ization at  the  coming  Convention,  July 
12-16, 1910,  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Remember  now  that  most  of  the  pro- 
gressive women  photographers  will  be 
there,  ready  to  talk  with  you  about 
their  plans  and  successes. 

Promise  now  to  our  president  that 
you  will  send  three  photographs  to  our 
Milwaukee  exhibit. 

Plan  now  to  be  with  us  and  receive 
some  of  the  benefits  of  this  organization. 

Apply  now  to  one  of  our  ofl&cers  for 
membership. 

Ofl&cers:  President,  Mary  Camell, 
1314  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa,; 
Vice-President,  Belle  Johnson,  Monroe 
City,  Missouri;  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
M.  Estelle  Jenkins,  432  N.  Park  Avenue, 
Austin  Station,  Chicago,  111. 

Chairmen  of  Committees:  Eastem 
Section,  Gertrude  Kasebier,  315  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

Middle  Section,  Katherine  Jamieson, 
Center  and  Highland  Avenues,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Western  Section,  Eola  W.  White,  8 
East  nth  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


QUALITY  OF  LIGHT  * 


As  various  new  illuminants  have 
been  placed  upon  the  commercial 
market  the  question  has  arisen  as  to 
the  relative  value  of  the  light  given 
by  them,  as  an  artificial  duplicate  of 
daylight.  Such  a  broad  use  of  the 
term  daylight  has  led  to  much  dis- 
cussion between  the  advocates  of  each 
artificial  light  source.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  author  to  submit  results  of 
some  investigations  upon  which  an 
estimate  can  be  formed  as  to  the  com- 
parative merits  of  each  of  the  more 
common  commercial  illuminants. 

♦A  Popular  Science  LecUire  delivered  at 
Witherspoon  Hall,  Philadelphia,  by  Paul  F. 
Bauder. 


None  of  the  artificial  sources  of 
light  which  the  author  has  investigated 
gives  a  quality  of  light  which  approxi- 
mates that  of  daylight.  However,  the 
proper  use  of  those  which  have  been 
investigated,  with  a  due  consideration 
as  to  their  defects,  will  tend  to  assist 
consumer  and  producer  alike  in  the 
improvement  of  present  systems  of 
illumination. 

The  development  of  civilized  man 
has  taken  place  beneath  the  light 
of  the  sun.  It  would,  therefore,  appear 
that  the  standard  of  light  for  all  pur- 
poses should  be  sunlight  and  all  of 
the  qualities  of  this  light  should  apply 
to  the  ideal  artificial  illuminant.    This 
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would  be  the  case  if  man  were  to 
labor  chiefly  out-of-doors  as  did  his 
predecessors;  but  the  requirements  of 
civilization  have  been  directed  toward 
interior  occupation.  It  is  evident  for 
this  reason  that  any  variation  from  an 
industry  imdertaken  beneath  the  light 
of  the  sun  might  require  a  variation 
in  the  character  of  light  to  be  used 
whether  it  be  natural  or  artificial. 

Daylight  is  the  only  natural  light 
source,  while  imder  the  heading 
"artificial  illuminants"  may  be  placed 
all  of  the  light  sources  which  have  been 
in  use  since  the  beginning  of  time. 

At  best,  daylight  is  greatly  variable, 
but  nevertheless  it  has  generally  been 
the  light  to  which  artificial  sources 
were  referred.  It  is  apparent  that 
this  light  must  have  certain  funda- 
mental characteristics  which  make  it  a 
standard.  A  standard  of  illumination 
must,  however,  have  certain  require- 
ments, the  most  important  of  which 
is  constancy.  There  are  so  many 
varying  conditions  which  affect  the 
light  from  the  sim  that  no  definite 
standardization  of  average  daylight  has 
been  universally  agreed  upon  by  in- 
vestigators. Those  qualities,  for  a 
standard  imit  of  illumination,  which 
mark  the  sun  as  the  ideal  illuminant 
for  the  majority  of  conditions  may 
be  classified  imder  the  following  head- 
ings: Intensity,  Color  value,  Direction 
of  rays,  Ability  to  reveal  detail,  Adapt- 
ability. 

These  five  qualities  will  be  discussed 
separately. 

Intensity  of  Daylight  Illumination. 

The  Sim  is  brightest  at  noon,  i.  e., 
the  Sim  is  at  its  maximum  intensity 
when  there  is  the  smallest  chance 
for  its  direct  rays  to  enter  the  eye 
and  injure  the  retina.  The  eye  of 
man  is  naturally  protected,  by  the 
projection  of  the  forehead,   from  the 


high  intensity  of  the  sun's  light  during 
the  larger  portion  of  the  day.  At 
sunrise  and  simset,  however,  the  rays 
of  light  of  maximum  intensity  come 
in  a  horizontal  direction  and  are  there- 
fore more  liable  to  injure  the  delicate 
interior  of  the  eye.  The  usual  presence 
of  mist  or  fog  and  the  greater  absorp- 
tion due  to  an  additional  depth  of 
atmosphere  at  the  horizon  decreases 
the  brilliancy  and  gives  to  the  light 
a  diffusion  and  color  tone,  which  causes 
no  injurious  effect  upon  the  eye.  Al- 
though the  principle  of  a  light  source 
varying  to  meet  natural  conditions 
cannot  be  applied  to  artificial  illumi- 
nants,  that  of  placing  the  light  source 
above  the  range  of  vision,  so  that  the 
natural  construction  of  the  eye  may 
be  utilized,  is  inmiediately  appreciated. 

The  diffusion  and  reflection  obtained 
in  artificially  lighted  rooms  are  far 
different  from  the  effects  obtained  with 
simlight  or  daylight.  The  height  of 
interiors  limits  man  in  employing  to 
the  best  advantage  the  principle  of 
diffusion  in  planning  artificial  illumina- 
tion. 

Actual  sunlight  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  is  a  quantity  imknown  upon 
the  earth.  The  source  of  simlight 
is  distant  from  the  surface  it  illuminates 
by  more  than  eleven  thousand  times 
the  diameter  of  this  surface.  During 
the  greater  portion  of  the  day  about 
15  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  light 
received  from  the  sun  is  diffused 
daylight,  scattered  from  finely  divided 
particles  suspended  in  the  intervening 
space  between  sun  and  earth.  If 
this  atmospheric  condition  were  not 
present,  the  sky  would  be  dark  and 
spaces  to  which  the  light  rays  were 
not  directly  admitted  would  likewise 
be  dark. 

The  eye  will  adapt  itself  to  great 
changes  in  the  intensity  of  daylight. 
A  similar  relative  percentage  change 
in  brightness  of  artiJBcial  light  sources 
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as  now  used  would  however  be  pro- 
hibitive. On  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  variation  in  intensity  has  but  a 
slight  effect  upon  the  ease  with  which 
the  average  person  can  work  under 
natural  light,  there  must  be  some 
characteristic  of  daylight  which  imder 
certain  conditions  will  produce  a  much 
more  marked  effect  upon  the  human 
eye  than  that  previously  mentioned. 
This  fact  is  shown  in  many  industries 
where  the  light  used  must  be  imiform 
in  color  value  if  not  in  intensity. 

Color  Quality   of  Daylight, 

Light  is  radiant  energy  which  in  the 
form  of  waves  of  different  lengths 
affects  the  nerves  composing  the  retina 
of  the  eye.  These  waves  express  them- 
selves as  different  colors.  Average 
daylight  or  so-called  sunlight  is  a 
clearer  and  whiter  light  than  that 
from  any  artificial  lighting  source  thus 
far  perfected.  When  allowed  to  fall 
upon  a  prism,  however,  it  is  immediately 
seen  that  this  white  light  is  composed 
of  seven  visible  and  easily  distinguished 
colors,  namely:  Red,  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet  in  vary- 
ing proportions.  These  colors  are 
the  seven  fundamental  or  visible 
spectral  colors  which  form  a  part  of 
the  total  radiation  from  the  sun.  This 
wave  radiation  or  emission  from  the 
sun  affects  the  human  sight  only  in 
that  portion  of  the  spectrum  between 
the  red  and  blue  limits. 

The  so-called  infra-red  and  ultra- 
violet extremes  of  the  spectrum,  which 
lie  on  either  side  of  these  values  of 
red  and  blue,  form  the  larger  portion 
of  the  radiation  from  artificial  sources 
and  due  to  their  wave  lengths  they 
are  lost  to  view.  It  can  readily  be 
shown  that  the  most  efficient  illuminant 
would  be  one  in  which  all  of  the  radia- 
tion properly  proportioned  as  to  color 
would    occur    between    the    limits    of 


red  and  blue  and  therefore  would  be 
visible. 

Daylight  is  composed  of  varying 
proportions  of  the  seven  visible  colors. 
The  greatest  variation  in  the  quality 
of  daylight  may  be  attributed  to  the 
varying  percentages  of  these  fimda- 
mental  colors.  In  all  forms  of  daylight 
a  certain  relationship  exists  between 
its  different  component  colors.  A  rela- 
tion remaining  practically  the  same 
imder  most  conditions  is  that  the 
amount  of  blue  light  in  nature  is  maxi- 
mum while  the  red  is  minimum.  Such 
a  relation  of  the  fundamental  colors 
can  be  likewise  noted  in  all  growths 
in  which  the  reds  are  produced  to  a 
less  degree  while  the  blues  and  violets 
are  always  apparent.  Other  primary 
colors  composing  daylight  vary  in 
amount  between  the  two  limits.  A 
similar  statement  is  true  for  all  forms 
of  light  radiation  whether  natural  or 
artificial;  in  the  latter,  however,  there 
does  not  exist  the  same  proportion  of 
fundamental  colors  as  in  any  form 
of  daylight. 

By  exhaustive  observation  it  has 
been  found  that  any  color  of  light 
can  be  duplicated  by  combining  in 
various  quantities  three  of  the  primary 
or  spectral  colors,  namely,  red,  green, 
and  blue.  In  laboratory  practice  as 
well  as  commercially  by  the  process 
of  trichromatic  photography,  it  is  shown 
that  color  shades  and  tones  can  be 
correctly  reproduced  by  the  proper 
combination  of  these  three  instead 
of  the  seven  colors.  This  principle 
has  been  embodied  in  an  instrument 
invented  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Ives,  and  called 
the  "Ives's  Colorimeter."  It  is  an 
instrument  which  gives  correct  per- 
centages of  the  three  primary  colors 
composing  the  light  from  any  of  the 
present  incandescent  light  sources.  In 
this  apparatus,  the  three  primary  colors 
of  light  are  combined  by  a  so-called 
color    mixing   device   and    allowed    to 
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fall  on  one-half  of  the  field  in  the 
instrument,  the  other  half  being  illumi- 
nated by  the  source  imder  test. 

By  regulating  the  proportion  of  the 
three  colors,  Dr.  H.  E.  Ives,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  has  duplicated 
the  color  of  average  daylight  and  has 
likewise  made  accurate  determinations 
by  this  method  of  the  proportions  of 
the  three  colors  comprising  the  light 
from  any  artificial  sources.  His  results 
are  given  in  a  paper  presented  before 
the  Illuminating  Engineering  Society. 
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Several  other  investigators,  have  like- 
wise made  measurements  which  show 
that  the  value  of  blue  light  composing 
the  average  daylight  is  much  in  excess 
of  that  obtained  independently  by  Dr. 
Nichols  and  reduced  to  same  basis  as 
measurements  made  with  colorimeter. 

As  previously  stated,  and  as  shown 
by  the  curves  in  Fig.  i,  it  is  readily 
seen  that  the  proportion  of  the  three 
colors  of  light  composing  daylight  is 
so  variable  that  a  standard  for  average 
daylight  would  be  difficult  to  obtain. 


How  variable  this  standard  is,  may 
be  more  readily  appreciated  if  one 
compares  a  series  of  colors  as  seen  in 
the  light  of  a  north  window  with  the 
same  colors  as  seen  at  a  west  window 
in  the  light  of  the  late  afternoon  sun. 
Not  only  do  the  natural  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere  produce  such  great 
changes  in  the  color  value  of  light, 
but  it  must  be  recognized  also  that 
certain  conditions  affect  this  quality 
as  much  or  more  than  atmospheric 
changes.  The  causes  of  variation  in 
the  color  of  daylight  entering  any 
space  may  be  tabulated  as  follows: 

CAUSES  INVOLVING  THE  SKY  ALONE. 

I.  Clear  blue  sky. 

2  Cloudy  sky. 

3  Overcast  sJty 

4.  Natural  conditions  due  to  rain  or  snow. 

5.  Natural  conditions  due  to  dust  or  suspended 
particles. 

6.  Artificial  conditions  due  to  smoke  or  chemical 
vapors. 

CAUSES  INVOLVING  THE  SXTUtOUNDINGS. 

1.  Condition  and  color  of  surface  of  ground. 

2.  Trees,  shrubbery,  or  gardens  in  proximity. 

3.  Walls  of  adjacent  buildings. 

4.  Character  of  windows  or  openings  for  the 
admission  of  light. 

The  color  quality  of  light  which 
enters  any  given  space  may  vary  in 
any  of  the  three  fundamental  colors 
composing  it  as  much  as  20  to  30  per 
cent.,  according  to  changeable  con- 
ditions of  atmosphere  and  surroundings. 
For  this  reason,  it  can  readily  be  imder- 
stood  that  a  standard  of  daylight  has 
not  yet  been  obtained  to  which  artificial 
illuminants  may  satisfactorily  be  com- 
pared. 

The  variations  which  have  been 
mentioned  allow  of  enough  changes 
to  take  place  to  make  daylight  of 
dififerent  qualities  imserviceable  for 
some  classes  of  interior  work.  There 
are  relatively  few  art  studios  and 
shops  where  articles  of  delicate  color 
value  are  sold  in  which  it  is  possible 
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to  make  a  proper  comparison  of  colors 
on  all  occasions.  This  is  due  to  the 
many  varying  conditions  afifecting  the 
quaUty  of  dayUght  which  enters. 

It  is  apparent  that  more  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  this  characteristic 
of  daylight  when  it  is  compared  with 
artificial  illumination.  Not  only  should 
this  condition  be  taken  into  accoimt 
in  art  galleries  and  other  locations 
where  the  color  of  decorations  plays 
an  important  part  in  making  the  sales, 
but  it  should  also  be  considered  in 
home  interiors,  offices  and  other  places 
where  the  color  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  harmonious  appearance  of 
surroimdings.  For  instance  a  man 
living  in  a  city  should  be  interested 
in  the  color  which  a  neighbor  paints 
his  house,  as  it  greatly  affects  the  light 
received  through  his  side  windows. 
Decorative  effects  are  greatly  varied 
by  the  condition  of  the  color  of  the 
surrounding  buildings,  etc.,  to  such 
an  extent  that  when  the  sun's  light 
is  reflected  from  a  light  colored  sur- 
face such  as  a  snow-covered  ground 
or  a  white  wall  of  a  building,  a  flat 
indistinct  appearance  is  given  to  in- 
terior effects.  W^th  an  exterior  ground 
sxurface  of  a  soft  color  tone  from  which 
the  hght  is  reflected  to  an  interior, 
the  quality  of  light  reflected  produces 
a  color  effect  which  greatly  improves 
the  interior  appearance. 

Direction  of  Rays  of  Light. 

The  directional  relation  of  natural 
light  plays  a  very  important  part  in 
the  general  appearance  of  any  sur- 
roundings. Maximum  daylight  is  usu- 
ally received  in  a  plane  approaching 
more  nearly  the  vertical  than  the 
horizontal,  causing  shadows  and  high 
lights  to  appear  in  correct  proportion. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  extremely 
flat  effect  would  be  caused  by  a  light 
with  almost  complete  diffusion,  caused 


in  nature  both  by  the  presence  of 
suspended  dust  particles,  clouds  and 
many  reflections  from  surrounding 
objects.  A  very  similar  effect  is  pro- 
duced when  the  difference  between 
the  lights  and  shades  is  too  highly 
accentuated  as  in  the  case  of  objects 
illuminated  by  a  search-light. 

It  is  seen  from  this  that  there  is  a 
necessity  for  directing  hght  into  such 
locations  that  there  will  be  sufficient 
direct  as  well  as  diffused  light  to  make 
a  harmonious  shading  from  high  light 
to  shadows  without  a  marked  change 
from  one  to  the  other.  Shadows  may 
be  considered  by  some  as  unimportant, 
because  it  appears  that  a  person  can 
see  almost  as  well  in  diffused  sunlight, 
caused  by  clouds,  as  in  direct  sunlight 

On  days  when  there  is  no  direct 
sunlight  there  is  considerable  shadow 
but  there  is  a  less  sharp  contrast  be- 
tween light  and  shade  because  of  the 
gradual  character  of  the  change.  Were 
it  not  that  shadows  are  always  present, 
the  work  of  the  architect  would  not 
appear  very  artistic,  particularly  in 
exterior  work.  In  interiors  the  numer- 
ous windows  acting  as  light  sources 
cause  complex  shadow  effects,  making 
the  problem  of  illumination  with  the 
proper  proportion  of  light  and  shades 
more  difficult.  The  adoption,  how- 
ever, of  the  principle  of  taking  exterior 
conditions  into  account,  would,  no 
doubt,  have  a  marked  effect. 

Shadow  depends  upon  direction  of 
light.  If  the  illumination  of  the  lower, 
or  less  illuminated,  portions  of  an 
object  in  daylight  were  interchanged 
with  upper  or  more  illuminated  por- 
tions, the  object  would  be  almost 
unrecognizable  and  constitute  a  nega- 
tive picture.  Reverse  the  condition 
and  it  at  once  stands  out  in  detail. 
With  perfect  diffusion,  however,  we 
would  have  none  of  this  light  and 
shadow  effect,  which  make  an  object 
plainly  visible. 
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Ability  to  Reveal  Detail. 

This  question  of  having  the  proper 
direction  of  light  in  order  to  make 
objects  visible,  invisible,  or  of  reveal- 
ing detail,  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
question  of  visual  acuity.  The  color 
value  of  light  in  making  possible  fine 
distinctions  of  detail  plays  a  more 
or  less  important  part  in  the  physio- 
logical effect  produced  upon  the  eye. 
It  is  found  in  daylight  that  a  person 
doing  work  which  requires  a  proper 
consideration  for  fine  lines  and  detail 
will  not  depend  upon  the  direct  light 
from  the  sun  but  will  in  all  cases  seek 
a  diffused  illumination.  This  may 
be  obtained  in  a  shadow  or  from  a 
portion  of  the  sky,  which  is  not  the 
brightest.  In  reading  a  person  will 
always  prefer  the  light  obtained  from 
a  window,  which  is  not  receiving 
direct  rays  of  the  simlight  imless  a 
shade  or  curtain  of  some  kind  obstructs 
the  direct  rays  and  softens  them  in 
intensity  and  color  value.  It  is  true 
that  different  eyes  are  affected  differ- 
ently. Some  require  more  light  of  one 
quality  than  others  but  in  the  majority 
of  cases  it  must  be  noted  that  light, 
for  proper  purposes  of  reading  or 
fine  distinction,  will  be  within  certain 
limits  of  intensity  and  must  likewise 
be  of  a  certain  quality  and  diffusion 
to  allow  the  least  possible  direct  light 
to  enter  the  eyes  of  the  observer. 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  visual 
acuity  or  power  of  revealing  detail, 
with  lights  of  different  color  value, 
the  effect  of  large  light  variation  must 
be  considered.  Most  commercial 
sources  of  light  due  to  slight  causes 
vary  so  greatly  in  their  individual 
characteristic  color  quality  that  it  is 
found  necessary,  in  order  to  properly 
designate  the  best  light  for  given  pur- 
poses^ to  turn  to  the  primary  colors 
and  note  which  is  best. 
Most  persons  find  themselves  short- 


sighted for  the  Ught  from  the  blue 
and  violet  ends  of  the  spectrum.  Pat- 
terns, when  illuminated  by  red,  green 
and  blue  light  show  that  for  the  power 
of  revealing  fine  detail  with  an  accom- 
panying ease  of  sight,  the  blue  and 
green  lights  are  to  be  preferred  to  the 
red  for  short  distances.  The  red, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  preferred  by 
the  majority  of  persons  for  revealing 
details  at  a  greater  distance.  Keeping 
this  principle  in  mind,  it  can  readily 
be  seen  what  an  unsatisfactory  effect 
would  be  produced  if  a  red  or  blue- 
violet  light  were  to  be  used  for  general 
illumination  purposes.  The  important 
requirement  for  a  light  is  then  to  be 
able  to  distinguish  color  values,  fine 
detail,  etc.,  with  the  proper  intensity 
and  direction,  whether  it  be  daylight 
or  artificial  Ught. 

The  qualities  of  efficiency  and  steadi- 
ness of  Ught  production  apply  more 
directly  to  artificial  sources  of  Ught 
than  to  that  of  dayUght.  These  quaUties 
may  be  grouped'  beneath  the  heading 
of  adaptabiUty,  inasmuch  as  all  Ught 
should  be  readily  adaptable  to  meet 
various  requirements. 

Adaptability  of  Light. 

The  Ught  from  the  sun  was  primarily 
used  for  purposes  of  mechanical  labor 
where  the  necessity  of  revealing  fine 
detail,  obtaining  proper  color  quaUty, 
and  intensity,  were  not  required  to 
such  a  great  degree  as  they  are  at  the 
present    time. 

On  account  of  the  requirements 
which  have  been  developed  in  the 
progress  of  civilization,  dayUght  has 
failed  to  answer  for  all  purposes,  due 
to  the  fact  that  our  vocations  must 
be  pursued  at  aU  times  without  depend- 
ing upon  dayUght.  For  this  reason 
the  adaptabiUty  of  aU  sources  of  Ught, 
including  both  natural  and  artificial, 
must   be   given    proper    consideration. 
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It  has  been  necessary  to  use  pris- 
matic glass  and  to  adopt  an  entirely 
new  construction  of  building  and  sky- 
lights, in  order  to  use  natural  daylight 
for  such  classes  of  eflFort  as  are  gener- 
ally undertaken  for  manufactiiring  and 
industrial  purposes.  It  is  true  that 
artificial  illuminants  must  be  adapted 
for  more  diverse  purposes  than  day- 
light. They  must  likewise  be  directed 
in  such  a  matter  as  to  meet  all  interior 
requirements.  Practically  all  commer- 
cial illuminants  have  been  designed 
with  this  thought  in  mind.  The  ideal 
light  source,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
have  such  qualities  of  color  and  ability 
to  reveal  detail,  such  intensity  and 
direction  of  maximum  rays,  as  to  make 
it  capable  in  all  conditions  of  service 
to  meet  certain  requirements  depend- 
ing on  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
work  for  which  they  were  intended. 

Artificial  Illuminants. — ^Having  dis- 
cussed the  various  characteristics  of 
daylight  in  comparison  to  artificial 
light  relative  to  the  *  previously  men- 
tioned quaUties,  we  shall  make  a  few 
direct  comparisons.  The  characteristic 
qualities  of  daylight  will  be  compared 
with  the  similar  qualities  of  the  follow- 
ing illuminants  in  an  endeavor  to 
determine  from  the  standpoint  of  adapt- 
ability which  is  the  best  for  given 
conditions: 

1 .  Carbon  treated  filament  lamp. 

2.  Carbon  untreated  filament  Isimp. 

3.  Gem  metallized  filament  lamp. 

4.  Tantalimi  filament  lamp. 

5.  Tungsten  filament  lamp. 

6.  Ncmst  lamp. 

7.  Enclosed  arc. 

8.  Upright  gas  arc. 

9.  Inverted  gas  arc. 

The  light  flux  of  all  these  lamps 
was  so  different  that  no  attempt  was 
made  to  determine  their  candle-powers. 
The  endeavor  was  made  to  obtain  the 
actual  effects  of  the  quality  of  light 
produced  by  these  sources.  The 
brilliancy   of  any  of    them   is   so   far 


below  that  of  the  sim  that  the  im- 
possibihty  of  obtaining  comparisons  in 
intensity  between  those  and  the  sun  is 
readily  apparent. 

In  referring  to  the  intensity  of  the 
light  sources  investigated,  the  advis- 
ability of  placing  a  light  source  of  high 
intrinsic  brilliancy  a  sufficient  height 
above  the  floor  level  of  any  space, 
in  order  to  benefit  by  the  principles 
previously  noted  regarding  the  sun, 
is  self-evident.  An  alternative,  like- 
wise possible,  is  to  reduce  the  intrinsic 
brilliancy  of  the  source  by  using  glass- 
ware of  proper  design  and  intensity 
to  increase  the  diffusion  of  light  suid 
to  decrease  its  brilliancy.  By  the  use 
of  this  principle,  the  necessity  of  re- 
sorting entirely  to  height  in  order  to 
produce  a  sufficient  diffusion  of  light 
is  eliminated. 

The  question  of  the  color  value  of 
given  conmiercial  light  sources  is  (me 
which  has  caused  more  diverse  opinions 
to  be  raised  than  any  other  quality 
of  artificial  illuminants.  All  artificial 
light  sources  have  a  characteristic 
quality  of  color  which  is  apparent 
from  observation.  The  color  of  the 
illuminants  investigated  may  be  tabu- 
lated as  follows: 

1.  Carbon  (new).     .     .     .  orange-yellow. 

2.  Carbon  (seasoned)     .     .  yellow. 

3.  Carbon  metallized  (new) .  pale-3rellow. 

4.  Carbon  metallized  (sea- 

soned) yellow. 

5.  Tantalum  (new)  .     .     .  yellow-white. 

6.  Tantalum  (seasoned).     .  lemon-yellow. 

7.  Tungsten  (new)    .     .     .  cream-white. 

8.  Tungsten  (seasoned) .     .  yellow-white. 

9.  Nemst  Lamp  (new 

glower) pale-lemon-yellow. 

10.  Nemst  Lamp  (seasoned 

glower) deep-lemon-yeUow. 

11.  Enclosed  Arc  (opal outer, 

clear  inner  globe)  .     .  bluish-white. 

12.  Gas  Arc,   upright   (new 

mantle) pale-gieenish-white. 

13.  Gas  Arc,   upright   (sea- 

soned mantle)  .     .     .  pale-greenish-yellow 

The  colors  of  these  sources  are  not 
readily  apparent  when  used  for  general 
illumination    purposes.      Nevertheless, 
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when  a  given  series  of  colors  is  viewed 
beneath  the  light  from  any  one  of 
them  which  in  each  case  is  compared 
to  the  similar  result  under  daylight 
illumination,  it  is  evident  that  the 
effects  produced  vary  a  great  deal 
from  the  true  color  values  as  seen 
under  daylight  illumination. 

Color  photographs  taken  under  con- 
stant conditions  of  exposure,  intensity 
of  illumination,  and  direction  of  light 
upon  plates  employing  the  principle 
of  the  Lumifere  Autochrome  process 
of  color  photography  show  that  none 
of  the  artificial  light  sources  obtain 
results  equal  to  the  daylight  eflFect, 
but  the  best  of  illuminants  can  be 
selected  by  the  correctness  with  which 
they  produce  the  daylight  efifect. 

Another  series  of  photographs,  taken 
under  similar  conditions,  show  what 
a  great  effect  the  color  quality  of  light 
has  upon  interior  decorations,  the  most 
delicate  of  which  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  colors  of  natiu-al  flowers. 

The  colors  which  compose  the  given 
color  of  light  from  each  of  the  various 
sources    used    for    these    photographs 
can  be  seen  from  the  curves  in  Fig.  2. 
The    true    importance   of   obtaining 
the  best  form  of  illuminant  in  order 
to  give  the  most  desirable  and  attrac- 
tive results  for  all  classes  of  service 
may  be  observed  when  a  comparison 
is    made    between    the    color    effects 
produced    by    carbon    and    Tungsten 
iUumination   m   comparison   with   that 
of  daylight.     The  results  show  that  a 
surprising  advance  has  been  made  in 
the  incandescent  lamp  industry  in  the 
endeavor  to  obtain  a  type  of  lighting 
unit    which    would    cause    objects    to 
appear    more    nearly    natiu'al    imder 
artificial  illumination. 

Not  only  for  store  lighting  but 
likewise  for  residence  lighting  the  pro- 
ductfon  of  the  proper  color  values 
and  of  the  proper  intensity  and  direc- 
tion of  Ught  to  give  a  pleasant  appear- 


ance to  interiors  should  be  the  general 
aim  for  all  users  of  artificial  light. 
Not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
merchant  but  likewise  from  that  of 
the  architect,  the  interior  decorator 
and  furnisher,  there  is  necessity  for 
obtaining  the  best  means  to  advance 
his  efforts  in  artistic  lines.  This  view 
should  not  be  limited  to  mere  financial 
ends  for  the  use  of  light,  but  a  lasting 
benefit  should  be  gained  by  improv- 
ing the  standards  for  all  classes  of 
human  effort  in  art  and  decoration 
as  well  as  commercialism. 
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It  has  been  shown  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  direction  of  light  there 
must  be,  for  satisfactory  illumination, 
not  a  complete  diffusion  but  a  balance 
giving  the  proper  proportion  of  light 
and  shade. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  determination 
of  how  different  interior  decorations 
are  affected  by  the  use  of  light  of  varied 
color  quality,  the  effect  accentuated 
to  a  certain  degree  may  be  observed 
by    projecting    on    a    colored    curtain 
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the  three  primary  colors  of  light — 
red,  green,  and  blue.  If  the  colors 
on  the  curtain  and  the  primary  colors 
of  directed  light  were  pure  or  free 
from  a  combination  of  color  pigments 
forming  them,  those  lines  which  were 
not  illuminated  by  a  light  of  a  corres- 
ponding color  quality,  would  appear 
black.  This  is  easily  appreciated; 
for  the  color  which  is  seen,  is  only 
the  impression  received  upon  the  retina 
of  the  eye  by  wave  lengths  of  light  which 
have  not  been  lost  by  absorption  after 
falling  on  the  colored  surface.  The 
necessity  for  obtaining  a  proper  pro- 
portion of  colors  forming  the  light 
flux  emitted  from  an  ideal  artificial 
light  'source,  whether  alone  or  with 
the  aid  of  glassware,  is  apparent. 
This  proportion  might  not  be  that  of 
dayUght,  but  the  colors  composing  the 
ideal  light  source  should  be  such  that 
there  would  be  an  equal  or  equivalent 
percentage  of  each  of  the  fundamental 
colors. 

A  question  has  arisen  among  the 
users  of  light  as  to  the  actual  eflFect 
of  raising  or  lowering  the  voltage  im- 
pressed upon  an  incandescent  lamp. 
In  changing  the  intensity  and  especially 
the  color  value  of  such  an  illuminant. 
By  means  of  the  colorimeter  the  effect 


of  voltage  on  green,  and  the  effect 
of  voltage  on  red  curves,  were  taken 
with  the  red  loo  per  cent,  in  each 
case,  to  show  what  the  variation  in 
the  green  and  red  fundamental  colors 
would  be.  The  closer  approach  to 
the  value  obtained  with  the  daylight 
value  shown  by  the  base  line  in  each 
case  of  the  Timgsten  lamp  in  compari- 
son to  the  other  incandescent  light 
sources  is  very  marked.  Another  detail 
not  to  be  overlooked  is  that  all  of  the 
electric  incandescent  lamps  tend  more 
nearly  toward  the  daylight  value  as 
the  voltage  is  increased  above  its 
normal  value. 

It  is  evident  that  the  aesthetic  tastes 
are  sometimes  appealed  to  by  an  in- 
correct use  of  illumination,  in  order 
to  impress  the  observer  with  the  beauty 
of  surroimdings.  A  more  useful  result 
would,  however,  be  obtained  by  mak- 
ing the  most  practical  efforts  to  impress 
the  user  of  artificial  light  with  the 
necessity  for  living  and  working  to 
his  best  advantage  under  conditions 
requiring  the  use  of  artificial  light 
Owing  to  the  inability  of  natural  light 
to  meet  our  modem  requirements  for 
constancy  of  intensity,  color  value,  etc, 
it  is  obvious  that  artificial  light  sources 
correctly  applied  must  be  adopted. 


ART  TRAINING. 


Being  Some  Remarks  Made  by  Mr.  Stevensi  Director  of  the  Toledo  Art 
Museum,  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Professional 

Photographers'  Society  of  New  York. 


In  my  work  I  have  to  come  in  contact 
with  a  great  many  artists  and  photog- 
raphers, and  many  of  the  latter  often 
express  themselves  as  regretting  the 
fact  that  they  did  not  have  the  education 
or  benefits  and  training  of  an  art  school. 
They  always  felt  that  within  that  train- 


ing there  was  a  magnetism,  a  magic 
key  which  would  open  up  a  door  to 
them. 

Now,  perhaps,  in  a  measure  they  are 
right.  However,  in  the  art  school,  or 
in  the  college,  it  is  not  what  we  leam 
or  what  we  know,  it  is  the  knowing  where 
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the  thing  is  that  we  want  to  find,  or 
know  by  realizing  that  it  exists.  If  we 
know  information  exists  we  can  get 
hold  of  it  when  we  want  it.  We  don't 
have  to  carry  it  around  with  us  all  the 
time. 

There  are  men  who  go  to  art  school 
and  leam  composition,  harmony,  balance 
and  color,  and  all  these  things,  and 
perhaps  they  give  ten  years  of  their 
life  for  learning  it,  and  yet  there  are 
thousands,  twenty-five  thousand  students 
I  suppose,  in  Paris  today,  a  great 
number  of  them  Americans,  but  you 
don't  find  twenty-five  thousand  artists 
coining  out  every  year.  Perhaps  five 
or  six  Americans  are  admitted  to  the 
Salon,  and  perhaps  every  other  year 
one  American  is  awarded  a  gold  medal 
in  that  great  exhibition.  Perhaps  ten 
men  out  of  the  thousands  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  from  America 
who  have  studied  art  are  represented 
in  the  Luxembourg.  So  where  do 
these  tens  of  thousands  of  men  go  who 
study  art?  They  just  fade  away  at 
the  end  of  five  years  in  the  art  schools 
of  New  York,  Chicago,  Paris,  Munich, 
and  Berlin.  And  what  is  the  reason 
for  it?  They  were  not  artists  to  begin 
with.     They  became  draftsmen. 

It's  wonderful  if  you  stop  to  think 
about  it;  but  you  don't  get  your  art 
from  the  Masters,  it  must  be  in  you. 
You  may  study  with  Whistler,  but  he 
does  not  draw  anything  for  you;  you 
may  study  imder  Chase,  but  he  does 
not  put  down  an)rthing  on  paper  for 
you.  You  put  it  down  yourself.  Per- 
haps he  tells  you  about  is  once  a  month, 
and  perhaps  he  doesn't  say  anything, 
and  finally  some  of  you  will  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  that  Mr.  Chase  or  Whistler 
did  not  put  it  down  for  you,  but  that  it 
comes  from  within  each  one  and  each 
one  has  got  to  do  it  for  himself. 

Men  in  art  schools  get  it  from  each 
other,  the  same  as  when  you  come  here 
and   get  ideas  from  each  other;  but 


each  has  a  way  of  expressing  it,  and 
here,  gentlemen,  let  me  say  the  getting 
together  is  the  thing.  One  man  has  it 
in  him  and  imparts  it  to  another.  You 
don't  know  how  a  popular  song  spreads 
through  the  coimtry,  but  you  know  you 
don't  go  to  school  to  get  it.  It  flits 
through,  from  elbow  to  elbow  and  from 
brain  to  brain,  imtil  you  can  hear  it 
everywhere,  and  you  don't  know  how 
you  got  it,  but  you  did  get  it.  That's 
like  art.  The  whole  thing  to  remember 
is  that  it  is  there  and  you  can  have  it  if 
you  want  it.  I  suppose  you  fellows  here 
in  this  great  Empire  State  have  got  more 
of  it  than  the  fellows  out  west. 

There  are  some  fellows  who  might 
feel  that  they  have  not  got  it,  but  I 
believe  it  is  there  and  they  are  just  trying 
to  find  out  about  it.  I  know  I  am.  I 
have  spent  twenty  years  studying  com- 
position, and  I  came  all  the  way  from 
Toledo  to  hear  what  Chase  has  to  say 
on  the  subject.  I  think  I  can  leam  some- 
thing that  I  do  not  know  about  it. 

Once,  when  I  was  talking  to  an 
artist,  I  asked  him  about  a  certain  com- 
position and  how  he  got  it.  He  replied, 
"I  don't  know  how  I  got  it,  really." 
Harrison  said  he  did  not  know  about  the 
science  of  composition,  but  he  sort  of 
felt  it.  And  he  did  feel  it,  but  he  don't 
know  how  he  got  it. 

Mimkacsy  should  know  something 
about  composition.  At  one  time,  when 
Mimkacsy  was  at  work  on  "The  Last 
Hours  of  Mozart,"  a  painter  friend 
went  into  his  studio  and  found  him 
before  the  great  canvas  which  was  pur- 
chased by  Senator  Aldrich,  of  Detroit, 
and  which  is  now  in  the  Museum  of 
Art.  As  I  said,  he  was  before  this 
great  canvas,  and  he  had  a  piece  of  plate 
glass,  a  cane,  and  a  coat  of  some  kind 
thrown  over  the  back  of  a  chair.  With 
this  piece  of  plate  glass  he  was  walking 
up  and  down  in  front  of  the  canvas  and 
moving  the  glass  backward  and  for- 
ward over  the  face  of  the  canvas.    If 
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you  remember  the  picture,  you  will 
recollect  that  to  the  left  Mozart  is  the 
principal  figure,  and  on  the  right  is  a 
quartette  in  knickerbockers  and  white 
stockings  rehearsing  for  the  edification(?) 
of  Mozart.  Now  those  white  stockings 
on  those  eight  legs  were  not  satisfactory 
to  Munkacsy,  and  he  was  tr3dng  to  get 
rid  of  them.  He  was  moving  this  plate 
glass  and  those  other  things  backward 
and  forward  in  front  of  that  picture 
trying  to  get  the  best  place  for  them, 
trying  to  get  the  result  he  was  seeking. 
He  probably  had  it  in  twenty  positions, 
and  he  asked  every  fellow  who  came  in 
there  where  he  thought  it  ought  to  be; 
how  far  it  ought  to  come  forward  or  how 
far  go  backward;  until  at  last  he  got  it 
where  he  was  satisfied.  He  had  probably 
been  putting  in  thirty  years  on  compo- 
sition, but  he  did  not  know  just  the  best 
place  to  put  those  things.  Now,  today 
you  will  find  the  cane  is  across  the  legs! 
That  is  but  one  of  the  laws  of  compo- 
sition, but  there  are  other  laws  which 
govern  the  planets  in  their  fight. 

Now  these  things  have  always  been 
taught  in  the  art  schools,  but  men  can 
only  get  on  the  right  track  there.  There 
is  no  great  mystery  in  schools:  men 
work  together  there  for  months  and 
just  get  ideas,  and  each  one  executes 
according  to  what  is  in  himself.  In 
the  making  of  art  there  is  no  royal  road, 
no  special  road  for  photography. 

The  photographer  can  go  just  as  far 
.  as  the  man  who  works  in  pastel,  etching, 
or  pigment.  There  is  no  limit  as  to 
what  the  man  with  the  camera  can  do. 
There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
draftsmen,  but  you  never  hear  of  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  masters.  In 
any  art  centre  there  are  thousands  of 
draftsmen  who  can  draw  a  figure  in  any 
position  and  draw  it  correctly,  but  they 
are  not  artists.  Something  else  makes 
the  artist.  The  camera  is  a  draftsman, 
and  perfect;  but  it  does  not  make  the 
artist.     It  is  something  else   and   that 


something  else  belongs  to  you,  just  as 
much  as  it  belongs  to  any  other.  You 
have  got  to  realize  that  you  must  get  it 
yourself.  No  one  can  put  it  into  you. 
You  must  first  realize  that  it  exists; 
that  certain  laws  governing  it  exist,  and 
that  you  must  know  them.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  get  it;  perhaps  not  in  the  first 
art  book  that  you  pick  up;  you  must 
live  with  it  continuously. 

Don't  believe  what  every  fellow  tells 
you,  even  if  it  be  put  in  cold  type; 
because  a  fellow  oftentimes  sets  down 
what  he  thinks,  and  it  is  taken  as  gospel 
truth  merely  because  it  is  set  down. 
The  man  generally  knows  very  little 
about  it.  However,  read  everything, 
and  then  digest  it  for  yourself.  Read 
everything  on  the  history  of  art  that 
you  can.  Perhaps  this  sounds  as  if  I 
were  talking  to  the  infant  class;  but  I 
know  I  am  not.  Study  the  history  of 
art,  and  in  that  way  will  you  get  to  know 
the  whole  thing. 

It  does  not  come  to  you  in  a  moment, 
this  knowledge  you  are  grasping  for. 
It  did  not  evolve  at  once.  Art  is  hun- 
dreds of  years  old.  It  dates  as  far  back 
as  the  cavemen,  two  hundred  thousand 
years  ago,  who  drew  animals  on  the  walls 
of  the  caverns  in  France,  and  who 
really  depicted  the  movements  of  the 
feet  of  reindeer,  as  is  proven  now  by 
instantaneous  photography.  Perhaps 
this  was  because  the  caveman  was  almost 
an  animal,  and  had  nothing  but  his 
brains  and  rude  implements  to  fight 
with,  so  that  is  how  he  saw  those  rapid 
movements.  They  saw  those  things 
which  artists  in  America  and  Europe 
have  now  commenced  to  set  down 
accurately. 

But  this  was  a  slow  evolution.  The 
( aveman  disappeared  and  in  the  ren^s- 
sance  of  the  stone  age,  men  were  not 
drawing  animals  as  designs  upon  chairs 
and  upon  rude  implements.  They  forgot 
all  about  drawing  things  of  life,  and 
away  down  through  the  times  of  the 
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Egyptians,  the  Syrians,  and  the  Babyl- 
onians men  were  trying  to  represent 
figures;  but  in  five  thousands  years  of 
evolution  they  never  got  the  figure  but 
that  it  had  its  feet  tied.  They  impressed 
you  with  size,  not  motion;  they  did 
impress  you  with  great  size. 

Five  thousand  years,  and  they  hardly 
separated  the  arms  from  the  body. 
Then  the  Greeks  came  on.  First  they 
placed  a  smile  upon  the  features,  then 
they  freed  the  arms  from  the  sides, 
then  they  made  the  figure  resting  on  one 
foot,  and  finally  they  turned  out  works 
of  art — our  ideals  today  is  sculpture. 
Then  came  the  dark  ages — sl  thousand 
years  during  which  time  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  every  bit  of  art.  Then  the 
awakening,  how  slow  it  was!  For  a 
hundred   years   or   more   they    hardly 


changed  the  composition  of  the  Virgin. 
Every  man  in  every  succeeding  gen- 
eration did  exactly  as  the  man  before 
him.  It  was  a  slow  process.  Then 
one  man  worked  away  from  those 
ideas. 

Then  there  was  another  hundred  years 
before  they  commenced  the  study  of 
anatomy,  and  another  hundred  years 
before  they  knew  anything  about  per- 
spective, and  generation  after  generation 
passed  before  the  general  knowledge 
we  possess  today.  That  knowledge  is 
yours,  just  as  much  as  it  is  the  painter's; 
but  you  have  got  to  go  after  it.  Very 
often  we  think  it  is  useless,  folly,  and 
stuff.  There  are  rules,  and  many  of 
them,  and  every  rule  can  be  broken, 
sometime  or  other,  by  a  Master  and  still 
make  a  good  thing. 


A  WHISTLER  EXHIBITION. 


An  important  and  interesting  exhibi- 
tion of  a  selection  of  paintings — ^mostly 
portraits — ^by  James  McNeill  Whistler, 
is  being  held  at  the  Metropolitan  Art 
Museum,  New  York.  Photographers 
in  and  about  New  York  should  make 
a  point  of  attending  the  exhibition. 
Among  the  pictures  shown  are  the 
originals  of  three  of  the  illustrations 
to  Sidney  Allan's  "Whistler"  article 
in  our  April  issue.  The  following  notes 
are  taken  from  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art: 

The  first  exhibition  devoted  entirely 
to  Whistler's  works  consisted  of  thirteen 
paintings  and  fifty  prints  and  was  a 
"private  view,"  held  in  London  at 
48  Pall  Mall  in  June,  1874.  In  1881, 
half  a  hundred  pastels  were  shown  at 
the  Fine  Art  Society,  in  Bond  Street, 
and  in  1883,  fifty-one  etchings  and 
dry-points  at  the  same  place.  Two 
sniall  exhibitions  were  held  in  1884, 
one    in   Dublin   and  one   in   London. 


The  years  1886  and  1889  each  saw 
an  exhibition  in  London,  and  in  1892 
was  exhibited  a  group  of  forty-four 
"nocturnes,  marines,  and  chevalet 
pieces,"  for  which  the  painter  himself 
prepared  the  catalogue.  Between  this 
last  date  and  1904  only  one  exhibition 
— ^and  that  of  lithographs — ^was  held; 
but  in  the  years  immediately  following 
that  of  Whistler's  death,  1904  and  1905, 
occurred  the  most  important  assemblages 
of  his  works — the  memorial  exhibitions 
of  Glasgow,  Boston,  Paris,  and  London. 

As  is  very  well  known,  Whistler 
took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  exhibitions,  making 
some  of  them  occasions  for  the  teach- 
ing of  his  views  in  new  and  original 
ways.  With  a  love  of  detail,  he  neglected 
nothing  and  devoted  no  little  atten- 
tion to  the  production  of  his  catalogues, 
physically  as  well  as  spiritually. 

The  brown  paper  covered  catalogue 
of  the  exhibition  of  etchings  held  at 
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the  Fine  Art  Sodety's  gallery  in  1883, 
was  issued  with  the  imprint  of  the 
artist's  home  in  Tite  Street,  Chelsea, 
and  has  been  taken  to  represent  his 
peculiar  views  of  typography  as  well 
as  of  hoisting  critics  with  petards  of 
their  own  making.  After  the  title  of 
each  etching  was  printed  a  quotation 
from  some  criticism  imder  the  general 
motto  on  the  title-page,  "Out  of  their 
own  mouths  ye  shall  judge  them." 
The  gallery  on  this  occasion  was  hung 
with  white  and  yellow,  had  yellow 
matting  on  the  floor,  yellow  chairs 
and  yellow  flowers  in  yellow  pots. 
The  attendant  at  the  door  was  in  yellow 
and  white  livery,  while  the  artist  wore 
yellow  socks,  and  his  assistants,  yellow 
cravats. 

For  the  catalogue  of  the  exhibition 
of  paintmgs  held  in  1884,  Whistler 
prepared  a  page  of  "propositions" 
called  UEnvoie,  which  we  quote  else- 
where, and  he  repeated  in  the  catalogue 
of  his  "heroic  kick  in  Bond  Street" 
in  1892,  the  use  of  quotations  from 
the  critics  for  each  tide  entry  imder 
the  general  texts,  "The  Voice  of  a 
People,"  and  a  sentence  from  the 
speech  of  the  Attorney-General  of 
England  on  the  occasion  of  the  Whistler 
vs.  Ruskm  trial:  "I  do  not  know  when 
so  much  amusement  has  been  offered 
to  the  British  public  as  by  Mr.  Whistler's 
pictures."  The  artist  triumphed  in 
this  exhibition  of  his  pictures  and  his 
wickedness  in  showing  through  the 
published  extracts  from  criticisms  the 
futility  of  many  of  the  early  judgments 
is  seen  to  lie  deeper  than  humor — ^to 
be  his  conviction  of  his  own  worth. 

The  first  New  York  exhibition  of 
work  by  Whistler  was  made  by  Messrs. 
H.  Wunderlich  &'  Co.,  m  March,  1889, 
when  sixty-two  "Notes,"  "Harmonies," 
and  "Nocturnes,"  were  shown  with 
all  the  accessories  of  yellow  hangings, 
flowers,  furniture,  and  footmen  of  the 
exhibition  m  London  in  1883. 

In  arranging  the  present  exhibition 


no  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  com- 
mittee having  it  in  charge  to  include 
the  prints,  either  lithographic  or  from 
etched  plates,  which  many  of  his 
admirers  consider  entitle  the  artist 
to  rank  with  Rembrandt  and  the 
greatest  of  the  masters  of  this  art,  nor 
yet  to  embrace  a  large  number  of  his 
pastels  and  paintings  in  oils.  Only 
so  many  paintings  and  pastels  have 
been  included  as  serve  to  show  the 
development  of  the  painter's  art  in 
these  mediums,  through  the  best  obtain- 
able examples — ^up  to  the  limit  of  the 
space  at  our  disposal,  namely,  the 
large  central  hall  in  the  recently  com- 
pleted wing  on  Fifth  Avenue.  In 
general  excellence  of  the  selection, 
the  collection  may  be  compared  to  the 
exhibition  of  Whistler's  own  arranging, 
held  in  1892. 

The  paintings  here  shown  number 
31  in  oils  and  15  in  pastels.  They 
will  remain  on  exhibition  until  the 
end  of  May. 


Propositions  by  James  McNeill 

Whistler* 

A  PICTURE  is  finished  when  all  trace 
of  the  means  used  to  bring  about  the 
end  has  disappeared. 

To  say  of  a  picture,  as  is  oiien  said 
in  its  praise,  that  it  shows  great  and 
earnest  labor,  is  to  say  that  it  is  incom- 
plete and  unfit  for  view. 

Industry  in  Art  is  a  necessity— not 
a  virtue — ^and  any  evidence  of  the 
same,  in  the  production,  is  a  blemish, 
not  a  quality;  a  proof,  not  of  achie^'e- 
ment,  but  of  absolutely  insufficient 
work,  for  work  alone  wiU  efface  the 
footsteps  of  work. 

The  work  of  the  master  reeks  not 
of  the  sweat  of  the  brow — suggests 
no  effort — and  is  finished  from  its 
beginning. 


erdei'n,  Scotland 


By  Mkhkim  Studio,  New  York 


Woman  in  Pink 
ing  Sidney  Allan's  Arlicle 


6.  A  Butterfly  8.     Mrs.  Herman  Duryea 

7.  Study  in  Green  and  Black  9.     A  Quiet  Hour 

lUvslraling  Sidney  Allan's  AtlicU 
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MASTERS  IN  PORTRAITURE— JOHN  W.  ALEXANDER. 


BY   SIDNEY   ALLAN. 


Comparatively  few  American 
portrait  painters  have  achieved  an 
international  reputation.  Vinton,  Chase, 
MacCameron,  and  Cecilia  Beaux,  all 
aspire  to  this  distinction,  but  John 
W.  Alexander  is  the  only  one  whose 
paintings  have  been  purchased  by 
numerous*  museums  in  Europe  and 
America,  who  is  a  constant  exhibitor 
in  international  picture  shows,  and 
whose  art  (which  is  more  important 
than  any  material  success)  represents 
an  individual  style,  that  is  recognizable 
at  the  first  glance.  A  John  W.  Alexander 
will  never  be  mistaken  for  the  work 
of  any  other  painter. 

His  strength  and  originality,  as  a 
portraitist  depends  largely  on  line 
arrangement.  Also  his  color  schemes 
are  unusual  and  interesting,  but  we 
cannot  appreciate  these  qualities  in 
black  and  white  reproductions.  It 
is  the  management  of  lines,  the  inven- 
tion of  curious  shapes,  and  the  ever 
varying  combination  of  unusual  curves 
that  fascinate  us  in  these  pictures. 
He  is  a  remarkable  manipulator  of 
women's  gowns.  Each  figure  repre- 
sents a  new  and  generally  successful 
experiment,  and  I  know  of  nobody 
who  can  twist  a  modem  tailor-made 
gown  into  more  curious  and  uncon- 
ventional folds.  Look,  for  instance, 
at  the  long  sweeping  curves  in  Figs.  3 
and  4;  or  the  bulky  shape  of  Mrs. 
Herman  Duryea's  dress  (Fig.  8). 

John  W.  Alexander  has  learned 
much  from  Japanese  prints.  He  has 
a  wonderful  finesse  of  line  and  sacrifices 
everything  to  it,  even  the  facial  apprecia- 
tion.    He    flattens    the    pictures,    and 


they  are  often  mere  pleasant  spots 
in  the  general  arrangement.  The 
spacing  is  frequently  faulty,  or  rather 
awkward,  as  in  Figs.  2  and  3.  The 
figures  do  not  fill  the  space.  The 
silhouette  of  Mrs.  Clarence  Mackay's 
figure  against  the  background  is  not 
particularly  graceful.  It  impresses  one 
as  being  odd  and  queer,  and  the  back- 
ground is  too  empty  and  monotonous 
to  offer  any  relief  to  the  dominant 
lines  of  the  figure  composition.  There 
is  no  harmony,  as  in  Fig.  4  which  is 
composed  on  very  much  the  same 
principles.  In  Fig.  4  the  figure  fills 
the  space;  the  figure  is  larger  and 
the  upright  shape  of  the  canvas  narrower 
than  in  Fig.  3.  But  the  principal 
reason,  I  believe,  is  that  this  picture 
is  treated  as  a  decorative  panel  and 
not  as  a  portrait.  The  painter  could 
take  greater  liberties.  The  head,  except- 
ing its  peculiar  downward  position,  is 
of  no  particular  interest.  The  costume, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  more  picturesque, 
almost  Oriental  in  tendency,  and  by 
introducing  a  landscape  background 
the  picture  gained  in  harmony. 

Also  Fig.  2  is  an  unsatisfactory 
composition.  The  placing  of  the  figure 
toward  the  left,  losing  a  part  of  the 
train  and  the  hem  of  the  skirt  in  the 
lower  left  comer,  is  a  novel  treatment 
and  could  produce  good  results;  but 
the  contours  of  the  skirt  are  too  straight, 
and  its  triangular  shape  so  large  that 
it  spoils  the  rest  of  the  composition. 
The  pose,  although  ordinary,  is  natural 
enough,  and  enhanced  by  the  applica- 
tion of  rectangular  lines  in  the  back- 
ground. 
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How  much  more  pleasing  to  the  eye 
is  the  treatment  of  the  skirt  in  Fig.  5, 
the  famous  "Woman  in  Gray,"  which 
represents  the  American  painter  at 
the  Luxembourg  Gallery  in  Paris. 
There  the  four  principal  lines  have 
a  beautiful  sweep,  and  are  cleverly 
supplemented  by  the  parallel  lines 
of  the  sash  and  trimmings  and  the 
accent  of  shadows  at  the  folds  and 
under  the  hem.  The  balloon-shaped 
effect  is  rather  exaggerated.  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  woman's  skirt  would 
easily  assume  such  a  curved  and  ex- 
panded appearance,  but  a  painter  has 
the  advantage  to  follow  the  whims 
of  his  fancy,  and  as  Alexander  is  par- 
ticularly fond  of  peculiar  line  effects, 
no  fault  can  be  found  with  this  some- 
what exotic  interpretation.  It  ex- 
aggerates the  feminine  element  in  a 
woman's  dress,  and  reminds  us  vaguely 
of  curious  fashions  of  former  historic 
periods.  The  figure  is  exceedingly 
well  placed,  and  the  division  of  the 
background  into  light  and  darker 
planes  helps  the  grayness  of  the  figure. 
The  treatment  of  the  profile,  hair, 
and  the  details  of  the  waist  are  most 
effective,  but  the  head  is  badly  drawn. 

The  "Woman  in  Pink"  (Fig.  i), 
at  the  Pittsburgh  Art  Institute,  is  one 
of  Alexander's  finest  efforts.  It  is 
a  very  fine  specimen  of  profile  com- 
position, and  the  feeling  of  line  is 
exquisitely  rendered.  I  have  discussed 
this  painting  at  length  in  my  Com- 
position in  Portraiture  and  for  that 
reason  will  refrain  from  any  further 
explanation  at  this  instance. 

Quite  remarkable  is  also  the  "Study 
in  Black  and  Green,"  Fig.  7,  at  the 
St.  Paul  Art  Galleries.  It  is  beautiful 
in  values,  and  the  tendency  of  broken 
lines  and  angular  undulation  furnishes 
quite  a  contrast  to  the  painter's  usual 
preference  for  long  uninterrupted  curves. 
Of  course,  these  pictures.  Figs,  i  and 
7,  as  well  as  Figs.  6  and  9,  can  hardly 


be  classified  as  portraits.  They  do 
not  give  sufficient  prominence  to  the 
face.  The  drapery  invariably  furnishes 
the  principal  note  of  interest. 

In  Fig.  6,  called  "A  Butterfly." 
the  lines  are  a  trifle  confused.  There 
is  a  fine  sweep  and  suggestion  of 
motion  in  them,  but  the  conception 
of  the  picture  is  so  sentimental  and 
overesthetic  in  character  that  it  should 
never  be  tolerated  in  portraiture  or 
any  single  figure  composition. 

Fig.  9  offers  a  beautiful  combination 
of  curves.  They  flow  around  the 
figure  with  astonishing  ease,  and  yet 
do  not  obliterate  the  correct  proportions 
of  its  form.  In  this  picture  every- 
thing is  well  related,  and,  after  all, 
sufficiently  simple  to  produce  an  har- 
monious and  poetical  effect.  Pictures 
in  this  order,  notably  Figs,  i,  7,  and 
9,  should  teach  to  every  picture  maker 
a  lesson  of  delicacy  and  grace. 

Fig.  8  is  a  genuine  portrait.  The 
chair  looks  rather  small,  and  the  hips 
of  the  lady  seem  to  be  badly  foreshort- 
ened. I  wonder  if  the  artist  did  not 
utilize  a  photograph  in  the  painting 
of  this  picture;  the  photograph  was 
out  of  focus,  and  the  painter  forgot 
to  remedy  the  error?  In  every  other 
respect  the  composition  is  above 
criticism.  Alexander  possesses  to  a 
preeminent  degree  the  gift  of  utilizing 
the  human  shape  in  such  a  way  as 
to  produce  an  interesting  silhouette 
against  the  background.  Unlike 
Whistler,  he  does  not  lose  any  part  of 
the  contour  of  the  human  form,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  accentuated  the  linear 
beauty  of  every  limb,  and  every  prom- 
inent feature  of  a  dress. 

Alexander  has  a  frank  appreciati(Hi 
of  external  character,  and  he  uses 
his  sitters  as  objective  facts,  he  sees 
them  as  curious,  unusual  shapes,  and 
emphasizes  every  beauty  of  form  that 
will  help  him  toward  some  new  and 
charming  linear  interpretation. 


A  SKTLIGHT  PLUS  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 


The  fifty-dollar  prize  awarded 
annually  by  the  Professional  Photog- 
raphers' Society,  of  New  York,  for 
the  best  idea  or  device  applicable  to 
studio  work,  was  this  year  awarded, 
with  acclamation,  to  Mr.  Howard  D. 
Beach,  of  Buffalo,  for  his  idea  of 
wiring  the  ribs  of  his  studio  skylight 
to  take  a  series  of  electric  incandescent 
lamps. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr,  Beach 
we  are  able  to  show,  by  two  photo- 
graphs, the  arrangement  of  the  lights. 
The  following  data  is  also  supplied 
by  Mr.  Beach:  Twenty-four  Tungsten 
electric  lamps  with  Holophane  shades 
or  reflectors  are  attached  to  the  ribs 
of  the  skylight.  The  lights  are  in  four 
tiers  of  six  each,  so  that  any  tier  of 
six  can  be  turned  on  or  off  with  a 
button,  or  all  operated  at  once  by  a 
switch  conveniently  located.  Twenty 
of  the  lamps  are  loo  watt  power,  and 
the  four  lower  lamps  of  250  watt  power. 


The  lamps  are  spread  three  feet 
apart  horizontally  and  two  and  a 
half  feet  vertically,  thus  making  squares 
of  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet.  In  this 
way  the  light  is  increased  in  force 
without    being    changed    in    direction. 

The  wires  are  strung  through  metal - 
tubes  running  close  to  the  ribs  and 
are  invisible.  The  lamps  with  their 
shades  give  the  otherwise  bald  sky- 
light frame  a  decorative  effect. 

The  object  of  having  the  lamps 
directly  under  the  skylight  will  be 
readily  seen.  After  you  have  posed 
the  subject  and  are  ready  for  the  ex- 
posure, and  think  that  a  little  more 
light  would  help,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  turn  on  the  lights  and  not  a  single 
change  regarding  screens,  etc.,  is  re- 
quired. This  saves  time  and  patience, 
as  the  studio  is  never  upset  and  changed 
about  when  additional  light  is  required. 

The  light  is  usually  running  through 
the  entire  sitting,  even  when  the  sun 
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is  shining,  as  the  rays  from  the  Tungsten 
lamps  have  a  decided  color  value  and 
act  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  yellow 
screen  on  the  lens  without  prolonging 
the  exposure.  For  copying  oil  paint- 
ings the  results  are  much  better  than 
when  daylight  alone  is  used. 

Another    advantage    of    the    system 
is  that  ladies  like  it,  because  they  are 


conscious  that  their  dresses  and  jewels 
look  better  under  an  artificial  light. 

Mr.  Beach  was  not  only  glad  to 
explain  his  lighting  system  for  the 
benefit  of  the  members  of  the  P.  P.  S. 
of  N.Y.,  but  returned  the  fifty  dollars 
awarded  him  to  the  somewhat  depleted 
treasury  of  the  Society. 


SOME  NOTES  ON  ENLARGING. 


Artificial  light  is  the  only  kind  that 
is  reliable  in  the  winter  months,  but 
workers  accustomed  to  daylight  enlarg- 
ing often  meet  with  troubles  when  they 
change  to  the  other  method.  These 
troubles  are  mainly  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  comparatively  weak,  large 
illuminants,  such  as  incandescent  gas, 
with  which  many  fail  to  obtain  such 
good  focus  as  they  are  accustomed  to 
see  in  enlargements  made  by  daylight. 
With  a  jx)werful  light  such  as  the  arc  or 
limelight  this  trouble  disappears,  pro- 
vided the  light  is  properly  adjusted; 
first,  because  the  brilliance  of  the  light 
enables  us  to  see  more  readily  when  the 
image  is  sharp  upon  the  screen;  and 
secondly,  because  the  smallness  of  the 
source  of  light  tends  naturally  to  produce 
sharper  definition.  We  are  assuming, 
of  course,  that  the  apparatus  employed 
is  the  usual  enlarging  lantern,  which  is 
the  most  convenient  form  to  use,  and  is 
now  obtainable  at  very  moderate  cost. 
For  the  sake  of  illustrating  the  cause  of 
the  imsharpness  which  may  be  produced 
with  a  large  light,  we  will,  however, 
briefly  consider  another  method  of  en- 
larging in  which  this  effect  is  at  a  maxi- 
mum. 

Suppose  we  have  an  enlarging  camera 
of  the  type  often  used  for  daylight  en- 
larging. In  such  a  camera  the  negative 
is  at  one  end,  the  bromide  paper  at  the 


other,  and  the  lens  in  the  centre,  the 
whole  being  so  enclosed  that  we  can  take 
the  whole  apparatus  out  of  doors  and 
expose  by  simply  directing  the  negative 
end  to  the  sky.    Used  indoors,  we  can 
expose  similarly  by  lighting  in  succession 
a  number  of  strips  of  magnesium  ribbon, 
and  moving  them  about  behind  the  nega- 
tive in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure  the  even 
illumination  of  the  whole  of  it.    In  this 
case  we  are,  in  point  of  fact,  using  a 
source  of  light  as  big  as  or  bigger  than 
the  negative  itself,  and  we  shall  find  it 
practically  impossible  to  secure  critically 
sharp  definition  over  the  whole  of  a  big 
enlargement,    even    though    the   same 
negative   will   yield  a   perfectly  sharp 
result  on  the  same  scale  when  we  use  an 
arc  light  or  limelight  with  condenser. 
The  reason   of   this  is  not  very  diffi- 
cult to  understand.    The  photographic 
image  is  not  a  very  extremely  thin  struc- 
ture, and  a  narrow  black  line  in  the 
negative  has  thickness  as  well  as  width. 
Strip  the  film  from  the  plate  and  we  see 
at  once  that  it  is  of  a  very  perceptible 
thickness,  and  if  we  consider  that  our 
assumed  narrow  black  line  consists  of 
silver,    which    most   probably   extends 
through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  film, 
it  is  apparent  that  a  very  narrow  line 
may  actually  be  thicker  than  it  is  wide, 
that  is  to  say,  it  may  be  compared  to  a 
narrow    ribbon  set    edgeways    in    the 
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gelatine  film.  Similarly,  a  very  narrow 
white  line  in  the  negative,  such  as  will 
exist  in  a  negative  of  a  fine  line  subject, 
may  be  compared  to  a  narrow  trench 
with  side  walls  of  silver.  Suppose  now 
that  we  have  a  source  of  light  behind 
this  white  line,  then  the  sides  of  the 
trench  will  be  strongly  illuminated  by 
the  light  falling  obliquely  on  them,  and 
they  will  reflect  so  much  light  that  they 
will  become  reproduced  in  the  enlarge- 
ment, with  the  result  that  the  image  of  the 
line  becomes  widened  or  made  less  sharp. 
If  the  light  falling  on  the  line  is  parallel 
and  at  right  angles  to  the  plate,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  sides  of  the  trench  will  not 
be  illuminated  at  all,  and  therefore  in  the 
enlargement  the  line  will  be  at  its  thin- 
nest. This  condition  can  be  more  or 
less  secured  in  daylight  enlarging,  while 
with  a  very  small  artificial  light  and  a 
good  condenser,  we  can  also  approach 
nearly  to  it,  but  with  magnesium  used  as 
described  we  get  about  as  far  away  as 
possible  from  the  parallel  condition. 
We  may  say  here  that  we  are  by  no  means 
dissatisfied  with  the  effect  produced  by 
the  ribbon  method,  which  is  one  we  have 
used  a  great  deal.  The  definition  given 
is  soft,  but  not  on  the  fuzzy  side,  and  it  is 
about  the  kind  of  definition  we  like  to 
see  m  an  enlargement.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sharp-cut  outlines  that  would 
be  produced  by  the  use  of  a  small  light, 
or  of  daylight,  are  quite  absent,  and 
must  not  be  looked  for;  amateurs  are, 
however,  apt  to  grumble  at  their  absence 
and  to  condemn  the  lenses,  etc.,  which 
they  assume  to  be  responsible  for  the 
loss  of  critical  sharpness. 

The  incandescent  gas  mantle  comes 
between^magnesium  (used  as  described) 
and  the  small  light  source  as  regards 
size,  and  gives  a  medium  amount  of 
sharpness.  It  is  capable  of  giving  all 
the  definition  that  is  really  desirable, 
but  it  will  not  give  the  absolute  sharpness 
that  is  so  readily  obtained  with  the  arc 
light  always  used  by  professional  en- 


largers.  The  gaslight  is,  however,  a 
relatively  weak  one,  which  fact  often 
renders  it  difficult  to  focus  with  it,  and 
so  leads  to  a  lack  of  sharpness.  To  get 
over  this  trouble  it  is  a  good  plan  to  se- 
cure focus  first  with  a  specially  thin 
sharp  negative  or  simple  ruled  screen. 
If  the  negative  is  then  inserted  in  place 
of  the  special  screen,  and  in  exactly  the 
same  position,  the  image  should  be  in 
absolutely  sharp  focus.  Very  often, 
however,  it  will  not  be,  owing  either  to 
defects  in  the  apparatus  or  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  the  operator.  The  plate- 
carrier  has  to  be  removed  to  change  the 
plate,  and  when  replaced  it  may  not  oc- 
cupy exactly  the  same  jx)sition;  that  is, 
it  may  get  slightly  out  of  register.  If 
there  are  no  springs  to  force  it  into  the 
same  register  every  time,  some  thin 
wedges  should  be  used.  It  should  al- 
ways be  so  wedged,  or  otherwise  fixed 
as  to  render  any  shaking  or  wobbling 
quite  impossible.  Then,  again,  the  two 
plates  must  be  exactly  in  the  same  reg- 
ister, and  as  the  negative  has  usually  to 
be  inserted  with  the  film  side  away  from 
the  light,  and  the  film  must  rest  on  the 
rebate  of  the  carrier  if  different  plates 
are  all  to  be  in  the  same  register,  the 
carrier  must  be  arranged  so  that  the 
plates  are  inserted  from  the  back;  that 
is,  from  the  condenser  side  of  the  car- 
rier. Very  often  this  point  is  forgotten. 
The  carrier  is  used  the  wrong  way 
round,  and  so  the  negative  and  the  test- 
plate  cannot  be  in  the  same  register 
imless  by  pure  chance  they  happen  to 
be  on  glass  of  exactly  the  same  thickness. 
Yet  another  cause  of  want  of  focus 
is  the  wrong  adjustment  of  the  light. 
Photographers  generally  know  that  the 
light  must  be  perfectly  adjusted  to  get  a 
bright,  evenly  illustrated  disk  on  the 
screen,  but  they  often  fail  to  realize  that 
perfect  focus  is  only  possible  when  the 
illumination  is  at  its  best.  The  reason 
for  this  we  cannot  go  into,  as  it  involves 
some  obscure  optical  matters,  but  it  is 
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very  important  to  understand  that  the 
same  conditions  that  give  a  "bad  disk" 
also  disturb  focus.  It  is  necessary  to 
look  very  carefully  after  the  adjustment 
of  the  light,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  readjustment  is  essential  if  the  scale 
of  enlargement  is  altered.  If  we  attend 
carefully  to  the  registration  matter  and 
also  to  the  adjustment  of  the  light,  we 
can  get  very  critical  definition  from  a 
really  sharp  negative  if  a  small  light, 
such  as  the  limelight  or  the  arc  lamp,  is 
used.  If  we  take  the  same  precautions 
with  the  incandescent  mantle  we  can  also 
get  very  excellent  results,   though  we 


must  not  expect  quite  the  same  degree 
of  sharpness;  if,  however,  we  neglect  the 
precautions  mentioned,  then  the  lack  of 
sharpness  due  to  bad  register  and  badly 
adjusted  light  may  be  added  to  that  pe- 
culiar to  the  use  of  a  large  light,  and  so 
we  may  secure  only  a  very  poor  result 
With  a  powerful  small  light  any  defect 
in  light  adjustment  is  so  strongly  en- 
dent  in  the  screen  that  it  cannot  well  be 
overlooked,  while  the  strength  of  the 
light  renders  it  comparatively  easy  to 
focus  without  a  test-plate,  and  so  the 
registration  trouble  is  avoided. — Photo 
Notes. 


A  DEVELOPER  FOR  PORTRAITURE. 


Admitting  the  well-known  char- 
acteristic of  metol  and  hydrokinone 
as  developing  agents,  I  venture  to  say 
that  I  have  experienced  the  working 
of  these  two  agents  to  be  rather  unsuited 
for  developing  portraiture,  although 
I  am  perfectly  aware  that  it  is  used 
extensively  for  this  purpose  among 
amateur  photographic  enthusiasts,  per- 
haps because  one  constantly  comes 
across  advertisements  and  recommenda- 
tions as  an  all-round  developer.  For 
a  number  of  years  I  have  used  metol 
and  quinol  for  bromide  papers,  and 
am  fully  convinced  that  for  this  par- 
ticular process  the  result  cannot  be 
surpassed  by  any  other  agents,  or  *even 
equalled,  but  for  the  class  of  negative 
required  in  portraiture  it  has  no  com- 
parison with  the  old  agent,  pyrogallic 
acid.  The  amateur's  great  mistake 
in  plate-making  is  that  incessant  de- 
termination to  produce  the  so-called 
soot  and  whitewash  negative,  and  to 
get  out  of  the  dark-room  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Quinol  being  rapid  in 
action,  and  metol  having  powerful 
density-giving   properties,    induces   the 


amateur  to  continue  its  use,  especially 
the  snapshot  photographer,  who  in 
most  cases  under-exposes  his  plates. 
I  have  known  beginners  insert  a  plate 
in  the  developing  solution,  and  if  the 
image  has  not  made  its  appearance 
in  a  few  seconds,  it  has  been  thrown 
under  the  table  in  disgust.  I  have 
myself  sometimes  taken  as  long  as 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  develop 
a  portrait  negative  with  a  dilute  solution 
of  pyro,  but  have  been  highly  pleased 
with  the  result.  Patience  is  indeed 
essential  to  the  man  whose  aim  is 
for  something  beyond  the  ordinary, 
and  even  if  he  has  to  rub  his  eyes  after 
leaving  the  dark-room  to  scrutinize 
the  quality  of  the  negative,  the  result 
will,  in  all  probability,  merit  his  con- 
fidence. 

A  Solution  of  Pyro. — ^Now  pjrro 
is  said  not  to  keep  well  in  solution 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  for  this 
reason  many  amateurs  who  perhaps 
only  expose  a  few  plates  per  week 
refrain  from  its  use;  nevertheless,  I 
differ  in  this  respect,  as  I  am  at  present 
using  a  solution  which  has  been  stand- 
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*ng  for  nearly  six  months.  The  solu- 
tions A  and  B  apart  are  quite  colorless 
and  only  when  mixed  do  they  show 
a  pale  lemon  color,  which  does  not 
aflfect  the  quality  of  the  negative,  or 
give  rise  to  stain,  when  fixed  in  an 
acid  fixing  bath,  which  should  never 
be  omitted.  The  following  formula 
I  wish  to  recommend  should  be  dis- 
pensed in  exactly  the  order  given,  the 
metabisulphite  being  first  dissolved  in 
say  an  ounce  of  hot  water,  and  after- 
ward added  to  the  bulk.  I  am  not 
in  the  habit  of  making  a  stock  solution 
of  the  pyro,  but  proceed  straight  away 

with: 

A. 

Pot.  metabisulphate    .     .     .     .     i  drni. 

Pyrogallic  add i  drm. 

Water  (distilled) 20  oz. 

B. 

Sodium  sulph.  (cryst.)  ...  6  drm. 
Sodium  rarb.  (cryst.)  ....  6  drm. 
Water  (distiUed) 20  oz. 

For  normal  exposures  use  equal 
quantities  of  each  A  and  B,  which 
very  rarely  requires  any  restrainer, 
but  where  over-exposure  is  known  a 
few  minims  of  a  10  per  cent,  will  be 
necessary.  The  above  formula,  it  will 
be  noticed,  is  a  very  economical  one 


owing  to  its  dilute  form,  which  un- 
poubtedly  is  the  secret  to  successful 
negative  making,  slow  in  working, 
but  bringing  out  all  the  detail  without 
excessive  density. 

The  Fixing  Bath. — For  the  fixing 
bath  the  under- mentioned  will  be  found 
to  give  perfectly  clear  results; 


A. — Sodium  hyposulphite 
Sodium  sulphite  . 
Water  (hot)    .     .     . 


B. — Alum  (chrome) 
Sulphuric  acid 
Water  (hot)    . 


16 

oz. 

I 

oz. 

48 

oz. 

I 

oz. 

I 

drm 

16 

oz. 

When  the  ingredients  are  thoroughly 
dissolved,  and  solutions  cooled,  pour 
B  into  A  while  stirring  rapidly.  This 
bath,  if  dispensed  correctly,  should 
remain  quite  clear,  and  can  be  used 
over  and  over  again  until  exhausted, 
which  will  be  observed  when  the 
negative  shows  sign  of  stain;  it  also 
has  the  properties  of  hardening  the 
film,  which  has  its  advantage,  par- 
ticularly in  summer  time.  The  plate 
should  remain  in  this  bath  at  least 
ten  minutes  after  it  has  apparently 
fixed  out  all  whiteness  from  the  film; 
after  fixing  wash  the  negative  in  running 
water  for  twenty  minutes. — ^A.  T.  Hall. 
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Probably  no  article  used  in  photog- 
raphy is  so  much  misunderstood,  both 
by  amateurs  and  professionals,  as  dis- 
tilled water.  Many  of  the  troubles  in 
toning  can  be  traced  to  the  impure  water 
with  which  the  toning  bath  is  made  up, 
because  the  operators  do  not,  or  will  not, 
understand  the  necessity  of  using  dis- 
tilled water.  Photographers  often  ask: 
"Is  it  necessary  to  use  distilled  water  in 
making  up  a  toning  bath;  and,  if  so, 
why?"  or  else  they  make  the  mistake  of 


thinking  that  boiled  water  and  distilled 
water  are  one  and  the  same  thing; 
whereas  a  great  difference  exists.  I 
have  known  an  amateur  to  have  almost 
the  whole  of  his  gold  precipitated  by 
using  impure  boiled  water. 

Water  dissolves  a  greater,  number  of 
substances  than'  any  other  solvent 
known,  and  consequently  is  never  found 
in  a  pure  state  naturally,  even  rain  water 
being  slightly  contaminated.  Possibly 
many  of  my  readers  will  say:  "If  I 
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draw  a  glass  of  water  from  the  tap,  it  is 
perfectly  clear  and  colorless,  and  I  can- 
not see  any  reason  why  I  should  not  use 
it  for  toning."  I  agree  that  it  is  per- 
fectly clear,  and  possibly  at  first  sight  it 
would  appear  suitable  for  toning;  but 
I  would  ask  anyone  who  thinks  this  way 
to  try  a  few  experiments  first.  Take  i 
fluidounce  of  distilled  water,  and  dissolve 
5  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  it;  then 
take  another  fluidounce  of  distilled  water, 
and  add  3  grains  of  chloride  of  sodium 
(common  salt);  when  the  silver  and 
sodium  are  quite  dissolved,  look  through 
both  solutions  at  the  light.  They  are 
perfectly  bright  and  colorless,  and  prob- 
ably, unless  you  knew  they  contained 
something  in  solution,  you  would  be 
prepared  to  declare  they  were  both  pure 
water,  as  there  is  not  sufficient  of  the 
salts  to  be  visible.  Now  mix  the  solu- 
tions; the  mixture  immediately  becomes 
cloudy,  and  eventually  we  get  a  white 
precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver.  This 
is  exactly  what  takes  place  in  another 
way,  only  the  result  is  not  so  noticeable 
when  plain  boiled  or  unboiled  tap  water 
is  used  for  making  up  gold  baths,  for 
chloride  of  gold  is  a  very  unstable  salt 
(a  necessary  quality  for  a  toning  agent), 
ready  to  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state 
upon  the  slightest  provocation;  and  in 
ordinary  tap  water  this  provocation  al- 
ways exists,  which  it  obtains  in  the 
process  of  natural  or  artificial  filtration, 
either  from  the  strata  through  which  it 
passes,  from  the  filter  beds,  from  the 
pipes  through  which  it  flows,  and  more 
especially  if  it  is  stored  in  a  cistern.  It 
is  liable  to  contain  iron,  chromium,  lead, 
and  any  other  of  the  different  salts  con- 
tained in  the  strata  through  which  it 
passes.  By  this  means  it  almost  in- 
variably contains  carbonate  or  sulphate 
of  calcium.  Boiling  will  remove  the 
carbonate  of  calcium,  or  temporary 
hardness,  by  driving  off  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  (without  which  water  cannot  dis- 
solve calcic  carbonate),  and  depositing 


the  calcic  salt  at  the  bottom  and  sides  of 
the  boiler,  as  the  "  fur"  of  kettles,  to  wit; 
but,  although  boiling  water  will  remove 
this  impurity,  it  will  not  remove  the 
sulphate,  or  permanent  hardness,  or  any 
of  the  other  salts  which  the  water  may 
contain,  and  which  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  distillation. 

A  dark  precipitate  will  sometimes  be 
noticed  at  the  bottom  of  a  toning  bath 
which  has  been  made  up  with  impure 
water  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
time.  This  precipitate  is  largely  com- 
posed of  metallic  gold,  and  some  idea 
may  be  obtained  of  the  loss  of  gold, 
which  much  more  than  neutralizes  the 
extra  cost  of  the  distilled  water. 

If  pure,  distilled  water  should  be  quite 
odorless,  tasteless,  and  leave  no  residue 
when  evaporated.  Some  distilled  water 
obtained  commercially  is  impure  through 
being  distilled  in  imperfect  apparatus. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  in  remote  dis- 
tricts to  obtain  distilled  water  commer- 
cially, but  small  quantities  may  be  dis- 
tilled at  home  easily  and  cheaply.   Water 
is  distilled  in  a  similar  way  to  that  by 
which  spirit  is  distilled,  and  all  that  is 
necessary  is  a  vessel  to  boil  the  water,  a 
pipe  to  convey  the  steam,  and  a  receiver 
to   cool   and   condense   the   latter;  for 
economy's  sake,  an  ordinary  fire  can  be 
used.    A  kettle,  preferably  a  copper  one, 
answers  well  to  boil  the  water;  one  end 
of  the  tube  is  fixed  to  the  spout  of  the 
kettle,  and  the  other  end  dips  into  a  glass 
or    earthenware    receiver,    standing   in 
water,  or  having  water  running  over  it, 
to  keep  it  cool.    In  this  way  distilled 
water  may  be  obtained  easily,  and  at 
practically  no  cost,  as  the  boiling  may 
be  done  with  the  surplus  heat  of  an  ordi- 
nary fire.     Really  the  only  expense  is 
the  tube,  which  must  be  of  brass,  copper, 
or  tin,  the  latter  for  preference;  on  no 
account  must  iron  or  lead  be  used,  as 
pure  water  eats  iron  and  lead  away  very 
quickly,  and  can  be  the  source  of  con- 
siderable trouble. 
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BY  KENNETH  ALEXANDEE. 


To  BE  really  a  pastmaster  in  photo- 
graphy means  years  of  experience  in 
every  line,  doing  one  thing  day  in  and 
day  out,  to  acquire  a  readiness  to  use 
some  bit  of  detail  work  when  called 
upon,  and,  nowadays,  a  man  who  is 
a  good  draughtsman,  and  artistic,  has 
a  big  advantage.  In  my  experience 
as  a  photographer  I  have  worked  in 
several  large  studios,  and  I  will  try 
to  put  into  concise  form  what  the 
methods  of  some  of  these  men  are. 

Histed,  about  whom  so  much  has 
been  said  and  written,  has  the  simplest 
method  of  any  man  I  know  of.  His 
one  and  greatest  means  of  attraction 
is  the  quality  of  his  work.  Here  is  a 
man  who  is  absolutely  a  professional, 
and  yet  the  Histed  individuality  is  one 
entirely  distinct  from  all  others.  The 
prints  are  low  key,  high  key,  and 
every  conceivable  effect;  yet  in  them 
all  there  is  that  wonderful  mellowness 
which  we  admire  so  much  in  the  old 
English  engravings  and  mezzotints. 

Oh,  such  roimdness!  As  a  customer 
you  must  take  exactly  what  he  chooses 
to  give.  As  for  his  business  methods — 
has  he  any  at  all?  The  people  of 
wealth  come  to  him  from  all  parts  of 
the  coimtry  and  consider  he  does 
them  a  favor  to  take  any  notice  of  them. 
Strange,  when  contrasted  with  the 
way  some  excellent  photographers  have 
had  to  dig  for  every  little  bit  of  success! 
He  has  a  very  good  rule  of  making 
all  customers  pay  a  deposit  of  $25.00 
before  they  sit.  This  is  the  smallest 
amount  of  work  he  does,  and  be  assured 
he  does  not  sell  a  dozen  for  that  price. 
His  charges  are  $12.50  for  the  first 
print  from  each  negative  and  $5.00 
duplicates.  These  surely  are  top-notch 
prices,  and  they  are  accompanied  by 


a  volume  of  business  too;  without 
which  high  prices  are  of  little  use. 
But  the  great  man  of  photography 
is  not  content.  At  the  time  I  was 
one  of  his  assistants,  I  was  a  student 
in  the  evening  life  classes.  "Keep 
it  up,  son!"  he  said.  "I  used  to  study 
in  the  schools,  and  had  I  kept  it  up, 
I  might  have  become  a  great  painter." 
He  is  a  collector  of  works  of  art,  and 
any  auction  of  account  finds  him  present. 
Pierce,  of  Boston,  is  another  who 
has  met  with  considerable  success. 
He  has  the  energy  of  about  three  put 
together,  and  a  number  of  years  ago 
came  to  realize  the  benefit  to  be  gained 
from  specialization,  lifting  at-home 
portraiture  from  out  of  the  realm  of 
makeshift  into  a  beautiful  style  of 
his  own.  Could  you  look  through 
the  Pierce  collection  you  would  find 
no  cut-and-dried  effects — every  picture 
a  new  one.  We  may  not  admire  them 
all,  but  the  great  thing  is,  he  pleases 
his  own  public.  I  know  he  does  so 
from  the  nice  large  commissions  he 
gets.  I  have  seen  him  laugh  up  his 
sleeve  when  asked  for  his  mode  of 
procedure  in  securing  this  or  that 
effect  by  a  photographer  who  has 
learned  lighting  and  posing  by  rule. 
Pierce  just  does  what  he  wants  with- 
out bothering  how.  Each  light  he 
works  under  is  a  different  problem, 
but  through  years  of  experience  he 
has  become  so  used  to  thiat  which  is 
a  setback  to  many  would-be  at-home 
portraitists,  and  it  is  now  a  big  asset. 
He  is  an  expert  at  fakeology,  and 
of  a  negative  ordinary  mortals  would 
throw  in  the  waste-basket,  sometimes, 
you  will  hear  him  exclaim:  "Isn't 
that  a  beautiful  picture!"  (The  last 
negative  Pierce  ^roakes  is  always  the 
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greatest.)  He  will  put  in  touches 
to  suggest  the  missing  values,  and 
print  it  carefully,  some  parts  in  the 
sun  and  so  forth,  and  by  the  time  he 
gets  through,  it  is  a  beautiful  picture. 
To  get  new  effects  you  must  be  bold. 
This  measuring  of  so  much  top  and 
so  much  side  light  brings  but  a  cut 
and  dried  result.  Of  course,  the 
stumbling  block  is  that  you  must  have 
training  and  knowledge.  Think,  also, 
of  a  man  travelling  for  many  miles, 
in  all  directions,  as  he  does,  and  the 
extra  labor  and  detail  work  it  brings. 
But  he  has  a  patronage  in  a  dozen 
large  cities,  any  one  of  which  could 
be  looked  upon  as  a  nice  connection. 
Spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter 
are  his  busy  seasons. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  others — 
Garo,  MacDonald,  Hoyt,  Marceau,  etc. 
Each  have  struck  a  note  of  individu- 
ality. Garo  has  combined  great  deli- 
cacy and  tone  value  with  brilliancy. 
MacDonald,  whose  pictures  are  so 
strong,  and  even  Marceau,  though  hav- 
ing dozens  of  operators,  has  established 
a  name  for  fine  gown  effects.  He  is 
getting  results  at  the  selling  end,  so 
his  way  of  getting  business  would  be 
well  worth  considering. 

The  London  list  of  first-rate  men 
includes  Vandyk,  Lafayette,  Mayall, 
Ballingham,   and  the  London  Histed. 

Vandyk  has  excelled,  first,  for  his 
business  ability.  Twenty  years  ago 
his  equipment  was  a  second-hand 
camera  and  one  dark  slide;  today, 
he  ranks  among  the  foremost.  There 
are  two  studios,  one  in  Kensington  and 
another  in  Westminster.  At  the  present 
time  the  business  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Vandyk  (jimior)  who 
is  adding  daily  a  new  coat-of-arms 
to  his  list  of  patrons.  Soon  he  will 
have  taken  absolutely  all  the  royalty 
of  note.  He  employs  over  thirty-five 
assistants  and  personally  attends  to 
it  all,  the  business  being  divided  into 


departments,  viz.:  studio,  commercial, 
publication — ^and  a  printing  shop  out 
of  the  city,  where  the  light  is  more 
certain.  There  is  a  daylight  studio 
and  an  electric-light  studio,  which  is 
equipped  with  the  most  wonderful 
system  of  electric  light — ^about  eight 
arc  lights  behind  •a  huge  screen  of 
ground  glass — and  three  mercury  vapor 
tubes  on  a  movable  stand.  The  rule 
is  that  he  personally  makes  all  sittings 
and  uses  two  assistants  in  the  studio. 
He  has  an  operator  who  is  responsible 
for  the  commercial  side,  such  as  photo- 
graphing country  residences.  He  is 
equipped  and  ready  to  do  absolutely 
anything  in  the  photographic  way. 
Sometimes  he  will  have  an  order  from 
a  titled  person  for  portraits  and  minia- 
tures and  one  or  two  life-size  oils, 
also  views  of  the  estate  and,  perhaps, 
•  the  old  family  heirlooms.  By  this 
means  the  final  bill  is  at  a  very  high 
figure,  for  his  prices  are  higher  than 
the  majority  of  photographers  in  the 
United  States.  His  enthusiasm  for 
anything  new  is  most  marked. 

Lafayette,  Ltd.,  are  in  business  in 
a  large  way,  having  studios  in  London, 
Dublin,  and  several  cities  in  the  North 
of  England. 

H.  Walter  Bamett  is  a  man  with 
Australian  and  American  experience 
and  is  the  last  word  on  professional 
picture-making  in  London.  His  pictures 
show  that  he  has  a  fine  choice  of  sub- 
jects. 

Mayall  is  situated  right  in  London 
clubland. 

The  London  Histed  is  not  owned 
by  Histed  himself,  but  the  work  is 
of  a  very  high  order,  mostly  low-toned, 
with  a  predominance  of  professional 
people  as  sitters. 

Ballingham  is  one  of  the  personalities 
in  London— arriving  some  years  ago, 
when  it  was  not  considered  a  good 
city  for  pictures,  both  by  the  public 
and  the  photographers  themselves,  on 
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account  of  the  fog.  I  used  to  be  his 
chief  assistant,  and  the  following  is 
somewhat  his  method:  He  has  a  large 
north  Ught  with  green  blinds  and  a 
set  of  pink  oirtains  and  a  pink  head- 
screen.  The  lighting  for  each  subject 
he  carefully  considers,  and  with  numer- 
ous screens  he  can  •  get  light  of  any 
quality  and  direction.  Several  specimen 
prints  which  have  been  selected  by 
the  customer  are  taken  as  a  guide 
for  the  effect  to  be  aimed  at.  The 
figure  must  be  a  size  which  fills  the 
space  artistically  and  must  not  be 
crowded.  Few  photographers  consider 
this,  for  I  have  seen  many  pictures 
which  look  big,  heavy,  and  -coarse 
on  account  of  insufficient  spacing.  The 
diflSculty  is  to  strike  a  happy  medium 


so  as  to  suggest  the  subject.  By  the 
attitude  of  the  head,  arms,  and  direction 
of  the  train,  style  and  meaning  can 
be  given  to  it.  All  this,  of  course, 
is  composition.  The  assistant  has 
full  charge  of  the  camera,  making  all 
the  exposures.  This  has  its  advantages, 
as  it  leaves  the  operator  free  to  pay 
full  attention  to  the  subject.  It  is 
especially  good  with  children,  as  you 
sometimes  feel  the  need  of  about  six 
hands,  if  they  are  especially  lively. 
The  assistant  operator  has  to  keep 
full  account  of  the  day's  work — the 
condition  of  the  Ught,  what  lens  and 
stop  were  used,  and  so  forth — so  that 
on  looking  through  the  negatives 
everything  can  be  accounted  for.  It 
is  all  a  most  excellent  experience. 


BROMIDE  TONING. 


BY  DNS. 


A    VERY    interesting    and    pleasing 
method  of  producing  brown  tints  on 
bromide  paper  is  as  follows:  The  bro- 
mide print,   which  may  be  upon  any 
kind  of  paper,    but  preferably   paper 
such  as  Kodak  Royal,  is  treated  with  a 
dilute  solution  of  iodine,  made  by  dis- 
solving 5  grams  of  iodine  in  1000  c.c.  of 
water  containing  about   10  grams   of 
potassium  iodide.    This  solution  can  be 
used  over  and  over  again  until  exhausted. 
On  placing  the  wet  print  in  this  bath  it 
at  once  turns  blue,  owing  to  the  forma- 
tion of  starch  iodide,  the  starch  being 
used  to  size  the  paper,  and  after  a  time 
the  image  will  show  as  a  yellowish- white 
negative  image  against  the  dark  blue 
paper.    When  this  is  the  case  all  the 
silver   composing  the  image  has  been 
converted  into  diver  iodide.    The  print 
is  then  placed,  without  washing,  in  a 
dilute   solution  of  sodium  sulphite  or 
sulphurous  acid.    This  will  discharge 


the  blue  color,  owing  to  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  starch  io^de.  When  all  the 
blue  color  has  disappeared  the  print  is 
washed  until  free  from  sulphite,  and  for 
this  reason  the  sulphiurous  acid  is  prefer- 
able, as  its  solubility  is  greater  than  that 
of  sodium  sulphite.  After  washing,  the 
print  is  treated  with  an  alkaline  sul- 
phide, polysulphide,  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen solution,  or  sodium  thio-antimoniate 
(Schlippe's  salt).  The  most  convenient 
of  these  is  ammonium  sulphide,  which 
can  be  purchased  in  solution  at  all 
chemists.  The  potassium  polysulphide 
or  liver  of  sulphur,  which  is  used  for 
precipitating  hypo  solutions,  may  also 
be  used.  These  give  a  brown  color; 
Schlippe's  salt  gives  a  foxy-red  color. 
The  color  is  due  in  these  cases  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  silver  sulphide,  and  as  this 
is  a  most  stable  salt,  the  results  should 
be  permanent.  A  solution  of  chlorine 
or  bromine  in  water  may  be  used  in 
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place  of  the  iodine,  but  as  these  are  more 
difficult  to  prepare,  and  rapidly  oxidize 
on  keeping,  and  so  lose  their  bleaching 
properties,  their  solutions  are  not  so 
efficient  as  the  iodine  solution.  When 
using  Schlippe's  salt,  a  yellow  stain  is 
frequently  produced;  this  can  be  pre- 


vented by  treating  the  print  before  the 
Schlippe's  salt  with  a  dilute  solution  of 
ammonia  and  washing.  The  ammo- 
nium sulphide  of  commerce  will  require 
diluting  to  one-tenth  of  its  volume  for 
use.  Schlippe's  salt  gives  the  best  result 
in  a  3  per  cent,  solution. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHING  OF  CHILDREN. 


English  professional  photographers 
are  rapidly  Americanising  their  Pro- 
fessional Photographers'  Association. 
They  held  in  London  recently  a  Congress 
of  Photography,  and  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  reads  very  much  like  the 
report  of  the  Rochester  meeting  of  the 
Photographers'  Association  of  America. 
The  meeting  extended  over  five  days  and 
was  attended  by  large  numbers  of 
photographers  from  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland.  Many  interesting  papers 
were  read  and  demonstrations  given  by 
prominent  photographers.  Mr.  Richard 
N.  Speaight,  of  Speaight  Bros.,  who 
possess  the  finest  studio  in  London  and 
make  a  specialty  of  children,  read  the 
following  interesting  paper,  which  we 
have  pleasure  in  reprinting  from  our 
English  contemporary.  The  British  Jour- 
nal of  Photography.— Ed.  W.  P.  M. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men: 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  passages  in 
the  writings  of  our  immortal  novelist, 
Charles  Dickens,  is  that  where  Dora, 
realizing  her  own  limitations,  beseeches 
David  to  carry  her  in  his  memory  as 
his  "child  wife,"  and  if,  in  the  dim 
future,  he  should  ever  be  tempted  to 
look  back  upon  her  shortcomings,  to 
remind  himself  that  from  a  "child- 
wife"  nothing  but  childish  behavior 
must  be  expected.  Now,  just  as  Dora 
pleaded  for  a  merciful  judgment  on  the 


score  of  her  childishness,  so  must  I  ask 
you  to  excuse  the  imperfections  with 
which  J  fully  realize  this  paper  is  filled, 
on  the  ground  that  I  am  only  a  Child 
Photographer;  and  as,  in  order  to  be 
successful  with  the  little  ones,  one  must 
be  as  a  child  oneself,  kindly  take  this  as 
from  a  boy,  who,  like  the  inimitable 
Peter  Pan,  has  never  grown  up. 

The  more  one  comes  into  contact  with 
children,  the  more  one  realizes  how 
necessary  it  is  to  be  able  to  enter  mto 
the  mind  of  a  child,  and,  to  do  this,  one 
must  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  childhood.  It  is  most  essential 
to  be  steeped,  at  it  were,  in  the  literature 
of  the  nursery  and  the  schoohroom.  Not 
only  must  such  classics  as  Water  BabieSy 
Alice  in  Wonderland,  and  Peter  Pan 
be  at  one's  finger-ends,  but  acquaint- 
ance should  be  cultivated  with  the  mod- 
em creations  of  Peter  Rabbit  and 
Benjamin  Bunny,  as  well  as  with  the  old 
friends  of  oiu:  own  Childhood — Cin- 
derella, Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  and 
Red  Riding  Hood.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  be  able  to  throw  oneself  into  a  mimic 
battle;  many  a  successful  portrait  of  a 
boy  have  I  obtained  while  playing  with 
soldiers  and  toy  trains.  But,  as  with 
everything  else,  one  must  move  with  the 
times,  and  today  boys  want  something 
more  than  toy  soldiers  and  clockwork 
trains.  The  electric  motor  or  modem 
aeroplane  will  often  put  a  boy  right  at 
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his  ease  where  the  less  scientific  toys  have 
failed. 

In  the  case  of  girls,  it  is  necessary  not 
only  to  admire  their  dolls,  but  to  be  able 
to  compare  them  with  your  own,  to  sit 
on  the  floor  and  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
clothes  and  names  of  the  respective 
playmates.  Now  to  do  these  things  in  a 
way  to  gain  the  confidence  of  a  child, 
one  must  have  lived  in  the  atmosphere 
of  such  things.  On  account  of  this,  I 
always  make  a  point  of  going  to  the  chil- 
dren's plays  and  bazaars  at  Christmas 
time;  for,  just  as  babies  of  a  few 
weeks  old  know  if  the  person  in  whose 
arms  they  are  resting  is  used  to  them, 
so  does  a  boy  or  girl  realize  whether 
you  enter  into  their  games  naturally  or 
not  Just  as  the  modem  naturalist, 
Kearton,  sometimes  waits  days,  or  even 
weeks  to  obtain  a  photograph  of  a  bird 
in  its  natural  surroundings,  and  has 
often  concealed  himself  and  camera 
within  the  framework  of  a  cow  or  a  horse, 
or  has  hidden  himself  within  the  hill 
mound,  in  order  to  be  near  enough  to 
take  the  picture  without  arousing  sus- 
picion, so  must  one  deal  wisely  with  the 
little  darlings  whom  we  are  discussing 
in  this  paper. 

I  propose,  as  far  as  possible,  to  illus- 
trate the  argument  and  advice  I  am 
putting  forward  by  lantern  slides.  The 
first  two  pictures  which  will  be  placed  on 
the  screen  are  to  show  you  what  I  con- 
sider the  right  and  wrong  way  to  ap- 
proach a  young  child.  It  has  always 
been  my  endeavor,  not  only  in  con- 
versation, but  in  stature,  when  making 
friends  with  chUdren,  to  meet  them  on 
their  own  level;  for  this  reason  I  find 
that  the  less  compass  you  can  put 
yourself  in,  the  easier  it  is  to  become 
friends. 

In  this  first  slide  I  want  you  to  notice 
how  in  this  picture,  owing,  I  think, 
chiefly  to  our  great  difference  in  height, 
we  do  not  seem  to  be  as  nearly  at  home 
with  one  another  as  in  the  next  picture 


I  am  showing  you.  (Kneeling  down  to 
the  child.)  This  is  what  I  consider 
making  friends  properly.  When  you 
have  got  a  child  interested  on  these 
lines,  one  has  every  opportunity  of 
studying  a  child's  character  and  expres- 
sion. The  very  fact  of  being  on  a  level 
makes  it  much  easier  than  if  you  had 
to  look  down.  I  would  rather  look  up 
to  a  child  than  down;  though  sometimes 
this  leads  to  awkward  remarks.  I 
remember  on  one  occasion  a  bright  girl 
of  five  calling  out  to  her  mother:  "What 
funny  hair  the  man  has;  it  looks  like 
smoke,"  If  only  mothers  would  take 
no  notice  of  their  children's  remarks, 
they  would  be  all  right,  but  it  is  when 
they  start  apologizing  the  awkwardness 
begins. 

There  are,  however,  occasions  when 
one  is  not  so  fortunate  as  to  make 
friends  with  children  so  easily,  but  these 
occasions,  I  am  glad  to  say,  are  very 
few  and  far  between  in  my  experi- 
ence. 

Sometimes,  however,  in  exceptional 
cases,  it  is  advisable  to  keep  in  the 
background  and  let  the  mother  or  nurse 
amuse  the  child,  while  you  only  press  the 
button;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  if  the 
child  is  really  difficult,  the  easiest  way  is 
to  clear  the  studio  of  mother,  aunties, 
and  nurses;  for,  it  is  a  strange  coinci- 
dence, the  more  difficult  the  child  the 
greater  the  number  of  relatives  that  are 
brought  to  look  on,  and  unless  this  sort 
of  thing  is  nipped  in  the  bud  (for, 
remember  every  artist  must  be  sole 
master  of  his  own  studio),  the  remarks 
that  take  place  are  enough  to  make  any 
child  feel  unnatural. 

I  shall  always  remember  a  little  inci- 
dent which  occurred  during  my  recent 
visit  to  the  German  Court.  I  was  trying 
to  imitate  the  marching  of  a  German 
soldier,  in  order  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  young  Prince,  who,  I  had  been 
told,  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
members  of  the  army.    My  imperson- 
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ation,  however,  seemed  as  if  it  would 
defeat  its  own  end,  for  the  ladies  of  the 
Court  would  insist  on  trying  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  Royal  infant  to  the 
funny  figure  which  I  undoubtedly  cut, 
and  which  seemed  to  afford  them  intense 
amusement.  Their  good  intentions, 
however,  only  had  the  effect  of  dis- 
tracting the  Uttle  Prince,  and  I  finally 
appealed  to  the  Princess  to  allow  the 
ladies  to  retire.  Her  Imperial  High- 
ness, with  the  charm  which  has  gained 
her  the  love  of  the  whole  of  the 
German  people,  readily  acceded  to  my 
request,  after  which  everything  went 
smoothly. 

The  artist  who  makes  the  photo- 
graphing of  children  his  speciality  has 
no  limit  to  his  resources,  for  children 
lend  themselves  in  endless  ways  to  the 
making  of  pictures.  A  child's  powers 
of  unconscious  imitation  are  so  great 
that  it  is  often  possible,  simply  by  actions 
and  expressions  of  one's  own,  and  with- 
out verbal  instructions,  to  stimulate  it 
to  a  pose  which  is  full  of  grace,  but  which 
in  the  case  of  an  adult,  not  trained  to 
assume  such  attitudes,  would  appear 
unnatural. 

To  illustrate  this  I  will  show  you  a 
few  slides  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  child 
recently  photographed.  The  lady  who 
brought  him  to  my  studio  informed  me 
that  by  means  of  signs  she  could  make 
him  do  anything  that  was  required. 
After  considering  a  few  moments,  I 
decided  that  I  should  have  more  influ- 
ence over  the  child  if  I  were  left  alone 
with  him,  and  I  think  I  can  honestly 
say  that  the  half-hour  then  spent  was 
one  of  the  most  interesting  I  have  ever 
passed  in  the  studio. 

I  am  now  going  to  show  you  a  few 
pictures  of  children  taken  to  represent 
paintings  by  old  masters.  The  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain  honoured 
me  a  few  years  back  with  an  invitation 
to  give  an  exhibition  of  protraits  of 
children    taken    to    represent    famous 


pictures.  Some  of  the  portraits  have 
almost  an  historic  interest,  as  in  not  a 
few  cases  the  children  were  direct 
descendants  of  the  subjects  of  the 
original  paintings. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of 
grouping,  which  is  such  a  very  impor- 
tant and  interesting  branch  of  photog- 
raphy. I  entirely  disagree  with  the 
idea  which  is  so  prevalent  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  chance  whether  a  group  con- 
taining children  is  successful  or  not.  In 
my  opinion,  there  is  no  part  of  photog- 
raphy that  is  less  a  matter  of  chance, 
for  here,  if  anywhere,  is  an  opportunity 
of  building  up  a  picture. 

In  the  first  place,  when  taking  a  child 
with  an  adult,  care  must  be  exercised 
to  give  prominence  to  the  child,  and  to 
keep  the  mother  or  other  grown-up 
person  in  the  background,  treating  the 
adult  almost  as  an  accessory;  otherwise 
the  child  will  be  overpowered.  For 
this  reason  I  always  recommend  ladies 
to  wear  very  simple  dresses  when  being 
photographed  with  children. 

When  photographing  a  group  con- 
sisting of  more  than  two  persons,  I 
first  make  up  my  mind  as  to  the  kind 
of  group  I  want,  and  then  start  to  sys- 
tematically build  up  the  pictiu-e,  first 
placing  the  mother  and  then  arranging 
the  children  one  by  one,  starting  with 
the  one  who  seems  to  have  the  most 
patience.  I  always  have  near  me  a  few 
flowers,  some  soft  drapery  and  some 
toys  and  books,  as  these  are  often  needed 
at  the  last  moment  to  connect  the  various 
figures  into  a  harmonious  whole. 

The  fact  that  the  grouping  must  be 
done  so  speedily  renders  it  all  the  more 
necessary  to  have  some  clear  idea  of  the 
result  to  be  attained  in  one's  mind,  for 
nothing  is  so  likely  to  lead  to  a  failure 
as  for  a  man  to  be  uncertain  as  to  what 
he  is  tr3dng  to  achieve.  The  old  saying 
comes  very  true  here,  "He  who  hesitates 
is  lost."  Much  can  be  learned  as  to  the 
combination  of  groups  by  a  study  of  the 
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works  of  our  great  masters,  and  with  this 
object  in  view  I  have  paid  many  a  visit 
both  to  the  picture  galleries  of  our  own 
coimtry  and  to  those  of  the  Continent. 

At  the  present  day,  however,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  travel  far  in  order  to  culti- 
vate an  acquaintance  with  these  works 
of  genius,  for  reproductions  of  most 
pictures  accessible  to  the  public  can  now 
be  purchased  for  a  few  pence.  It  is  not 
enough  merely  to  look  at  these  pictures, 
they  must  be  studied  carefully  and  a 
motive  sought  for  each  detail,  the  reason 
why  a  piece  of  drapery  is  put  here  and  an 
arm  extended  there,  and  especially  the 
respective  positions  of  the  various  figures 
in  the  painting.  If  the  pictures  are 
really  examined  in  this  manner  and  the 
underlying  principles  upon  which  they 
are  based  thoroughly  grasped,  they  will 
always  remain  in  the  memory,  and 
often,  when  one  is  perplexed  as  to  the 
method  of  arranging  a  group,  a  sudden 
inspiration — ^the  outcome  of  intimacy 
with  some  masterpiece — will  flash 
across  the  mind  and  the  difficulty  will 
be  solved. 

Before  showing  my  last  series  of  pic- 
tures I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words 
regarding  the  camera  and  general  sur- 
roundings of  the  studio.  The  artist  who 
wishes  to  be  successful  as  a  child  pho- 
tographer must  be  thoroughly  used  to 
his  camera,  and  for  that  reason  I  think 
the  simpler  the  camera  and  shutter  the 
better,  for  a  camera  which  is  used  for 
photographing  children  is  naturally 
likely  to  have  rather  rough  handling, 
owing  to  the  speed  at  which  one  is  so 
often  worked. 

I  do,  however,  advocate  having  a  large 
number  of  dark  slides.  I  have  as  many 
as  thirty  repeating  slides  fitted  to  my 
camera. 

The  remark  is  sometimes  made  that 
having  so  many  slides  ready  at  hand  is 
likely  to  make  one  extravagant  with  the 
number  of  plates  exposed,  but  this  I 
consider  a  fault  on  the  right  side. 


I  think  the  mistake  so  often  made  is 
that  of  being  afraid  of  using  a  few  plates. 
If  one  seriously  thinks  of  the  value  of  a 
good  negative,  what  does  it  matter 
whether  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  plates 
are  exposed  ?  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible 
for  anyone  who  successfully  makes  a 
serious  study  of  the  photographing  of 
children  to  limit  the  numbers  of  plates 
he  exposes.  I  expect  some  of  you  think 
why  not  use  quicker  plates  so  as  to 
avoid  movement?  But  my  only  reply  to 
this  is  that  unless  your  exposure  takes  a 
second  or  a  second  and  a  half  it  is  very 
difficult  to  obtain  a  really  natural  ex- 
pression. The  instantaneous  portrait 
of  a  child  is  to  me  almost  as  much  of  a 
caricature  as  is  an  instantaneous  por- 
trait of  a  horse  galloping.  I  think  the 
same  argument  ought  to  hold  good  with  a 
child's  expression.  When  looking  at  a 
child  we  do  not  see  the  expression  of  a 
fiftieth  part  of  a  second,  but  remember 
the  child  by  the  gradual  expression 
which  possibly  takes  a  second  to  come 
over  the  face. 

The  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face  are  almost  infinitesimal,  but  they 
give  you  the  pleasing  effect  of  the  ex- 
pression. 

My  next  argument  in  favor  of  not 
too  quick  a  plate  is  that  with  children  it 
is  impossible  to  regulate  yoiu:  exposing 
in  a  way  as  to  be  siure  of  obtaining  a 
correctly  exposed  negative,  so  the  qual- 
ity of  a  slower  plate  gives  one  a  better 
opportunity  of  obtaining  a  good  nega- 
tive. 

The  last  subject  on  which  I  should 
like  to  say  a  few  words  is  one  which  has 
for  some  time  received  my  very  serious 
attention — the  question  of  backgrounds 
and  accessories. 

I  think  the  day  is  not  very  far  distant 
when  the  stock  background  and  studio 
accessory  will  be  no  longer  in  evidence. 
The  public  is  being  slowly  but  surely 
educated  to  a  simpler  and  more  natural 
kind  of  picture  than  we  have  been  in  the 
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habit  of  giving  it.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  carry  one's  thoughts  back  a  few  years 
to  the  photographs  that  most  of  us  were 
producing,  and  which  then  gave  full  sat- 
isfaction, to  realize  what  an  advance 
has  been  made  in  the  matter  of  sim- 
plictiy,  and  I  believe  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  a  still  greater  improvement 
in  this  respect.  Look  round  the  walls 
at  what  is  being  shown.  You  will, 
however,  hear  more  on  this  matter 
to-morrow  evening  in  the  lecture  to  be 
given  by  my  friend  Mr.  E.  O.  Hopp^, 
who  is  so  eminently  fitted  to  cope  with 
such  a  very  important  subject. 

What  niakes  me  feel  so  sure  that  the 
stereotyped  studio  portrait  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  thing  of  the  past  is  the 
fact  that  many  of  my  most  successful 
recent  pictures  have  been  taken  in 
private  houses.  The  freedom  with 
which  you  can  work  when  not  ham- 
pered with  studio  properties  is  very 
noticeable. 

Although  many  of  us  are  fully  alive 
to  this  advance  in  public  taste,  I  still 
think  that  more  might  be  done  in  the 
way  of  making  our  studios  home-like. 

Following  Mr.  Speaight's  lecture, 
which  was  freely  punctuated  by  ques- 
tions from  the  audience,  a  short  discus- 
sion took  place. 

A  member  asked  if  Mr.  Speaight 
himself  developed  his  negatives.  Mr. 
Speaight  said  he  never  developed  any. 
He  had  trained  an  assistant  to  develop 
for  the  class  of  print  he  wanted,  and  he 
made  a  point  of  not  taking  the  work  out 
of  that  assistant's  hands  when  the  ex- 
posures were  of  specially  important 
subjects.  He  believed  in  letting  his 
assistant  have  the  plums  when  the  occa- 
sion offered. 

Mr.  E.  O.  Hoppe  said  they  were 
grateful  to  Mr.  Speaight  for  his  delight- 
ful lecture.  He  had  shown  them  that  the 
photographer  of  children  had  to  forget 
the  wisdom  of  his  years.     He  thought 


Mr.    Speaight   was   a   most    delightful 
child. 

The  President  said  he  was  cordially 
in  agreement  with  Mr.  Speaight  in 
arranging  the  studio  to  look  as  much  as 
possible  like  an  ordinary  room.  He  had 
a  studio  built  to  his  designs  with  oak 
floor  and  oak  panelling  with  doors  and 
comers,  and  door  and  window  views 
into  his  garden,  and  he  was  able  to  make 
very  good  use  of  these  natural  back- 
grounds. Still,  the  ordinary  ground  of 
the  Gainsborough  type  was  very  useful 
when  properly  used.  He  scarcely  ever 
developed  a  negative  himself. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Speaight,  in  commenting 
upon  his  brother's  paper,  said  that  his 
own  department  reached  only  to  the 
studio  door.  He  laid  stress  upon  the 
equal  importance  of  the  neatness  and 
comfort  of  the  arrangements  made  for 
the  reception  of  their  little  sitters,  and 
particularized  the  provision  that  he  made 
for  their  entertainment  and  refresh- 
ment. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Shawcross  (Guildford) 
said  that  photographers  would  perhaps 
differ  from  Mr.  Speaight  in  some  matters 
of  practice.  For  one  thing,  there  were 
sitters  for  whom  an  exposure  of  a  quarter 
of  a  second  was  absolutely  necessary. 
One  point  which  the  portrait  photog- 
rapher learned  to  appreciate  was  the 
evil  of  the  biting  sharpness  given  by  the 
anastigmat  lens. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Comley  (Stroud) 
pointed  out  that  the  photographer 
should  not  forget  that  the  youngest 
children  had  mental  capacity;  they 
understood  sensible  talk,  and  they  were 
offended  by  being  deceived  or  dis- 
appointed in  anything  the  photographer 
might  do.  The  wise  course  was  to 
offer  them  nothing  artificial,  but  to 
interest  them  in  real  things.  He  thought 
the  photographer  might  show  his  interest 
in  children  who  came  to  the  studio,  as, 
for  example,  by  sending  them  a  card  on 
their  birthdays. 


WHEN  THE  SITTER  MOVES. 


When  my  painter  friends  look  at 
photographs  they  are  usually  rather 
inclined  to  pick  out  some  faults  in 
them,  and  what  seems  to  oflEend  more 
than  anything  else  is  the  hardness  of 
outline  and  the  clean  sharp  edges 
everjrwhere,  writes  Mr.  W.  Tanner 
in  Uie  "Amateur  Photographer."  A 
painter  does  not  get  edges  and  outlines 
so  sharp  and  clean  cut,  and  in  por- 
traiture this  is  particularly  noticeable, 
especially  in  work  of  a  rather  large 
size — Whole-plate  or  over. 

Many  photographers  have  recognized 
this  failing,  and  numerous  are  the  ways 
in  which  they  have  attempted  to  cor- 
rect the  over-mechanical  accuracy  of 
the  lens,  both  on  the  negative  and  in 
printing. 

So  much,  indeed,  is  the  need  for 
softness  of  definition  recognized  that 
many  lens  makers  have  been  induced 
to  make  lenses  specially  adapted  for 
securing  such  effects. 

Now  there  is  a  way  of  getting  soft 
edges  and  indefinite  outlines  without 
the  aid  of  any  special  lens  or  any 
dodging  in  printing;  a  way  which — 
when  it  is  successful — ^is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  best  and  by  far  the  simplest,  and 
that  is  to  let  the  sitter  move  a 
Kttle. 

A  slight  amount  of  movement  will 
often  give  just  the  sort  of  effect  that 
is  wanted.  Of  course,  the  objection 
here  is  that  the  result  is  more  or  less 
a  matter  of  luck,  the  operator  has  not 
much  control  over  it,  but  he  can  get 
what  he  wants,  more  often  than  not 
by  watching  very  carefully  for  his 
opportunity  and  seizing  on  it  at  the 
right  moment. 

It  will  be  better  for  him  not  to  explain 
his  methods  to  the  sitter  and  ask  him 
(or  her)  to  move;  that  would  probably 


lead  to  failure  owing  to  the  movement 
being  overdone.  By  adopting  some 
such  method  as  the  following,  it  is 
often  possible  to  secure  a  soft  and 
pleasing  picture  and  at  the  same  time 
a  natural  and  characteristic  expres- 
sion. 

If  the  light  is  good  and  the  lens 
is  of  sufficient  rapidity  to  give  a  properly 
exposed  negative  in  about  a  second 
or  so,  the  best  way  to  operate  is  to 
talk  to  the  sitter  and  make  the  exposure 
unseen  by  him  during  a  pause  in  the 
conversation,  before  the  features  have 
had  time  to  stiffen  mto  a  conventional 
and  more  or  less  imnatural  photo- 
graphic expression. 

There  is  always  the  risk  of  too 
much  movement  when  working  in 
this  way,  but  the  results,  when  suc- 
cessful, are  generally  so  satisfactory 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  risk  spoiling 
a  plate  or  two.  Should  the  light,  how- 
ever, not  be  good  enough  for  such 
methods,  or  should  the  available  ap- 
paratus not  be  equal  to  the  task, 
making  a  long  exposure  necessary, 
it  is  still  by  no  means  impossible  to 
secure  good  results.  It  is  most  im- 
portant not  to  insist  too  much  on 
the  necessity  for  keeping  still.  A 
slight  change  of  expression  during 
the  exposure,  or  even  slight  move- 
ment of  the  head,  seldom  spoils  a 
picture,  but  often,  on  the  contrary, 
improves   it. 

The  only  place  where  such  movement 
is  likely  to  show  too  much  is  in  the 
eyes.  The  high  lights  in  the  eyes 
may  become  spread  out  into  a  line  in- 
stead of  a  spot;  this  is  easily  remedied 
by  a  very  little  spotting  on  the 
print. 

The  print  should,  of  course,  be  made 
on  rough  paper. 
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BLISTERS  m  CARBON  PROCESS. 


The  carbon  process  holds  a  position 
midway  between  what  may  be  termed 
straight  printing  processes  and  those 
admitting  control  of  values,  such  as  gum 
bichromate  and  the  oil-pigment  process. 
With  any  process  it  is,  of  course,  quite 
possible  to  control  values  by  means 
of  hand  work  on  the  back  of  the  nega- 
tive or  by  local  shading  of  the  negative 
during  printmg,  but  with  gum  and  oU 
the  values  may  be  controlled  during 
development  while  the  picture,  as  a 
positive,  is  under  the  worker's  hand. 
This  kind  of  control  is  not  possible  in 
P.  O.  P.  or  platinotype,  and  only  slightly 
so  in  bromide  by  means  of  subsequent 
local  reduction.  It  is  in  this  respect 
that  carbon  may  be  considered  an 
intermediate  process,  for  while  the  film 
of  pigmented  gelatine  is  nothing  like  so 
amenable  to  fractional  reduction  of 
depth,  as  is  the  case  with  the  fihn  of 
pigmented  gum,  it  is  yet  fairly  easy  to 
lighten  tones  which  may  be  too  heavy 
by  the  cautious  use  of  a  pledget  of  wetted 
cotton  or  a  camers-hair  mop.  This 
advantage,  together  with  the  fact  that 
a  great  variety  of  colors  of  tissue  may 
be  employed,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
number  of  different  surfaces  of  trans- 
fer paper  used  as  supports,  makes  the 
carbon  process  a  very  desirable  one  for 
the  pictorial  worker,  yet  there  are 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  successful  work- 
ing which  require  to  be  overcome. 

Selection  of  Transfer  Papers, 

A  good  deal  of  difficulty  may  be 
avoided  by  a  careful  selection  of  transfer 
paper.  If  the  surface  is  what  is  de- 
sired, choose  a  thinner  paper  in  prefer- 
ence to  a  thicker  one,  the  thinner  paper 
being  easier  to  saturate  with  water 
prior  to  squeegeeing  down  the  exposed 
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tissue.  A  fairly  soft  paper,  too,  is 
preferable  to  a  very  hard  one,  less 
vigorous  squeegeeing  being  necessary 
to  secure  perfect  contract  over  the 
minute  inequalities  of  paper  surface. 
The  character  of  the  gelatinous  sizing 
should  also  be  noted,  and  it  is  well  to 
soak  a  sample  of  the  transfer  paper  in 
hot  water — say,  at  a  temperature  of 
130  degrees  Fsihr. — ^and  notice  carefully 
how  the  gelatine  behaves.  After  some 
little  time  the  transfer  paper  may  be 
taken  out  of  the  water  and  surface  dried 
between  blotting  paper,  and  the  gelatine 
rubbed  with  the  ball  of  the  finger.  If 
it  remains  firmly  on  the  paper  it  will 
porbably  work  satisfactorily,  but  if  it 
readily  rubs  up  almost  in  a  moist,  pow- 
dery way  the  transfer  paper  may  be 
regarded  with  suspicion.  The  gelatine 
is  poor,  or  has  been  allowed  to  remain 
heated  for  too  long  a  time  when  the 
sizing  has  been  done.  Better  a  little 
additional  sheen  on  the  surface  of  the 
print  than  no  print  at  all  on  account  of 
blisters. 

Air  in  the  Transfer  Paper. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  neces- 
sity for  saturation  of  the  paper  before 
squeegeeing  down  the  tissue.  With  thin, 
smooth  papers,  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes* 
soaking  in  cold  water  is  an  ample  allow- 
ance, but  the  air  in  a  thick  paper  cannot 
be  dispelled  in  so  short  a  time,  and  with 
some  of  the  thicker  drawing  papers  a 
soaking  of  two  or  three  hours  is  necessary. 
This  expelling  of  the  air  is  expedited 
by  laying  the  sheet  of  paper  on  the  squee- 
geeing slab,  allowing  cold  water  bom 
the  tap  to  run  on  to  it,  and  rubbing  it 
over  with  the  flat  hand  with  some  slight 
pressure.  This  not  only  dispels  any 
minute  surface  air  bells,  but  the  pressure 
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forces  air  out  of  the  spongy  paper.  This 
may  be  done  two  or  three  times  during 
soaking  and  immediately  before  putting 
down  the  exposed  tissue.  The  soaking 
may  be  shorter  if  warm  water,  say  80 
degrees  Fahr.,  is  used,  but  the  trans- 
ferring must  naturally  be  done  in  cold 
water. 

Condition  of  the  Tissue. 

Blisters  are  of  two  kinds,  large  and 
small.  Those  due  to  air  on  the  surface 
or  to  air  in  the  substance  of  the  paper 
plus  a  poor  character  of  sizing  are 
usually  small — at  all  events,  not  bigger 
than  a  threepermy  piece.  But  large 
blisters  sometimes  occiu*,  so  large  and 
so  numerous  that  almost  half,  a  print 
will  come  away  from  the  support.  These 
may  usually  be  traced  to  the  tissue 
rather  than  the  transfer  paper.  Over- 
printing, printing  in  the  sun  or  too  near 
an  arc  lamp  so  that  the  tissue  becomes 
partially  insoluble  from  the  action  of 
heat,  stale  tissue,  tissue  sensitised  at 
home  and  dried  in  any  impure  atmos- 
phere, any  of  which  produce,  at  all 
e\^ents,  surface  insolubility,  and  prevent 
satisfactory  adhesion  of  tissue  and 
transfer  paper. 

The  same  thing  will  sometimes  occur 
where  there  are  large  areas  of  heavy 
shadow,  especially  if  the  negative  is  too 
strong  and  very  full  printing  becomes 
necessary  to  secure  detail  in  the  high 
lights.  In  the  last  instance  the  remedy 
is  obvious — softer  negatives  must  be 
produced,  and  the  existing  negative 
either  reduced  with  persulphate  or 
the  shadows  softened  by  the  aid  of 
mineral  paper  and  stumping  sauce.  In 
other  cases  avoid  heating  the  tissue 
during  printing  and  take  care  to  use 
only  tissue  which  before  printing  is  in 
a  perfect  condition  of  solubility.  The 
point  may  be  readily  tested  by  slipping 
a  bit  of  tissue  into  water  of  80  degrees  to 
90   degrees  Fahr.,    when   the   gelatine 


should  melt  within  half  a  minute  quite 
freely. 

Development. 

The  usual  instructions  are  to  develop 
in  water  at  a  temperature  of  no  degrees 
Fahr.  With  rough  papers  much  greater 
safety  is  ensured  by  commencing  with 
the  water  very  much  cooled — say,  70 
to  80  degrees.  If  the  tissue  is  in  good 
condition,  the  negative  not  too  strong, 
and  the  proof  not  overprinted,  the  back 
should  readily  peel  away  in  a  short  time, 
and  the  temperature  may  be  raised  if 
and  as  necessary,  but,  of  course,  very 
gradually.  Not  only  are  blistering  risks 
minimized  by  this  method,  but  if  printing 
is  on  the  light  side  there  is  a  better  chance 
of  saving  the  print,  and  the  worker 
always  feels  that  he  has  something  up 
his  sleeve  in  the  way  of  increased  tem- 
perature should  that  be  necessary.  The 
readier  solubility  of  the  gelatine,  too, 
enables  local  lightening  to  be  readily 
carried  on,  and  a  good  deal  may  be  done 
in  the  way  of  concentration,  and  the 
introduction  of  accents  without  that 
risk  of  dragging  away  the  film  from  the 
single  transfer  paper  which  exists  more 
or  less  where  printing  has  been  carried 
so  far  that  development  at  a  much  higher 
temperature  is  necessary. 

Occasionally  a  transfer  paper  is  met 
with  which  shows  a  tendency  to  blistering 
as  soon  as  the  print  is  subjected  to  a 
change  of  temperature,  and  with  such  a 
paper  it  is  not  possible  to  stop  "bleed- 
ing" by  slipping  the  print  into  cold 
water.  As  soon  as  development  is  seen 
to  be  complete,  the  print  must  be 
placed  at  once  in  the  alum,  and  if  this  is 
quickly  done  there  is  not  much  risk  of 
any  "bleeding"  being  hardened  and 
causing  smeary  markings. 


A  positive  supplementary  lens  reduces 
the  focal  length,  a  negative  lens  increases 
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KEEPING  A  BUSINESS  VIGOROUS. 


Dismss  the  idea  forever  from  your 
mind  that  because  business  is  running 
smoothly  and  satisfactorily  it  surely 
will  continue  to  do  so  from  its  own 
momentum,  aided  with  a  little  effort  now 
and  then.    Forget  it! 

There  was  once  force  that  built  up 
the  business,  the  same  force  must  be 
applied  to  it  every  day  of  its  existence 
and  that  force  is: 

Intelligent  effort.  Conditions  con- 
stantly change.  Keep  in  touch  with  new 
conditions,  New  forces  enter  the  field. 
Watch  them.  These  forces  are  different 
from  the  old  ones  and  unexpected  moves 
may  be  made  to  your  detriment. 

Open,  watchful  eyes  and  a  clear, 
cool  and  active  brain  must  be  in  the 
possession  of  him  who  would  succeed 
today.  Whatever  technical  knowledge 
in  relation  to  his  business  he  is  supplied 
with,  so  much  the  better.  And  there 
is  no  single  knowledge  more  important 
to  a  business  today  than  advertising. 
Advertising  is  the  great  salesman,  he 
voices  his  arguments  through  printers 
ink  and  he  should  always  be  of  the 
living  present,  sound  in  argument, 
happy  in  expression  and  dressed  so  as  to 
win  and  please  the  eye. 

Some  may  say  that  illustrations  and 
types  are  matters  that  need  not  bother 
the  merchant  much,  for  they  are  fixed 
commodities  and  can  be  had  anywhere 
at  any  time. 

There  is  a  taint  of  unsoundness  in  this 
logic,  but  let  it  pass.  One  ever  present, 
ever  live  feature  of  advertising  beyond 
the  power  of  dismissal  by  any  advertiser 
is:  What  to  say? 

Every  advertisement  must  be  thought 
out  and  written. 

The  business  man  who  advertises 
must  regularly  answer  the  pertinent 
question  of:  What  to  say? 

The  goods  and  prices  that  are  clam- 
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ouring  for  advertising  recognition  force 
the  issue:  What  to  say? 

The  dull  business  of  the  present  preys 
upon  the  merchant's  mind  and  stirs  up 
the  eternal  advertising  question:  What 
to  say? 

The  sale  about  to  begin  asks  with  a 
great  interrogation  point  the  conundrum: 
What  to  say? 

The  sale  already  under  way  and  which 
must  be  fed  with  the  food  of  good 
advertising  propounds  the  problem: 
What  to  say? 

The  new  goods,  dainty,  delicate, 
desirable,  stylish,  serviceable,  sensible, 
the  harbingers  of  the  coming  season's 
fashions,  fads  and  fancies  whisper  with 
gentle  but  irresistible  insistence  the 
ticklish  question:  What  to  say? 

The  old  goods  that  are  eye-sores 
because  not  in  the  public's  possession 
long  before,  ask,  in  a  gruff,  husky  voice, 
as  though  they  themselves  were  tired  of 
lingering  on  the  merchant's  shelves: 
What  to  say? 

The  march  of  business  improvement 
keeps  quick  time  to  the  tune  to  which 
these  words  are  answered:  What  to  say? 

The  standstill  of  business  under 
inert  or  incompetent  direction  seems  to 
hush  itself  because  there  is  no  answer  to 
hush  itself  because  there  is  no  answer 
to:  What  to  say? 

The  retrograde  movement  of  trade 
gives  the  abject  shuffle  of  the  bankrupt, 
because  of  the  inapt  and  unbusiness- 
like answers  to:  What  to  say? 

What  to  say?  is  the  great  questicm 
that  confronts  every  business  man  who 
advertises.  If  he  answers  it  right  it  is 
probably  because  he  has  properly  re- 
plied to  the  other  great  question:  What 
to  do?  or,  in  other  words,  he  did  what  he 
should  in  his  storekeeping,  the  right 
right  expression  of  which  appears  in  his 
advertising. — "  The  Reason  Why." 
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COPYING  AND  ENLARGING  OLD  PAPER  PHOTOGRAPHS. 


A  FEW  weeks  back  we  had  an  article 
on  the  copying  of  old  glass  positives 
and  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  them 
when  they   come   into   the   hands   of 
photographers    who    are   not    familiar 
with  that  particular  process.    We  here 
propose  to  deal  with  the  cop)dng  and 
producing   of   enlargements   from   old 
paper  pictures    With  the  glass  picture 
we  have  only  a  perfectly  even  surface 
to  deal  with,  but  with  paper  we  have 
a  fibrous  one  which  often  adds  con- 
siderably to  the  trouble  when  the  best 
possible  restdt  is  the  end  in  view.    Very 
many  of  the  old  albumen  pictures  that 
come  into  the  hands  of  photographers 
for  reproduction    are    in    a    more   or 
less  deteriorated  state.    This  is  more 
generally  the  case  than  with  collodion 
positives,  inasmuch  as  the  paper  itself 
has  become  of  a  decidedly  yellow  tinj. 
The  old  albumen  pictures  are  gener- 
ally printed  on  papers  in  which  the 
fiber  is  often  very  conspicuous.     For 
this  reason  some  photographers  do  not 
care  for  this  particular  sort  of  work, 
especially    when   an    enlargement   has 
to  be  on  a  considerable  scale.    As  an 
illustration  of  this  point  we  may  quote 
a  case  that  came  under  our  notice  diu*- 
ing  the  past  year.    An  enlarged  portrait 
of  a  lady  from  a  full-length  picture  was 
wanted  from  an  original  carte  de  visile 
size.     It    was    evidently    taken    some 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago,   for  the  lady 
was  attired,   according  to  the  fashion 
of  her  day,  in  a  crinoline  skirt.     But 
as  the  costume  was  so  conspicuously 
antiquated    only    the    head    and    bust 
was  required  in  a  15  by  12  picture. 
The  portrait  was  taken  to  two  cfifferent 
photographers    in    a    certain    country 
town,  but  neither  of  them  would  under- 
take the  job,  each  sa)dng  that  if  done 
the  picture  would  not  be  satisfactory, 
so  that  they  would  rather  decline  the 


order.  As  the  family  was  anxious  for 
the  portrait,  it  was  taken  to  another 
photographer  in  an  adjacent  town, 
who  at  once  said  that  he  could  produce 
a  satisfactory  result,  but  the  price 
would  be  somewhat  higher  than  his 
usual  charges  for  such  work.  No 
demur  being  made  to  this,  the  work 
was  placed  in  his  hands  for  execution, 
and,  we  were  told,  it  proved  a  tolerably 
good  thing  in  the  enc^  as  not  only  was 
a  duplicate  picture  ordered,  but  a  good 
number  of  cabinet  size  copies  of  the 
finished  enlargement  were  supplied. 

In  cop)ring  one  of  these  old  portraits 
the  first  step,  it  goes  without  saying, 
is  to  get  the  best  possible  negative — 
one  in  which  the  granularity  of  the 
paper  shows  only  to  a  minimum  ex- 
tent. Various  methods  of  copying 
paper  pictures  have  from  time  to  time 
been  published  with  the  view  to  reduc- 
ing the  granularity  to  a  minimum,  such 
as ,  copying  with  a  direct  front  Ught, 
mounting  the  picture  in  optical  contact 
with  a  glass  plate,  etc.;  but  they  all 
seem  to  have  been  based  upon  a  mis- 
conception, namely,  that  the  granularity 
seen  in  the  copy  is  due  to  unevenness 
in  the  paper  bearing  the  image.  That, 
however,  is  not  so;  if  it  were,  it  should 
be  got  over  by  rolling  or  burnishing 
the  picture  so  as  to  crush  its  surface 
perfectly  smooth  and  flat.  In  practice, 
however,  it  is  found  that  however  even 
the  surface  is  smoothed  in  this  way, 
there  is  little  or  no  improvement  in  the 
resulting  reproduction.  The  excessive 
woolliness  in  the  copy  is  due  to  reflec- 
tion of  light  from  the  fibers  of  the  paper. 

Most  persons  know  that  a  copy  from 
a  matt  surface  print  shows  far  less 
granularity  than  one  on  a  glossy  albu- 
men paper.  What  has  to  be  done  is 
to  avoid  the  reflections  from  the  fiber 
of  the  paper  reaching  the  lens,  as  is 
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done  in  the  case  of  copying  other  re- 
flective surfaces.  The  best  light  for 
cop)ring  an  old  albumen  print  is  a 
strong  sideway  one.  Then  the  reflec- 
tions from  the  glossy  fibers  will  be  well 
away  from  the  lens,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  the  angle  of  reflection  is  always 
equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence.  If 
one  takes  an  old  albumen  print  into 
an  ordinary  room  and  looks  at  it  with 
one's  back  to  the  window,  so  that  it 
is  lighted  direct  from  the  front,  one  will 
see  the  grain  very  conspicuously,  and 
the  image  will  appear  feeble  and  flat. 
But  if  one  stands  at  the  side  of  the 
window,  so  that  the  picture  is  lighted 
by  a  strong  sidelight,  the  granularity 
almost  disappears,  while  the  contrast 
in  the  picture  seems  much  increased. 
Thus  a  direct  sidelight  is  the  best  for 
cop)dng  this  kind  of  picture,  and  it 
is  the  one  that  is  used  by  experienced 
men  when  doing  this  sort  of  work. 

In  making  the  negative,  anything 
like  over-exposure  must  be  strictly 
avoided,  as  that  would  add  materially 
to  the  granularity.  For  this  reason 
it  is  always  best  to  err  on  the  side  of 
under-  rather  than  over-exposure. 

We  shall  now  assume  that  an  enlarge- 
ment of  good  size,  say  15  by  12  or  18 
by  15,  of  a  head  and  bust  is  required 
from  a  full-length  carte  portrait.  In 
such  a  picture  the  face  is  only  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch,  or  little  more, 
in  length.  From  the  original  a  copy 
is  made  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale, 
say  three  or  four  diameters.  This  may 
be  done  on  a  quarter  plate,  and  will 


give  us  a  face  of  about  an  inch  or  so, 
a  fair  size  for  retouching.  In  making 
this  negative  it  is  a  good  plan  to  reverse 
the  lens,  if  it  be  a  portrait  one,  so  that 
the  back  combination  points  to  the 
picture.  The  negative  having  been 
secured  and  retouched,  it  is  then  ready 
for  enlarging.  The  object  in  making 
a  somewhat  enlarged  copy  in  the  first 
instance  is  to  give  scope  for  retouching 
the  negative,  which  could  not  be  satis- 
factorily done  were  it  of  the  size  of 
the  small  original.  If  the  finished 
picture  is  to  be  a  carbon,  or  a  platino- 
type,  an  enlarged  negative  is  necessary. 
In  this  case  we  have  still  more  scope 
for  hand  work,  inasmuch  as  the  inter- 
mediate transparency,  as  well  as  the 
enlarged  negative,  can  each  be  worked 
upon  so  that  comparatively  little  will 
be  required  on  the  print  in  the  final 
finishing. 

.  Before  the  finished  picture  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  customer  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  copy  it — say  cabinet  size — and 
when  the  enlargement  has  been  ap- 
proved of,  a  proof  of  the  reproduction 
from  it  may  be  shown.  In  this  way 
an  extended  order  may  usually  be 
obtained.  In  making  this  copy  the 
picture  should  be  illumined  by  a  side- 
light, as  was  done  when  making  the 
copy  from  the  small  original.  For 
this  work,  as  for  the  cop)dng  of  the 
original  albumen  print,  it  is  usually 
found  that  a  plate  of  the  "ordinary" 
(non-orthochromatic)  variety  gives  the 
best  results. — British  Journal  of  Pho- 
tography, 
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The  Novo  Tank  represents  the  latest  applica- 
tion of  the  tank  idea  in  development.  It  is 
different  from  any  other  tank  in  that  the  plates 
are  developed  while  in  a  horizontal  position, 
and  not  vertical.  The  tank  does  not  have  to  be 
turned  upside  down  as  development  proceeds, 
nor  does  it  need  to  be  agitated.     Two  novel 


features  of  the  tank  are  the  ruby  window  in  the 
cover,  enabling  the  process  of  developing  to  be 
observed,  and  an  improved  hinged  rack.  This 
rack  opens  at  the  end  Uke  a  book,  and  plates 
are  inserted  or  removed  instantly  without  the 
slightest  chance  of  the  film  side  of  the  negative 
being    damaged.     The    tank,    made    of    strong 
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brass,  heavily  nickelplated,  comes  in  various; 
sizes  and  prices.  It  is  manufactured  and  sold 
by  the  Multi-speed  Shutter  Co.,  of  161  West 
24th  Street,  New  York,  who  will  be  glad  to  send 
descriptive  drctdars  and  particulars  ^to  anyone 
interested. 


The  Seneca  Camera  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  have  just  issued  their  new  19 10  catalogue 
of  cameras  and  accessories.  From  cover  to 
cover — not  forgetting  the  very  handsome  outer 
cover  in  colors,  the  catalogue  contains  an  un- 
usually attractive  display  of  cameras  ranging 
from  the  2}  z  4}  Filmett  to  the  17  x  20  studio 
outfit.  Every  camera  need  is  met  by  a  line  of 
cameras  that  are  well  known  for  their  quality. 
The  Seneca  guarantee  stands  behind  all  Seneca 
goods,  so  that  you  are  assured  perfect  satisfaction. 
Whether  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  camera 
or  not,  you  had  better  have  a  copy  of  this  catalogue. 
It  will  more  than  interest  you. 


AirroTYPE  Carbon  Tissues. — ^The  permanency 
of  carbon,  the  power  to  produce  all  that  the  nega- 
tive shows,  the  new  increased  range  of  tints,  the 
various  means  at  hand  to  use  carbon  tissue  on  any 
camera,  is  slowly  but  gradually  bringing  the  use 
of  carbon  in  all  brandies  of  photography.  For 
landscape,  transparency,  lantern  slides,  porcelain 
and  ground-glass  pictures,  photogravure,  and,  of 
late,  ceramic  photography — and,  above  all,  for 
portrait  and  miniature  portraits.  For  the  new  oil 
process  the  transfer  papers  offered  by  the  Auto- 
type Carbon  Co.  have  given  the  best  results. 
Geo.  Murphy,  Inc.,  57  East  Ninth  Street,  New 
York,  American  agents. 

The  Multi-speed  Shutter,  well  known 
as  the  fastest  between-the-lens  shutter,  has  been 
modified  particularly  for  professional  studio  use. 
It  has  very  many  unusual  qualities  that  make 
it  a  desirable  studio  shutter,  and  professional 
photographers  would  do  well  to  investigate  its 
many  remarkable  qualities.  Full  detailed  de- 
scriptive booklet  will  be  sent  on  request  by 
the  Multi-speed  Shutter  Co.,  161  W.  24th  Street, 
New  Yoit. 


Ross  Lenses. — ^The  Homocentric  Series  in 
dieir  different  speeds,  now  offer  to  photographers 
all  the  range  that  can  be  desired:  /.  5.6,  /.  6.3, 
/.  6.8,  and  /.  8.  The  process  photographer — for 
line,  halftone,  and  three-color  work — cannot  reach 
a  better  lens  than  the  Ross  Homocentric  Process 
Lens,/.  8.  With  Iris  diaphragm,  and  with  slit  for 
odd  sizes,  and  shapes  of  stops  as  desired.  The 
studio  photographer,  who  has  the  Ross  Studio 
Lens,   has   one  with   definition,   gradation,   and 


peed.  The  Ross  Studio  Lens  most  in  use 'for 
cabinet  portraits  is  the  No.  3,  12-inch  equivalent 
focus,  3^inch  diameter,  working  at  a  little  more 
than  /.  3.  Write  to  the  American  agents,  Geo. 
Murphy,  Inc.,  57  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York, 
for  the  latest  Ross  catalogue. 

Simplex  Intensifier,  manufactured  by  the 
Simplex  Intensification  Co.,  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  is  all  that  its  name  implies.  While  very 
simple  in  operation,  the  results  are  certain  and 
gratifying.  Try  it  on  some  of  your  weak  negatives 
and  you  will  be  surprised  at  Uie  results  obtained. 
It  produces  any  degree  of  intensification,  and 
portrait  photographers  will  find  it  specially  use- 
ful for  local  intensification  by  the  brush  method. 
A  small  bottle  will  convince  you  of  its  worth. 

The  C.  p.  Goerz  American  Optical  Co. 
announces  that  Mr.  A.  Stoeckicht  has  resigned 
as  treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the  company, 
and  that  Mr.  Fred.  Schmid,  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  firm  for  the  past  ten  years,  has 
been  elected  to  succeed  him. 


The  Wollensak  Portrait  Lenses:  Vitax, 
//3.8;  series  A,  //5,  and  Versar,  //6,  are  rapidly 
finding  their  way  into  the  best  studios.  Their 
first-class  portrait  qualities  combined  with  moder- 
ate prices  are  bound  to  make  them  favorites. 
The  Photograbhic  QuarteU,  issued  by  the  Wol- 
lensak Optical  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  will  ^ve 
you  much  detailed  and  interesting  information 
concerning  these  lenses.  It  is  mailed  upon 
request.  

From  Geo.  Murphy,  Inc.,  57  East  Ninth 
Street,  New  York,  we  have  just  received  a  new 
catalogue  of  Ross  Homocentric  Lenses,  for  which 
they  are  the  sole  U.  S.  agents.  Since  the  Homo- 
centric appeared,  some  few  years  ago,  it  has  found 
many  enthusiastic  users,  and  only  those  who  use 
it  know  its  many  good  qualitiies.  It  is  highly  cor- 
rected for  zonal  aberration,  color,  and  astigmatism, 
and  is  free  from  distortion,  flare,  or  ghost.  Many 
of  the  leading  studios  of  New  York,  London,  and 
Paris  are  fitted  with  the  No.  3  Cabinet  Lens, 
which  is  obtainable  for  $135.  Ii  you  have  not  a 
copy  of  the  January  (19 10)  catalogue,  one  can  be 
had  for  the  asking. 

The  Feldman  Studio,  El  Paso,  Texas,  held  an 
interesting  exhibition  of  some  hundreds  or  so  loan 
pictures  irom  the  studios  of  our  best  workers,  and 
got  out  a  clever  catalogue  of  the  same.  It  is  good 
advertising,  not  only  for  the  Feldman  Studio,  but 
for  photography  in  general,  and  will  help  toward 
creating  a  more  wholesome  respect  for  photo- 
graphic portraiture. 
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"Father  Time  will  commence  his  seventy- 
ninth  annual  spring  plowing  on  this  old  hillside 
on  Tuesday,  April  12,  19 10.  May  we  hope 
for  a  small  crop  of  wrinkles,  errors,  and  omissions, 
and  for  a  generous  harvest  of  health,  good  deeds, 
and  love  for  all?"  So  nms  an  announcement 
received  from  that  grand  old  veteran,  George 
G.  Rockwood.  Notwithstanding  his  almost 
threescore  years  and  twice  ten,  every  business 
day  finds  our  old  friend,  brisk  and  cheerful, 
making  as  good  work  as  he  ever  did.  His  clever 
portrait  of  W.  M.  Chase,  exhibited  at  the  P.  P.  S. 
of  New  York  meeting,  was  ample  proof  that  the 
hand  of  a  master  had  not  lost  its  cunning. 


The  issue  of  The  British  Journal  of  Pho- 
tography for  March  18  is  the  third  of  the  Special 
**  Gjlonial"  Numbers  in  which  this  old-established 
journal  addresses  itself  specially  to  photographers 
and  photographic  dealers  abroad.  The  enlarged 
text  pages  contain  contributions  on  studio  matters, 
including  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  for  the 
young  professional  portraitist  on  sec\iring  different 
effects  of  lighting.  Mr.  £dg^  Clifton  writes 
on  the  cafe  of  lenses  in  the  Tropics,  Mr.  Wel- 
bome  Piper  on  the  adjustments  of  the  enlarging 
lantern,  while  a  large  proportion  of  the  letter- 
press deals  with  recent  introductions  by  pho- 
tographic manufacturers.  The  advertising  pages 
of  the  issue  reach  an  enormous  total,  and  indicate 
in  the  most  emphatic  way  the  importance  which 
photographic  finns  attach  to  the  Colonial  user 
and  buyer.  Practically  every  variety  of  pho- 
tographic requisite,  for  both  professional  and 
amateur  use,  is  here  described,  and  the  issue 
may  reasonably  claim  to  be  the  largest  and 
most  representative  collection  of  announcements 
of  those  catering  for  the  photographer.  We 
congratulate  the  publishers  and  editor,  George 
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£.  Brown,  on  the  appearance  of  such  an  usu- 
ally interesting  issue. 

Practical  Suggestions  Regarding  the  SeJedion 
and  Use  of  a  Photographic  Equipment  is  the 
descriptive,  if  lengthy  title  of  a  book  just  written 
and  published  by  Mr.  A.  K.  Hanks,  of  East 
Orange,  N.  J.  It  is  a  very  helpful  book  for  the 
man  who  is  imdedded  on  what  to  buy  in  pho- 
tographic apparatus.  The  different  uses  of 
various  cameras,  lenses,  shutters,  etc.,  arc  dis- 
cussed, and  many  photographic  processes  and 
terms  are  explained  lor  the  benefit  of  the  novice, 
in  whose  interest  the  book  is  primarily  published. 
Price,  one  dollar,  postpaid.  A.  K.  Hanks,  Pub- 
lisher.   

Our  learned  Boston  contemporaiy.  The 
Photo  Eray  by  frequent  announcement,  seeks  to 
give  the  idea  that  it  alone,  of  all  magazines, 
exercises  discretion  in  the  matter  of  its  advertising 
pages.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Uncle  Sam  takes 
very  good  care  of  the  advertising  department 
of  all  magazines  using  the  U.  S.  mails,  so  such 
frequent  announcements  arc  hardly  necessary. 
We  have  observed  lately  an  unfair  tendcnqr 
on  the  part  of  our  contemporary  to  attack  manu- 
facturers who  are  not  represented  in  its  advertising 
pages.  A  month  or  two  ago  a  certain  high-speed 
shutter  was  criticised  because  it  was  not  so  entiitly 
simple  that  a  child  could  operate  i*^,  and  that 
some  of  its  readers  had  not  obtained  results 
they  were  led  to  expect  In  another  issue  wc 
learn  that  there  are  in  Germany  fourteen  large 
optical  works,  four  of  them  who  are  large  adver- 
tisers are  put  into  the  first  class,  three  reorive 
a  less  honorable  mention — smaller  adverti  is— 
and  the  remaining  seven  —  non-advcrtiscrs— 
''make  low  priced  camera  lenses  of  fair  quality.'' 
Such  methods  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  otbuer- 
wise  high  moral  tone  of  the  magazine  in  question. 


The  whole  story  of 
print  perfection  told 
in  a  word  is: 
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ARISTO 


AMERICAN  ARISTOTYPE  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN    KODAK   COMPANY, 

All  Dealers  JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 


r^" 


f  Mekedith  Jakvibs.  Baltimore,  Mil. 


CYKO  Paper  ii   prtferred  ^^^^^^^^M  Look   for  the  Anico  Sign. 

mTikc  by  tb«  nise  profcMional  ^^^^^^^^Hb  There  you  nill  find  >  progre*- 

and  the  knowing  ■mitDur.    It  ^^^^^^^^BRh  independeni  dealer  Mlting 

give*    deepet,    lofter,   clearer  ^^^^^^^^^K^BA  ^*  complete   line  of   camem 

prints    from     any     a^atiT«^  ^^^^^^^^H[9^L.  ""'     photographic    luppiiai 

plaw  or  film.  ^^^^^^^^H^^^^  made  by  the  An*co  Company. 


Btastlfiil  Camera  Catalog,  alto  TWo-  Votame  Photoarafbtc  LOtran^Pnt.    . 

ANSCO  COMPANY,         i^'^^^l  Blngrhamton,  N.  Y. 


iSal  ''  Where  diere  is  an  element  of  doubt  you  are  more  certain       h^t^ 
('Sr         to  get  a  ifood  ptiotograph  if  your  camera  is  loaded  with  ^0 

The  exceptional  latitude  and  speed  of  this  film  insure  fine  negatives  under 
conditions  that  would  mean  failure  with  the  ordinary  kind.  They  compensate 
largely  for  incorrect  judgment  of  light  and  time,  reducing  uncertainty  of  results  to 
a  minimum.  Tlie  Ansco  Film  increases  the  value  of  your  camera  to  you  as  an 
amateur.     It  enables  you  to  make  better  photographs,  more  artistic  pictures. 

Ansco  negatives  reproduce  every  soft  gradation  of  light  and  shade.  They 
letain  clear  detail  in  high  lights  and  transparency  in  shadows. 

They  have  chromatic  balance  that  gives  a  correctness  of  color  tones  unknown 
to  other  film. 

Madt  In  sizes  to  fit  every  fUm  camera.  Non-curling ;  tum-halatton. 
Off-setting  of  numbers  never  occurs  with  this  film.  Our  perfectly 
non-acHnic  black  paper  and  properly  prepared  emulsion  prevent  It. 


;^^>>2>ZO«^ 


Bausch  &  Lomb-Zeiss 
PORTRAIT  UNAR 

^  You  cannot  close  the  other  fellow  out  without  cloang  you^ 
self  in.  The  photographer  who  refuses  to  be  amvmced 
that  there  is  a  better  lens  than  the  one  he  is  using  may  be 
closing  the  door  of  progress  on  his  own  business. 
4  There  are  many  photographers  whose  artistic  ca{>acity  is 
far  ahead  of  the  equipment  they  use.  In  a  vocatton  whae  as 
much  depends  upon  the  mechanical  as  the  moital  equipmoit 
-^where  results  depend  upon  the  lens— it  stands  to  ieasc«  that 
thecreatest  care  should  be  given  to  its  selecticm. 

S  The  Portrait  UNAR  IS  a  great  investment  It  combines 
ree  lenses  in  one.  It  will  make  a  portrait  bust,  three-quarter 
or  full-length  figure  and  group  equally  well,  and  with  or 
without  diffusion. 

4  Get  cne  on  trial  from  your  dealer. 

^^  Our  Name  on  a  Photographic   Lens,    Mlcrotcopet    Fkld 
~'^  Glass,  Laboratory   Apparaim,   Engineering   or   any    olber 
^  Sden^c  Inslniment  b  oar  Guanadee. 

Bausch  ^  Iptrib  Optical  0. 

HEW    YO R K         WAS HINCTON         CHICAGO  8AN   FRANCISCO 

LONDON  ROCHESTCRjN.Y:  ''«a'*>^''o»t 

PImm  nratioD  WiuoH'a  Huiaiihb  (2) 


he  Ibso  Auto-Sector  Shutter 

I  A  Mctor  ihntter  st  tbe  price  of  an  oidinary  shatter.  The  tbTee-leal  (sector)  ByRtem 
■dinits  ODc-third  more  light  than  is  possible  with  any  other  atjle — making  the  Ibso  the  faateat 
•hatter  ever  sold  for  the  piicc.     Interchangeable  with  anj  hand  cameta  shutter. 

Alictat.computaDildurablc*ectar  ihullettlut  <■■  Buml  of  ■iuplicity  id  mectaaninn. 
Aecunte  maa  nliablc  Daiancd  a[iccjall)>  for  Ibc  more  diKriminatiDZ  luen  □(  txi  Bod 
SsTcutwn*.    A  medium  price  wctor  ahuttei  Ihut  hu  diaii active  fotuna  poucsicd  by  no 

RelBM»-fBnii»hed  with  Ibe  rbulieT-eliminUini  all  "bulb  (rouble."    WhM  bayliiK  a 

Price,  with  Metallic  (antinous)  Release tS.W 

CHICA.OO 


PImh  Tnitlftii  WnaOM's  M^atmim 


Day's  White  Paste 

is  scientifically  prepared  espedally  (or  fine 
Photography  and  Art  work. 
Never  ^ts  because  it  is  absolutely  neutral 
— cannot  injure  the  finest  p^>er  or  fabric. 
Never  Wrinkles  because  it  is  milled  to  the 
smoothness  of  a  cream,  the  fineness  ot  the 
particles  insuring  its 

Perfect  Adhesive  Quality 

makn  it  tha  chupeat  you  cu  buy,  id  addition  to  your 
BSttin*  more  in  ■  pacluce. 

DAY'S  K-pint.  l-pint,  and  l-quut  jui  hold  [oil  10,  20. 
«d  40  OT,r«.;™t  8.  16.  «id la  rt«Utiveiy.      You  «. 
moit  for  your  monay  in  tha  ft-lb.  and  12-lb._pBili;  (HDl 
pail.  11.00.        FREE  SAMPLE  ON  REQU^TT 

DIAMOND  PASTE  COMPANY 

^mE  SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  to  this  Magazine  U  $3.00 
.  per  y«ar.      Beware  of  canvassers  offering   you  a  year'i 

subscription   for  less  than   this  amount      Many  photogra{Jien 
have  been  victinuzed  by  <li3honest  canvassers. 

The  only  safe  way  is  to  s«id  your  subscription  or  renewal 
direct  to  this  office  or  through  a  reliable  dealer. 


CHARLES  COOPER  &  CO. 

Manufactaring  CbemlsU  (brABuravD  iss7)  194  Worth  Street,  New  Yotfc 


PHOTO  CHEMICALS,  REriNERS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  WAfttC 

MONTHLY    PRICE   LIST    l««UCD. 
PlMM  omdUod  Wiuok^  MlQAim  (i) 


THE  WYNNE  "INFALLIBLE" 
EXPOSURE  METER 

SIMPLE-FOR  IN  OR  OUTDOORS 

One  Movement— Exposure  Accurate 
Mode  Like  a  Watch 


FOR    UNIFORM    SYSTEM 
NICKEL.  $2.60    SILVER,  $6.00 

A^ots,  GEORGE  MURPHY.  Inc. 
57  E.  Ninth  St.,  N.  V. 

PUua  mtatkia  Wujwh'b  Haqauhs 


AUTOTYPE 

CARBON  TISSUES 

Single  and   Doable  Transfers 
Temporary  Supports 

All   (he   Halerials  for  the 
Carbon  Process 

NEW  ADDITIONS  1910— 
No.    94— Ivory  Black 
No.  102— Cold  Bistre 
No.  142— Turner's  Septa 
No.  143— OrecD  Septa 
No.  145 — Qray  Qrccn 
No.  166— Rembrant  Septa 
No.  169— Vandyke  Brown 

GEORGE  MURPHY,  Inc. 

AOBNTS 

57  East  Ninth  Street,  N.  Y. 


The  Photo-Miniature  Series 

The  most  soccessfnl  series  of  photo^phic  text-books 
ever  pnblished.    •    •    Plain  and  practical  information 

FOR  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

PRICE  26  CENTS  PER  COPY 

SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


No.  107.  ''OiP'  and  Bromoil  Printing 
104.  Night  Photography  Outdoors 
103.  Toning  Bromide  and  Gaslight  Prints 
102.  Trimming,  Mounting,  and  Framing 
101.  Photographic  Chemicals 
100.  Enlarging  from  Small 
99.  All  about  Reflex  Cameras 

95.  Essentials  in  Portraiture 
94.  Photographic  Postcards 

93.  Development  (Gaslight)  Papers 
92.  Practical  Orthochromatics 
91.  Photographing  Outdoor  Sports 

96.  Carbon  Printing 

85.  Photography  by  Flashlight 

84.  Tank  and  Time  Development 

83.  Coloring  Lantern  Slides 

78.  Printing  Papers  Described  and  Compared 

77.  Focal-Plane  Photography 

74.  Intensifying  and  Reducing 

73.  Panoramic  Photography 

66.  Practical  Methods  of  Development 

65.  Home  Portraiture 

64.  Figure  Composition 

50.  Studio  Construction 

44.  Coloring  Photographs 

41.  Copying  Methods 

35.  Enlarging 

19.  Photographing 

12.  Retouching  Negatives  and  Prints 


SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

Or  tent  pott  free  at  25  cenU  each  bj  the  publishers 

TENNANT  &  WARD    .    .    .   122  East  25di  Street.  NEW  YOU 


PtosM  mMition  Wiijm>n's  Maoasiits 


(«) 
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WOLLENSAK 

SERIES  A. 

PORTRAIT  LENS 


MErs  Elizabeth  Brice 


41  he  Series  A.  ii  ■  ful  me- 
diuiD'pricai  kcoi  wcirking  ti  F-5 
•ltd  DKlein  GnBza,lI»  8x10 
•tJliiig.i$  50.00.  qWehtmUiil 
ekhcf  in  barrel  with  iiu  dwphrigm 
or  •!  ■  tl^il  (dcbioiul  c^>^ 
with  ow  beiweed  the  leoi  Studu 
Shuttet.  Oil  ii  uted  by  inuqF  wcjl- 
kmwii  pbotogruiben.  uid  can  be 
proGured  on  30  ilayi'  iiial  tram 
uw  of  the  Photo  Slock  Hoibm. 
QOuT  Icadini  outfit  (or  ncd  mmI 
view  woit  it  the  Vao<tigiB«l 
F  6.8  mounted  in  ^ilimo  SHutto, 
which  grret  all  ipeedi  up  lo 
1/300  <J*McoDd.  qAildeal- 
oi  hudk  WoUennk   product*. 


WOLLENSAK  OPTICAL  CO. 

298  Central  Avenue 

ROCHESTER,  N.  V. 


Have  ao  excellence  pecu11sil)r  iheir 
reflulti  are  oa\j  produced  b 


pictures 

*iy  A     w  meani — the  bat  lesulti  in  Ffaolosraph,  I 

rijOll  lll£0  oll>"'  monntinE  can  only  be  sllaliied  br 


HIGGINS' 
PHOTO 
;  MOUNTER  s^-.zs,vai-^«-^ 


Artlrti'  HaMrlab  a 


,  M.  HraoiNS  «  CO., 


The    Etched    Plate 

can  be  quickly  and  properly  pre- 
pared for  printing  by  the  use 
of  Royle's  photo-engraving 
machinery.  Results  are  accurate 
and  artistic. 

Routers  and   Routing  Cutters,  Saws, 

Bevellers,  Trimmers,  Drills,  etc. 

Send  for  Catalt^ue  208 

JOHN  ROYLE  &  SONS 

PATERSON,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


Flew*  jataOoa  Wiuoh'b  Ibiuiiin  (7) 


CRAMER  PLATES  and  CRAMER  FILTERS 

REPRESENT  THE  HIGHEST  COMBINATION 
OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXCELLENCE 


FOR  HOT  WEATHER  TROUBLES 

CRAMER     PLATES 

ARE  UNSURPASSED 


HAND  COLORED 


LOCAL  VIEW  POST  CARDS 

MADE   TO    ORDER 


$7.20 


■ml  detvoeil  in  2  to  3  we^ 

THE  BEST  MADE  IN  AMERICA 

Saod  for  Sunpl«* 

mUE  DELn  a  ^lors)  KJW  for  1000 

SEASON.  FLORAU  COMICS.  QRECnNO  CARDS.  EU. 

o.rr.  H.  NATIONAL   COLORTYPE   CO.   ci.cin.ATi.  Ohio 

ABOUT  SILENT  SHUTTERS 

It  ou^  not  to  take  a  great  amount  of  youi  gray  matter  to  figure  out  the  kmd  of  a 
Studio  Shutter  you  want  (or  your  outfit,  unply  connder  the  idenli&c  cotutructioa  and 
working  pnodplei  of  the  celebrated  Silent  Shutter. 

Note  How  Simple  They  Are  Made, 

doing  away  with  Cog),  RatchetttValvei,  Scrap- 
ing Win^  etc  Entirely  pneumatic,  therefore  it 
"open*  without  a  lound  "  and  the  expowre  ii  made 
unknown  to  the  titter  and  every  photographer  ap- 
predatei  what  diat  meant.  SILENT  Shutten  are 
SILENT  by  name.  SILENT  b  openttiaii, 
—the  ONLY  SILENT  .  Studio     Shutter     made. 

"SILENCE  IS  '  GOLDEN." 
SILEINTS  are  patented  and  made  only  by  the 
Conley  Camera  Company.  For  tale  by  all  jobben.  Be  ture  your  order  resdt 
S-I'L-E-N-T,  and  accept  no  other.  Its  bett  recommendation,  thousands  of  satis- 
fied users.  We  also  manufacture  an  extennve  Hne  of  HIGH  GRADE  Folding 
Cameras,  View  Cameras,  Magazine  Cameras,  Success  Vignelters,  Plate  Holdeia,  etc 

CONLEY  CAMERA  CO.        Rochester,  Minn. 

Flwn  maitkHi  Wiuan'a  Hai)au>«  (  8  ) 
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THE  MILWAUKEE  CONVENTION. 


The  Thirtieth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Photographers'  Association  to 
be  held  in  Milwaukee,  July  12  to  16, 
will  have  the  advantage  of  holding 
its  meetings  in  one  of  the  finest  audi- 
toriums in  this  country,  just  completed 
some  few  months  ago.  It  will  be  found 
to  be  the  most  complete  and  convenient 
building  ever  used  for  the  annual 
meeting.  The  picture  exhibit  will 
have  imlimited  and  splendidly  lighted 
accommodation.  The  manufacturers' 
space  will  allow  for  special  displays, 
and  ample  hall  space  for  the  meetings 
and  the  school  of  photography  is  pro- 
vided. 

In  order  not  to  detract  from  the 
national  meeting,  four  of  the  nearby 
associations,  the  Northwestern,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  Wisconsin,  have  aban- 
doned their  annual  meetings  for  1910, 
which  ensures  an  unusually  large 
attendance. 

This  year  the  school  of  photography, 
which  is  steadily  growing  in  favor  and 
importance,  will  be  conducted  on  a 
larger  scale  than  ever.  Ryland  Phillips 
and  W.  SherweU  EUis,  of  Philadelphia, 
with  Dudley  Hoyt,  of  New  York, 
will  hold  sessions  each  afternoon  dur- 
ing the  Convention. 


An  unusually  attractive  feature  of 
this  Convention  will  be  the  demonstra- 
tions of  photography  by  artificial  light, 
to  be  given  by  M.  J.  Steffens,  of  Chicago, 
who  will  with  his  own  studio  staff 
and  apparatus  make  and  finish  work 
from  the  posing  of  the  subjects  to  the 
delivery  of  the  prints.  In  this  work 
he  will  be  assisted  by  Frank  Scott 
Clark,  of  Detroit;  J.  C.  Strauss,  of 
St.  Louis,  and  other  of  our  leading 
artists.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
offering  which  has  ever  been  made 
by  any  photographic  convention.  It 
alone  will  be  worth  the  price  of  admis- 
sion and  all  the  cost  of  transportation 
necessary  to  get  there. 

A  lecture  demonstrating  a  method  of 
applying  backgrounds  to  any  negative 
has  been  arranged  for  at  considerable 
expense,  the  work  of  the  artist  being 
thrown  on  a  screen  by  special  apparatus. 

George  W.  Stevens,  director  of  the 
Toledo  Museum  of  Art,  who  made 
one  of  the  most  interesting  talks  at 
the  recent  New  York  Convention,  will 
give  an  art  lecture.  Mr.  Stevens  is  a 
keen  student  and  in  thorough  sym- 
pathy with  the  photographer.  We 
are  confident  that  this  will  be  an  inter- 
esting and  helpful  lecture. 
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Ryland  W.  Phillips  is  down  for  a 
lecture  on  "Constructive  Criticism," 
from  his  selection  of  the  best  pictures 
of  the  exhibition  and  others  he  con- 
siders less  meritorious.  Mr.  Phillips 
aims  to  show  by  his  manipulation 
how  a  bad  picture  is  to  be  converted 
into  the  real  thing.  This  demonstration 
will  doubtless  be  looked  forward  to 
with  breathless  interest  by  would-be 
picture  makers. 

A.  F.  Sheldon,  president  and  founder 
of  the  Sheldon  School  of  Scientific 
Salesmanship,  will  give  a  talk  on  the 
psychology  of  selling  pictures.  Those 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr. 
Sheldon's  lecture  before  the  New  York 
Convention,  and  which  is  reprinted 
in  this  issue,  will  tell  you  they  never 
heard  anything  quite  so  good  before. 

J.  C.  Abel,  editor  of  AbePs  Photo- 
graphic Weekly y  is  to  lecture  on  "  Modem 
Publicity;  or,  the  Use  of  Printers'  Ink 
to  Increase  Business."  We  do  not 
know  of  anyone  better  qualified  to 
speak  on  this  important  subject. 

The  Hundred  Dollar  Prize  for  the 
best  invention,  apparatus,  or  process 
for  photographic  use  is  sure  to  bring 
out  a  number  of  interesting  and  useful 
ideas. 

The  Congress  of  Photography,  which 
was  launched  at  last  year's  meeting, 
will    hold    its    second    session,    when 


many  important  matters  are  to  be 
brought  up  for  discussion. 

A  new  feature  of  this  year's  meeting 
will  be  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary.  They 
will  have  an  exhibition  and  several 
meetings  of  their  own. 

The  picture  exhibit  this  year  pro- 
mises to  be  unusually  large  and  repre- 
sentative. President  Proctor  has  sent 
us  the  names  of  photographers  who 
have  promised  to  send  three  pictures 
each,  and  the  list  includes  practically 
every  prominent  photographer  in  the 
Union.  This  picture  exhibit  will  be 
worth  going  to  see. 

Railroad  Rates. — ^After  six  months 
of  pleading  for  a  special  rate  by  the 
Board,  the  best  the  railroads  would 
ofiEer  was  fare  and  one-third  if  one 
thousand  certificates  could  be  procured. 
The  Board  could  not  guarantee  this, 
as  only  five  hundred  were  secured 
last  year  at  Rochester,  and  it  was 
the  largest  attended  meeting  in  the 
history  of  the  association.  Members 
are  advised  to  take  advantage  of  a 
summer  tourists  rate  to  several  points 
near  Milwaukee.  One  of  these  resorts 
is  Waukesha.  There  are  several  others, 
and  by  courtesy  of  your  railroad  agent 
you  can  acquaint  yourself  fully  with 
the  places  where  the  rate  is  in  effect 
from  June  i  to  October. 
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If  this  were  designed  primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  our  Association  and 
our  men,  my  first  words  would  be  to 
advise  perusal  of  "A  Privilege  and 
a  Duty"  on  the  first  page  of  the  May 
Wilson's.  Owing  to  conditions  so 
significantly  set  forth  in  the  second 
column  of  the  article,  I  am  unable 
to  dilate  upon  the  subject  that  would 


please  me  most — ^the  photographers  of 
New  England  and  what  they  will  do. 
Quoting  from  Wilson's,  of  1908: 
"There  must  be  something  radically 
wrong  with  an  association  that  can- 
not get  its  most  influential  members 
to  accept  office,"  and  my  own  com- 
munication last  December: "... 
We  endeavor  to  make  our  efforts  such 
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as  to  result  in  something  permanent, 
to  bring  about  a  closer  xmion  in  the 
organization,  and  to  place  the  Associa- 
tion upon  a  broader  basis" — ^will  give 
a  fair  conception  of  the  object  of  our 
season's  activities. 

At  the  expense  of  much  labor  Secre- 
tary Hastings   has  acquired  a  list  of 
addresses  containing  almost  1500  studio 
proprietors.     These  together  with  the 
employees  in  our  field  certainly  make 
an   abimdance    of    *' prospects."      In 
addition  to  the  general  circulars  issued, 
the  State  vice-presidents  are  carrying 
on  local  campaigns,  striving  to  estab- 
lish local  fraternal  sentiments.     Thus 
far  we  are  yet  to  discover  any  who 
are  antagonistic,   scarce  any  who  ex- 
press incKfference.     If  there  really  be 
*' a  fly  in  the  ointment"  it  is  "the  other 
fellow."     If  the  suppositional  attitude 
of  this  "other  fellow"  is  ignored,  and 
our  men  meet  their  own  duties  and 
obligations  without  fear  that  they  may 
overdo  their  share,  or  may  not  meet 
the   appreciation    their    eflforts    merit, 
there   is   no   question   but   that    1910 
will   see   New   England   prestige   back 
again. 

Our  program  will  include  the  well- 
known  names,  Ryland  W.  Phillips, 
J.  Hanmer  Croughton,  and  C.  H. 
Claudy.  The  illustrated  lecture  of 
Mr.  Phillips  is  now  generally  and  appre- 
ciatively imderstood  from  its  previous 
presentations  at  conventions,  but  we 
understand  that  valuable  additions  have 
been  made,  and  it  is  bound  to  meet 
the  enthusiastic  approval  of  our  mem- 
bers. Mr.  Croughton  is  preparing 
a  lecture  especially  designed  to  assist 
those  most  in  need  of  instruction  along 
pictorial  lines.  Mr.  Claudy's  adver- 
tising considerations  will  include  lessons 
gleaned  from  personal  experiences  of 
m^iy  successful  New  England  photog- 
raphers. 


During  one  of  the  day  sessions, 
Mr.  Phillips  will  give  a  pertinent  talk 
on  "  Common-sense  Photography. ' ' 
Both  Mr.  Croughton  and  Mr.  Claudy 
place  themselves  at  the  service  of 
members,  when  not  on  the  platform. 
Numerous  minor  details,  the  social 
dance,  the  Nantasket  excursion,  etc., 
combine  to  make  a  program  that  has 
brought  numerous  words  of  com- 
mendation. 

Our  general  policies  have  also  been 
approved  and  been  absolved  from  criti- 
cism wherever  fully  imderstood.  The 
offering  of  State  prizes  was  not  intended 
to  create  rivalry  between  States  with 
reference  to  their  aggregate  exhibits; 
rather  was  it  designed  to  stimulate 
each  State  to  make  a  creditable  relative 
showing,  a  collection  of  entries  pro- 
portionate to  the  State's  actual  repre- 
sentation in  the  craft.  New  plans 
for  arranging  the  exhibits  are  expected 
to  add  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  display. 

The  expressions  of  interest,  good- 
will, and  a  well-defined  intention  to 
be  present,  from  several  prominent 
men  outside  our  field,  has  been  most 
gratifying.  The  art  exhibit  will  be 
open  to  the  public  one  afternoon, 
free  tickets  being  furnished  members 
for  their  distribution  to  friends  and 
clientelle,  and  we  hope  this  may  result 
in  having  the  1910  collection  viewed 
by  an  unprecedented  number. 

Briefly,  so  far  as  permitted  by  our 
ability  and  acquired  enlightenment,  we 
shall  present  every  inducement  for 
the  craft  to  attend  and  remove  every 
excuse  for  its  remaining  away.  Results, 
success  as  it  is  commonly  imderstood — 
these  depend  upon  the  response  of 
individuals;  thus  far,  we  only  know 
that  every  influence  appears  to  be 
working  for  us  and  none  against  us. — 
W.  F.  Oliver,  President  Photographers' 
Association  of  New  England. 
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BY  CHARLES  WESLEY  HEARN. 


The  committee  appointed  at  the 
Dayton  Convention  of  the  Photog- 
raphers' Association  of  America  to 
handle  the  National  Academy  move- 
ment, which  was  first  brought  up  at 
the  preceding  gathering  at  Niagara 
Falls,  expects  to  make  its  report  at  the 
coming  convention  of  the  Association 
to  be  held  at  Milwaukee  in  July. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  this  report, 
embracing  its  investigations  and  find- 
ings, may  be  foimd  sufiiciently  far 
advanced  with  its  recommendations 
and  proposed  plans  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Academy;  that  a  basis 
may  be  found  tangible  enough  for 
legislation  to  be  finally  efifected.  In 
which  case  we  would  all  feel  that  the 
movement  is  well  inaugurated,  and 
in  due  course  of  time  full-fledged 
academicians  will  have  become  an 
accomplished  fact;  that  these  men 
and  women  would  then,  in  justice, 
hold  an  unquestioned  position  among 
photographers,  commanding  their  res- 
pect and  support. 

With  the  object  in  view  of  drawing 
the  attention  of  our  members  to  this 
proposed  report,  so  that  they  can 
give  the  matter  some  previous  con- 
sideration with  careful  thought,  before 
they  leave  for  the  convention,  I  have 
deemed  it  advisable  to  contribute  for 
your  perusal  this  paper  upon  some  views 
on  the  subject  that  come  up  before  me. 

History  of  the  Movement, 

For  the  information  of  those  who 
may  not  be  conversant  with  the  facts, 
I  would  say  that  at  the  Niagara  Con- 
vention, in  1906,  a  movement  which 
received  the  cordial  and  unanimous 
support  of  the  entire  Convention  was 
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inaugurated,  looking  to  the  early  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Academy  of 
Photography,  the  method  of  its  accom- 
plishment being  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  President  of  the  Association.  At 
the  Dayton  Convention,  in  1907,  in  a 
brief  report,  the  President  explained 
the  status  of  affairs,  and  asked  that  a 
Committee  be  named  to  assist  him  in 
carrying  the  project  into  effect.  The 
report  is  now  to  be  made  at  Milwaukee. 

The  basic  principle  which  under- 
lies and  has  called  forth  this  movement, 
with  its  numerous  supporters,  is: 

The  Ultimate  Recognition  of  Pho- 
tography as  a  Fine  Art  in  Our  Country, 
through  the  Establishment  of  a  National 
Academy  of  Photography. 

In  other  words,  photography  not 
being  recognized  as  an  art  in  official 
artistic  circles  in  this  country,  we 
propose  to  inaugurate  an  academy 
of  our  own,  believing  such  a  body 
will  establish  for  the  public  the  true 
standard  of  art  in  photography,  and 
that  the  standard  will  be  acceptable, 
and  render  photography  worthy  to 
be  classed  with  the  other  fine  arts. 

Why  is  the  Movement  Necessary? 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the 
standard  of  photography  should  be 
defined,  and  there  are  many  mwe 
reasons  why  the  "uplift"  should  be 
applied  to  photography  itself.  I  turn 
to  the  latter  first. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  bear 
to  our  profession  an  affection  second 
only  to  that  which  we  accord  to  our 
families,  and  anything  which  will  up- 
lift the  profession  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  so  that  photography  be  giv'en 
unbounded  respect  and   esteem,   is  a 
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matter  of  great  concern  to  us.  As 
we  venerate  our  parents  for  their 
early  watchful  care,  support,  and 
zealous  interest  constantly  maintained 
for  our  welfare,  so  do  we  venerate 
photography  itself,  since  by  the  pur- 
suit of  that  calling  we  have  attained 
a  certain  degree  of  success  as  artists, 
with  due  measure  of  respect  and 
esteem  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  We 
do  not  wish  to  be  an  incubus  for  life 
upon  our  parents,  but  love  to  be  help- 
ful in  return,  and  so  likewise  we  should 
not  wish  to  be  a  constant  drain  upon 
photography  in  our  upbuilding  without 
some  proper  recompense.  Any  steps 
taken  toward  uplifting  and  dignifying 
her  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  making 
it  appreciative  of  the  future  greatness 
which  is  photography's  destiny,  is  not 
only  a  worthy  object  for  which  to 
strive,  but  is  an  obligation  for  us  to 
assume.  That  we  in  so  doing  aid 
ourselves  at  the  same  time  is  only  an 
incident  that  follows  naturally;  but, 
I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me, 
this  fact  should  not  be  the  main  reason 
for  our  support. 

There  are  times  in  all  our  lives 
when  pure  commercialism  should  not 
be  the  ruling  star  of  our  existence, 
and  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that  the 
aesthetic  side  of  all  questions  should 
receive  some  consideration.  Neither  is 
it  necessary  or  advisable  that  idealism 
should  run  riot.  Such  a  course  is 
worse  than  foolish,  since  it  injures 
a  cause  which  it  might  otherwise 
benefit.  Recognizing  the  obligation  we 
are  under,  and  as  quickly  as  possible 
taking  steps  toward  meetmg  it,  we  can 
then  continue  along  the  lines  upon 
which  we  are  working  toward  the 
advancement  of  photography  and  the 
support  of  our  families,  with  what, 
I  believe,  would  be  renewed  energy 
and  buoyancy,  as  the  result  of  our 
efforts  for  a  brief  time  in  this  proposed 
direction. 


Among  the  reasons  why  I  think 
the  standard  of  photography  should 
be  defined,  and  the  respects  in  which 
the  Academy  would  be  foimd  to  be 
helpful,  are  the  following: 

At  present  photography  has  no  re- 
cognized standard  by  which  any  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn  as  to  its  status. 
We  believe  it  to  be  an  art;  some  claim 
it  is  a  science;  others  claim  it  closely 
borders  upon  the  mechanical.  Many 
of  us  have  attended  conventions  where 
certain  speakers  outside  of  our  own 
followers,  artists  or  art  critics,  in 
talking  to  us,  have  run  the  gamut 
of  describing  our  work  as  being  closely 
affiliated  with  that  of  artists  of  the 
brush,  down  through  the  scale  to  being 
hardly  above  that  of  the  hod-carrier; 
their  expressions  being  governed  by 
a  proper  appreciation  of  courtesy  due 
their  audiences  in  some  instances,  and 
being  but  the  ribald  utterances  of  an 
educated  freak  in  the  honorable  hod- 
carrier  classification.  Some  of  us  New 
England  men  have  heard  an  artist 
and  a  teacher  of  art  (whose  views 
I  here  give,  as  it  serves  to  show  the 
opinion  held  by  a  large  proportion 
of  that  class)  devote  practically  a  whole 
evening  of  a  course  of  lectures  given 
us,  to  telling  us  we  "were  not  artists, 
never  could  be  artists,"  and  that  the 
camera  and  lens  in  photographing  what 
is  before  it  "willy  nilly'*  entirely  re- 
moved us  from  even  any  possible 
affiliation  with  artists,  etc. 

It  is  superfluous  to  state  here  any 
thoughts  to  the  contrary  when  we 
all  know  the  control  we  exercise  over 
existing  conditions;  yet  we  all  agree 
that  "it  is  up  to  us"  to  show  just  what 
we  do  claim  can  be  done,  and  as  pho- 
tography develops  with  its  ever-in- 
creasing and  continual  advancement 
in  desired  results,  who  can  tell  what 
the  future  has  in  store? 

When  one  considers  the  varied  range 
of    results    produced    in    photographs 
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as  made  today,  from  the  high-keyed 
"map"  to  the  "spook,"  and  each 
"school"  (for  purposes  of  dififerentia- 
tion  I  will  so  term  them),  thinking 
that  this  is  the  correct  one,  where  are 
we  to  look  for  any  word  of  authority 
to  assist  us  in  clearing  up  ma  ters? 
The  hard,  earnest  work  of  a  few  good 
men  is  so  shaping  things  that  we  for 
ideals  in  results  are  largely  guided 
by  them,  and  yet  this  work  is  quite 
dissimilar.  These  men  are  working 
along  the  lines  of  the  artist  of  the 
brush,  but  have  any  of  my  readers 
commented  upon  the  fact  that  one  of 
our  best  portrait  workmen  of  the  day 
is  producing  work  wonderfully  similar 
to  the  best  of  English  engravings? 
The  natural  conclusion  to  be  drawn, 
then,  is  that  there  is  gradually  being 
developed  in  the  ranks  of  our  best 
workmen,  in  the  individuality  of  their 
work,  those  dififerences  in  photographic 
art  which  compare  with  what  we  have 
become  accustomed  to  call  the  various 
schools  of  painters. 

Whatever  I  have  advocated  in  the 
past  (even  as  far  back  as  1903,  and 
three  years  before  the  subject  of  the 
National    Academy   was    broached    at 
Niagara),  that  certain  worthy  members 
of  our  fraternity  should  be  given  de- 
grees,  as  an   aid   to  gaining  prestige 
for  our  calling  in  the  eyes  of  the  public, 
is,  I  now  confess,  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference  to   me.     The   question   arises 
whether  our  future  academicians  would 
avail  themselves  of  it  anyhow.     They 
could  or  could  not  as  might  suit  them- 
selves.    I  believe  the  basic  principles 
which   imderlie   the   movement   would 
be   in   themselves  sufficiently  effective 
in  accomplishing  the  result  hoped  for, 
viz.:     the  elevation   of   the   art   itself, 
the    definition    of    our    true    position 
among  the  fine  arts,  and  the  creation 
of   some   clearly   defined   standard   in 
photographic  results  which   would  be 
possible  of  intelligent  comprehension. 

Even   with   the  aid  of  our  various 


associations,  there  has  never  been  in 
the  past  any  organized  effort  toward 
any  fixed  or  de&iite  idea,  except  for 
a  single  convention,  when  a  new  set 
of  officers  has  come  in,  and  the  policies, 
etc.,  of  one  year  have  been  changed 
to  others,  either  to  suit  new  conditions 
which  may  have  arisen,  or  from  a 
desire  to  change,  if  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  be  different.  The  policies  of 
conventions,  therefore,  are  never  to 
be  depended  upon. 

The  creation  of  an  Academy  when 
effected  imder  the  wing  of  such  a 
representative  body  as  the  P.  A.  of  A, 
with  the  prestige  of  its  thirty  years 
of  honorable  existence,  would  be  an 
act  worthy  of  such  a  career.  While 
thus  recognizing  the  need  of  con- 
tinued and  persistent  organized  effort, 
for  a  series  of  years,  which  this  Asso- 
ciation is  imable  to  give,  we  would 
thus  impart  to  a  number  of  worthy 
men,  carefully  chosen  from  its  many 
children,  the  fulfilment  of  a  duty— 
a  task  which  will  require  the  exercise 
of  their  best  talents.  Thus  banded 
together  they  can  best  accomplish  our 
wishes  and  thus  make  more  effective 
their  work.  In  doing  this,  we  have 
done  all  we  could,  and  have  recognized 
our  obligations  toward  high  ideals. 

Upon  these  men  devolves  a  sacred 
task.  They  will  not  fail,  for  they  will 
rise  to  the  occasion  as  such  men  dways 
do.  Their  success  will  be  our  share 
in  the  work. — Charles  Wesley  Heam. 

[This  paper  will  be  concluded  in  our 
next  issue. — ^Ed.  W,  P,  M.] 

Damp-stains,  from  envelopes  in  which 
gum  or  paste  has  come  in  contact  with 
film;  or  from  storage  in  damp  room 
Potassium  bichromate  (saturated  solu- 
tion), 10  C.C.;  water,  100  c.c;  pure 
hydrochloric  acid,  3  c.c.  Treat  until 
whole  surface  (including  stains)  is 
bleached.  Redevelop  in  any  vigorous 
developer  until  blackened  through  to  the 
glass. 
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An  Appeal  by  the  Treasurer. 


On  May  i,  the  members  of  the 
Photographers*  Association  of  America 
received  a  statement  for  1910  dues. 
With  it  was  a  request  that  sa^me  be 
paid  in  advance  of  the  convention. 
Many  complied  with  this  request, 
others  did  not.  To  members  who 
have  not  responded  to  this  call  from 
your  treasurer,  and  to  photographers 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Photo- 
graphers' Association  of  America,  these 
lines  are  particularly  addressed. 

The  treasiu-er  asks  as  a  personal 
favor  that  dues  be  paid  now.  It  will 
assist  him  materially  with  his  work 
convention  week,  and  it  will  be  a 
convenience  to  those  who  attend. 

The  Association  Annual  will  soon 
be  ready  for  distribution.  The  1910 
number  will  be  a  handsome  edition, 
cleverly  edited,  compiled,  and  printed, 
containing  instructive  and  interesting 
articles  by  some  of  the  most  successful 
photographers  on  how  to  secure  and 
hold  business — a  topic  of  vital  interest 
to  every  professional  worker.  The 
numerous  illustrations  are  excellent  re- 
productions of  some  of  the  best  pictures 
of  the  year.  It  is  a  number  of  the 
Annual  you  will  preserve.  Please 
remember  that  this  year  the  Annual 
will  be  sent  only  to  those  who  pay 
dues  for  19 10.  If  you  have  not  remitted, 
do  so  at  once.  Yoiu"  oflBicial  receipt, 
membership  button,  and  a  copy  of 
the  Annual  will  be  sent  to  you  by  return 
mail. 

A  few  words  concerning  the  Mil- 
waukee convention.  The  executive 
board  have  arranged  for  the  enjoyment 
of  those  who  attend  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  instructive  programs 
yet  oflfered. 
There  will  be  a  three  days  session 


of  the  School  of  Photography,  showing 
on  Friday  finished  prints  from  negatives 
made  earlier  in  the  week.  In  addition 
to  the  corps  of  regular  instructors. 
Commodore  Stefl5ns,  of  Chicago,  has 
promised  to  make  pictures  for  us  from 
the  taking  of  the  order  to  the  delivery 
of  the  finished  prints,  in  a  model  studio, 
equipped  entirely  with  artificial  light. 
He  will  be  assisted  by  some  of  the 
best  workers  in  the  country. 

Our  picture  exhibit  will  eclipse  any- 
thing of  the  kind  ever  attempted 
both  in  quality  and  quantity,  and  the 
best  feature  of  this  department  is 
the  ideal  exhibition  room  at  our  dis- 
posal. All  prints  on  a  line  and  a  perfect 
light  for  every  print. 

A  new  featiu'e  for  this  convention 
will  be  a  half  hour  musical  program 
preceding  each  business  session.  In 
fact  we  are  promised  plenty  of  music 
throughout  the  week. 

An  unusual  number  of  manufacturers 
and  dealers  have  contracted  for  exhibi- 
tion space  and  this  means  photographers 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  selecting 
and  buying  the  latest  and  best  produc- 
tions of  the  manufacturer. 

The  $100.00  prize  for  the  most 
practical  invention  of  the  year  will 
bring  out  a  large  number  of  entries 
and  these  will  be  demonstrated  through- 
out the  week. 

The  lecturers  secured  for  this  con- 
vention are  men  who  have  good  practical 
topics  and  who  can  present  them  in 
a  way  that  will  interest  and  instruct 
you.    Do  not  miss  these  talks. 

The  second  session  of  the  Congress 
of  Photography,  which  convenes  in 
conjimction  with  the  convention,  will 
have  representatives  present  from  prac- 
tically all  the  live  minor  associations 
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of  the  country.  This  organization  is 
the  one  that  will  accomplish  much  for 
the  fraternity.    Give  it  your  influence. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  women 
photographers  will  be  m  session  at 
the  same  place  and  time.  In  fact 
this  is  an  affiliated  orginization.  Lady 
photographers  should  join  this  band 
of  serious  workers  and  secure  the 
benefits  accruing  from  such  associa- 
tion. 

The  matter  of  entertainment  was 
left  largely  with  the  photographers 
and  dealers  of  Milwaukee  and  they 
have  promised  so  much  entertainment 
that  the  board  could  scarcely  find  a 
place  on  the  program  for  all  they  had 
planned,  but  we  are  going  to  have  a 
full  week  of  instruction,  pleasure,  and 
good  fellowship. 

If  you  are  a  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion, pay  your  dues;  if  not,  fill  out  the 
attached  membership  blank  and  mail 
with  the  fee  to  Treasurer  Dozer,  and 
he  will  send  you  a  membership  button 
and  the  AnnucU.  Look  over  the  pro- 
gram, send  three  prints  for  the  exhibi- 
tion, then  come  to  Milwaukee  for  the 
week  of  July  11.  Not  a  bad  stunt 
to  close  up  the  studio  and  bring  the 
help  with  you. — L.  A.  Dozer,  Treasurer. 


Application  for  Membership 

in  the 

PHOTOGRAPHERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  AMERICA. 

L.  A.  Dozer, 
Treasurer  P.  A.  of  A., 
Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  hereby  apply  for  membership  in 
the  Photographers'  Association  of 
America. 

Enclosed  find  $3  for  initiation  fee 
and  $2  for  one  year's  dues.* 

Name 
Street, 
City, 

State, 

(If  check  is  sent  send  10  cents  for  collection.) 

*  If  you  arc  a  member  of  any  State  Association 
affiliated  with  the  P.  A.  of  A.  imder  the  new  con- 
stitution, only  the  $2.00  yearly  dues  are  called 
for,  provided  you  show  receipt  from  your  State 
Treasurer. 


REPORT  OF  THE  IOWA  CONVENTION— DES  MOINES, 

MAY  lOy  II,  12,  and  13. 


Some  little  disappointment  was  mani- 
fest on  the  first  day  of  the  meeting, 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Mayor  of 
Des  Moines  to  welcome  the  members 
as  scheduled,  and  because  it  appeared, 
at  the  outset,  as  if  some  of  the  enter- 
tainments promised  by  the  Des  Moines 
Commercial  Club  would  not  be  given. 
This  was  all  cleared  up  satisfactorily, 
however,  and  I  believe  no  man  went 
away   from   Des   Moines   feeling   that 


he  had  had  anything  but  first  class 
treatment  all  round.  The  local  com- 
mittee, with  Mr.  Cottrell  at  the  head, 
did  everything  it  could  to  make  the 
entertainments  successful  and  to  live 
up  to  the  promises  made. 

The  Convention  proper  opened  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  May  10,  the  presi- 
dent giving  his  address  and  the  treasurer 
and  secretary  their  reports. 

In    the    evening    a    reception    and 
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dance  helped   to   bring   the   members 
in  closer  personal  touch. 

Wednesday  was  devoted  largely  to 
the  manufacturers  and  dealers,  demon- 
strations  being   given   by   Harry   Fell 
and   assistants,    on    Artura,    Eastman 
Engraving,  Black  Platinum  and  Aristo 
Platino;  by  Ted  MuUer  and  O wings 
on   Professional    Cyko,    and   by    Bird 
on  Kruxo.     George  HoUoway  gave  a 
skylight  demonstration  in  C.  F.  Town- 
send's    studio.      In    the    evening    the 
Conmiercial     Club     of     Des     Moines 
tendered  the  photographers  a  banquet 
in  the   Savery    Hotel,   at  which   over 
two  hundred  sat  down.     Mr.  Voiland, 
the  president  of  the  association,   was 
too  modest  to  take  over  the  duties  of 
toastmaster   himself,    so   he  called   on 
Mr.  Pratt,  of  the  Des  Moines  Photo 
Supply  Co.,  to  oflSciate.    Mr.  Dinsmore, 
a  local  photographer,  was  first  called 
upon  and  he  spoke  for  the  Commercial 
Club,  explaining  the  arrangements  made 
for   entertaining    the    members.      Mr. 
Webster,    of    Des    Moines,    welcomed 
the  visiting  photographers.     Mr.  Com- 
ing,   the    well-known    Hammer    Dry 
Plate    demonstrator    and    professional 
humorist,  urged  photographers  to  "keep 
on  smiling.''     "Smile  at  your  patrons 
and  they'll  smile  at  you."    Mr.  Town- 
send,  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  suggested 
that   Iowa   join   with   Nebraska   next 
year  and  have  a  whopping  big  Con- 
vention.     Mr.    George    HoUoway,    of 
Terre  Haute,   Ind.,  congratulated  the 
association    on    the    splendid    showing 
it  made  and  tried  to  figure  out  what 
it  was  that  brought  so  many  photog- 
raphers   there.      Mr.    Ben    Larrimer, 
2d    vice-president     of     the     National 
Association,  briefly  described  the  pro- 
position of  the  Congress  of  Photography 
and  urged  the  members  to  attend  the 
National.      Mr.     Johnson,    of    Sweet, 
Wallach     &    Co.,    of    Chicago,    gave 
some   of   his   reminiscences    when    he 
first   went   into   business.     Mr.    Abel, 


Editor  of  Abel's  Photographic  Weekly, 
was  introduced  as  the  one  who  had 
travelled  furthest  to  attend  the  con- 
vention. He  spoke  on  the  diCFerences 
between  the  new  idea  in  associations 
and  the  old,  urging  the  Iowa  Associa- 
tion not  to  forsake  the  old  idea,  as  it 
had  yet  to  be  proved  that  the  new 
idea  of  conventions  without  manu- 
facturers and  prizes  was  a  success. 
In  concluding,  Mr.  Abel  gave  the 
following  creed  which  he  dedicated 
to  photographers: 


The  Photographers^  Creed. 

"We  believe  that  this  is  a  just  world 
and  that  even  photographers  will  get 
all  they  deserve. 

"We  believe  that  photography  is  a 
science  and  the  practice  of  it  an  art 
worthy  of  our  best  thought  and  effort. 

"Give  us  time  to  study  hard  and 
the  leisure  for  quiet  thought,  and  open 
mind  toward  the  wisdom  of  seasoned 
experience,  and  a  ready  ear  that  we 
may  hear  the  heart-beats  of  our  patrons. 

"Protect  us  from  the  cant  of  the 
unfailing  system,  from  the  temptation 
to  knock  the  work  or  character  of 
another,  and  from  the  necessity  of 
advocating  danmably  bad  photographs 
at  low  prices  in  preference  to  good 
work  at  fair  prices. 

"Give  us  charity,  good  cheer,  and 
a  minute  or  so  for  the  beginner  and 
the  plodder  while  practising  at  all 
times  the  noble  art  of  minding  our 
own  business. 

"Give  us  strength  to  be  boosters 
always — ^kickers  never — and  that  we 
may  always  play  the  game  like  gentle- 
men. 

"And  in  the  end,  may  God  protect 
us  from  the  belief  that  we  are  superior 
in  knowledge  or  performance  to  our 
brothers,  and  find  us  a  place  in  the 
sacred  city  of  our  ideals." 
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Mr.  Reuver,  of  Pella,  was  called 
upon  as  the  man  who  had  attended 
every  one  of  the  twenty  conventions, 
and  then  Mr.  J.  R.  Hall,  who  has 
attended  all  but  one.  Mr.  Hall  sug- 
gested that  it  was  the  presence  of  the 
ladies  that  brought  the  many  men, 
and  urged  the  men  to  bring  more 
ladies  next  year  as  that  would  bring 
still  more  men.  Harry  Fell,  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  praised  the 
city  of  Des  Moines  and  its  photographers 
for  their  ready  help  and  assistance 
in  making  a  success  of  the  convention. 
Ted  Muller  spoke  for  the  Ansco  Com- 
pany, felicitating  the  Association  on 
the  brisk  way  they  did  things.  Mr. 
Fred  Hammer,  of  the  Hammer  Dry 
Plate  Company,  read  a  number  of 
jokes  from  a  book  which  he  claimed 
to  have  found  in  a  dark-room,  and 
which  was  presumed  to  contain  the 
secrets  of  a  photographic  employe. 
Mr.  Romano,  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  provoked  lots  of  laughter 
with  his  delicious  accent  and  humor- 
ous remarks.  Others  who  spoke  were: 
Mr.  Frank  Medlar,  of  Spencer;  Mr. 
Bird,  of  the  Kilbom  Photo  Paper 
Company;  Mr.  Eisleben,  of  the  St. 
Louis-Hyatt  Photo  Supply  Company, 
of  St.  Louis;  Mr.  Townsend,  of  Iowa 
City,  the  father  of  the  Townsend  boys; 
Mr.  Cottrell,  Mr.  Bramson,  Mr.  Fergu- 
son, Mr.  Townsend,  of  Des  Moines, 
who  retailed  a  number  of  stories, 
and  the  oflBicers,  Messrs.  Voiland,  Reid, 
and  Free.  Altogether  it  was  a  most 
entertaining  afifair. 

On  Thursday  the  business  meeting 
opened  early  in  the  morning  with 
a  talk  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Townsend,  on 
the  Congress  of  Photography.  Mr. 
Larrimer  urged  the  Association  to 
join  the  National  under  its  new  con- 
stitution, and  on  motion  being  made 
it  was  unanimously  voted  to  affiliate 
with  the  National  and  send  delegates 
to  the  Congress.     It  was  also  moved 


and  adopted  that  one  of  the  delegates 
to  the  Congress  shall  always  be  the 
retiring  president  and  that  this  rule 
be  embodied  in  the  by-laws  of  the 
Association. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  1911 
convention  at  Sioux  City. 

The  election  of  oflScers  resulted  as 
follows:  President,  Guy  N.  Reid,  of 
Ottumwa;  First  Vice-president,  H.  E. 
Link,  of  Centreville;  Second  Vice- 
president,  Tom  Henning,  of  Storm 
Lake;  Secretary,  F.  A.  Free,  of 
Davenport;  Treasurer,  P.  A.  New- 
burg,  of  Iowa  City.  Mr.  Hall  proposed 
a  ladies'  auxiliary,  and  most  of  the 
ladies  present  expressed  their  desire 
to  join  such  a  movement.  The  demon- 
strations by  Mr.  W.  S.  Lively  had 
to  be  omitted,  as  Mr.  Lively  was  not 
present,  owing  to  ill  health.  In  the 
afternoon  demonstrations  were  made 
by  the  manufacturers  and  also  in  Mr. 
Townsend's  studio  by  Mr.  Romano 
and  Mr.  Holloway. 

On  Friday  morning  Mr.  Holloway 
gave  a  talk  on  the  use  of  developing 
paper  for  enlargements  and  showed 
a  couple  of  enlargements  which  could 
not  be  told  from  direct  prints.  Mr. 
HoUoway's  method  is  to  make  an  8 
X  10  enlargement  with  each  order  and 
to  moimt  these  solid,  with  tinted 
borders  matching  the  tone  of  the  print. 
The  cost  he  places  at  30  cents  for  black 
and  white  prints,  and  he  sells  them 
for  about  four  or  five  dollars,  or  with 
a  handsome  frame,  which  costs  him 
a  dollar,  for  six  and  a  half  dollars. 
He  advocated  such  prints  in  place 
of  the  regular  bromide  enlargements 
made  by  enlargement  concerns,  and  he 
preferred  to  place  the  price  low  and 
sell  a  number  of  them  than  to  charge 
a  high  price  and  only  get  rid  of  a 
few. 

Mr.  Voiland,  the  president,  then 
gave  out  the  prizes  to  the  successful 
exhibitors,  as  follows: 
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Grand  Portrait  Prize — Silver  Cup — 
R.  C.  Nelson,  Hastings,  Nebr.  Prize 
Winners'  Class — Silver  Cup  —  Frank 
Medlar,  Spencer,  la.  Class  A.  ist 
Prize— Gold  Medal— C.  H.  Gilbert, 
Indep^idence,  la.;  2d  Prize — Silver 
Medal — ^J.  H.  Birkemann,  Perry,  la. 
Class  B.  I  St  Prize — ^R.  W.  Brown, 
Albia,  la.;  2d  Prize — C.  A.  Engledow, 
Vinton,  la.  Class  C.  ist  Prize— T.  T. 
Henning,  Storm  Lake,  la.;  2d  Prize — 
E.  R.  Ballord,  West  Union,  la.    Class 

D.  ist  Prize — G.  M.  Crawford,  Oak- 
land, la.;  2d  Prize — ^H.  Hyink,  Alton, 
la.  Miniature  Class,  ist  Prize — C.  I. 
Townsend,  Des  Moines,  la. ;  2d  Prize — 
H.  E.  Link,  Centreville,  la.   View  Class. 

E.  R.  Ballord,  West  Union,  la.  Chil- 
dren's Class,     ist  Prize — ^H.  Kadghin, 


Cedar  Rapids,  la.;  2d  Prize — C.  F. 
Townsend,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Mr.  Abel  described  the  principal 
features  of  the  forthcoming  National 
Convention,  particulars  of  which  will 
be  foimd  on  another  page  in  this  issue. 
He  then  urged  photographers  to  pay 
greater  heed  to  the  little  things  in  a 
studio,  which,  through  familiarity  and 
daily  contact,  were  overlooked.  He 
urged  photographers  to  get  more  out 
into  the  open  and  to  mingle  with  their 
fellow  citizens,  taking  active  part  in 
local  interests  and  thus  creating  publicity 
for  themselves,  for  it  was  publicity  that 
was  the  germ  of  all  successful  trading. 

One  of  the  most  successful  Con- 
ventions ever  held  in  Iowa  was  then 
adjourned. — AbePs  Weekly. 


DAGUERREOTYPES  AND  THEIR  RENOVATION. 


The  Daguerreotype  process  to  many 
photographers  of  the  present  day  is 
very  like  a  sealed  book,  a  fact  which 
is  not  altogether  surprising,  seeing  that 
it  has  ceased  to  be  worked,  commercially, 
for  something  like  fifty  or  more  years. 
Although  the  Daguerreot)rpe  image  is 
the  most  stable  of  all  silver  pictures, 
it  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  delicate 
of  all  to  deal  with.  This  will  be  realized 
when  we  say  that  the  whole  of  the 
image  can  be  wiped  off  the  plate  with 
the  finger,  leaving  only  the  bare  silver 
plate.  Even  removing  dust  from  the 
surface  with  a  camel-hair  brush  will 
sometimes  cause  minute  scratches  which 
cannot  be  got  rid  of  afterward.  We 
merely  mention  this  fact  to  illustrate  how 
extremely  delicate  is  the  actual  image. 

Not  a  few  photographers  at  the 
present  time  do  not  Imow  what  a 
Daguerreotype  really  is.  Some  seem 
to  assume  that  if  a  photograph  is 
mounted  in  a  morocco  case  it  must 
necessarily    be    a    Daguerreotype.      A 


gentleman  who  is  a  specialist  in  restor- 
ing these  pictures  told  us  not  long 
ago  that  fully  one-third  of  those  sent 
to  him  for  restoration  are  not  Daguerreo- 
types at  all,  but  ordinary  collodion 
glass  positives,  and  the  most  surprising 
thing  to  him,  he  said,  was  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  were  sent  by 
professional  photographers. 

Only  this  week  a  correspondent 
asked  us  to  help  him  out  of  a  difficulty 
he  had  got  into  with  one  of  these 
old  pictures,  which  he  evidently  had 
assumed  was  a  Daguerreotype.  In 
his  letter  he  said  that  the  picture  which 
he  had  to  copy  was  somewhat  tarnished, 
and  that  he  had  treated  it  in  the  **  usual 
way"  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  and 
afterward  backed  it  up  as  before, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
image  was  then  too  feeble  to  copy. 
Now  the  picture  our  correspondent 
had  been  *' restoring"  was  clearly  a 
collodion  positive,  and  not  a  Daguerreo- 
type at  aU,  as  shown  by  the  ''backing 
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up  as  before/*  for,  of  course,  the  latter, 
being  on  a  silver  plate,  requires  no 
backing  up.  His  treatment  in  the 
abstract  would  have  been  all  right 
had  it  been  a  Daguerreotype,  but  he 
had  clearly  dissolved  some  of  the  silver 
that  formed  the  image  of  the  collodion 
picture,  and  thus  practically  ruined 
it. 

The  only  deterioration  that  a  Da- 
guerreotype undergoes  is  a  tarnish- 
ing of  the  silver;  remove  the  tarnish 
and  the  picture  will  be  as  good  as 
it  ever  was — ^barring,  of  course,  any 
mechanical  injury.  We  have  seen 
pictures  in  which  attempts  have  been 
made  to  remove  the  tarnish  by  rubbing, 
but  with  the  tarnish  the  image  itself 
has  been  removed.  When  that  has 
been  the  case,  it  need  hardly  be  said 
the  picture  is  irretrievably  ruined. 

We  shall  here  describe  the  method 
of  restoration  employed  by  experts, 
yet  at  the  same  time  we  would  enjoin 
the  novice  on  no  accoimt  to  attempt 
the  work  on  a  valued  picture  until 
he  has  experimented  and  gained  some 
experience  with  a  few  that  are  of  no 
value,  for  it  is  a  somewhat  ticklish 
thing,  owing  to  the  extreme  delicacy 
of  the  image.  Even  when  some  little 
experience  in  the  work  has  been  ac- 
quired, it  is  a  good  plan  to  copy  the 
picture  beforehand  so  that  something 
remains  in  the  event  of  an  acci- 
dent. 

In  the  first  place,  after  the  plate 
is  removed  from  its  case,  all  the  paper 
that  originally  secured  it  to  the  mat 
and  glass  should  be  carefully  scraped 
off  the  back,  taking  care  that  none 
of  the  particles  get  on  the  front,  as 
they  may  be  diflficult  to  get  off  with- 
out injury  to  the  picture.  That  done, 
any  dust  that  may  be  on  the  surface 
is  blown  off.  What  cannot  be  got 
off  by  blowing  had  best  be  left  on  to 
be  washed  off  in  after  operations,  as 
in  some  states  of  the  image  it  is  some- 


what risky  to  use  a  brush.  Next, 
the  plate  is  flowed  over  several  times 
with  alcohol — ^industrial  alcohol  may 
be  used,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  em- 
ploy ordinary  wood  alcohol.  The  object 
of  the  alcohol  is  to  cause  the  cyanide 
of  potassium  solution,  which  is  the 
cleaning  medium,  at  once  to  take  kindly 
to  the  metal.  The  spirit  is  then  rinsed 
off  imder  the  tap  and  the  plate  flowed 
over  backward  and  forward  with  a 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  until 
the  tarnish  disappears,  or  the  solution 
may  be  put  into  a  dish  and  the  plate 
immersed  in  it.  No  very  definite 
strength  of  the  solution  can  be  given, 
as  the  cyanide  of  the  shops  often 
differs  considerably,  as  may  be  under- 
stood when  we  mention  that  its  price 
(wholesale)  varies  from  twenty-five  cents 
a  pound  to  twenty-five  cents  an  ounce 
for  the  pure.  Wbat  is  known  in  the 
trade  as  ''silver  cyanide,  40  per  cent" 
is  suitable  for  our  present  purpose, 
and  of  that  ten  grains  to  the  ounce 
of  water  will  be  a  suitable  strength 
to  use  in  average  cases.  If  the  tarnish 
proves  very  refractory,  a  stronger  solu- 
tion may  be  employed;  but  it  must 
be  used  with  judgment,  or  the  fine 
details  of  the  image  may  suffer. 

After  all  the  discoloration  has  been 
got  off,  the  plate  (front  and  back)  is 
well  washed  imder  the  tap.  Finally 
it  is  rinsed  with  distilled  water  and 
dried.  The  dr)dng  is  a  rather  im- 
portant operation,  as  without  great 
care  streaks  or  lines  will  be  produced. 
Having  ready  a  lighted  spirit  lamp 
and  a  pair  of  pliers,  the  plate  is  gripped 
with  the  latter  by  the  left-hand  bottom 
comer  and  drained  for  a  minute  or 
so.  While  draining  the  position  of  the 
plate  must  not  be  changed.  The  top 
comer  of  it  is  then  brought  gradually 
over  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  and  as 
it  shows  signs  of  drying  the  plate  is 
slowly  raised  so  that  the  drying  pro- 
ceeds evenly  downward.     If  a  check 
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occurs  in  the  drying  a  mark  or  line 
will  be  formed  which  sometimes  can- 
not be  got  rid  of. 

When  the  work  is  finished  the  picture 
should  be  sealed  up  airtight,  with 
strips  of  paper  secured  to  the  edge  of 
the  protecting  glass,  which  is  usually 
ground  to  give  a  hold  to  the  paper. 
As  a  cement,  gum  or  dextrine  should 
be  avoided,  because  if  it  becomes 
abnormally  dry  it  is  liable  to  separate 
from  the  glass.  The  best  cement 
for  the  purpose  is  starch  or  flour  paste. 
When  the  binding  paper  is  dry  the 
picture  is  restored  to  its  case  so  as  to 
prevent  its  deterioration  in  the  future. 
An  expert  once  told  us  among  the 
scores  of  Daguerreot5rpes  that  had 
come  into  his  hands  to  deal  with  there 
was  not  a  single  one  of  them  that  was 


sealed  up  the  way  in  which  the  maker 
had  probably  prepared  it.  All  had 
been  taken  out  of  their  cases,  probably 
for  copying,  and  not  in  any  way  sealed 
up  again,  so  that  air  and  the  impurities 
in  it  had  access  to  the  pictiu"e.  Such 
treatment  by  photographers  of  pictures, 
valuable  to  their  owners,  entrusted  to 
them  for  copying  is,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  highly  discreditable.  In  closing 
these  practical  hints  on  the  restora- 
tion of  Daguerreotypes,  we  would 
counsel  photographers  into  whose  hands 
such  originals  are  placed  to  entrust 
them  to  an  expert  who  is  familiar, 
practically,  with  the  working  of  this 
very  old,  yet  beautiful,  process;  or, 
at  any  rate,  not  to  experiment  on 
plates  of  any  value. — British  Journal 
of  Photography. 
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We  have  met  with  a  great  many 
photographers  who  have  expressed  them- 
selves as  afraid  to  make  an  attempt 
to  get  better  prices,  on  the  ground 
that  the  people  they  serve  are  a  class 
that  want  the  cheapest  thing  they 
can  get,  and  if  they  are  boosted  up  in 
the  price  they  will  not  take  anything. 
To  a  certain  degree  this  argument 
holds  good,  and  we  are  not  disposed 
to  advise  any  attempt  to  work  for 
advanced  prices  where  the  temper 
of  the  patrons  served  is  such  that  it 
would  hiu-t  business  to  put  prices  over 
their  heads.  But  we  are  convinced 
that  this  view  of  the  case  is  only  partially 
a  true  one,  and  that  there  is  no  clientage 
anywhere,  in  either  city  or  small  town, 
where  every  one  is  so  poor  that  they 
are  disposed  to  buy  nothing  but  the 
very  cheapest.  A  certain  proportion 
of  the  public  wants  something  a  little 
better.  Let  us  consider  the  public  that 
is  served  by  a  gallery  in  a  small  town. 


Conceding  that  the  town  itself  is  small, 
and  that  the  country  round  about  is 
not  particularly  fertile,  we  know  that 
the  individuals  in  that  locality  are 
of  the  same  general  make  up  as  the 
individuals  in  any  other  community, 
in  this  respect,  that  some  are  thrifty 
and  hard  working  while  others  are 
lazy  and  lacking  in  business  ability. 
Now,  it  is  a  universal  law  of  nature 
that  the  hard  working,  thrifty  members 
of  any  community  are  always  in  better 
financial  shape  than  the  lazy  members. 
Also  it  is  true  that  while  people  who 
are  saving  money  to  get  ahead  are 
often  slow  to  part  with  it,  the  fact 
that  they  have  it  and  are  independent 
breeds  a  feeling  of  appreciation  for 
nicer  things  of  all  sorts.  By  experience 
they  have  discovered  that  it  always 
pays  to  buy  the  best,  for,  while  it  may 
mean  a  larger  outlay,  the  satisfaction 
that  the  purchase  gives  and  the  longer 
time  it  lasts  more  than  make  up  for 
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the  difference  in  price.  It  is  not  wise 
business  to  lose  one's  trade  by  boosting 
prices  higher  than  the  trade  will  warrant, 
but  it  is  equally  bad  business  to  assume 
that  every  member  of  a  community 
thinks  and  acts  alike.  The  ability  to 
appreciate  this  fact  and  to  act  upon 
it  continuously  and  carefully  is  more 
likely  to  bring  success  in  business 
than  almost  any  other  quality.  Let 
us  make  a  conservative  estimate  of 
the  proportions  of  the  average  patron- 
age that  are  available  for  some  hammer- 
ing with  the  view  of  getting  more 
business  and  more  money  out  of  them. 
Assuming  that  the  town  and  country 
around  has  a  population  of  3000  people 
who  are  of  an  age  to  earn  a  living. 
Of  these  3000,  it  would  be  an  extremely 
conservative  estimate  to  state  2700 
are  not  capable  of  appreciating  or 
buying  a  photograph  higher  than  $2.50 
per  dozen,  while  300  have  money 
enough  and  taste  enough  to  be  able 
to  pay  for  and  to  desire  something 
better  than  the  cheap  work  demanded 
by  the  others.  Any  community  that 
does  not  contain  a  larger  proportion 
than  the  above  is  poor  indeed,  and 
can  hardly  be  considered  able  to  sup- 
port a  photographer. 

But  if  there  are  300  who  are  able 
to  get  good  pictures,  then  there  is 
material  to  work  on,  and  every  such 
person  should  be  marked  and  not 
permitted  to  take  that  grade  of  work 
that  is  demanded  by  the  poorer  ele- 
ment. Timidity  should  be  overcome, 
for  it  is  a  fear  of  losing  a  customer 
that  compels  many  to  give  up  and 
not  make  an  effort  to  get  orders  for 
better  prices.  For  the  sake  of  show- 
ing just  what  the  benefits  are,  let  us 
analyze  the  items  that  go  to  make 
up  the  cost  and  profit  on  pictures  and 
try  to  see  just  what  line  of  effort  will 
3deld  the  most  profit,  and,  consequently, 
what  line  of  effort  it  is  the  best  policy 
to  pursue. 


Taking  a  dozen  of  standard  cabinets 
as  the  unit,  the  actual  cost  of  material 
that  enters  into  it  is  about  fifty  cents. 
The  work  of  retouching  and  the  pre- 
liminary work  has  a  value  of  about 
thirty  cents.  The  balance  can  be 
considered  as  applicable  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  gallery,  which  are  com- 
posed of  rent,  light,  heat,  etc.  The 
real  profit  on  the  work  comes  in  the 
form  of  the  pay  that  one  receives  for 
the  work  done  on  the  pictures,  for  this 
is  the  reward  or  the  wages  of  the  work- 
man. Now,  if  we  assume  that  a  picture 
that  sells  at  $2.50  a  dozen  requires  an 
actual  cash  outlay  of  fifty  cents  before 
any  wages  can  be  considered,  then 
from  the  balance  of  $2.00  must  come 
the  wages  of  the  worker,  from  which 
he  is  to  pay  all  expenses  and  reimburse 
himself  for  the  amount  of  work  he 
does.  When  an  endeavor  is  made 
to  increase  the  prices,  if  the  value  of 
the  stock  used  is  increased  in  order 
to  make  the  picture  more  attractive, 
the  margin  of  profit  must  be  increased 
proportionately  or  the  advance  is  with- 
out benefit. 

To  illustrate,  if  $3.00  is  charged  and 
the  value  of  the  stock  that  goes  into 
the  pictures  amounts  to  $1.00,  then 
the  reward  for  the  workman  remains 
at  $2.00,  just  where  it  was  before, 
and  absolutely  nothing  is  gained.  But 
if  a  picture  can  be  put  up  that  will 
command  a  price  of  $3.00  that  has 
received  its  added  value  on  account 
of  the  extra  amount  of  time  and  work 
that  has  been  put  upon  it,  then  the 
workman  has  practically  raised  his 
own  wages,  for  he  is  getting  more 
employment  and  also  getting  more 
for  it.  If  it  takes  ten  minutes'  talking 
at  the  counter  to  induce  the  customer 
to  pay  fifty  cents  more  and  ten  minutes' 
more  work  on  each  negative  to  make 
it  worth  the  amount  charged  for  it, 
then  the  photographer  is  getting  at 
the  rate  of  $1.50  an  hour  for  increase 
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in  his  wages.  That  is  a  pretty  good 
increase  for  these  times.  If  the  order 
can  be  increased  a  full  dollar  and  the 
value  of  the  stock  used  is  increased 
but  twenty-five  cents,  then  there  is 
seventy-five  cents  to  pay — ^for  what? 
Fifteen  minutes  spent  in  talking  to 
the  customer  and  urging  the  purchase 
of  a  better  grade  of  work  and  fifteen 
minutes  more  spent  on  the  pictures 
to  make  them  worth  every  cent  that 
is  charged  for  them,  will  also  )deld 
an  increase  of  wages  of  $1.50  per 
hoiu".  In  other  words,  every  bit  of 
work  that  is  put  into  inducing  customers 
to  take  higher  priced  work  and  every 
bit  of  extra  work  put  on  pictures 
sold  at  a  higher  price  is  clean  profit. 
But  this  work  must  be  put  on  faithfully 
if  the  job  is  to  be  held. 

Working    on    this    basis,    if    three 
hundred   patrons   can   be   induced   to 
so  increase  their  orders  that  they  can 
add  at  the  rate  of  even  one  dollar  an 
hour  for  all  the  time  expended  on  their 
pictures,   then   it   should   be   perfectly 
evident  those  three  hundred  available 
customers  should  be  selected  to  pay 
this  increase  of  wages,  and  they  should 
be  worked   for  just   as   faithfully   as 
if   they    had    already    employed    the 
photographer.      The    most    successful 
business  man   in  your   community   is 
the  man  who  gets  the  highest  average 
income,   and  if  he  is  a  hustler,   and 
is   always   known    to   be   making   an 
effort  to  induce  other  people   to   do 
business  that  will  help  him  to  get  his 
income,   he  is  pointed  to  with  pride 
and  his  very  success  brings  him  honor. 
The  man  who  cannot  induce  others 
to  employ  him  at  a  high  price  is  cer- 
tainly not  considered  a  successful  busi- 
ness man. 

To  sell  more  goods  and  to  make 
no  additional  profit  is  a  waste  of  effort. 
To  get  the  kind  of  business  that  brings 
the  biggest  profit  is  the  very  ke)mote 
of   success.     For   a   photographer    to 


adopt  a  style  of  picture,  the  increased 
value  of  which  is  all  in  the  amount 
of  work  and  skill  that  is  put  on  it, 
is  to  sell  that  part  of  his  product  which 
keeps  him  employed  at  the  very  high- 
est rate  of  compensation.  The  amount 
of  time  put  into  working  on  all  cus- 
tomers who  are  financially  able  to  pay 
higher  prices  must  be  considered  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  time  put  on 
the  photographs  and  it  is  much  more 
profitable  to  be  paid  for  the  time  one 
puts  on  this  work  than  for  the  material. 
Some  of  the  methods  that  may  be 
employed  that  will  cost  no  more  in 
money  but  more  in  time  is  the  making 
of  larger  heads  and  the  use  of  4  x  6 
paper,  or  even  5x7  paper.  This  means  , 
more  retouching  and  more  working 
up  of  negatives  but  little  or  no  more 
actual  outlay  of  cash.  The  use  of  the 
custom  of  vignetting  with  such  hand- 
work as  will  make  the  picture  stand 
out  boldly  and  attractively  is  profitable 
use  of  time  at  advanced  wages.  The 
use  of  sepias  will  prove  effective,  for 
the  additional  chemicals  cost  little  and 
require  only  a  little  more  time  and 
skill.  The  late  magazines  and  books 
on  photography  are  all  full  of  styles 
that  can  be  adopted  where  the  skill 
and  time  given  by  the  photographer 
will  receive  decided  reward,  and  in 
making  an  effort  for  a  demand  for 
higher  priced  work  it  should  always 
be  kept  in  mind  that  it  is  the  increased 
work  that  is  put  on  the  pictures  rather 
than  the  increase  in  cost  of  materials 
used  that  brings  the  greatest  profit. — 
Trade  Notes, 


Gold  toning,  for  yellow  pyro-stained 
negatives:  Gold  chloride,  2^  gr.;  am- 
monium sulphocyanide,  35  gr.;  water, 
10  oz. 

Drying  Method.  Staining  of  yellow 
film  in  weak  aniline  blue  solution  pro- 
duces a  green  which  retards  printing 
less. 


WOES  OF  THE  MOVING-PICTURE  MAN. 


The  fields  and  woods  about  historic 
Fort  Lee,  just  across  the  Hudson  from 
upper  New  York,  are  the  scenes  nowa- 
days of  a  continuous  performance  of 
extremely  animated  open-air  theatricals. 
On  almost  any  fine  day  one  may  enjoy 
historic  pageants,  sham  battles,  tragedies, 
comedies,  and  the  bill  is  changed 
daily.  A  few  motorists  are  attracted 
to  this  region  and  they,  with  the 
native  population,  form  the  only  audi- 
ence. 

The  manager  of  all  these  one-night, 
or,  rather,  one-day  stands  is  the  mov- 
ing picture  man.  Here  one  may  see 
the  premier  performance  of  scores  of 
dramas  which  later  will  be  repeated 
in  thousands  of  darkened  halls  all 
over  the  coimtry.  The  delights  of  a 
first  night  at  the  theatre  are  nothing, 
however,  to  those  of  a  real,  living, 
moving  picture  show. 

To  watch  the  staging  and  rehearsals 
of  one  of  these  open-air  dramas  is  to 
go  behind  the  scenes  with  a  vengence. 
A  wide  assortment  of  properties  is 
kept  on  hand  in  a  near-by  bam.  The 
stage  is  shifted  from  place  to  place 
to  take  advantage  of  the  natural  setting. 
The  actors  and  actresses  dress  and 
make  up  in  tents  which  are  pitched 
near  the  stage  selected  for  the  day's 
performance. 

The  native  population  has  become 
accustomed  to  bands  of  Indians  yell- 
ing and  dashing  about  the  roads  and 
by-paths,  to  troops  landing  on  the 
river  bank,  to  dancing  villagers,  and 
every  variety  of  battle,  murder,  and 
sudden  death  at  their  very  doors. 
It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that 
a  stranger  chances  upon  the  shows, 
to  his  unbounded  astonishment,  and 
complications  follow. 

The  moving-picture  impresario  has 
not  alone  all  the  troubles  of  his  craft 
to  encounter,  but  he  must  guard  against 
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interference  as  well.  The  performances 
rarely  go  ofif  smoothly,  despite  every 
precaution. 

Within  a  few  days  an  animated 
scene  from  the  French  Revolution 
was  enacted,  for  instance,  beside  the 
River  road.  A  guillotine  had  been 
erected  and  a  howling  mob  assembled 
about  it.  The  "execution"  was  going 
forward  in  the  most  lifelike  manner. 
The  long  film  was  speeding  smoothly 
through  the  camera.  The  dramatic 
moment  arrived.  The  condemned  man, 
with  the  priest  beside  him,  ascended 
the  scaffold.  The  chorus  waved  their 
arms,  swaying  to  and  fro. 

Just  at  this  most  inopportune  moment 
an  automobile  swept  around  the  curve 
of  the  road,  and  several  ladies  it  car- 
ried suddenly  found  themselves  face 
to  face  with  this  exceedingly  realistic 
picture.  They  broke  into  wild,  pierc- 
ing screams.  The  automobile  stopped. 
The  excitement  was  too  much  for 
the  chorus.  It  stopped  its  performance 
then  and  there,  and  turned,  even  to 
the  condenmed  man  and  the  pri^t, 
to  look  at  the  automobile.  The  motor- 
ists saw  their  mistake  in  a  moment  and 
sped  away.     But  the  film  was  ruined. 

Another  day  the  entire  company 
met  at  the  picturesque  stone  church 
which  crowns  the  Palisades  for  an 
old-fashioned  wedding  ceremony.  Some 
one  connected  with  the  church  had 
agreed  to  allow  the  procession  to 
form  in  the  church  and  leave  it,  in 
full  costume,  to  the  rattle  of  the  moving- 
picture  machine. 

Without  any  warning,  several  excited 
figures  rushed  into  the  picture.  A  wild 
sceneof  confusionfollowed.  Thegrooms- 
men  tried  to  eject  the  strangers.  An 
unseeming  struggle  ensued.  All  this  was 
recorded  with  pitiless  exactness  by  the 
moving-picture  machine. — New  York 
Times, 


Home    Portrait 
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Home  Portrait  Group 
By  E    L.  Mix,  New  York 


Home   Portrait 
By  E.  L.  Mix.  New  York 


Portrait  in  Oils 

Painted  by  John  Collier 

Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  London,  mic 


Painted  by  H.  G,  Rivikre 
Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  London, 
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PORTRAITS  AT  THE  PARIS  SALON,  1910. 


BY   SIDNEY   ALLAN. 


The  Paris  Salon  is  still  the  leading 
picture  exhibition  in  the  world.  It 
is  international  in  character,  the  French 
government  takes  an  interest  in  it, 
and  there  is  sufficient  space  to  hang 
thousands  of  pictures.  Every  painter, 
no  matter  of  what  nationality,  has,  at 
one  time  or  another  in  his  life,  the 
ambition  to  become  a  contributor  to 
the  annual  exhibits.  If  he  is  awarded 
a  medal  or  an  honorable  mention  he 
has  made  a  decided  advance  in  his 
profession.  It  gives  the  artist  a  certain 
prestige  in  the  eyes  of  his  colleagues. 
The  Salon  is  the  only  exhibition  where 
a  painter  with  one  picture  may  become 
famous  over  night.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  portrait  painters.  To 
be  the  exhibitor  of  an  attractive  por- 
trait at  the  Salon  means  success  and 
fame  to  any  artist  who  aspires  to  the 
specialty  of  portraying  society. 

Among  the  portraits  of  this  year 
we  find  several  well-known  names, 
like  Carolus  Duran,  La  Gandara, 
Blanche,  and  Agache. 

Fig.  I,  by  La  Gandara,  is  a  charming 
group  composition,  quite  unusual  in 
its  construction.  The  background  is 
dark,  as  in  Whistler's  pictures,  and 
silhouettes  the  figures  without  making 
their  outlines  sharp  or  conspicuous. 
The  background  cuts  into  the  figures, 
and  it  is  largely  the  lighting  which 
gives  a  decided  form  and  shape  to 
the  two  figures.  Notice  the  curved 
line  that  is  made  by  the  two  heads, 
the  neck,  the  hip,  and  the  knee  of 
the  women. 

The  portrait  by  Bangnies  is  a  similar 
comp>osition.  It  is  less  eccentric,  and 
for  that  reason  not  quite  as  startling. 


It  is  a  tonal  composition,  and  the 
boy's  white  collar  and  black  blouse 
furnish  the  leading  color  notes.  The 
background,  with  its  vertical  streak, 
is  excellent.  It  helps  the  triangular 
arrangement  of  the  figures.  The 
woman's  body  is  exceedingly  graceful. 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  pose  is 
possible  in  photography.  I  fear  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  show 
both  knees  and  keep  them  in  correct 
proportion.  The  fine  hands  make 
too  straight  a  line;  the  painter  tried 
to  balance  them  by  showing  the  white 
socks  of  the  boy,  but  it  did  not  help 
much,  as  it  gives  a  spotty  effect  to  the 
centre  of  the  picture. 

Old  Carolus  Duran,  once  the  lead- 
ing portrait  painter  of  France,  is  repre- 
sented by  an  interesting  profile  view. 
To  show  the  straight  arm  of  a  chair 
in  its  entire  length,  and  to  put  the 
arm  behind  it,  is  quite  an  experiment. 
I  would  recommend  this  arrangement 
to  photographers.  I  think  it  could 
be  done,  as  the  face,  the  lace  effect 
of  the  collar,  and  the  two  hands — the 
four  bright  spots  in  the  picture — ^are 
apparently  in  one  plane.  The  chair 
and  figure  are  well  placed;  the  angular 
form  of  the  chair  in  a  way  helps  the 
graceful  lines  of  the  arms  and  bodice. 
The  odd  shape  of  the  collar  and  the 
pattern  of  the  waist  lend  a  picturesque 
touch  to  the  otherwise  rather  severe 
composition.  The  hands  are  beautiful. 
Will  we  ever  see  such  hands — so  ex- 
pressive and  beautiful  in  shape — in 
photographic  portraiture? 

Figs.  4  and  5  are  two  portraits  by 
J.  E.  Blanche,  who  is  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  the  "prince  of  French  por- 
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trait  painters.'*  He  is  fond  of  painting 
interiors  as  backgrounds.  He  succeeds 
in  suggesting  the  atmosphere  of  a 
room  with  any  amount  of  details, 
without  emphasizing  any  part  to  such 
a  degree  that  it  would  injure  the  figure. 
He  treats  objects  as  shapes  and  masses. 
The  figure  of  the  boy  in  Hungarian 
costume  is  graceful  in  itself,  but  I 
fear  would  look  a  trifle  affected  with- 
out the  patterned  couch  behind  it. 

"The  Anniversary,"  Fig.  5,  is  an 
excellent  two  figure  composition.  Notice 
how  cleverly  the  bright  planes  are 
managed;  they  form  a  sort  of  rhomb, 
that,  so  far  as  its  shape  is  concerned, 
is  in  perfect  relation  to  the  rectangular 
shape  and  dark  tonality  of  the  picture. 
The  face  of  the  man  shows  too  much 
facial  expression  for  a  portrait.  It 
conveys  contemplation,  appreciation, 
recollection  of  a  long  matrimonial 
career,  etc.,  and  is  convincing,  but 
I  believe  the  picture  would  be  better 
without  it.  The  painter,  no  doubt, 
realized  this,  as  he  did  not  catalogue  it 
as  a  portrait,  but  as  an  "Anniversary." 

In  Figs.  6,  8,  and  10  we  have  three 
noted  figures.  The  portrait  by  Guttero 
shows  quite  an  unusual  pose.  Painters, 
as  they  realize  more  and  more  the 
recording  power  of  the  camera,  are 
forced  to  search  for  peculiar  attitudes. 
The  figure  could  have  been  placed 
a  little  higher,  but  is  exceedingly  well 
managed  in  line.  The  slant  of  the 
arm  and  leg  and  the  whole  body  was 
quite  a  bold  experiment.  The  figure 
occupies  almost  one-half  of  the  picture, 
the  ordinary  triangular  division,  but 
which  is  rarely  used  in  portraiture. 
The  large  shape  of  the  figure  is  balanced 
by  the  mirror  in  the  upper  right  corner. 
The  pose  of  the  head,  a  profile  against 
a  full  back  view,  is  discreetly  managed. 
It  is  in  every  way  a  successful  picture. 
Fig.  8,  by  Capiello,  is  a  study  in  masses; 
the  balance  is  not  perfect,  there  is 
too  much  white,  and  the  fur-covered 


couch  is  too  bulky.  Also  the  silhouette 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  a  trifle 
harsh.  The  best  part  of  the  picture 
is  really  the  treatment  of  the  simple 
background.  It  is  conceived  as  one 
tonality,  a  tonality,  however,  which 
offers  enough  differentiation  of  values 
to  look  interesting.  But  it  should 
have  been  lighter  in  key,  the  figure 
is  too  bright  to  look  well  against  a 
dark  background.  Of  course,  I  have 
not  seen  any  of  these  paintings  in  the 
original,  and  can  judge  them  solely 
as  black  and  white  reproductions.  Fig. 
10,  by  Abblett,  is  an  ordinary  com- 
position. 

The  painter  had  no  ambition  be- 
yond making  a  pleasing  composition. 
It  is  well  spaced,  and  the  black  boa 
and  bowl  with  flowers  are  placed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  lend  a  certain  picturial 
quality  to  an  otherwise  rather  bald 
and  commonplace  arrangement.  The 
shadow  behind  the  figure  helps  to 
envelop  it,  and  gives  a  certain  depth 
to  the  room.  The  hem  of  the  skirt 
is  well  managed.  A  broken  line  is 
always  effective. 

The  "Etude,"  by  Agache,  is  clever 
as  arrangement  of  a  dark  shape  against 
a  middle-tint  background.  The  face  is 
the  brightest  spot  in  the  picture,  and 
is  well  placed;  as  you  will  notice,  it 
is  placed  a  trifle  toward  the  right  side. 
The  actual  centre  is  where  the  open- 
ing of  the  neck  ends.  The  ovaJ  of 
the  face  is  almost  in  the  centre  of 
the  upper  parallelogram.  If  it  were 
actually  in  the  centre,  the  whole  com- 
position would  have  been  spoiled.  The 
shape  of  the  bust  is  rather  angular, 
but  modified  by  a  blur  on  the  left 
and  some  transparent  drapery  on  the 
right  shoulder.  The  suggestion  of  a 
hand  at  the  lower  margin  was  un- 
necessary, and  yet  a  middle  tint  grada- 
tion somewhere  along  the  lower  margin 
had  to  be  introduced  to  balance  the 
brightness  of  the  face. 
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In  Fig.  12  the  head  is  a  trifle  high, 
but  it  lends  dignity  to  the  figure.  The 
composition  reminds  one  of  the  English 
portrait  painters.  It  is  picturesque 
in  treatment,  while  Fig.  7  is  strictly 
decorative.  Photographers  should  ana- 
lyze for  their  own  benefit  the  reasons 
wliy  one  figure  makes  such  an  entirely 
different  impression  than  another.  It 
is  largely  due  to  the  treatment  of 
lines  and  masses.  If  the  line  work 
is  simple  and  the  shapes  conceived 
in  large  unbroken  planes,  a  picture 
is  apt  to  assume  a  decorative  appear- 
ance. If  the  lines  and  planes  are 
broken,  as  in  Fig.  12,  the  picture  will 
re\'eal  more  picturesque  and  painter- 
like qualities. 

There  is  little  to  say  about  the  two 


standing  figures,  Figs.  9  and  11.  I 
conader  the  background  in  Fig.  11 
abominable.  It  is  a  bad  example 
of  the  old  bench  and  balustrade  back- 
ground, and  should  not  be  tolerated 
at  all.  The  figure  in  itself  is  not  so 
bad,  but  it  can  teach  us  little.  The 
sunlight  on  the  hem  of  the  skirt  is 
the  only  technical  trick  that  is  worth 
studying.  Fig.  9,  by  Wot^,  is  a  queer 
and  restless  arrangement.  The  tonality 
is  dull  and  there  is  no  atmosphere 
in  the  room.  The  lines  of  the  coat 
and  gown  seem  to  have  been  made 
with  the  desire  to  produce  an  odd 
effect.  The  whole  picture  looks  affected, 
and  shows  us  what  should  be  avoided 
rather  than  copied  in  photographic 
portraiture. 


PORTRAITURE  BY  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT. 

In  our  last  issue  we  described  Mr.     illuminated    was    printed    wrong    way 
Beach's    method    of   supplementing    a     up.      This    month    we    are    enabled, 


skylight    with     electric    light — and    by     through    the    courtesy    of   Mr.    E.    L. 
the  way,  the  cut  showing    the    lamps     Mix,   to  show  his  method  of  making 
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portraits  by  gas  or  electric  light.  As 
will  be  seen  by  the  illustration,  the 
apparatus  consists  of  a  light  iron 
folding  tripod,  a  short  gas  bracket 
carrying  two  inverted  Welsbach  lights 
(the  inverted  light  must  be  used  to 
do  away  with  any  shadow),  a  wooden 
top  carrying  the  lights,  which  is  re- 
movable, and  the  whole  outfit  includ- 
ing twenty  feet  of  tubing,  can  be  packed 
into  a  suit  case  for  transportation. 

Where  electric  light  is  available  the 
same  tripod  and  headpiece  is  used, 
the  gaslights  and  tubing  being  changed 
for  a  length  of  wire  with  plug  and 
two  Tungsten  lamps  and  reflectors. 
Extra  Welsbach  mantles  are  carried 
to  guard  against  accidents. 


Portraits  can  be  made  at  night 
with  an  exposure  of  from  five  to  ten 
seconds.  Our  example  was  made  in 
a  dark  hall  at  ii  p.m.  with  an  exposure 
of  seven  seconds. 

For  exposures  in  the  studio  late 
in  the  afternoon,  or  on  dark  days, 
such  an  assistant  would  enable  you 
to  make  sittings  which  would  other- 
wise be  impossible  or  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Mr.  Mix,  whose  work  is  very  largely 
home  portraiture,  makes  no  claim  to 
being  an  inventive  genius;  the  need 
of  more  light  again  proved  that  "neces- 
sity is  the  mother  of  Invention;" 
and  the  idea  is  gladly  offered  to  the 
fraternity. 
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BY   C.   WELBORNE   PIPER. 


While  stereoscopy,  generally  speak- 
ing, is  of  small  use  for  distant  objects 
and  is  usually  applied  only  to  near 
ones,  yet  there  are  degrees  of  nearness, 
and  special  difficulties  arise  when  the 
subject  is  very  close  to  the  camera. 
Most  of  these  difficulties  have  been 
referred  to  before  at  various  times 
when  studying  the  subject  of  stereo- 
scopy generally,  but  *  it  will  be  best 
to  treat  them  together  in  one  chapter 
as  they  are  likely  to  get  the  beginner 
into  trouble,  and  the  photography  of 
near  subjects  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant branches  of  stereoscopy. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that  when  the  object  is  very  near  we 
must  use  a  narrow  lens  separation, 
and  also  mount  the  prints  with  a  small 
separation,  otherwise  the  results  will 
show  distortion.  If  we  neglect  the 
narrow  lens  separation  and  use  lenses 
that  are  too  far  apart,  then  the  result- 


ing prints  must  be  mounted  at  a  yet 
smaller  separation  and  must  also  be 
more  severely  trimmed  down,  therefore 
the  attempt  to  utilize  a  wide  lens 
separation  leads  to  an  unsatisfactory 
result  and  also  wastes  material.  If 
we  neglect  both  lens  separation  and 
the  rules  for  correct  mounting  we  get 
only  a  bad  slide  with  confusion  at  the 
margins,  and,  most  probably,  very 
evident  distortion  of  the  subject. 

An  adjustable  front,  of  course,  affords 
the  ideal  method  of  arranging  the 
lens  separation,  but  this  is  not  always 
available.  Even  when  it  is  available 
it  will  often  possess  too  small  a  range 
of  movement  and  so  be  of  little  use. 
To  serve  all  purposes  the  range  of 
adjustment  should  be  from  2  to  3} 
inches,  and  very  few  of  the  commercial 
adjustable  fronts  give  such  a  small 
separation  as  2  inches.  This  is,  how- 
ever, a  most  useful  distance  for  near 
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objects,  and  almost  indispensable.  In 
the  absence  of  the  right  kind  of  front 
a  spare  lens  panel  should  be  obtained 
and  two  extra  lens  flanges  should  be 
fixed  in  it  at  a  distance  of  2  inches 
from  centre  to  centre.  As  a  rule,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  cut  away  part  of 
the  flanges  to  get  them  as  near  together 
as  2  inches.  With  the  lenses  so  mounted 
it  will  be  possible  to  put  the  camera 
quite  near  the  object  and  still  get  the 
image  central  on  each  half  of  the  plate, 
and  with  lenses  of  short  focal  length 
(that  is,  5  inches  or  less)  it  will  be 
found  easy  to  produce  images  on  a 
scale  var)dng  from  half  to  nearly  full 
size.  With  smaller  lenses  of  yet  shorter 
focus  it  is  possible  to  diminish  the 
separation,  and,  if  sufficient  camera 
extension  is  available,  to  produce  full 
size  or  even  enlarged  images.  Such 
images  should,  of  course,  be  viewed 
in  a  stereoscoj)e  fitted  with  long  focus 
lenses,  otherwise  the  right  viewing 
distance  will  not  be  obtained.  It  will, 
however,  be  found  that  a  pair  of  camera 
lenses  of  about  5  inches  focal  length 
and  with  a  separation  of  2  inches  will 
serve  for  most  of  the  subjects  that 
are  likely  to  be  met  with  in  general 
practice. 

In  working   at   such   close   quarters 
the  matter  of  depth  of  field,  of  course, 
comes  in,    and   it   will   nearly  always 
be  necessary  to  use  a  small  stop,  say 
//22   or  7/32;   even  //44   will   often 
be   required.      These    small    apertures 
of  course,  involve  long  exposure,  and 
if    flowers    are    the    subjects    treated 
it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  move- 
ment.   They  should  be  protected  from 
the  wind  by  screens  if  out  of  doors, 
but,   if  possible,   the  work  should  be 
done  indoors.     Cut   flowers   must   be 
kept  in  water  for  an  hour  or  so  before 
beginning    operations,    as    when    first 
cut  and  placed  in  water  they  are  gener- 
ally in  slow  movement  for  some  time, 
and    the    movement    does    not    cease 


until  they  have  sucked  up  a  certain 
quantity  of  water.  Cut  flowers  or 
leaves  not  in  water  are  usually  in 
perpetual  movement  until  they  die. 

The  background  used  for  small 
objects  should  generally  be  plain,  and 
it  is  better  to  have  a  background 
than  to  dispense  with  one,  first  because 
it  is  impossible  to  get  other  objects 
which  may  be  behind  in  focus,  and 
second,  because  if  the  object  is  worth 
photographing  at  close  quarters  it  is 
usually  desirable  to  concentrate  the 
attention  upon  it.  Dim  fuzzy  out- 
lines of  other  things  are  distracting, 
and  often  serve  to  confuse  the  form 
of  the  one  particular  subject.  Back- 
grounds need  not  be  objected  to  on 
the  score  of  trouble  or  expense,  for 
they  need  be  only  very  small.  From 
18  inches  to  two  feet  square  will  be 
quite  large  enough,  and  cardboard  is 
excellent  as  material. 

A  very  useful  device  for  supporting 
small  objects  consists  of  two  drawing 
boards  of  about  half  imperial  (22  by 
17  inches)  size,  nailed  or  screwed 
together  at  right  angles.  If  a  boss 
for  a  tripod  screw  is  fitted  in  the  centre 
of  one  of  them  the  whole  can  be  fixed 
on  a  tripod  so  that  one  board  forms 
a  table  and  the  other  a  background. 
A  tripod  for  a  whole- plate  camera 
is  desirable  for  the  sake  of  steadiness, 
but  in  its  absence  the  two  boards  can 
well  be  placed  on  a  table.  Each  board 
can  then  be  temporarily  covered  with 
any  suitable  material.  Brown  paper 
and  white  blotting  paper  or  cardboard 
are  both  useful,  while  black  velvet 
is  very  desirable  in  some  cases.  As 
a  general  rule  the  same  material  can 
be  used  for  both  boards,  for  as  each 
will  be  differently  lighted  a  difference 
of  tint  will  in  any  case  appear  in  the 
photograph. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  when  mak- 
ing stereoscopic  slides  that  are  in- 
tended  to    serve   as   records    that   no 
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record  is  complete  without  some  indica- 
tion of  actual  size.  This  can  often 
be  suggested  without  the  inclusion 
of  an  obtrusive  and  too  obvious  scale. 
Thus  a  vase,  which  by  itself  may 
appear  to  be  of  quite  vague  dimensions, 
will  show  its  actual  scale  very  fairly 
well  if  some  object  of  familiar  size, 
such  as  a  wine-glass  or  tea-cup,  is 
photographed  with  it.  When  photo- 
graphing some  one  very  important  item 
it  is  often  advisable  to  group  it  with 
some  other  object  just  for  this  purpose 
of  indicating  scale.  This  adds  to  the 
value  of  the  record,  and  as  often  as 
not,  also  adds  to  the  effect  of  the  sub- 
ject. Another  method,  which  is  perhaps 
better  from  the  purely  record  point 
of  view,  is  to  cover  background  and 
table  with  some  material  ruled  in 
squares  of  known  size,  say  inch  squares 
for  moderately  big  objects,  and  quarter- 
inch  squares  for  very  small  ones.  The 
ruling  may  be  very  faint,  for  so  long 
as  it  is  just  perceptible  in  the  photo- 
graph all  the  requirements  are  ful- 
filled. 

The  meaning  of  the  ruling  can  of 
course  only  be  interpreted  by  the  in- 
itiated, therefore  the  scale  used  should 
be  marked  on  the  slide.  If  both  the 
background  and  the  table  top  are 
visible  in  the  result  it  will  be  possible 
to  gather  some  very  accurate  ideas 
of  the  dimensions  of  the  object  when 
the  slide  is  studied  in  the  stereo- 
scope. 

The  arrangement  of  the  lighting 
is,  of  course,  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  its  adjustment  should  be  governed 
by  one  consideration  only,  that  of 
showing  the  detail  of  the  subject  to 
the  best  possible  advantage.  Some- 
times it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  re- 
flector to  light  up  the  darkest  side  of 
the  object,  and  a  lamp  can,  of  course, 
be  also  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  detail  on  the 
darkest  side  will  show  up  quite  well 


if  the  exposure  is  only  long  enough, 
and  when  working  on  near  objects 
it  is  easy  to  err  on  the  side  of  under- 
exposure. 

When  a  reflector  or  second  light 
is  used  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  overdo  the  secondary  illumina- 
tion. If  there  is  too  much  of  it,  then 
while  the  details  on  the  shady  side 
of  the  object  will  be  shown  up,  those 
on  the  lighter  side  will  become  less 
clear,  for  the  small  shadows  that  should 
emphasize  them  will  be  lightened. 
If  the  light  is  very  strong  on  one 
side  of  the  object,  then,  instead  of 
attempting  to  produce  more  light  on 
the  other  side,  it  is  generally  better  to 
cut  down  the  strong  light  with  a 
diffuser  of  muslin  or  very  thin  tracing 
paper,  and  to  give  a  much  longer 
exposure. 

The  subjects  available  for  work  of 
this  kind  are  innumerable,  and  any 
worker  can  specialize  in  a  number 
of  directions  with  profit  to  others  as 
well  as  himself.  He  may  devote  him- 
selt  to  botanical  or  zoological  work; 
to  the  study  of  mineralogical  or  wood 
specimens.  The  grain  and  texture 
of  wood,  minerals,  shells,  etc.,  show 
up  excellently  in  the  stereoscope  so 
long  as  the  photographic  technique 
is  perfect.  China,  glass-ware,  furniture, 
and  specimens  of  the  crafts  of  jewellers, 
carvers,  lace  and  needle  workers,  etc., 
all  afford  abundant  opportunities,  and 
not  the  least  fascinating  feature  oi 
work  of  this  kind  is  the  fact  that  hitherto 
so  little  has  been  done  in  any  of  these 
directions  by  stereoscopic  workers.  It 
is  obvious  that  a  good  collection  of 
slides  illustrating  as  fully  as  possible 
some  one  or  other  of  these  studies  or 
crafts  may  in  time  become  very  valuable. 
Further  than  this,  those  possessed  of 
the  collecting  instinct  may  gratify  it 
in  an  economical  and  very  satisfactory 
manner  by  making  a  collection  of 
stereoscopic   slides   instead   of   one  of 
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the  actual  articles.  It  is  generally 
easy  to  make  a  photograph  of  a  rare 
specimen  though  it  is  often  impossible 
to  obtain    the   specimen   oneself,    and 


it  will  be  found  that  a  collection  of 
really  good  stereo  slides  will  afford 
almost  as  much  satisfaction  as  the 
actual  object. — Photographic  Notes, 


A  SOLUTION  FOR  COMBINED  DEVELOPMENT 

AND  FIXATION. 


Among  the  various  writers  who  have 
given  directions  for  the  simultaneous 
development  and  fixation  of  negatives, 
the  majority  have  apparently  been 
content  with  formulae  which  required 
from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  for  the 
combined  operations.  Obviously,  if 
such  a  method  is  to  be  of  real  practical 
use,  the  time  in  which  it  can  be  carried 
out  should  at  least  be  not  more  than 
that  required  for  separate  develop- 
ment and  fixing,  and  my  experiments 
have,  therefore,  been  directed  toward 
obtaining  a  solution  which  would  do 
its  work  in  a  shorter  time.  The  deve- 
loper chosen  for  the  experiments  was 
the  most  simple  of  all — ^namely,  dia- 
midophenol,  which  is  that  usually 
employed  in  my  ordinary  work.  Another 
reason  which  determined  this  choice 
of  developer  was  the  fact  that  the 
various  formulae  at  present  recom- 
mended for  combined  development  and 
fixing  have  the  tendency  to  give  very 
hard  results.  Diamidophenol,  which 
Ien(Js  itself  particularly  well  to  soft 
negatives  should,  therefore,  be  very 
suitable  for  this  special  purpose.  Ex- 
pectations in  this  direction  were  borne 
out  in  practice. 

A  Formula, 

After  a  great  number  of  trials,  it 
was  found  possible  to  use  a  ratio  of 
hypo  to  developer  suitable  for  obtaining 
excellent  negatives  of  average  density. 
The  following  is  a  typical  formula: 


Diamidophenol 15    grains. 

Soda  sulphite,  anhydrous.      .      .  80    grains. 
Hypo  solution,  i  to  5,  as  ordinar- 
ily used  for  fixing     ....     5    drams. 
Water 3J  ounces. 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  a 
very  large  quantity  of  hypo  is  included 
compared  with  the  quantity  usually 
suggested  for  this  method  of  develop- 
ment. It  should,  however,  be  noted 
that  the  proportion  of  hypo  prescribed 
is  that  found  sufficient  to  ensure  proper 
fixation  of  richly  coated  plates  in  about 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

In  working  by  the  combined  method 
100  CCS.  of  the  bath  given  above  is 
used  for  a  plate  up  to  7  x  5  inches  in 
size.  For  larger  plates  a  larger  quantity 
of  solution  should  be  used  in  order 
to  ensue  complete  fixation.  With  a 
normal  exposure  the  image  appears 
in  about  thirty  seconds,  and  is  com- 
pletely developed  and  fixed  in  about 
fifteen  minutes.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  continue  the  process  until  all  trace 
of  the  white  unexposed  silver  bromide 
has  disappeared.  It  is  sometimes  said, 
in  regard  to  combined  development 
and  &cing,  that  the  dark-room  can  be 
completely  dispensed  with,  the  plates 
on  completion  of  development  being 
removed  in  full  light,  or,  at  any  rate, 
by  artificial  light.  This  course  is  not 
recommended.  The  plates  should  not 
be  exposed  to  any  light  but  that  of  the 
dark-room  until  finished,  otherwise  the 
parts  not  rendered  insensitive  to  the 
action  of  light  are  further  acted  upon 
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and  darken  to7a  further  extent  in  the 
developer,  giving  rise  to  fog,  or  in  some 
cases  to  dichroic  fog. 

Same  Minor  Advantages, 

This  method  of  development  has  the 
further  advantage  of  dispensing  with 
the  necessity  of  watching  the  plate 
throughout  development;  the  only  effect 
of  leaving  things  to  themselves  is  that, 
owing  to  the  solution  of  not  being 
kept  in  motion,  a  longer  time  of  develop- 
ment is  necessary;  but  the  photographer 
can  go  away  and  come  back  in  half 
an  hour,  finding  his  negatives  com- 
pletely fiinished.  The  results  obtained 
by  working  in  this  unattended  way 
have  proved  excellent  as  regards  cleanli- 
ness and  rendering  of  detail  in  the 
heavy  shadows.  Skies  have  come  out 
with  good  rendering  of  the  clouds, 
and  there  has  been  no  evidence  of 
markings  or  patchy  results  such  as 
are  produced  when  working  in  the 
ordinary  way  with  a  developer  which 
is  not  kept  moving. 

On  removal  from  the  bath  the  plate 
is  washed  in  the  ordinary  way.  If 
the  bath  has  not  been  kept  in  motion, 
the  negative  is  wiped  over  with  a  tuft 
of  absorbent  cotton,  in  order  to  remove 
the  whitish  deposit  which  forms  on  it. 
The  density  increases  a  little  on  drying. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  more  sensitive 
the  emulsion  the  softer  the  negative 
obtained  in  this  way.  The  formula 
above  given  produces  an  average  degree 
of  vigor  with  ordinary  commercial 
plates.  If  it  is  found  too  energetic, 
it  can  be  restrained  by  addition  of 
I,  2,  or  3  drops  of  bisulphite  solution, 
which,  even  in  small  quantities,  has 
a  marked  restraining  effect  on  the 
diamidophenol  developer.  This  addi- 
tion will  mean  a  somewhat  longer  time 
of  development.  It  is  not  advised  in 
cases  of  under-exposure,  as  it  reduces 
the  activity  of  the  bath. 


Modification  in  the  Solution. 

For  those  who  find  the  density  given 
by  the  above  formula  insuflScient  for 
particular  purposes,  the  proportions 
of  sulphite  and  of  diamidophenol  may 
be  increased,  while  that  of  the  hypo 
is  kept  the  same.  It  may  be  objected 
that  the  formula,  once  established  for 
negatives  which  have  received  correct 
exposure,  will  not  give  good  results 
in  the  case  of  over-  or  under-exposure. 
In  the  first  case,  the  plate  will  be  fixed 
before  it  is  sufficiently  developed,  while 
in  the  case  of  over-exposure,  the  negative 
will  be  too  opaque  in  consequence  of 
the  developer  having  acted  more  quickly 
than  the  fixer.  This  view  of  what 
might  conceivably  take  place  is  not 
quite  correct.  When  dealing  with 
under-exposed  plates,  it  is  easy  to  see 
if  the  develof)er  is  slow  in  producing 
the  image  and  giving  the  necessary 
density,  which  latter  cannot  be  obtained 
at  all  if  the  exposure  has  been  much 
under  the  correct  time.  The  fixer, 
in  its  turn,  acts  more  slowly  than  when 
exposure  has  been  normal.  This  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  unaltered  silver  bromide 
remains  to  be  dissolved  by  the  hypo. 

Errors  in  Exposure, 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of 
over-exposure,  where  a  large  proportion 
of  the  silver  bromide  is  reduced,  the 
normal  density  is  more  rapidly  obtaiijed, 
even  exceeded,  and  consequently  there 
is  less  for  the  hypo  to  do,  and  it  there- 
fore  completes  its  work    in  a  shorter 
time.    When  development  and  fixation 
are    separate   operations    the    time   of 
fixation  is  roughly  proportional  to  that 
of  development,   and   the  same  thing 
holds  good  when   the   two   operations 
are  conducted   together  by   means  of 
a  single  solution. 

In  the  case  of  exposures  which  are 
only  slightly  incorrect,  the  results  will 
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still  be  satisfactory.  The  total  time  of 
the  operation  will  vary.  The  greater 
the  degree  of  over-exposure  the  shorter 
the  time  for  the  combined  op)eration, 
and  vice  versa.  However,  when  work- 
ing in  this  way,  it  is  best  to  give  more, 
rather  than  less,  than  the  normal  ex- 
posure; with  considerable  under-expo- 
sure, or  even  a  slight  degree,  develop- 
ment is  further  prolonged,  and  is  liable 
to  cause  dichroic  fog.  Thus,  the  use 
of  the  combined  development  and  fixing 
method  is  advised  for  exposures  which 
are  full.  The  extra-rapid  plates  of 
the  present  day  give  exceUent  results 
by  this  method. 

Although  the  process  is  not  likely 
to  supplant  the  present  practice,  yet 
it  is  able  to  render  excellent  service. 
The  simplicity  of  the  op)erations,  the 
smaU  number  of  dishes  and  solutions 


required,  are  advantages  which  will  be 
appreciated,  especially  by  the  tourist 
photographer. 


For  Lantern-slides. 

In  making  lantern  and  other  trans- 
parencies on  glass,  the  method  is  par- 
ticularly of  interest,  since  it  aUows 
of  a  great  number  being  done  in  a  short 
time.  All  the  exposures  can  be  made, 
and  then  the  plates  developed  together 
in  one  large  dish.  A  fairly  long  exposure 
should  be  given.  Doubtless,  by  modify- 
ing the  constituents  of  the  bath,  tins 
method  would  also  allow  of  warm 
tones  being  obtained  on  bromide  and 
gaslight  papers  as  weU  as  on  lantern- 
plates. — V.  Grimier  in  the  Photo- 
Gazette. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
helpful  addresses  ever  made  before  a 
meeting  of  photographers  was  the 
address  made  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Sheldon, 
at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Professional  Photographers'  Society  of 
New  York,  and  which  we  reprint 
from  Section  News,  the  oflScial  organ 
of  the  Professional  Photographers' 
Society  of  New  York.  Mr.  Sheldon 
goes  deep  into  the  roots  of  business 
methods,  and  his  deductions  are  based 
on  a  large  experience  and  have  been 
endorsed  by  the  leading  business  men 
of  the  country. — Ed.  W.  P.  M. 

I  have  the  honor  of  addressing  you 
today  on  the  subject  of  salesmanship; 
but  I  wish  to  qualify  that  by  prefixing 
it  with  the  term  "business  building," 
and  speak  today  from  that  viewpoint; 
for  a  business  builder  is  a  salesman, 
but   every  salesman,   unfortunately,  is 


not  a  business  builder.  Some,  we 
find,  are  business  destroyers. 

I  think  it  would  be  weU  to  start 
the  discussion  of  this  theme  by  a  defini- 
tion of  business  building;  and  by  that 
term  I  mean  "the  power  to  make 
permanent  and  profitable  patrons."  I 
repeat  it  for  the  sake  of  emphasis: 
"  Business  building  is  the  power  to  make 
permanent  and  profitable  patrons." 

And  right  there,  it  seems  to  me, 
success  in  life  commercially  hinges 
upon  the  power  to  make  permanent 
and  profitable  patrons.  With  every- 
one it  is  the  same.  With  the  iron 
merchant,  the  drygoods  merchant,  the 
lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  preacher — ^it 
is  so  with  them  all.  Every  one  has 
a  patron  or  patrons.  In  final  analysis 
everyone  has  something  to  sell;  and 
there  is  a  great  difference  between 
making  a  professional  success  of  one's 
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business  and  a  business  success  of 
one's  profession. 

One  may  be  a  great  lawyer  from 
the  standpoint  of  knowledge  of  law; 
one  may  be  a  great  physician  so  far 
as  his  knowledge  of  medicine  and 
human  anatomy  is  concerned;  one 
may  be  a  great  artist  in  any  line — for 
instance  in  the  line  of  photography — 
and  yet  be  a  failure  commercially 
if  he  lacks  the  power  to  make  perma- 
nent and  profitable  patrons. 

And  so,  then,  it  behooves  us  to  ask 
next,  "What  is  Salesmanship?"  I 
am  going  to  talk  today  on  the  subject 
of  Business  Building  Salesmanship,  and 
I  will  define  it  by  saying  it  is  "the 
power  to  persuade  people  to  purchase 
your  product  at  a  profit." 

I  would  like  to  add  another  **P" 
to  that  pod,  and  say  it  is  "the  power 
to  persuade  plenty  of  people  to  pur- 
chase your  product  at  a  profit." 

And  then,  again,  I  would  like  to 
add  still  another  "P"  to  that  pod, 
and  say  it  is  "the  power  to  p)ersuade 
plenty  of  people  to  pleasureably  pur- 
chase your  product  at  a  profit."  It  is 
those  who  are  pleased  with  their  pur- 
chase who  become  the  {permanent  and 
therefore  profitable  patrons. 

To  please  your  patron — that's  where 
the  profit  lies.  There  may  be  no 
immediate  profit,  that  is,  on  the  initial 
transaction.  Many  times  this  service 
costs  so  much  that  the  profit  on  the 
first  transaction  is  all  consumed.  Per- 
haps it  is  done  at  a  loss,  and  yet  you 
have  secured  a  profitable  customer 
provided  he  is  one  who  wiU  come 
again  and  teU  his  friends  to  do  likewise. 

There  is  a  kind  of  persuasion  which 
persuades  the  customer  to  come  again 
and  to  keep  on  coming,  and  to  tell 
his  friends  to  do  likewise,  a  kind  that 
makes  each  patron  the  first  link  in 
an  endless  cham  to  bring  more  patrons; 
and  that  is  the  kind  that  pays. 

It   has  been   weU   said   that   all   of 


nature's  chiefest  laws  may  be  written 
on  the  signet  of  a  ring.  And  the  more 
I  study  this  great  problem  of  life, 
and  business  life  in  particular,  the 
more  I  see  that  success  in  it,  first  of 
all,  is  not  a  matter  of  luck,  but  a  matter 
of  law,  and  that  these  laws  may  be 
written  in  a  very  smaU  space  indeed. 

Some  one  said  to  me:  "I  know  a 
certain  poor  widow  who  has  had  all 
kinds  of  hard  luck." 

I  said:  "That's  too  bad,  but  tell 
me  about  her  hard  luck." 

He  replied:  "Well,  as  one  example 
of  her  hard  luck  we  bought  her  a  cow 
a  little  while  ago  and  in  less  than  a 
week  the  cow  was  kiUed." 

I  said:  "That's  too  bad,  but  where 
did  she  keep  the  cow?" 

He  said:  "In  a  little  pasture  near 
the  railroad  track." 

I  said:     "How  was  the  fence?" 

And  he  replied:  "Well,  the  fence 
was  in  pretty  bad  shape." 

Then  I  said:  "Now,  my  friend, 
that  was  not  hard  luck.  You  will 
have  to  guess  again.  The  old  cow 
simply  obeyed  a  law  of  her  nature 
to  roam,  while  the  widow  \dolated 
one  of  Nature's  laws  which  reads 
"You  must  be  careful!" 

You  can't  violate  Nature's  laws  with 
impunity.  If  you  do  violate  her  laws 
you  must  pay  the  penalty.  If  a  business 
man  is  careless  in  any  degree,  he  pays 
the  penalty  in  the  subtraction  from, 
the  otherwise  possible  totality  of  his 
success. 

From  one  viewpoint  Nature's  basic 
laws  of  success  boil  themselves  down 
to  three  injunctions:  First,  know  thy- 
self; second,  and  equally  important, 
know  the  other  fellow;  and,  third, 
know  thy  business. 

The  one  who  obeys  those  three 
injunctions  and  applies  the  knowledge 
of  self  and  how  to  build  self — develop 
those  qualities  that  lie  dormant — knows 
how  to  read  the  great  book  of  human 
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nature  as  it  is  written  in  the  faces 
and  actions  of  men,  and  who  knows  his 
business,  is  on  the  road  to  mastership. 

Now,  what  do  I  mean  by  the  term 
"mastership?" 

In  every  vocation — ^and  that  includes 
photography  as  well  as  any  other — 
we  find  four  grades  of  people  from 
the  viewpoint  of  efficiency. 

Down  at  the  bottom  is  the  **  don't 
care''  fellow  who  is  in  it  just  for  the 
ride.  Among  the  employes  in  every 
vocation  there  are  those  who  think 
more  of  the  idle  pleasures  of  the  passing 
hour  than  they  do  of  permanent  and 
increasing  success. 

Just  above  that  class  is  the  student 
class :  Those  whose  minds  are  awakened, 
whose  lives  are  governed  by  law,  not 
luck;  and  who  are  hungry  for  truth, 
no  matter  from  where  it  comes.  They 
are  students  of  men  and  of  books 
and  of  environment  and  of  things. 

Just  above  the  student  class  stand 
the  adepts,  those  who  are  expert  in 
the  application  of  the  knowledge  gained 
as  students. 

And,  finally,  at  the  top  stand  that 
small  class  of  masters.  You  will  find 
them  standing  out  in  the  commercial 
heavens  even  as  the  planets  stand 
out  among  the  stars. 

And  now  I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  this  fact.  No  man  ever  became 
a  master  imtil  he  was  first  an  adept; 
he  never  became  an  adept  until  he 
was  first  a  student;  and  he  never  be- 
came a  student  until  he  roused  him- 
self from  the  sleep  of  indifference, 
climbed  out  of  the  bed  of  **What's- 
the-use-itiveness,"  and  moved  out  of 
the  "I  don't  care"  colony. 

No  matter  what  one  is  doing,  he 
should  aim  at  mastership.  I  don't 
care  if  it  is  only  sweeping  out  the 
ofl5ce.  That  office  boy's  ambition 
should  be  to  sweep  it  better  than  any 
other  office  boy  ever  swept  it.  If  it 
is  a  man  making  pictures,  he  should 


have  an  ambition  to  make  a  picture 
better  than  anyone  ever  made  one 
before. 

Now,  somebody  said:  "I  could  not 
do  that." 

How  do  you  know  you  can't? 

Somebody  says:  "I  could  not  do 
what  Edison  has  done." 

How  does  he  know  he  can't  until 
he  has  worked  as  hard  as  Edison 
has  worked  in  his  line? 

It  is  easy  enough  to  say  that  all  of 
nature's  laws  of  success  boil  themselves 
down  to  these  three  injunctions — *^know 
thyself,  know  the  other  fellow,  and 
know  thy  business;"  but  the  gaining 
of  that  knowledge  and  the  application 
of  your  knowledge  of  self,  the  other 
fellow,  and  your  business,  is  not  so 
easy  a  thing. 

To  that  end  you  inquire,  "How 
are  we  to  know  ourselves,  the  other 
feUow,  and  our  business?" 

The  answer  to  that  is,  "Through 
analysis."  One  cannot  know  any- 
thing thoroughly  until  he  has  analyzed 
it.  So  let  us  start,  first  of  all,  with  the 
end  in  view  of  obe)dng  that  great  in- 
jimction  given  us  by  good  old  Socrates, 
"Man,  know  thyself,"  by  analyzing  self. 

The  best  analysis  of  man  from  a 
business  standpoint  is  that  man  equals 
a  body  plus  a  mind. 

Our  efficiency,  no  matter  what  we 
are  doing,  depends  very  largely  upon 
our  physical  condition.  If  we  eat 
right,  think  right,  breathe  right,  and 
sleep  right,  we  will  come  pretty  near 
being  all  right  physically.  But  how 
many  of  us  pay  any  attention  to  these 
four  things — to  doing  those  four  things 
right? 

That  magnetism  which  draws  can- 
hot  be  enjoyed  in  the  absence  of  the 
right  kind  of  physical  condition,  and 
yet  there  are  thousands  of  people  who 
take  better  care  of  their  automobiles 
and  bicycles  than  they  do  of  the  human 
engine. 
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There  are  thousands  of  people  who 
are  literally  digging  their  graves  with 
their  teeth — violating  nature's  laws  of 
health  in  the  single  matter  of  eating. 

Very  few  people  breathe  correctly. 
Over  80  per  cent,  of  people  breathe 
backward.  Watch  the  little  baby  or 
the  animal  before  it  is  afflicted  with 
civilization,  and  you  will  find  as  it 
drinks  in  air,  or  breathes,  the  abdomen 
will  expand,  and  when  it  exhales  the 
abdomen  will  contract.  That  is  the 
right  way  to  breathe. 

If  we  are  not  careful  we  get  the 
habit  of  breathing  backward  all  the 
time. 

However,  I  am  not  here  to  give 
instruction  in  physical  culture.  What 
I  want  to  talk  about  particularly  is 
those  qualities  of  mind  which  inake 
for  success.  To  that  end,  let  us  analyze 
the  mind. 

How  many  have  ever  stopped  to 
think  that  every  mental  state  we  ever 
experienced  or  ever  will  experience 
can  be  classified  as  a  state  of  knowing 
something,  or  feeling,  or  volition? 

We  have  memory,  which  belongs 
in  the  knowing  part  of  the  mind.  We 
have  faith,  which  is  a  feeling.  We 
have  action,  which  is  one  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  will. 

We  can  make  a  complete  analysis 
of  man,  just  as  a  chemist  analyzes 
a  compoimd;  and  this  analysis  reveals 
fifty-two  qualities  in  man.  Every  one 
of  those  you  can  classify  as  a  physical 
condition,  an  intellectual  or  knowing, 
an  emotive  or  feeling,  a  volitional 
or  will  condition. 

What  I  want  to  get  at  is  a  basis 
for  analyzing  self  and  to  make  it  plain 
that  everyone  of  these  qualities  is 
double.  There  are  only  two  kinds  of 
qualities — the  positive  and  the  negative. 

Your  success  as  a  business  man 
depends  upon  the  number  of  positive 
or  success  qualities  which  are  educed 
or  drawn  out.    Our  failure  is  in  direct 


proportion  to  our  negative.  Every 
positive  has  its  negative  and  every 
negative  has  its  positive. 

In  the  physical  man  strength  has 
its  weakness,  health  its  sickness.  Some- 
where between  sickness  and  perfect 
health  we  are.  In  the  knowing  part 
of  the  mind,  memory  has  its  forget- 
fulness,  judgment  its  in  judiciousness, 
reason  its  unreasonableness.  In  the  feel- 
ings, faith  has  its  doubt,  love  its  hate, 
loyalty  its  disloyalty,  honesty  its  dis- 
honesty, courage  its  fear.  In  the  will, 
decision  has  its  indecision,  action  its 
inactivity,  etc.  Some  have  many  of 
these  qualities  developed  to  a  marked 
degree. 

I  want  to  challenge  your  attention 
to  this  fact,  that  every  normal  indivi- 
dual (and  that  excepts  only  the  idiot 
and  degenerate)  has  some  memory, 
some  faith,  some  decision,  some  action 
— some  of  each  of  these  fifty-two  posi- 
tive qualities.  Sometimes  they  are  so 
small  that  you  can  hardly  discover 
them,  it  is  true,  but  yet  they  are  there. 

Now,  there  is  a  big  difference  be- 
tween the  egotist  and  the  egoist.  If 
there  is  any  fellow  I  like  to  keep  on 
the  other  side  o  the  street  from  it  is 
the  fellow  who  is  afflicted  with  "  Know- 
it-all-itis,"  which  is  even  more  danger- 
ous than  appendicitis. 

The  egotist  is  the  fellow  who  don't 
know  everything,  but  thinks  he  does; 
the  egoist  is  one  who,  while  he  may 
realize  that  he  is  just  as  capable  as 
the  other  fellow,  realizes  that  he  does 
not  know  it  all  and  is  consciously  striv- 
ing to  develop  himself. 

I  like  to  look  upon  each  of  the  positive 
or  constructive  qualities  as  a  channel 
for  the  expression  of  natural  law. 
I  believe  it  to  be  a  law  of  God  which 
has  been  in  force  since  time  began, 
that  if  you  would  be  successful  you 
must  exercise  good  judgment;  and 
you  cannot  unless  you  develop  the 
"mental  muscle"  of  judgment 
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I  believe  it  to  be  a  law  of  God  that 
if  you  would  be  successful  you  must 
have  a  good  memory — ^thou  shalt  not 
forget.  But  a  man,  unless  he  develops 
the  "mental  muscle*'  of  memory,  can- 
not remember  well. 

I  believe  it  to  be  a  law  of  God,  that 
if  you  would  be  successful  you  must 
have  faith;  and  yet  no  one  can  have 
strong  faith  imtil  he  develops  the 
mental  muscle  of  faith.  And  so  it 
goes  wi  h  each  of  the  fifty-two  qualities. 

In  the  will,  it  is  a  law  of  God,  that 
if  you  would  be  successful  thou  shalt 
not  be  imdecided.  If  I  am  guilty  of 
indecis'on  I  am  disobeying  a  natural 
law. 

My  point  is  this:  Each  and  every 
man  or  woman  has  some  of  these 
qualities  latent  in  himself  or  herself. 
The  question  is,  what  is  he  or  she 
doing  to  develop  them  or  draw  them 
out? 

I  don't  believe  there  is  anyone  here 
who  would  deny  that  he  has  some 
memory,  some  judgment,  some  faith, 
some  courage,  etc.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  believe  everybody  here  is  big 
enough  to  say  that  his  memory  is  not 
perfect,  or  his  judgment  is  not  perfect, 
or  his  faith  is  not  perfect,  or  his  courage 
is  not  perfect,  etc. 

Now,  the  question  is,  must  it  remain 
as  nature  made  it? 

One  man  said  to  me  a  while  ago: 
**  You  can't  teach  old  dogs  new  tricks." 

I  replied:    "Then  don't  be  a  dog." 

The  dog  is  bound  down  with  the 
chains  of  simple  consciousness.  The 
dog  knows  a  whole  lot  of  things,  but 
he  don't  know  that  he  knows  anything. 
He  even  feels  and  wills,  but  he  don't 
know  it. 

Now,  man  is  on  the  higher  deck 
of  consciousness.  He  can  stand  o£f 
and  look  at  himself,  and  know  that 
he  knows  and  feels  and  wills.  He 
can  even  come  to  know  how  he  knows 
and  feels  and  wills,  and  how  he  can 


develop  his  latent  powers  so  that  he 
can  know  and  feel  and  will  better 
tomorrow  than  he  can  today. 

And  then  he  comes  to  the  higher 
plane  of  consciousness  which  manifests 
itself  in  greater  power  to  persuade 
people  to  purchase  his  product  at  a 
profit.  Make  the  man  right  and  his 
work  takes  care  of  itself. 

I  presume  everyone  here  is  familiar 
with  the  extraordinary  things  done 
by  Burbank.  You  know  how  he  has 
brought  forth  the  pitless  plum,  the 
thomless  cactus,  and  the  fadeless  flower. 
He  has  even  made  the  pear  tree  get 
busy  and  raise  two  crops  of  pears 
instead  of  one. 

There  is  a  maxim  among  the  greatest 
scientists  to  the  efifect  that  nature 
unaided  fails.  And  so  she  does.  The 
fact  that  Burbank  has  accomplished 
those  wonders  is  the  result  of  the  applica- 
tion of  just  two  basic  principles:  First, 
that  heredity  is  the  sum  of  all  past 
environment  and  that  present  environ- 
ment is  more  potent  than  past  en- 
vironment; second,  that  matter,  while 
unchangeable  in  substance,  is  eternally 
changeable  in  form. 

The  plant  unaided  cannot  do  any- 
thing; but  man  can  become  unto 
himself  that  which  Burbank  is  to  the 
plant,  because  he  is  on  the  conscious 
plane. 

Science  has  proved  that  the  average 
man  does  not  develop  over  fifty  per  cent, 
of  his  latent  brain  cells.  The  problem  of 
how  to  develop  these  dififerent  qualities 
is  all  summed  up  in  one  term. 

Some  of  you  will  perhaps  dififer  with 
me  when  I  give  that  term,  but  I  will 
give  you  the  name  of  it  now.  One 
word  expresses  it — education;  but  not  in 
the  ordinary  acceptance  of  that  term. 

Old  New  England,  they  tell  me, 
is  filled  with  graduates  of  Harvard 
and  Yale  who  are  not  even  able  to 
make  a  living.  Those  fellows  have 
not  education,  but  mental  indigestion. 
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I  was  down  in  Boston  the  other 
night  when  I  saw  a  great  crowd  of 
those  fellows  coming  down  the  street 
drunk  and  dressed  up.  I  said:  "Those 
fellows  think  they  are  getting  education, 
but  they  are  getting  drunk." 

Now,  I  ask  you,  what  is  education? 
I  ask  you  to  go  back  to  its  root  mean- 
ing. I  like  to  go  back  to  the  root  of 
things.  We  find  it  comes  from  two 
Latin  words,  **e"  and  "duco,''  meaning 
to  lead  out,  to  draw  out.  It  never 
did  mean  cranuning  the  head  with 
facts.  I  can  see  that  finger  clearly 
now  (holding  it  at  arm's  length  from 
the  eye),  but  now  (drawing  it  close 
to  the  eye)  I  do  not  see  it  at  all. 

You  can  get  so  close  to  a  thing  that 
you  can't  see  it  at  all.  You  pretty 
nearly  have  to  get  out  in  the  game 
of  Ufe  for  a  while  before  you  can  stand 
off  and  see  clearly  what  education  is 
and  what  it  is  not. 

Education  is  to  lead  out,  draw  out, 
the  positive  qualities  of  the  body, 
intellect,  feelings  and  the  will;  and 
that's  the  whole  matter. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  this:  Sup- 
pose I  had  a  weak  muscle  and  I  want 
to  make  it  strong.  How  can  I  aid 
it  and  make  it  strong?  If  I  do  not  do 
anything  to  make  it  strong  it  will  still 
be  weak  and  remain  so,  so  what  must 
I  do? 

It  simmers  down  to  just  two  things: 
First,  I  must  nourish  it,  feed  it;  second, 
I  must  exercise  or  use  it.  If  I  had 
not  done  that  for  my  muscle  it  would 
still  have  been  weak,  for  that  was 
its  natural  condition. 

If  I  had  kept  on  nourishing  it,  and 
just  exercised  it  by  swinging  my  arm 
when  I  walked  or  used  it  a  little  to 
write,  it  would  not  have  developed 
very  much.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
I  had  given  it  plenty  of  exercise  but 
had  not  nourished  and  fed  it,  it  would 
have  still  remained  weak.  If  you 
stop    either    one    of    those    processes. 


then  eduction  or  evolution  stops; 
but  if  I  nourish  my  muscle  a  little 
better  than  the  average  man,  and  use 
it  a  little  more  than  the  average  man, 
natural  law  compels  me  to  have  a 
better  muscle  than  the  average  man. 

You  can  all  see  this  physical  fact 
readily.  You  may  not  see  as  clearly 
the  anology  between  that  and  the 
mind,  but  the  analogy  is  perfect.  If 
I  nourish  the  mental  muscle  of  mem- 
ory, and  then  use  it,  exercise  it,  natural 
law  compels  me  to  have  a  better  memory. 
Some  men  are  fuU  of  fear,  while  some 
are  naturally  courageous.  What  must 
the  fearful  man  do?  He  must  nourish 
the  mental  muscle  of  courage  with 
thoughts  of  courage,  and  then  he  must 
use  it,  exercise  it. 

He  can  build  any  quality  in  himself 
that  he  wants  to  build,  but  he  has 
got  to  know  how,  how  to  give  the  right 
mental  nourishment  to  those  qualities 
and  how  to  use  them,  and  then  they 
educt.  That's  the  key  to  the  situation. 
Growth  and  power  result  from  giving 
the  qualities  the  right  mental  food 
and  the  right  use. 

Now,  then,  what's  the  result?  In 
the  first  place,  if  I  nourish  and  use 
the  knowing  part  of  my  mind,  what 
happens  to  me? 

How  do  you  describe  the  man  who 
knows?  Take  some  great  man  in 
your  profession — ^Lawrence,  for  instance. 
He  happens  to  come  into  my  mind 
as  the  inventor  of  aerial  photography. 
He  is  an  able  man.  But  does  that 
necessarily  make  a  success?  Not  today. 
Not  from  the  viewpoint  of  business 
building. 

We  must  furnish  and  use  the  intellect 
in  order  to  have  ability.  But  that  man 
may  be  but  the  gifted  criminal.  Again, 
he  might  be  dishonest.  One  might  be 
dishonest  without  being  a  criminal 
He  may  be  disloyal.  But  if  he  nourishes 
the  positive  forces  of  the  emotive 
part  of  life,  such  as  faith,  truth,  honesty. 
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courage,  loyalty,  etc.,  how  do  we 
describe  him?  We  say  he  is  a  reliable 
man,  a  man  of  reliability. 

Now,  these  are  necessary  for  success; 
but  if  he  is  physically  incompetent, 
he  meets  his  patrons  in  a  half-hearted 
way,  and  they  get  the  idea  he  is  not 
going  to  win  because  he  is  sick;  and 
then  he  is  no  good,  no  matter  how 
able  he  is  or  how  honest  or  reliable 
he  is. 

But  suppose  he  nourishes  those 
positive  forces  of  the  body  right,  then 
what  has  he  got.  Endurance.  He 
must  necessarily  have  endurance  in 
order  to  win  success.  I  have,  however, 
known  people  of  good  ability,  good 
reliability,  and  good  endurance  to  whom 
I  would  not  give  ten  doUars  a  week. 
I  have  had  fellows  in  my  employ 
with  splendid  powers,  but  they  spent 
so  much  time  thinking  about  their 
thoughts  and  feeling  about  their  feelings 
that  they  didn't  have  time  to  do  any- 
thing. 

If,  however,  we  nourish  and  use 
that  third  part  of  the  mind,  the  will, 
we  get  action;  and  what  the  world 
needs  is  men  and  women  who  get 
action.  Develop  the  body  and  you 
get  endurance;  the  head  and  you 
get  ability;  the  feelings  and  you  get 
reliability;  the  will  and  you  get  action. 
Change  the  order  and  you  get  A  R  E  A. 

That  is  the  way  to  take  a  man's 
area  measurement,  the  measurement 
of  his  power  to  make  permanent 
and  profitable  patrons,  the  measure- 
ment of  his  power  to  persuade  people 
to  purchase  his  product  at  a  profit. 
Your  power,  my  power,  every  one's 
power  is  in  direct  proportion  to  his 
ability,  reliability,  endurance,  and  action. 

We  cannot  have  one  weak  link 
without  weakening  the  whole  chain. 
No  matter  how  good  the  first  three 
are,  they  are  nothing  but  static  or 
stored  power  until  converted  into  dyna- 
mic power  by  the  action  of  the  will. 


Take  the  man  of  great  ability,  great 
reliability,  and  great  endurance — ^up 
to  that  point  it  is  all  static  or  stored 
power,  and  it  will  be  until  you  get 
the  fourth  element. 

Every  normal  individual  possesses 
a  body,  an  inteUect,  the  feelings, 
a  will;  therefore  the  raw  material 
out  of  which  to  mauutacture  more 
ability,  more  reliability,  more  endur- 
ance, and  more  action.  The  rest 
is  up  to  us.  God  made  them  subject 
to  man.  He  gave  us  the  natural  powers; 
and  He  did  a  wonderful  piece  of  work 
when  he  made  man,  but  the  rest  is 
up  to  us. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  injunc- 
tion, "Know  the  other  fellow."  This 
is  almost  as  important  as  the  injunction, 
**Kjiow  thyself."  I  know  that  we  are 
aU  agreed  that  the  better  the  judge 
of  human  nature,  the  better  the  busi- 
ness man.  A  great  many  say  that 
they  are  good  judges  of  human  nature, 
but  when  you  ask  them  how  they  do 
it  they  say  "by  intuition."  That's 
a  good  way  to  side-step,  but  judging 
wholly  by  intuition  is  hardly  to  be 
depended  upon.  The  gentlemen  must 
take  their  hats  ofiF  to  the  ladies  on  the 
point  of  intuition.  Intuition  is  quicker 
in  woman  that  it  is  in  man.  This 
is  probably  because  of  the  fact  that 
their  spiritual  natures  are  more  devel- 
oped than  are  those  of  men. 

It  is  impossible  to  go  into  detail 
today  on  the  subject  of  character  analy- 
sis, or  the  how  of  reading  the  human 
nature.  I  wiU,  however,  state  one  or 
two  principles.  In  nature  we  see 
two  general  classes  of  plants:  First, 
the  acid;,  second,  the  alkali.  The 
acid  fruits,  like  the  lemon,  you  wiU 
find  pointed.  The  alkali  fruits  you 
will  find  tending  toward  the  round. 
The  analogy  is  striking  in  the  human 
plants.  The  acid  type  of  men  and 
women — ^those  who  are  incisive,  whose 
remarks  are  penetrating — you  will  find 
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tending  toward  the  pointed  features. 
Those  with  the  round  features  will, 
as  a  rule,  be  milder  and  less  cutting 
in  temperament. 

Please  don't  misimder stand  me.  The 
acid  type  in  the  human  plant  may 
not  be  either  crabbed  or  disagreeable; 
but  in  conversation  his  remarks  will 
be  pointed,  his  thoughts  will  be  incisive 
and  penetrating. 

In  salesmanship,  in  business  in 
general,  it  is  not  good  business  to 
handle  the  acid  type  the  same  as  you 
would  handle  the  alkali  type. 

Another  basic  principle:  The  prin- 
ciple of  vibration  runs  all  through 
nature.  Some  people  vibrate  at  a 
much  higher  rate  thian  others.  Those 
who  vibrate  at  a  high  rate  are  known 
as  electric  temperament.  Those  who 
vibrate  at  a  low  rate  are  known  as 
magnetic  temperament.  These  two 
temperaments  are  the  opposite  poles 
of  the  magnet.  Two  positive  poles 
cannot  make  a  current. 

If  a  salesman  of  the  electric  t)rpe 
approaches  a  prospective  customer  of 
the  electric  type,  he  should  consciously 
lower  his  rate  of  vibration.  Then  he 
gets  the  current  and  is  more  likely  to 
get  the  order.  If  he  does  not  imder- 
stand  this  principle,  but  tries  to  out- 
vibrate  the  other  fellow,  the  sparks 
will  fly  and  there  will  be  "nothing 
doing.'' 

A  few  words  as  to  the  third  injimction, 
''Know  thy  busmess."  Here,  too, 
we  must  employ  analysis.  We  must 
also  employ  synthesis.  By  analysis 
I  mean,  of  course,  the  process  of 
separating  the  thing  into  aU  its  parts; 
and  from  the  viewpoint  of  ^  business 
proposition  I  mean  separating  it  into 
all  its  points.  In  salesmanship  it  is 
the  arriving  at  all  the  points  that  can 
be  truthfully  made  concerning  the 
merits  of  the  proposition.  By  syn- 
thesis I  mean,  the  putting  of  the  points 
arrived    at    through    analysis    together 


again  in  a  way  which  will  make  them 
naturaUy  appeal  to  the  human  mind. 

Today  it  is  not  words  and  words 
and  words  that  will  seU  goods;  it's 
points  and  points  and  points,  and 
each  should  be  a  pointed  arrow  that 
goes  straight  to  the  minds  and  souls 
of  men. 

My  logic  is  not  perfect;  but  it  is  very 
much  better  than  it  was  before  I  con- 
sciously studied  the  laws  of  logic  as 
applied  to  business  conversation.  I 
hardly  think  there  is  one  present  in 
this  splendid  audience  today  who 
would  claim  his  logic  is  perfect.  As 
one  improves  his  power  of  logical 
expression,  he  intensifies  his  power 
to  make  permanent  and  profitable 
patrons.  We  can  certainly  all  agree 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  it  is 
the  best  logician  who  is  the  best  busi- 
ness man.  As  a  means  of  knowing 
self  better  and  knowing  the  other  fellow 
better  and  understanding  one's  busi- 
ness better,  I  now  call  your  attention 
to  a  fourth  branch  of  learning;  viz., 
commercial  psychology. 

An  understanding  of  psychology  is 
one  of  the  greatest  assets  for  the  busi- 
ness man.  The  deal  is  not  made  down 
in  the  pocket.  It  is  not  a  material 
thing;  it  is  a  mental  thing.  It  is  made 
in  the  mind.  Psychology  is  the  study 
of  mental  states. 

From  one  viewpoint,  it  resolves  itself 
to  the  problem  of  inducing  in  the 
minds  of  the  buying  public  six  mental 
states.  Conunerce  is  all  of  that,  but 
from  one  viewpoint  that  is  all  it 
is. 

You  can  measure  a  man's  power 
to  make  plenty  of  permanent  and 
profitable  patrons  by  his  power  to 
induce  in  the  minds  of  the  people  in 
his  community  or  his  range  of  acquaint- 
ance, whether  local,  national,  or  inter- 
national, the  six  mental  states  which 
I  shall  enumerate  as  follows:  First, 
favorable    attention;    second,    interest; 
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third,  desire;  fourth,  action;  fifth,  con- 
fidence; sixth,  satisfaction. 

The  first  four  of  these  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  simple  transfers  of 
property  from  one  to  another.  As 
a  rule,  the  first  five  are  necessary, 
because  very  few  indeed  are  the  sales 
that  are  made  in  the  absence  of  con- 
fidence. As  a  means  of  building 
business  the  sixth  is  always  necessary, 
viz.,  satisfaction. 

It  is  a  law  of  mind  as  exact  in  the 
realm  of  the  mind  as  is  the  law  of 
gravitation  in  the  realm  of  physics, 
that  favorable  attention  properly  sus- 
tained will  change  to  a  feeling  of  interest. 
It  is  also  the  exact  law  of  mind  that 
the  interest  which  is  bom  of  favor- 
able attention,  when  properly  sustained, 
will  change  to  the  feeling  of  desire. 
It  is  also  an  exact  law  of  mind  that 
the  desire,  if  made  strong  enough, 
will  change  to  action,  which  in  com- 
merce is  the  act  of  buying. 

If  these  four  mental  states  are  induced 
in  such  a  way  that  the  feelings  of  con- 
fidence and  satisfaction  are  obtained 
and  retained,  then  the  result  is  the 
making  of  permanent  and  profitable 
patrons. 

I  beUeve  in  advertising,  but  the 
greatest  advertisement  in  aU  the  world 
is  the  wagging  tongue  of  the  satisfied 
customer;  and  you  cannot  get  that 
kind  of  advertising  in  the  absence 
of  satisfying  your  customer.  You 
cannot  satisfy  your  customer  in  the 
absence  of  honest  service  in  quality 
of  goods  and  excellence  of  attention 
in  every  way. 

The  philosophy  of  Lincoln  is  a  good 
one  for  the  business  man  to  foUow, 
the  philosophy  which  was  expressed 
by  him  in  the  sentence,  "You  can 
fool  some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time 
and  aU  of  the  people  some  of  the  time, 
but  you  can't  fool  all  the  people  all 
of  the  time." 

Had   Lincoln    lived    today    I    think 


he  would  have  added,  "you  can't 
fool  very  many  of  the  people  very  much 
of  the  time."  You  cannot  make  plenty 
of  permanent  and  profitable  patrons 
unless  you  so  deal  with  such  patron 
that  he  becomes  a  satisfied  patron, 
and  you  can't  do  that  by  trying  to 
fool  him  in  any  way. 

There  are  people  yet,  today,  even 
in  this  enlightened  twentieth  century, 
who  are  laboring  under  the  delusion 
that  business  is  a  game  of  graft  and 
greed,  in  which  it  is  a  case  of  "every 
man  for  himself,  and  the  devil  take 
the  hindmost." 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  a  greater 
piece  of  business  advice  was  never 
given  than  by  Him  who  said,  "Do 
unto  others  as  you  would  have  them 
do  unto  you."  The  application  of  the 
golden  rule  pays  big  dividends  even 
if  one  looks  at  it  purely  from  the  stand- 
point of  dollars  and  cents. 

Another  great  piece  of  business  advice 
which  involves  an  important  point 
in  business  psychology,  reads  as  follows: 
"According  to  your  faith  be  it  unto 
you."  We  must  have  faith  in  the 
Eternal,  the  Omniscient,  the  Omni- 
present, but  we  must  not  stop  there. 
We  must  have  faith  in  ourselves.  We 
must  have  faith  in  the  other  fellow, 
that  he  is  going  to  buy  our  goods, 
and  we  must  have  faith  in  the  house 
we  represent  and  the  goods  we  have 
to  sell.  No  salesman  can  be  successful 
without  that  faith,  and  a  great  degree 
of  it. 

There  are,  however,  many  salesmen 
who  approach  a  customer  with  the 
words  on  their  lips,  "You  ought  to 
buy  my  goods,"  but  with  the  fear 
thought  in  their  mind,  "I  don't  believe 
you  are  going  to."  The  mind  of  the 
prospective  customer  catches  the  mental 
message  and  heeds  not  the  spoken 
words,  and  then  the  customer  sends 
back  the  answer,  "I  guess  I  won't, 
I  guess  I  won't." 
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When  that  almost  weirdly  wonderful 
thing,  wireless  telegraphy,  is  a  demon- 
strated fact,  and  we  know  that  we 
can  send  messages  through  the  ether 
to  be  recorded  upon  a  coldly  metallic 
thing,  don't  you  think  it's  time  for 
you  or  for  me,  as  human  beings,  to 
be  careful  what  kind  of  mental  mes- 
sages we  send  to  be  registered  on  as 
highly  sensitized  a  thing  as  human 
consciousness? 

The  mental  muscle  (of  course  you 
understand  that  when  I  refer  to  "  mental 
muscle"  I  always  speak  figuratively) 
of  faith  can  be  built  up,  drawn  out, 
developed  by  him  who  understands 
the  laws  of  self-building  as  certainly 
as  can  the  weak  muscle  in  the  arm 
be  strengthened. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  ask  each 
of  my  listeners  to  draw  three  circles 
on  the  screen  of  consciousness.  Label 
the  outer  circle  "Business  Building," 
and  define  that  as  "the  power  to  mate 
permanent  and  profitable  patrons." 

Just  inside  that  outer  circle  draw 
another  circle,  and  label  that  one 
"Salesmanship,"  and  define  that  as 
"the  power  to  persuade  people  to 
purchase  your  product  at  a  profit." 

Inside  that  second  circle  draw  the 
inner  circle,  and  label  that  "Service," 
and  define  that  as  "the  power  to  serve 
to  the  end  of  satisfaction  and  profit 
of  both  buyer  and  seller." 

By  means  of  these  three  circles  is 
it  not  possible  for  us  to  see  that,  while 
the  body  of  commerce  is  business 
building,  the  lifeblood  of  it  is  sales- 
manship, while  the  heart  that  pumps 
the  lifeblood  of  business  building 
salesmanship  is  service,  the  power 
to  serve  to  the  end  of  satisfaction  and 
profit  of  both  buyer  and  seller? 

It  is  a  literal  truth  that  "  the  greatest 
among  you  shall  be  your  servant." 
The  master  lawyer  is  always  the  master 
servant  of  his  clients.  The  master 
doctor   is   always   the    master   servant 


of  his  patients.  The  master  photog- 
rapher is  always  the  master  servant 
of  the  people  in  his  line  of  work. 

If  you  want  heat  you  first  build 
a  fire  and  then  heat  comes  as  a  natural 
consequence.  If  you  want  the  warmth 
of  money  you  must  first  build  the  fire 
of  service,  and  then  the  money  comes 
as  a  natural  consequence. 

I  now  ask  you  to  draw  three  lines 
on  the  screen  of  consciousness.  Let 
the  first  line  represent  the  individual 
or  institution.  The  second  line  follow- 
ing the  first  line,  with  only  a  dash 
between,  let  this  represent  the  service 
that  the  individual  or  the  institution 
renders.  And  this  line  following  the 
second  line,  with  only  a  dash  between 
them — ^let  this  line  represent  the  profit 
that  is  made. 

Make  the  service  line  great  and 
the  profit  line  will  be  correspondingly 
great,  and  then  the  individual  or  insti- 
tution wiU  be  great.  If  it  were  possible 
to  reduce  this  middle  line  to  zero, 
the  profit  line  will  gradually  be  re- 
duced to  zero,  and  then  the  individual 
or  institution  will  be  reduced  to  zero 
in  the  cold  weather  of  the  bankruptcy 
court. 

The  profit  one  makes  is  simply 
the  pay  he  gets  for  the  service  he 
renders. 

It  is  a  literal  truth,  that  "The  science 
of  business  is  the  science  of  service. 
He  profits  most  who  serves  best." 


Eau  de  Javelle,  or  Labarraque's 
solution  (sodium  hypochlorite).  Shake 
up  bleaching  powder  (i  oz.)  with  cryst. 
soda  carbonate  (ij  oz.)  previously  dis- 
solved in  a  little  water.  Filter.  Shake 
up  undissolved  residue  with  plain  water, 
and  again  filter.  Use  filtrate.  Can  be 
acidified  with  oxalic  acid,  when  it 
removes  stain  even  better,  but  attacks 
silver  image.    Safest  when  alkaline. 
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I  WAS  turning  out  a  box  of  very 
old  negatives  the  other  day,  and  came 
across  half  a  dozen  all  together,  of 
which  I  had  a  very  distinct  recollec- 
tion. Not  only  could  I  date  their 
production,  but  I  could  recall  the 
treatment  they  received.  They  were 
exposed  on  certain  sports  with  which 
a  country  town  celebrated  the  first 
][ubilee  (1887),  and  were  aU  shutter 
exposures.  At  that  date  Thomas'  plates 
enjoyed  a  great  reputation  for  speed, 
and  these  were  some  out  of  the  first 
box  I  used;  and  being  strange  to  them, 
and  far  from  proficient  in  photography 
at  aU,  they  were  all  much  too  thin 
to  be  of  any  use.  The  Monckhoven 
intensifier  was  then  used  a  good  deal, 
and  it  speedily  converted  these  into 
very  good  printing  negatives.  As  most 
of  us  have  need  at  times  for  an  intensifier 
which  will  give  plenty  of  density  with- 
out showing  any  tendency  to  clog  up 
the  shadows,  a  short  description  of 
this  very  efficient  intensifier  may  be 
of  use. 

The  Monckhoven  intensifier  con- 
sists of  two  stock  solutions,  which 
keep  very  weU,  and  may  be  used  over 
and  over  again  so  long  as  they  are 
seen  to  remain  in  good  working  order. 

Its  chief  drawback  is  that  it  involves 
the  use  of  that  very  poisonous  sub- 
stance, potassium  cyanide,  but  as  most 
intensifiers  employ  mercuric  chloride, 
which  is  also  highly  poisonous — ^in- 
deed, this  one  calls  for  it,  as  well  as 
for  the  cyanide — there  is  not  much 
in  the  objection. 

As  in  aU  intensification  processes 
which  involve  the  use  of  mercury,  the 
negative  must  be  thoroughly  washed, 
to  get  rid  of  the  last  traces  of  hypo 
before  being  intensified.  A  good  plan 
if  the  plate  has  been  dried  before  in- 
tensifying, is  to  leave  it  to  soak  for  an 


hour  or  two  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution 
of  alum,  and  then  to  wash  it  in  running 
water  or  in  several  changes  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

The  two  solutions  are  made  as  fol- 
lows: The  first,  which  we  will  call 
A,  consists  of  a  himdred  grains  of 
mercuric  chloride  and  a  hundred  grains 
of  potassium  bromide  dissolved  in  water 
to  make  ten  ounces.  They  may  be 
put  into  a  ten-ounce  bottle  a  day  or 
two  before  being  wanted,  and  the 
bottle  is  then  filled  up  with  water  and 
shaken  occasionally.  If  any  of  its 
contents  remain  undissolved,  no  harm 
wiU  be  done,  if  the  solid  particles  are 
not  poured  out  on  to  the  negative. 

The  second  stock  solution  (B)  may 
be  made  by  dissolving  a  hundred  grains 
of  silver  nitrate  in  five  ounces  of  water, 
and  dissolving  a  hundred  grains  of 
potassium  cyanide  (a  deadly  poison) 
in  another  five  oimces.  The  cyanide 
solution  is  then  added  to  the  silver 
nitrate  a  little  at  a  time,  stirring  aU  the 
time.  At  first  a  thick  precipitate  is 
formed,  but  on  continuing  to  add  the 
cyanide  this  collects  together  in  coarse 
particles,  and  finally  redissolves.  As 
soon  as  the  solution  is  just  about  clear, 
the  addition  of  cyanide  should  be 
stopped,  and  any  of  the  solution  over 
should  be  poured  away  where  it  can 
do  no  harm. 

The  use  of  these  solutions  is  quite 
simple.  The  negative  to  be  intensified 
is  immersed  in  A,  and  the  dish  is  rocked 
until  the  plate  has  bleached  right 
through,  just  as  in  ordinary  intensifi- 
cation. It  is  next  washed  under  the 
tap  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  washing  must  be  thorough,  or 
the  action  will  be  irregular.  It  is  then 
placed  in  B  until  the  blackening  action 
seems  to  be  complete.  As  soon  as 
this  is  the  case,  the  negative  must  be 
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taken  out  of  B  and  washed  at  once 
under  the  tap,  as  this  method  pos- 
sesses the  peculiarity  that  if  B  is  allowed 
to  act  for  too  long  a  time  it  will  begin 
to  reduce  the  density  of  the  shadow 
details,  and  the  negative  will  be  in- 
jured. 

This  tendency  to  reduce  the  plate 
if  the  solution  is  allowed  to  act  for 
too  long  has  been  quoted  as  a  draw- 
back to  the  process;  but  in  actual 
work  there  is  no  real  difficulty  in  de- 
ciding when  the  action  of  B  has  gone 
far  enough.  If  the  negative  is  then 
taken  out  at  once,  and  washed,  no 
perceptible  reduction  will  take  place. 
Of  course,  if  the  washing  is  delayed, 
the  solution  may  be  given  time  to 
commence  reducmg. 

The  degree  of  intensification  which 
is  given  by  this  method  is  much  greater 
than  can  be  got  with  mercury  and 
ammonia  or  mercury  and  sulphite, 
as  generally  adopted.  The  color  of 
the  image  is  a  strong  brown  black, 
which  is  quite  as  powerful  in  the 
printing  frame  as  it  seems  to  the  eye. 
There  should  be  no  staining  of  the 
negative. 

The  method  has  another  peculiarity, 


not  yet  pointed  out,  and  that  is  that 
if  the  first  appUcation  of  the  intensifier 
has  not  proved  to  be  sufficient,  a  second 
or  even  a  third  may  be  given,  all  the 
stages  being  simply  repeated,  in  the 
way  just  described.  It  may  be  said 
that  this  is  an  advantage;  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  has  any  practical  value, 
since  a  negative  that  was  so  thin  that 
a  single  application  of  the  Monck- 
hoven  intensifier  would  not  give  it 
all  the  density  necessary  would  appear 
so  weak  that  no  one  would  be  likely 
to  try  intensification  on  it  at  all. 

Mercurial  methods  of  intensification 
are  generally  credited  with  giving  us 
negatives  which  are  not  very  perma- 
nent, the  intensification  disappearing 
after  a  time  and  leaving  only  a  thin 
yellowish  brown  image.  It  is  hard 
to  say  positively  that  these  negatives, 
which  are  now  twenty-three  years  old, 
have  not  altered  in  the  slightest;  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  altered, 
and  are  certainly  as  good  printing 
negatives  today  as  they  ever  were. 
So  that  the  process  is  at  any  rate 
capable  of  giving  a  result  which  should 
be  permanent  enough. — if.  Child  Bayley 
in  Photography. 


RELATIVE  TONE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHS. 


The  pre-Raphaelites  were  so  intent 
upon  the  importance  of  rendering  in- 
dividual parts  that  their  eyes  were 
shut  to  the  true  values  of  a  picture. 
The  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  decora- 
tion, though  quaint  and  imfamiliar 
to  us,  often  delights  with  subtle  appre- 
ciation of  relativity  of  tone,  so  that  we 
forget  the  grotesque  representation. 

A  genuine  delight  may  be  had  from 
studying  the  efifect  in  the  intricacies 
of  color  harmony  in  a  real  Persian 
rug.    It  is  not  in  iht  imitation. 


Rembrandt  had  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  concentration  of  light 
and  shade,  but  Valesquez  was  the 
great  master  of  values.  His  pictures 
are  wonderful  in  their  vigor,  combined 
with  delicacy. 

The  proper  rendering  of  tones,  even 
where  there  is  no  color,  suggests  color 
to  the  imagination.  So  that  a  photo- 
graph or  an  engraving,  if  the  values 
are  right,  atones  for  loss  of  color  or 
is  even  to  be  preferred  to  an  ill-colored 
picture.      Leslie    tells    us    that    when 
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Re)aiolds  painted  "Dido  on  the  Funeral 
Pyre"  he  put  together  billets  of  wood, 
covered  them  in  part  with  the  rich 
objects  he  had  introduced  in  his  paint- 
ing, and  posed  his  model  on  it  in  the 
attitude  and  in  the  dress  of  the  expiring 
queen. 

This,  he  remarks,  arose  from  no 
want  of  imagination  in  the  painter, 
nor  with  the  intention  of  imitating  all 
the  minute  details  of  the  thing  he  put 
together,  but  because  he  knew  that 
a  degree  of  general  truth  and  harmony 
of  light  and  shade  and  color  might 
thus  be  obtained,  and  accidental  beauties 
of  combination  suggested  which  might 
not  otherwise  occur  to  him. 

Reynolds'  own  remarks  on  a  similar 
practice  by  Gainsborough  are  excel- 
lent, and  should  such  contrivances 
appear  to  consume  time  imnecessarily 
it  can  only  be  said  that  far  more  time 
is  often  lost  in  endeavoring  to  guess 
at  eflfects  which  such  contrivances  show 
us  at  once. 

Wilkie  in  his  earlier  practice  often 
made  small  models  of  the  rooms  that 
formed  the  scenes  of  his  picture,  with 
the  proper  doors  and  windows,  and 
placed  the  general  forms  of  his  groups 
and  the  furniture  within,  and  he  had 
no  reason  afterward  to  regret  such 
performances  as  loss  of  time. 

All  of  Nature's  accidental  combina- 
tions are,  it  is  true,  equally  beautiful. 
Some  delight  us  more  than  others, 
and    some    may    even    be    accounted 


positively  ugly,  but  Nature  never  oflfends 
by  discords.  Nature  subdues  one  color 
with  the  reflections  of  others,  or  intensi- 
sifies  brilliancy  by  interpenetration  of 
Ught. 

Really,  no  object  can  stand  isolated, 
or  rather,  we  have  our  impressions  of 
things  modified  by  surroundings,  and 
it  will  be  acknowledged  that  haphazard 
association  of  objects,  however  indi- 
viduaUy  beautiful,  will  afiFect  us  im- 
pleasantly  if  not  combined  with  an 
appreciation  for  the  law  of  modification 
of  juxtaposition. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  great  matter  to 
the  painter  to  imitate  the  appearance 
of  every  object  with  reference  to  things 
surrounding.  It  will  not  do  to  paint 
a  model  in  a  studio  and  add  a  back- 
ground landscape  painted  from  Nature. 
Yet  we  see  quite  eminent  works  of 
painters  on  which  the  artistic  crime 
is  committed,  and  in  this  respect  the 
artistic  professional  is  an  arch  villain 
steeped  in  the  crime. 

Fortunately,  the  photographer  is  not 
troubled  with  the  rendering  of  form 
(except  in  so  far  as  it  bothers  the  im- 
pressionist), the  unerring  pencil  of 
light  makes  ever}rthing  for  him;  but 
unfortimately  the  pencil  of  light  has 
no  feeling  for  color  or  color  values, 
and  all  is  left  to  the  photographer, 
who  must  cultivate,  so  to  say,  a  sense 
of  grouping  and  an  appreciation  of 
the  wonders  of  light  and  shadow. — 
Twentieth  Century  Photographer. 


HOW  TO  BEGIN!  SUGGESTIONS  TO  THE  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHER, 


BY  GEORGE  G.   ROCKWOOD. 


Since  the  appearance  of  my  recent 
articles  on  wmdow  lighting,  I  am  in 
receipt  of  many  letters,  usually  from 
amateurs    or    those    who    would    be 


amateurs,  asking  "How  can  I  be  a 
photographer?"  and  "Can  I  work 
without  a  skylight?"  The  latter  ques- 
tion   I    have    akeady    treated    in    the 
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magazines,  but  will  now  briefly  reca- 
pitulate more  specifically,  in  behalf  of 

the  unborn  amateur. 

• 

First.  The  large  camera  manu- 
facturers, the  Eastman  and  Ansco 
Companies,  issue  little  guides  or  "direc- 
tions" that  start  at  the  first  unpacking 
of  the  camera  and  clearly  and  ex- 
plicitly guide  the  novice  in  the  use 
of  the  instrument.  After  a  study  of 
the  camera,  the  varying  foci,  the  use 
of  the  shutter  (without  making  ex- 
posures of  plates  or  films),  proceed 
as  pointed  out  in  the  "instructions" 
to  exposures,  develdpment,  and  some- 
times to  tears!  But  the  dawn  of  better 
results  will  come,  and  the  novice  will 
dream  of  amateur  exhibitions,  medals, 
and  diplomas.  Now  foUow  with  some 
of  The  Photo-Miniature  series,  pub- 
lished by  Tennant  &  Ward,  selecting 
only  one  or  two  at  the  start  bearing 
on  the  mechanical  or  "how  to  make, 
etc."  series.  Afterward  the  more  ad- 
vanced books  which  bear  upon  the 
artistic  side— Ughtmg,  posmg,  and  com- 
position. 

Second.  Concerning  the  need  of  sky- 
light. I  have  found  lately  that  my 
best  pictures  were  made  outside  of  a 
professional  skyUght,  by  ordinary  win- 
dows. The  finest  specimens  I  have  were 
so  made;  that  is,  in  private  houses. 

Improvement  comes  with  experience. 


You  will  find  yourself  advancing  with 
every  picture.  Do  not  copy  any  one 
else's  style,  but  establish  your  own; 
and  do  not  be  afraid  of  being  original. 


A  Portrait  Light  in  Every  Household. 

As  a  start,  secure  a  couple  of  yards 
of  cheesecloth  and  tack  upon  a  frame 
over  a  window  to  dififuse  the  light. 
Cut  oflf  with  black  muslin  or  a  blanket 
the  lower  half  of  the  window.  At 
some  little  distance,  four  or  five  feet, 
on  the  shaded  side,  put  up  a  reflector, 
which  may  consist  of  a  sheet  hung 
over  a  chair.  Use  your  eyes  and  brain 
to  determine  how  near,  or  far,  that 
reflector  should  be,  being  careful  to 
only  make  the  shadows  transparent 
to  avoid  blackness  or  opaqueness. 
Whatever  your  eyes  see  the  camera 
will  record.  Avoid  conventionality  or 
conventional  photographs  as  you  ordi- 
narily find  them.  Do  not  be  afraid 
to  use  your  own  conceptions  of  posing. 
The  very  best  results  are  the  accidental 
poses  that  people  make  for  themselves. 
In  private  houses  I  will  place  a  chair 
without  any  verbal  suggestion  or  direc- 
tion, when  the  victim  wiU  almost  always 
sit  down  and  take  a  pose  absolutely 
natural,  unconventional,  and  often 
artistic. 


TRADE  NOTES, 


Ansco  Company,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  have 

i'ust  issued  a  new  catalogue  wrapped  in  a  very 
landsome  art  cover  in  colors.  The  well-known 
Ansco  cameras,  cyko  film,  cyko  paper,  and 
chemicals,  are  listed  and  described  in  detail, 
the  whole  making  a  very  complete  and  handy 
Ust  of  photographic  necessities  which  every 
photographer  ^ould  have  by  him.  The  front 
cover  alone  makes  it  well  worth  writing  for. 
Write  to  the  Ansco  Company,  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
for  a  copy. 

Imperial  Orthochrome  Non-Filter  Plate 
is  the  name  of  an  unusually  remarkable  plate 


that  has  been  put  on  the  market  by  the  Imperial 
Dry  Plate  Co.,  London,  England,  and  for 
which  G.  Gennert,  New  York,  is  the  sole  U.  S. 
agent.  This  plate  is  isochromatic  in  a  very 
high  degree;  and  by  a  special  process  it  is  pre- 
psS^  for  color  work  without  the  use  of  a  color 
filter,  the  emulsion  being  specially  sensitive  to 
the  yellow  and  green  rays.  Although  the  filter 
quality  is  embodied  in  the  film,  the  speed  of 
the  plate  has  not  been  retarded  as  might  be 
exf>ected.  With  a  speed  number  of  200  H.  and 
D.  it  is  fast  enough  tor  all  ordinary  instantaneous 
exposures,  even  on  a  dull  day.  For  all  outdoor 
work,    with    varying   greens   of   spring    foliage. 
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and  for  copying  pictures  and  colored  objects 
the  results  obtained  without  a  screen — with  the 
prolonged  exposure  necessary — are  simply  in- 
credible until  you  have  tried  it  yourself.  We  have 
used  the  plates  on  series  of  extreme  and  trying 
subjects  and  secured  negatives  with  splendid 
color  values.  Try  a  box  when  next  you  want 
true  color  effects. 


many  dela3rs  from  various  sources,  but  is  now 
coming  off  press,  and  copies  are  being  mailed 
as  fast  as  they  are  issued. 


Geo.  Murphy,  Inc.,  of  57  E.  9th  St.,  New 
York,  is  getting  out  a  new  three-hundred  page 
catalogue  with  over  seven  himdred  illustrations. 
It  will  be  large,  complete,  and  very  much  up- 
to-date.  This  is  one  of  the  catalogues  every 
photographer  should  have.  Ready  within  a 
few  days.  Send  your  name  and  address  now 
and  maike  sure  of  a  copy. 


The  backbone  of  the  ever-increasing  picture 
postcard  vogue  must  of  necessity  be  the  local 
view  card.  Christmas,  Valentine,  Easter,  and 
seasonal  cards  have  their  day,  and  must  then 
be  retired,  but  the  local  view  cards — like  the 
brook — go  on  forever.  Good  views  can  be  made 
of  any  locality.  The  National  Colortype  Co., 
of  Cincinnati,  O.,  are  equipped  for  the  rapid 
production  of  high-grade  colored  postcards  and 
can  make  deliveries  in  two  to  three  weeks — of 
the  cards  that  sell.  Ask  them  for  samples,  which 
they  will  be  glad  to  send  if  you  mention  this 
magazine. 


The  Defender  Photo-Supply  Co.,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  have  just  issued  the  fifth 
edition  of  their  well-known  instruction  book, 
The  Tipster,  This  little  volume — growing  bigger 
and  handsomer — ^is  a  complete  handbook  on 
the  subject  of  Defender  products  and  their  mani- 
pulation. We  would  advise  our  readers  to  secure 
a  copy,  which  wiU  be  sent  free  on  application. 
It  is  well  printed,  attractively  illustrated,  and 
the  information  given  is  complete  and  compre- 
hensive. 


Mr.  J.  O.  Jarrell,  for  the  past  six  years 
in  the  employ  of  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical 
Co.,  has  associated  himself  in  business  with 
The  Topley  Co.,  of  Ottawa,  Canada.  Mr. 
Jarrell  has  many  friends  in  the  photographic 
trade  who  will  join  us  in  wishing  him  success 
in  his  new  field  of  work.  He  t^es  with  him 
the  goodwill  of  his  associates,  who,  while  deplor- 
ing his  departure,  are  glad  for  the  larger  oppor- 
tunities which  are  before  him  in  Canada,  where 
he  will  continue  to  exploit  the  Bausch  &  Lomb 
products. 

The  Berlin  Aniline  Works  desire  to  offer 
an  apology  to  the  many  photographers  who 
have  responded  to  their  advertisement  regarding 
the  new  formuhe  book.     It  met  with  a  great 


A  PRIZE  competition  of  unusual  proportions 
is  being  arranged  by  the  manufacturers  of  Ensign 
Roll  Films.  The  sum  of  $1250.00  is  offered, 
divided  into  94  prizes,  40  of  them  open  to  American 
competitors  only.  These  valuable  cash  prizes 
are  offered  for  the  best  strips  of  six  negatives 
imcut,  made  on  Ensim  Roll  Film.  In  Class  I, 
$250,  $100,  $50,  and  $25  are  offered  for  the 
first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  prizes,  respectively; 
for  strips  of  six  bright,  sharp  negatives  on  a  single 
strip  of  Ensign  film;  negatives  smaller  than  2\  x  2\ 
not  eligible — no  other  limits  to  size.  In  Class  II, 
prizes  of  $100,  $50,  and  $25,  and  fifteen  prizes 
of  $10.00  each  are  offered  for  not  less  than  three 
good  bright  negatives  on  a  six  exposure  spool 
of  Ensign  film  2\  x  2\  or  larger.  In  Class  III, 
prizes  of  $50  and  $25,  five  of  $10,  and  twenty- 
five  of  $5,  are  offered  for  strips  of  six  negatives 
on  Ensign  film  exposed  in  an  "Ensignette" 
camera — a  small  vest-pocket  roll-film  camera 
popular  in  England.  This  class  is  practically 
limited  to  Engknd.  In  Classes  I  and  II,  the 
only  conditions  are  that  complete  and  uncut 
strips  of  Ensign  film  showing  the  emulsion 
number  perforated  at  the  end,  and  in  a  size 
not  less  than  2\  x  2\.  Ensign  roll-film  is  obtain- 
able from  independent  dealers  or  G.  Gennert, 
24  E.  13th  St.,  New  York,  American  Agent, 
and  who  will  be  glad  to  mail  detailed  circular 
on  request.  The  competition  is  open  until 
October  31,  19 10. 

The  Sussex  Photo  Paper  Co.,  of  Newton, 
N.  J.,  are  so  sure  of  the  results  to  be  obtained 
on  "Crystalla"  and  "Chloralla"  developing 
papers  that  they  are  prepared  to  send  free  samples 
to  any  professional  photographer  who  will 
write  in  on  his  letterhead.  They  are  both  good 
papers  and  well  worth  trying. 


Enol,  the  latest  new  developing  agent,  for 
use  in  connection  with  hydrochlnon,  producing 
a  perfect  developer,  especially  fine  for  prints 
on  developing  paper.  Put  up  by  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.  and  guaranteed  under  their  "tested 
chemicals"  mark. 


Mr.  a.  N.  Camp,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  has  been  engaged  in  photography  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  and  wishing  to  recognize 
the  services  of  his  assistants,  has  incorporated 
the  Camp  Art  Company  and  made  A.  D.  Rice 
and  J.  Stuart  Husband,  vice-president  and 
secretary,  respectively,  in  recognition  of  faithful 
and  efl5cient  service.  The  new  company  will 
put  forth  every  effort  to  make  the  Camp  studio 
more  famous  Uian  ever. 


Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine 

A  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  FOR  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Founded  in  1864  by  Edward  L.  Wilson 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Wilson.  Publisher  and  Proprietor 
T.  Dixon  Tbnnant,  Editor 


Edward  L.  Wilson,  laa  East  Twbntt-fifth  Strbbt,  Nbw  York 
Ent0r0d  at  Nno  York  PosP^ffict  as  Stcondrclass  MaSUr 


Yearly  subscription  in  advance.  United  States  and  Mexico.  $3.00 ;  Canada,  $3.^5 ;  Foreign  Countries,  S3.50 
Single  copies,  95  cents.     Subscriptions  begin  with  current  issue  unless  otherwise  ordered.     Original 
manuscripts  on  photographic  subjects  are  solicited,  and,  if  accepted,  will  be  paid  for  on  publication. 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


The  following  announcement  has  been  re- 
ceived  from   the   Buffalo   Fine   Arts  Academy: 

Recognizing  photography  as  one  of  the 
mediums  of  expression  in  art,  The  Buffalo  Fine 
Arts  Academy  will  hold  an  exhibition  of  photog- 
raphy in  the  Albright  Art  Gallery  in  November, 
1910. 

To  ensure  the  best  possible  representation 
the  arrangements  have  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  that  organization  which  has  done  the  most 
to  promote  this  particular  branch  of  art,  The 
Photo-Secession . 

The  exhibition  will  be  of  an  international 
character,  comprising  in  addition  to  the  work 
of  America,  some  of  the  best  prints  that  have 
been  made  in  England,  Austria,  Germany,  and 
France.  It  will  be  retrospective,  but  also  repre- 
sentative of  the  latest  work. 

Its  distinguishing  characteristic  will  be  the 
Group  System.  Thus,  in  the  firet  place,  it  will 
include  the  representation  of  a  number  of 
individual  exhibitors  selected  by  the  Photo- 
Secession,  the  work  of  each  being  shown  in 
separate  groups  by  means  of  the  "alcove  method'' 
of  hanging.  Secondly,  the  aggregate  of  the  prints 
from  each  of  the  foreign  coimtries  will  be  similarly 
displayed  in  separate  groups.  Thirdly,  there 
will  be  a  group  exhibit  of  the  work  of  Americans 
who  hitherto  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
being  adequately  represented  in  an  important 
exhibition. 

Those  desirous  of  exhibiting  in  the  last-named 
open  section  are  requested  to  send  their  prints, 
unframed,  express  prepaid,  to  291  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  where  they  will  be  judged  by 
the  Photo-secession.  All  prints  for  this  class 
must  be  delivered  to  the  above  address  before 
September  10.  The  selection  will  be  governed 
by  the  principle  of  independent  vision  and  quality 
of  rendering.  To  eliminate  accidental  successes 
each  exhibitor  in  this  section  must  be  represented 
by  at  least  three  examples.  In  the  case  of  selected 
prints  the  express  charges  will  be  refunded  by 
the  Albright  Art  Gallery ,  which  also  will  defray 
the  expense  of  returning  them  to  their  respective 
owners. 
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Any  further  information  that  is  desired  may 
be  obtained  by  addressing  The  Photo-Secession. 


Photography  must  be  advancing  when  poets 
find  it  a  fit  theme  for  their  fancy.  The  following 
lines  addressed  to  a  ''Cooke''  lens  sold  some 
six  )rears  ago  by  a  reader  of  Amateur  Photography 
and  only  recently  repurchased  by  him: 

Canst  tell  me  why,  old  lens  with  glasses  bright, 
I  yielded  to  insidious  pretences 
Of  others  of  thy  race?    For  though  such  lenses 
Full  covered  every  inch  of  my  emulsion. 
Yet  fool  was  I  to  compass  thy  expulsion 
And  send  thee  to  the  distant  "ewigkeit." 
Ah,  Taylor,  Taylor!     It  was  not  the  voice 

Of  Hobson's  choice. 

Ah,  for  a  space,  'tis  true,  the  glass  of  Jena 
Around  me  wove  its  mystic,  potent  spdl, 
Which  led  me  on  to  barterings — to  sell 
Thy  trusty  form  to  unknown,   alien  hands; 
And  lo,  thou  wentest  forth  to  far-off  lands, 
And  left  me  but  to  sing  a  plaintive  scena, 
Lamenting  my  sad  loss;  ah,  think  of  that, 

Anastigmat! 


But  now  again  my  willing  fingers  close 
Around  thine  unpretentious  "Unicum;" 
Again  I  gaze  in  admiration  dumb 
Upon  thy  shining,  highly  lacquered  hood. 
My  joy,  I  ween,  can  wdl  be  understood, 
And  who  will  grudge  the  thought  that  paltry  prose 
Is  quite  inadequate  to  tell  my  glee 

On  meeting  thee? 

There  are  three  more  verses  which  can  be 
had  from  Taylor-Hobson  Co.,  St.  James  Bldg., 
New  York,  if  desired. 


Portrait,  for  May,  published  by  Ansco  Com- 
pany, has  for  its  front  cover  a  very  good  portrait 
of  Charles  L.  Lewis,  that  genial,  jovial  Toledo 
blade.  His  autobiography  contributed  to  that 
issue  is  a  masterpiece. 
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ENLARGEMENTS 

A  new  method  of  en- 
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superior   to    Bromides 


H.  W.  VON  BREMEN  (Dept  3) 
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TO  LIBRARIES 
CAMERA  CLUBS,  ETC. 

FOR  SALE 

Ifi  VOLUMES  UNBOUND 

Wilson's  Photographic  AUgazliie 

IS8S  to  I90J 
1 1  VOLUMES  UNBOUND 

AmerlcAD   Jounul  of    Photography 

ISB7  to  1897  Inchidve 

Wilson's  Photographic   Mosaics 

36  VOLUMES,  CUYTH  BINDING 
1876  (0  IMI  iDCtarin 

EDWARD   L.  WILSON 
122  E.  2Sth  Str^t         NEW  YORK 


The  Real  American 

GELATINE 

Postcard 

MADE  TO  ORDER 

Platino  Oilack  &  white)  in  2-3  weeks 
Sepia-Brown  in  3-4    " 

Hand-colored  in&-6    " 

The  Albertype  Co. 

PHOTO-QCLATINC  PRINTERS  AND 
MAKERS    OF   SOUVENIR    ALBUMS 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Quick  Deliveries.  Protection  to  the  Trade 


Useful  and  Ornamental 
SIDNEY  ALLAN  SERIES 

of 

Mottoes^   Maxims 

and 

Wise  Sayings 

By 

Sidney  Allan,  E.  B.  Core,  J.  H.  Garo, 
EBaft  Goldensky,  Pine  MacDonald, 
CoL  Marceau,  M.  B.  Parkinson,  H.  H. 
Pierce,  S.  L.  Stein,  and  J.  C  StrauM. 

PRINTED  IN  TWO  COLOR8 
ON  JAPAN  VELLUM 


For  the  Work  Room,  Reception  Room, 
Studio,  and  Den 

The  Set  of  12.  SO  ds.  Post-paid 

SIDNEY  ALLAN 

Camera  Bu»diiic        NEW  YORK 


Send  25  cents  in  Stamps  and  we  will  Mall  You  a  50-cent  Bottle  of 

SIMPLEX    INTENSIFIER 

THIS    OFFER     IS    GOOD    ONCE    ONLY 

If  K  does  not  please  sroa  send  us  a  postal  card  to  that  effect  and  sroor  stamps 

will  be  promptly  returned 

SIMPLEX  INTENSIFIER  gnres  permanent  results;  requires  but  one  bath.  lCe«»  mdefinitely; 
can  be  used  until  consumed.  Alwajrs  ready  for  immediate  use.  Produces  any  degree  of  intensification ; 
works  upon  cither  wet  or  dry  negaliYes.  Does  not  granulate  the  film  of  the  negatiye;  has  no  influence 
upon  transparency  of  the  image.    Insures  brilliant  results  upon  any  paper  with  an  intensified  plate. 

SIMPLEX    INTENSIFIER  CO.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Mention  Wilson's  Magasine  in  conneotion  with  this  offer. 


SAVE  50PERCENT 


Every  Photographer,  the  nonce,  amateur,  professional, 
can  save  30  per  cent,  on  something  indispensable.  YOU 
WILL  HAVE  TO  HAVE  IT  SOONER  OR 
LATER.  This  valuable  tip  will  be  given  by  us  to  get 
you  acquainted  with  the  best  photographic  magazine. 
Your  name  and  address  will  bring  to  you  sample  copy 
and  the  full  informatioii. 


PHOIOGRAPHr 


>^,  -  V' 


1306  Beacon  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Please  mention  Wilson's  Kagazikb 


(II) 


CRYSTALLA  PAPER 

A    HIGH    GRADE    PORTRAIT   PAPER   FOR   SOFT 

RESULTS  AND  OUVE  TINTS 

Single  Weight  Semi-Matt  Double  Weight  Matt 


CRYSTALLA  BUFF 

HEAVY  ROUGH  BUFF  TINTED  STOCK 
BEAUTIFUL  SEPIA  TONES  WITH   DIRECT  OR 

RE-DEVELOPMENT 


CHLORALLA  PAPER 

FOR  VIEWS.  COMMERCIAL  WORK 
AND  GENERAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 


Three  Grades :    SOFT,    NORMAL,    CONTRAST 

Three  Surface*:    GLOSSY,    MATT,  SEMI-MATT 

Single  and  Double  Weight 


Free  Samples 
Sent  to  Professional  I%otographers   Addressing  us    on 

Their  Letterhead  or  Enclosing  Card. 

THE  SUSSEX  PHOTO  PAPER  COMPANY 

NEWTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

! ! 

Pl6Me  mentioo  WzLSON't  Maoashcb  (12) 


SYLVAR 
LENSES 

F  6.8 

AN  INEXPENSIVE  ANASTIGMAT  WITH  THE 

EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  MOST  COSTLY 

SYLVAR  CELLS 

FOR  THE  HAND  CAMERA.  HT  ALL  STANDARD 
SHUTTERS  AND  SHOW  A  WONDERFUL  IMPROVE- 
MENT IN  YOUR  RESULTS. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR 

16-20  State  St  /^    r'UMIVTE'D'T'  24-26£.13thSt 
Chicago        V*.  ^jCJllNEJV  1        New  York 


IMPERIAL  N.-F.  PLATES 

A  Reproduction— Yellow 

Label,  Green  Lettering, 

and    Brown    Box    Cover 

Made  with  an 

IMPERIAL 
NON-FILTER  PLATE 

TRUE  RENDERING  OF  COLOR  VALUES  WITHOUT 
A  RAY  FILTER.  MANY  TIMES  FASTER  THAN  THE 
OLD  WAY  AND  BETTER  RESULTS  OBTAINED  IN 
EVERY  INSTANCE. 

16-20  StateSt  p     /^  FMWCDT  24-26  E.  13th  St 
Chicago      ^J.  VjlLlNllEJV  1        New  York 


AT 
ALL  DEALERS 
AND 

G.6ENNERT 

SOLC  AOCNT 

NEW  YORK  AND  CHI6AGO 


SPEED 


AND 


CONTRAST 


the 


Prime  requisites  of  the  photographer  are    among 
many      distinguishing     characteristics     which     place 

Carbon  Argo 

in  the  lead. 

;F0UR  SURFACES: 
MATTE,  GLOSS,  VELOURS,  AND  ROUGH 

DEFENDER  PHOTO  SUPPLY  CO. 


ARGO  PARK 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y, 
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Two  beautiful,  soft,  neutral  Grays  have  been  added 
to  our  lines.  They  are  probably  the  handsomest  and 
most  usable  ever  made  in  paper.     They  are  shown  in 

Our  wholesale  paper  houses  have  them  in  stock  and  wiD  be  ^d  to  send 
you  samples  and  so  wiD  we. 

Mrmh4EAGUE  Paper  Company 

The  '*  Stradunore  Quality'*  MiBs 

MnriNEAGUE,  Mass..  U.  S.  A. 


HAUFFS 

PYROGALLIC  ACID 

RESUBLIMED 

A  HEAVY  WHITE  POWDER   -    -  VERY  COMPACT 

CHEMICALLY  PURE 


A  LIBERAL  SAMPLE  FREE  TO  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS 


G.  GENNERT 


16-20  State  Street 

CHICAGO 


24-26  East  13th  Street 

NEW  YORK 


PleMt  mention  WnjsoN't  MAOAsnni 


(16) 


i<>> 


For  sparkle  and  detail 
print  it   on 


1 


>A  )ll 


RRTOR 


Five  surfaces  yielding  black  or 
sepia  tones. 


l 


All  Dealers. 


ARTURA  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


FlaftM  mention  WnaoN's  MAOAsnni 


(i«) 


PleMt  mantton  Wiiaoir't  ICagahnb 


(17) 


The  better  class  of  people 
are  buying  portraits  fin- 
ished on 


EASTMAN 


PLATINUM 


Desirable    business   for 
you  at  higher  prices. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

All  Dealers. 


pl«aM  nMQtion  Wii«on's  yUoAtntm  (18) 


Accuracy  in  timing  is  essential 
in  producing  good  prints  on  devel- 
oping-out  paper. 

THE  EASTMAN 

IMER 


will  split  seconds 
for  you.  One 
complete  revo- 
lution of  the  hand 
every  minute. 
Large  dial  easily 
read  in  subdued 
light. 

Price.  $2.00. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

ROCHESTEH.  N.  Y. 


fiMM  mMtloD  Wii40)i*a  UAautira 


Velvety  finish  and  rich- 
ness of  tone  distinguish 
prints  on 


ANGELO 


Jos.  Di  Nunzio  Division, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Ftau*  mntfoo  WiMov't  HAauDra 


A  new^  developing  agent 


ENOL 


For  use  in  combina- 
tion -with  hydro- 
chinon. 


Enol-hydrochinon 
is  a  perfect  developer 
—especially  fine  for 
prints  on  developing 
paper. 


1  ounce, 
U  pound. 


PACKED  IN  SEALED  BOTTLES. 

$0.60       }4  pound, 
2.25         1  pound. 


$4.25 
8.00 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


All  Dealers. 


PlaMt  miPtton  Wnson't  ICAOAxnrB 


(21) 


I.    jirj. 


Even  in  the  hottest  w^eather 


Standard 

Thermic 

Plates 


are  firm,  clean  and  clear 


Standard  Dry  Plate  Division, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

All  Dealers. 
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An  inexpensive  and  convenient 
time-saver. 


THE  R.  O.  C. 
POST  CARD 
PRINTER 


Just  what  you  have 
been  looking  lor  in  a 
handy  contact  printer 
for  work  up  to  and  in- 
cluding cabinet  size. 

The  shutter  works  automatically  and  the  Printer 
may  be  used  with  either  artificial  or  daylight. 

THE  PRICE.  —  R.  O.  C.  Post  Card  Printer,      ■       ■       •       $7.60 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

AU  D,^..  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

PlaM  mMlioD  WiuoH^  llA<unn  (23) 


New  ImpTDirad  Seneca  View  Camera  Bitended 

New  Improved 
Seneca  View 

A  Superb  Camera  few  the  Amateur  of  E:q>erie&ce 
and  for  the  Profeiional 
Every  adjustment  to  fit  it  for  the  widest  range  of  work.  Hori- 
zontal and  Vertical  Swings  with  Rack  and  Pinion.  Reversible  Back. 
Great  Focal  Length.  A  distinctive  feature  of  this  instrument  is  the 
Seneca  Patented  Sliding  Front  Bed.  When  in  use  the  entire 
Bed  is  perfectly  rigid.     Permits  centering  lens  on  each  half  of  plate. 

New  JarleM  Bi    '  ~ 

gives  speed  of  operation  a 
accuracy. 

Far  full  description  of 
this  camera  see  catalog 
at  your  dealer's  or  send 


Sbowliur  JarleoBack 


6j4x   8;i-S24.00 


11      X  14    ~442JW 


Seneca  Camera  Mfg.  G>. 

Dept.    E  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Largtst  Independent  Camera  Makere  in  the  ^orld 
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THE  CONVENTIONS. 


Within  the  present  month  the  two 
most  important  associations  will  hold 
their  annual  conventions. 

The  Photographers'  Association  of 
America  gathers  together  in  the  city  of 
Milwaukee  for  the  week  beginning  July 
II,  and  two  weeks  later  the  Photog- 
raphers' Association  of  New  England 
meets  in  Boston. 

The  two  big  meetings  between  them 
should  command  the  attendance  of  pho- 
tographers from  almost  every  section  of 
the  country.  The  photographer  who 
fails  to  attend  one  or  the  other  is  falling 
short  in  his  duty  to  himself  and  his  pro- 
fession. 

Photography  as  a  profession  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  well  established  to  allow 
every  man  to  practise  it  in  his  own  par- 
ticular way,  and  regardless  of  every 
other  member  of  the  profession. 

Like  every  other  profession,  it  must 
follow  along  certain  well-defined  lines 
of  methods,  manners,  and  morals. 
Much  standardization  of  methods,  regu- 
lation of  quality  and  prices,  and  sup- 
pression of  evils  will  have  to  be  accom- 
plished before  photography  will  be  on  a 
plane  with  architecture,  law,  medicine, 
engineering,  or  teaching. 


These  things  can  only  be  done  by  the 
constant  efforts  of  representative  bodies 
formulating  the  ideas  of  individuals. 
The  convention  oflfers  the  best  place  for 
the  exchange  of  ideas  between  individual 
members. 

Present-day  conventions  are  con- 
ducted along  lines  that  will  sooner  or 
later  have  a  decided  influence  on  the 
uplifting  of  photography  as  a  profession. 
As  photographers  attend  conventions  in 
greater  numbers,  the  sooner  will  we  see 
the  uplift. 

In  photography,  as  in  any  other  pro- 
fession, there  will  always  be  a  great  dis- 
parity between  the  work  and  remunera- 
tion of  the  man  at  the  head  and  the  men 
at  the  tail  of  the  profession.  Just  as 
the  Stanford  Whites  can  command 
thousands  of  dollars  for  a  design,  while 
a  plan  for  a  house  can  be  had  for 
twenty-five  dollars,  just  so  will  there  be 
Histeds  getting  $ioo  for  a  print,  while 
postcard  portraits  retail  at  three  for 
twenty-five  cents. 

But  these  are  the  extremes.  It  is  the 
general  average  that  the  convention  is 
slowly  but  steadily  raising.  The  small 
man  can  attend  a  convention  and  see  the 
best  men  in  the  profession  demonstrate 
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their  methods  of  making  the  highest- 
priced  work.  True,  he  will  not  go  home 
and  be  able  to  turn  out  that  class  of 
work;  but  he  can  go  home  and  turn  out 
better  work  than  ever  before. 

The  conventions  are  able  to  seciu'e 
lecturers,  demonstrators,  art  critics  that 
the  individual  photographer  could  never 
come  into  contact  with.  Every  pho- 
tographer who  is  securing  these  bene- 
fits for  himself  through  a  convention 


is  also  making  it  possible  for  other 
photographers  to  enjoy  the  same 
benefits. 

If  every  professional  photographer 
would  join  his  state  association  and 
make  a  point  of  attending  the  National 
convention  on  every  possible  occasion, 
photography  would  begin  to  take  its 
proper  place  among  the  professions  and 
would  secure  to  photographers  higher 
prices  and  greater  dignity. 


A  FINAL  WORD  ABOUT  THE  CONVENTION  WHICH  WILL  BE  HELD 

AT  MILWAUKEE,  JULY  11  TO  16. 


It's  mighty  near  all  over  but  the 
shouting,  as  the  term  goes;  but  there  is 
just  time,  still,  for  the  forgetful  to  get 
exceedingly  busy  and  to  finish  up  those 
three  pictures  apiece  which  every  self- 
respecting  photographer  is  going  to  send 
into  the  National  this  year. 

For  it's  only  a  few  days  now  to  the 
opening  of  the  "very  best  ever"  meeting 
at  Milwaukee.  Everything  that  can 
possibly  be  done  to  make  the  week  of 
July  II  interesting  has  been  done; 
schools  of  photography,  lectures,  enter- 
tainments, exhibitions,  etc.  There  is 
enough  of  all  kinds  for  each  to  pick  and 
choose  if  he  is  so  minded.  And  yet 
everything  is  so  arranged  that  each  visi- 
tor to  the  convention  can  take  in  every- 
thing every  day. 

Let  us  capitulate  briefly:  Artificial 
Light  Studio,  with  M.  J.  Steffens,  Stein, 
Strauss,  Doty,  and  many  others. 

Daylight  School,  with  Ryland  Phillips, 
Dudley  Hoyt,  Wm.  Shewell  Ellis,  and 
Theodore  Endean. 

Practical  Instruction  Lecture,  by  Ry- 
land Phillips. 

Art  Lecture  and  Criticisms,  by  Geo. 
W.  Stevens,  Ryland  Phillips,  and  Miss 
Lena  McCauley  for  the  Federation  of 
Woman  Photographers. 


Business  Lectures,  by  A.  F.  Sheldon 
and  Jaim  C.  Abel. 

General  exhibition  with  over  400  indi- 
vidual exhibitors.  Women's  Federation 
Exhibition.  Largest  exhibition  of  pic- 
tures ever  held  at  a  National  Convention. 

Manufacturers'  Demonstrations,  by 
many  of  the  leading  manufactiu-ers. 

Theatre  parties,  steamboat  rides,  con- 
certs, and  coaching  parties  for  the  ladies. 

The  official  daily  program  will  keep 
everybody  advised  of  the  day's  pro- 
ceedings. 

All-in-all,  did  you  ever  attend  a  con- 
vention that  had  just  quite  as  much  to 
offer;  that  showed  promise  of  such  real 
instruction  and  entertainment?  And 
the  best  of  it  is  that  the  schools  are  work- 
ing on  the  experience  gained  during  the 
past  two  years,  so  that  the  leaders  and 
instructors  know  just  what  to  do  to  get 
out  the  work  that  all  may  see  the  results 
before  they  go  home.  With  the  artificial- 
light  stucho.  Commodore  Steffens  goes 
further,  for  he  promises  to  show  the 
finished  work  at  every  session. 

Really  there  is  little  more  to  add. 

That  the  attendance  from  the  Middle 
West  States  will  be  large,  is  assured.  It 
has  been  some  years  since  a  National 
Convention  was  held  in  this  part  of  the 
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country,  and  the  schools  as  conducted 
by  the  National  will  be  new  to  most. 
From  the  other  sections  of  the  country, 
however,  the  attendance  promises  to  be 
fully  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  usual. 
Times  have  improved  somewhat  during 
the  year,  and  besides,  photographers  are 
ever3rwhere  waking  up  to  the  necessity 
of  keeping  abreast  of  the  times,  and  this 
they  can  only  do  by  attendance  at  con- 
ventions. 

The  convention  is  not  imlike  the 
school  of  our  younger  days.  It  is  a 
place  where  we  all  go  to  learn,  and  it  is 
a  place  where  we  make  many  friend- 
ships and  fun  unlimited.  We  are  never 
too  old  to  learn;  neither  can  we  ever 
learn  it  all,  but  the  National  Convention 
will  do  much  toward  aiding  you  in  your 
artistic  and  financial  progress. 

Then,  look  at  it  another  way.  You 
have  probably  worked  hard  all  the  win- 
ter and  spring.    You  may  not  want  to 


acknowledge  it,  but  you  need  a  rest. 
Every  man  does  who  works  hard  for  so 
many  months  a  year.  A  vacation  is 
every  man's  right.  Now  the  Conven- 
tion at  Milwaukee  is  not  all  hard  work 
by  any  means.  For  the  man  who  takes 
it  in  the  right  spirit  it  is  a  vacation.  It 
is  altogether  different  to  his  everyday 
work,  and  will  relax  his  mind  and  put 
renewed  energy  into  him. 

Milwaukee,  too,  is  a  beautiful  summer 
resort.  It  is  cool^  lively,  prices  are  not 
high,  and  good  company  is  there. 

Then,  if  you  don't  want  to  take  the 
Convention  in  as  a  convention,  go  to 
Milwaukee  anyhow  the  week  of  July 
II,  and  take  your  vacation  there. 

It's  worth  while,  anyway  you  look  at  it. 

So,  let's  all  say: 

We'U  all  be  there! 

Yours  in  anticipation, 

A.  T.  Proctor, 

President  P.  A.  of  A. 
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A  FORCIBLE  feature  of  the  program 
at  the  Convention  of  the  Photographers' 
Association  of  America,  Wednesday 
morning,  July  13,  at  Milwaukee,  will  be 
the  talk  by  Miss  Lena  McCauley,  of  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post,  who  is  well 
known  throughout  the  West  as  a  writer, 
an  art  critic  and  a  lecturer.  Her  dis- 
course is  entitled  "  The  Art  of  the  Hoiu", " 
and  will  be  copiously  illustrated  with 
reference  to  pictures  on  exhibition  and 
with  lantern  slides.  This  talk  and  the 
one  by  Ryland  W.  Phillips  will  supple- 
ment each  other.  Mr.  Phillips  is  well 
known  as  a  practical  photographer  with 
strong  artistic  tastes.  Miss  McCauley, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  considerable 
acquaintance  among  photographers,  but 
is  primarily  a  critic,  having  examined 
and  analyzed  exhibitions  in  this  country 
and  abroad  from  the  art  standpoint. 


Each  talk  will  therefore  include  some- 
thing which  is  not  in  the  other,  and  it  is 
certain  that  any  studious  visitor  to  the 
Convention  cannot  but  feel  that  his 
horizon  has  been  broadened  and  his 
powers  increased  by  these  two  scholarly 
and  interesting  discussions. 

Miss  McCauley's  talk  is  arranged  by 
the  Women's  Federation,  but  it  is  open 
to  all  members.  As  has  already  been 
said,  this  is  the  first  year  that  women 
camera- workers  have  attempted  to  carry 
out  serious  plans  as  an  organization,  and 
while  this  woman's  talk  is  only  one  of  the 
many  valuable  instructions  planned  for 
the  week,  it  is  expected  that  it  will  prove 
so  attractive  that  not  mere  chivalry  but 
keen  interest  and  benefit  will  bring  to- 
gether as  large  a  group  of  members  as  at 
any  other  meeting  during  the  Conven- 
tion. 
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To  the  Women  Photographers  who  will 

exhibit  at    the   Milwaukee   Convevr 

tion: 

First.  All  women  exhibitors  are  re- 
minded that  pictures  must  be  in  ACl- 
waukee  by  the  sixth  of  July,  in  order 
that  they  and  the  Federation  shall  re- 
ceive all  of  the  benefits  planned.  When 
you  read  this  take  an  immediate  glance 
at  yoiu"  calendar!  You  should  be 
represented  in  this  exhibition.  Do  not 
allow  carelessness  or  accident  to  prevent 
appearance  with  your  colleagues  in  the 
First  National  Women  Photographers' 
Exhibition  of  America. 

Second.  Do  not  forget  that  the  Con- 
vention offers  to  you  opportunity  for 


growth.  Miss  McCauley  will  answer 
personal  inquiries,  will  analyze,  criticise, 
and  suggest  improvements  in  the  artistic 
treatment  of  your  subjects.  She  will  be 
in  Milwaukee  Wednesday,  and  another 
day  to  be  announced  later,  for  this 
precise  purpose,  to  help  you. 

Third.  See  that  your  exhibit  is  prop- 
erly packed  and  marked  before  mailing, 
with  return  prepaid  address  encbsed. 
Note  plainly  on  your  entry  blanks  if 
reproduction  of  pictures  is  forbidden. 
Any  photograph  not  so  marked  wiU  be 
considered  available  for  publication. 

Mary  Carnell. 

President,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
June  13,  1910. 
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Metropolitan  Section. 

The  annual  meeting  of  Metropolitan 
Section  was  held  at  Keen's  Chop  House, 
Tuesday,  May  3,  at  8  p.  m.,  preceded 
as  usual  by  the  Dutch  Treat  Supper  at 
6.30.  Chairman  MacDonald  presided, 
and  twenty-nine  were  present. 

The  following  candidates  for  member- 
ship were  elector  Messrs.  Irving  Under- 
bill, Oliver  Lippincott,  Otto  Wiu^st, 
D.  G.  Archibald,  Wm.  M.  Hollinger, 
Lionel  Wurts,  Norman  Wurts,  J.  N. 
Mandelkem,  of  Manhattan  Borough, 
F.  A.  Walter,  H.  M.  OUivier,  L.  L.  De- 
Anquinos,  Alex.  Arnold,  of  Brooklyn 
Borough,  John  Rosch,  of  White  Plains, 
N.  Y.,  Francis  E.  Seabury,  of  Mt. 
Kisco,  N.  Y.,  fourteen  in  all. 

The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  made 
his  report  for  the  year  showing  this  to  be 
the  record  year  in  the  history  of  the 
section.  An  active  membership  of  fifty- 
two,  and  one  honorary  member,  fifty- 
three  in  all. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  was 
held,  and  the  following  were  elected  to 


serve  for  the  coming  year.  Chairman, 
A.  F.  Bradley;  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Alexander  C.  Kalt,  both  being  elected 
unanimously. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  MacDonald,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  PuflFer,  the  following 
resolution  was  presented  as  subject  for 
debate  at  the  next  meeting: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Metropolitan  Section  that  it  is  impro- 
f essional  for  a  photographer  to  rent  pre- 
mises in  a  buildipg  where  there  is  already 
a  photo  establishment. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned. 
Frederick  W.  Tyler, 

Secretary. 

Buffalo  Section. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Buffalo 
Section,  Edward  H.  Seif  ert  was  re-elected 
Chairman,  and  Frank  H.  Bliss,  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, and  F.  James  Sipprell 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

This  was  a  very  enthusiastic  meeting, 
twenty  members  being  present.  One 
new  member  was  elected,  and  an  ex- 
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hibit  of  eighteen  different  prints  was 
held^  all  made  by  members  from  the 
same  subject,  Mr.  Louis  Ende.  This 
method  of  each  member  seeing  what  they 
can  secure  from  the  same  subject  is 
creating  enthusiasm  among  our  members 
and  proving  a  very  interesting  featiu^e  of 
our  section  work. 

Final  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  river  party,  to  be  held  on  July  19. 

Frank  H.  Bliss, 

Secretary-Treasiirer. 


Rochester  Section. 

The  annual  meeting  of  Rochester 
Section  was  held  at  the  Studio  of  J.  E. 
Mock.  After  disposing  of  unfinished  and 
new  business,  the  section  proceeded  to 
the  election  of  officers  for  the  year.  The 
result  was  as  follows:  Chairman,  A.  L. 


Russell,  of  Lyons;  Vice  Chairman, 
Irving  Saunders;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Chas.  L.  Goetz;  Member  of  Executive 
Committee,  Louis  D.  Amanda,  of  Roch- 
ester. 

The  section  adjourned  to  meet  on 
Jime  8. 

Charles  L.  Goetz, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 

Binghamton  Section. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  Binghamton 
Section,  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Newing  was  re- 
elected Chairman  and  R.  D.  Adams 
Secretary-Treasurer.  One  new  member 
was  elected. 

Binghamton  Section  at  this  meeting 
decided  to  advertise  photography  on  the 
co-operative  plan  for  the  good  of  all. 

R.  D.  Adams, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  NEGATIVE-MAKING  * 


Some  of  our  friends  feel  it  is  a  little 
out  of  place  for  the  R.  P.  S.  to  discuss 
such  elementary  subjects  as  the  prin- 
ciples of  negative-maiing,  but,  person- 
ally, I  think  it  an  excellent  thing  to 
go  back  to  genesis.  Nowadays  we  are 
all  becoming  so  clever  that  we  are  in 
danger  of  forgetting  essential  first 
principles.  The  artist  relies  on  his 
feeling  rather  than  his  drawing;  politi- 
cians solve  financial  chimeras  without 
studying  the  laws  of  exchange;  and 
we  fall  back  on  processes  to  create 
prints  on  paper  in  which  the  inter- 
vention of  a  negative  seems  almost 
impertinence.  But  so  surely  as  the 
aviator  who  neglects  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion will  forcibly  make  contact  with 

♦  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Photographic 
Sodety,  of  Great  Britain,  by  Mr.  James  A. 
Sinclair,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  and  reprinted  from  the 
Sodet3r*s  journal. 


mother  earth,  so  will  the  artist,  politician, 
and  photographer  find  their  work  is 
without  lasting  effect  if  they  neglect 
to  build  on  the  solid  foundation  of  fact. 

Therefore  it  is  as  a  photographer, 
with  a  strong  sense  of  the  value  of 
photography  as  a  handmaid  to  the 
arts  and  sciences  and  industries,  that 
I  initiate  this  discussion  on  negative- 
making;  I  have  nothing  new  to  say 
or  show,  but  can  only  remind  you 
of  such  truisms  as  are  to  be  foimd 
in  every  text  book,  but  collated  and 
brought  into  order  by  the  light  of 
personal  experience. 

I  sometimes  wonder  what  sins  I 
have  committed  in  a  previous  incarna- 
tion; at  least  it  must  be  for  them  that 
I  have  to  see  sometimes  hundreds, 
and  sometimes  thousands,  of  negatives 
during  each  week  of  my  existence. 
Now,    amidst   all   this   mass   of   good 
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silver  and  good  gelatine,  and  good 
glass  or  good  celluloid,  there  is  but 
a  small  percentage  showing  first-rate 
technique.  It  is  true  that  most  of  these 
negatives  are  on  films  and  taken  with 
a  hand  camera,  facts  which  to  some 
people  conclusively  prove  the  causes 
for  bad  work,  but  in  reality  the  causes 
must  be  sought  elsewhere,  and  we  shall 
consider  them  in  due  course. 

What  is  a  negative?  It  is,  speaking 
generally,  an  image  in  silver  on  a 
transparent  support,  in  which  the  rela- 
tions between  light  and  shade  of  the 
object  photographed  are  usually  in- 
verted, and  the  elements  which  go 
to  its  productions  are  the  most  wonder- 
ful and  entrancing  of  phenomena;  in 
fact,  most  of  us  have  so  much  enjoy- 
ment in  making  negatives  that  we 
often  fail  to  get  beyond  that  stage. 
I  am  sure  there  are  many  hearing  me 
tonight  who  have  hundreds  of  negatives 
of  quite  excellent  quality  which  have 
never  yet  been  printed.  Personally,  I 
quite  envy  the  beginner  in  photography 
the  joy  of  developing  his  first  plate, 
to  see  the  gradual  growth  of  the  image 
in  the  developer,  his  anxiety  about 
how  far  to  carry  the  operation,  and  the 
pleasure  with  which  he  hails  a  probably 
under-developed  result  when  it  is  re- 
moved from  the  fixing  bath.  None 
of  these  operations  have  ever  lost 
their  charm  and  interest  for  me,  and 
I  must  confess  that  the  modem  methods 
of  developing  tanks,  useful  as  they 
are,  seem  to  remove  the  personal  touch 
which  gives  the  subject  such  undying 
interest. 

"Practically  there  are  No  Bad  Plates J^ 

Thanks  to  unrestricted  competition 
the  manufacture  of  the  modem  dry 
plate  has  been  brought  to  such  a  pitch 
of  perfection  that  practically  there  are 
no  bad  plates.  All  of  us  have  our 
favorite    brands    whose    characteristics 


suit  ovu*  own  particular  manner  of 
working  or  our  favorite  developer. 
Some  prefer  a  plate  with  a  short  range 
of  gradation,  others  demand  one  with 
a  long  range  of  gradation;  some  say 
that  perfection  can  only  be  obtained 
with  a  slow  plate — ^these  are  generally 
the  plate-makers,  who  find  them  easier 
to  make — ^and  others  cannot  get  a 
plate  sufficiently  rapid  for  their  work. 
Then  again  there  are  those  who  must 
have  color-correct  values,  and  others 
who  think  that  possibly  greater  truth 
of  effect  can  be  obtained  with  a  plate 
that  emphasizes  color  contrast  rather 
than  reproduces  exact  values  in  mono- 
chrome. For  all  these  diverging  inter- 
ests plates  are  made,  and  the  perfect 
technician  can  get  good  negatives  on 
them  all,  although  possibly  not  of  the 
nature  demanded  for  his  special  work. 

You  all  know  the  commercial  plate 
with  its  creamy  surface,  looking  not 
a  whit  different  after  exposure  than 
when  placed  in  the  camera.  It  always 
seems  remarkable  that  light  for  a  frac- 
tion of  a  second  should  so  upset  the 
condition  of  the  silver  that  it  is  amend- 
able to  chemical  influence  in  a  varying 
degree. 

In  dealing  with  this  subject  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  instruments 
used  for  making  negatives,  for  much 
glass  or  film  is  wasted  by  imperfect 
tools. 

How  Light  may  Leak  into  the  Camera, 

As  for  the  camera,  any  box  or  cham- 
ber that  does  not  admit  light  to  the 
plate  except  during  the  moment  of 
exposure  and  through  the  lens  will 
suffice  for  our  purpose.  Every  pho- 
tographer fancies  he  is  working  with 
such  an  instrument,  but  a  large  per- 
centage are  far  from  perfect;  an  actual 
maker  of  cameras  is  the  only  man 
who  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  make 
a  camera  light-tight.     We  leam  that 
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light  travels  in  straight  lines,  and  are 
apt  to  forget  that  it  will  go  round 
many  comers,  all,  of  course,  due  to 
reflection.  In  the  first  case  it  may 
quite  conceivably  find  entrance  at  the 
lens  flange.  The  flange  may  be  screwed 
carefully  on  the  camera  and  may  be 
recessed,  but  the  best  wood  in  the 
world  will  warp  and  get  out  of  plane, 
and  then  the  camera  front  which  was 
safe  last  year  causes  trouble  when  taken 
out  for  a  new  season's  work.  Then 
the  velveting  of  the  rising  front  may 
wear,  and  light  again  finds  its  way 
into  the  instrument.  A  fruitful  source 
of  trouble  will  also  be  foimd  with  old 
slides  that  are  out  of  plane  and  do 
not  fit  tightly  against  the  back  of  the 
camera,  and  the  fronts  of  changing 
boxes  are  equally  liable  to  this  defect. 
Celluloid  shutters  at  the  front  of  dark 
slides,  if  more  durable  than  common 
vulcanite,  are  cheaper  than  good  vul- 
canite, and  particularly  liable  to  give 
trouble.  They  get  out  of  shape  and 
keep  valves  open,  they  shrink,  and 
don't  fill  the  orifice  in  the  slides.  Test 
your  camera  carefully  each  spring  by 
putting  an  electric  light  inside  it  in 
a  dark-room  and  see  if  any  light  can 
be  seen,  after  waiting  for  a  few  minutes. 
Apart  from  light  affecting  the  plates 
through  imperfect  dark  slides,  trouble 
is  sometimes  caused  by  emanations 
from  the  wood  itself,  and  this  may  be 
greatly  minimized,  if  not  entirely  pre- 
vented, by  using  a  celluloid  black  for 
the  inside  of  the  slides.  Without  this 
protection,  I  fancy  that,  quite  apart 
from  any  natural  and  prejudicial 
attributes  in  the  wood,  the  oil  used 
for  French  polishing  may  itself  be  the 
cause  of  the  trouble,  not  that  it  directly 
reaches  the  plates,  but  the  emanations 
from  it  gradually  pass  through  the 
pores  of  the  wood  and  thus  affect 
the  sensitive  plate.  The  celluloid  varn- 
ish fills  the  pores  of  the  wood  and 
tends  to  obviate  the  trouble. 


One  other  warning  on  the  matter 
of  light  must  be  given.  Some  makes 
of  folding  cameras  are  fitted  with 
shutters,  the  blades  of  which  are  of 
thin  vulcanite.  These  are  sufficient 
for  all  practical  purposes,  but  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  carry  the  camera 
with  the  sun  shining  on  the  shutter 
while  it  is  in  close  proximity  to  the 
plate  or  film.  Many  spoiled  films  are 
due  to  this  cause.  No  trouble  is  caused 
if  the  camera  front  is  kept  extended. 

So  much  for  the  camera.  We  need 
not  discuss  details  of  construction  of 
the  host  of  models  now  on  the  market, 
but  I  would  submit  that  simplicity 
is  desirable,  and  that  it  should  be  light- 
tight  is  essential.  Nor  will  we  discuss 
lenses.  Some  prefer  anastigmats  and 
others  lean  toward  diffusion  of  focus; 
all  the  various  points  advertised  by 
the  makers  have  enthusiastic  advocates, 
and,  providing  we  have  a  lens  without 
"flare,"  with  the  diaphragms  properly 
marked,  all  may  suit  ovu*  turn. 

Shutters  and  Shutter  Speeds. 

Shutters,  however,  are  a  more  im- 
portant matter,  and  I  must  confess 
to  a  feeling  of  disbelief  in  the  speeds 
marked  on  them,  and  in  this  defect 
the  largest  makers  are  the  biggest 
offenders.  Why  shutters  should  be 
deliberately  marked  with  fictitious  speeds 
is  a  matter  past  my  comprehension, 
and  must  have  the  strongest  con- 
demnation. If  a  lens  maker  marked 
his  lens  7/5.6,  and  gave  us  one  work- 
ing at  //8,  we  should  have  something 
to  say,  but  the  shutter,  which  is  equally 
important,  is  fitted  with  a  dial  which 
tells  us  a  frigid,  and  quite  unconscious, 
lie  whenever  we  consult  it.  I  am  sure 
it  would  not  be  to  the  disadvantage 
of  makers  to  engrave  speeds,  say, 
within  25  per  cent,  of  accuracy.  As 
things  are,  whenever  we  are  told  that 
a    particular    photograph    was    taken 
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in  a  certain  fraction  of  a  second,  we 
are  given  no  real  information,  for 
our  informant  might  as  well  say  "in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye." 

Now  let  lis  to  the  dark-room.  Most 
dark-rooms  are  too  dark  or  too  light. 
The  ideal  room  shuts  out  all  white 
light  and  has  plenty  of  safe  light — i.  e., 
safe  for  the  particular  plate  that  is 
being  developed.  My  preference  in 
the  way  of  illumination  is  a  large  lamp 
with  a  diffusing  safe  light,  and  which 
can  be  altered  for  various  kinds  of 
plates  or  papers.  Each  has  his  own 
preference  on  such  matters,  but  it 
is  very  desirable  in  any  case  to  use 
artificial  light,  and  not  daylight  pass- 
ing through  colored  media.  Daylight 
is  most  uncertain,  as  its  intensity  alters 
from  moment  to  moment. 

Plates  vs.  Films. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  question 
of  plates  and  films.  For  perfect  nega- 
tives plates  are  imdoubtedly  the  best. 
I  quite  admit  the  value  of  films  to  a 
large,  and  one  of  the  most  deserving 
classes  of  the  commimity,  namely, 
the  makers  and  vendors  of  cameras, 
for  not  only  do  these  worthy  people 
sell  their  cameras  and  films,  but  more 
often  than  not  "do  the  rest,"  to  their 
joy  and  contentment  in  life.  While 
anxious  not  to  say  anything  which 
would  diminish  the  income  of  the 
photographic  supplier,  yet  I  must  aflBrm 
that  films  have  not  the  same  average 
quality  of  plates.  The  reason  for 
this  is  at  present  a  mystery.  An  emul- 
sion coated  on  celluloid  has  not  the 
same  life  as  has  the  same  emulsion 
on  plates.  I  put  forward  a  theory 
for  films  which  may  possibly  be  worthy 
of  attention.  Every  one  who  has  used 
celluloid  films  is  aware  of  the  frequency 
with  which  they  show  evidence  of 
electric  action,  particularly  in  dry 
weather.    I  remember  on  one  occasion 


making  a  journey  down  the  Adriatic 
in  a  hot  and  dry  season,  and  on  that 
occasion  had  films  packed  in  tins. 
It  was  difficult  to  get  a  film  out  of  the 
tin  without  a  flash  of  light,  and  only 
by  withdrawing  them  very  slowly  and 
breathing  at  the  same  time  on  the 
surface  to  moisten  them  was  I  enabled 
to  obviate  this  trouble.  My  theory 
is  that  the  tension  between  the  gelatine 
and  celluloid  causes  electrical  action. 
Generally  speaking,  this  is  latent,  but 
if  prolonged  it  may  quite  conceivably 
upset  the  inertia  of  the  film  in  the 
same  way  as  light,  and  consequently 
produces  fog  on  development.  Of 
course,  films  must  sometimes  be  used 
by  travellers  where  plates  are  an  im- 
possibility, but  for  very  hot  or  very 
cold  climates  I  have  often  said  that, 
weight  for  weight,  a  traveller  will  do 
better  with  plates  than  films — a  pretty 
bold  assertion,  but  the  correctness 
of  which  I  have  learned  from  experience. 
In  temperate  climates  fresh  films  may 
be  used  when  plates  cannot  be  pro- 
cured, and,  of  course,  much  excellent 
film  is  made.  This  society  has  on 
two  occasions  given  me  a  medal  for 
photographs,  the  originals  of  which 
were  taken  on  films.  Perhaps  this 
is  no  recommendation,  for  it  is  fre- 
quently stated  that  only  indifferent 
work  gets  approval  from  judges. 

Use  the  Fastest  Plate  you  can  get. 

Then  as  to  plates.  This  depends 
on  the  work  to  be  done.  We  should 
naturally  not  use  a  rapid  plate  for 
copying  a  map  or  a  process  plate  for 
taking  a  landscape.  Outside  of  such 
limits  I  should  say,  for  all  general 
photography,  use  the  very  fastest  plate 
obtainable,  providing  the  speed  is  not 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  fog.  Makers 
will  often  tell  you  how  to  use  slow 
plates,  but  this  is  only  because  they 
cannot    so    easily    msd^e    good    ultra 
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rapid  ones.  A  rapid  plate  with  a  long 
scale  of  gradation  is  the  best  for  por- 
traits, architecture,  and  landscapes.  As 
to  whether  the  plate  should  be  ortho- 
chromatic,  this  is  a  matter  for  individual 
opinion,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  am 
heterodox  in  this  matter.  For  those 
who  like  the  results  obtained  with 
orthochromatic  plates,  then  those  are 
the  plates  they  should  use.  My  vote 
goes  for  the  ordinary  brands,  except- 
ing for  certain  special  subjects. 


Exposers — and  Photographers. 

Having  each  suited  ourselves  accord- 
ing to  our  various  idiosyncrasies,  with 
camera,  lens  shutter,  and  plate  or 
film,  we  must  consider  the  matter  of 
exposure.  Camera  users  may  be 
divided  roughly  into  three  classes — 
those  who  give  too  much,  and  those 
who  give  too  little,  exposure,  and 
between  these  is  a  smaU  and  com- 
paratively elect  body  who  may  be 
termed  photographers.  The  man  who 
over-exposes  is  gradually  d)dng  out. 
He  was  very  prevalent  some  years 
ago,  and  said,  generally  with  pride, 
that  he  was  a  worker  in  the  old  collodion 
days.  He  expatiated  on  his  days  with 
a  perambulator  and  dark  tent,  and 
his  worries  with  the  silver  bath.  Quite 
an  honorable  and  pathetic  figure,  but 
he  usually  failed  to  recognize  that  the 
new  era  was  speedier  fiian  the  old, 
and  his  work  suffered  greatly  in  con- 
sequence. The  too  little  exposure  class 
is  the  largest  one  to-day.  It  consists 
mainly  of  those  who  never  will  be 
photographers.  They  insist  "they  have 
a  camera  with  an  ^instantaneous  lens,'" 
and,  therefore,  willy  nilly  all  their  bad 
results  are  due  to  the  ignorance  or 
culpable  carelessness  of  the  man  who 
develops  their  plates  or  films.  Such 
people  are  very  hopeless,  and  won't 
learn.    If  they  use  Kodaks,  they  ignore 


their  Kodak  manual;  they  won't  take 
any  hints  from  a  dealer  who  supplies 
them,  and  I  remember  one  of  the 
genus  lecturing  me  on  the  absurdity 
of  my  remarking  that  he  had  shaken 
his  camera  while  making  his  exposures. 
Such  a  thing  was  absurd,  for  was  not 
his  camera  fitted  with  what  he  termed 
an  "instantaneous  lens?" 

But  the  smallest  class,  who  are  re- 
cruited from  such  of  the  other  two 
classes  as  have  mental  capacity  of 
learning,  know  that  "exposure"  is 
the  crux  of  the  game.  They  do  not 
ignore  the  time  of  day  or  month,  light 
values,  altitude,  latitude,  color,  tone, 
and  distance  of  object,  but  inform 
themselves  of  all  these  different  in- 
fluences which  modify  exposure,  nor 
are  they  disposed  to  condemn  such 
adjimcts  as  actinometers  or  exposure 
meters,  which  are  of  the  greatest  value 
till  experience  is  assured.  And  I 
would  put  in  a  word  about  exposure 
meters.  With  such  instruments  as 
those  of  Watkins  or  Wynne  many 
workers  find  difficulty  in  trying  to 
match  the  tints  of  the  sensitive  paper, 
as  it  darkens  with  the  fixed  tints  on 
the  meter.  This  is  obviated  by  not 
trying  to  match  the  color,  but  only 
the  depth  of  tint,  and  screwing  up 
the  eyes  so  that  the  color  is  not  so 
distinctly  seen  is  a  great  help  in  this 
direction.  I  should  myself  prefer 
approximately  about  one-half  of  the 
exposure  shown  by  the  meter  when 
using  the  makers'  table  of  plate  speeds, 
for,  as  a  rule,  the  meters  give  the 
maximum  exposures  permissible  for 
clean  and  brilliant  negatives. 


The  Common  Hand-Camera  Failures. 

Now  that  most  of  the  best  photo- 
graphic work — ^as  well  as  perhaps  the 
worst — ^is  done  with  hand-cameras,  it 
may  be  well  to  state  the  many  causes 
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of  defective  work.    I  should  place  them 
in  the  following  order : 

1.  Not  holding  the  camera  steady 
during  exposure. 

2.  Using  too  fast  a  shutter. 

3.  Misjudging  the  distance  of  the 
object. 

I  have  often  insisted  that  to  hold 
the  camera  steady  during  exposure  is 
"the  golden  rule  in  photography." 
Camera  users  fail  to  remember  that 
the  rate  at  which  they  press  the  shutter 
release  does  not  in  any  way  govern 
the  speed  of  the  shutter.  More  negatives 
are  spoiled  through  not  holding  hand- 
cameras  steady  than  from  any  other 
cause. 

Under-exposure  is  a  prevalent  com- 
plaint with  hand-camera  negatives. 
Photographers  won't  realize  that  for 
general  work  anything  beyond  a  real 
one  thirty-second  is  quite  unnecessary, 
and  much  work  with  figures  can  be 
done  at  one-eighth,  and  even  one- 
quarter  of  a  second.  In  fact,  exposures 
of  one-half  to  one  thirty-second  are 
perhaps  the  most  useful  for  general 
hand-camera  work;  consequently  I 
prefer  a  diaphragm  shutter  to  one  of 
the  focal  plane  variety. 

Judging  Distances, 

Regarding  defective  negatives  ob- 
tained from  misuse  of  the  focussing 
scale,  these  might  often  be  prevented 
if  hand-camera  makers  would  scale 
their  cameras  in  yards  instead  of  feet. 
Most  hand  cameras  have  distances 
such  as  8,  10,  15,  25,  and  50  feet  en- 
graved on  the  scales.  Apart  from  the 
15  feet,  none  of  these  are  a  definite 
number  of  yards.  With  such  distances 
as  2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  12,  and  infinity  on  the 
scale,  we  may  reckon  the  same  number 
of  paces,  and  after  a  few  trials  these 
distances  can  be  very  correctiy  estimated. 
My  own  method  is  as  follows:  Sup- 
posing  I   want   to   take  some  figures 


coming  down  a  street,  I  decide  per- 
haps on  a  spot  in  the  road  or  pave- 
ment which  I  intend  they  shall  reach 
before  the  camera  comes  into  action. 
I  focus  my  camera  to  the  estimated 
distance  on  the  scale — and  if  there  is 
any  doubt  as  to  the  distance  it  is  easy 
to  pace  from  it  to  the  position  selected 
with  sufficient  accuracy  for  good  work, 
and  continue  holding  the  camera  at 
my  side  or  behind  my  back  till  the 
group  get  fairly  near.  Then,  rapidly 
bringing  the  camera  to  level,  I  sight 
my  object  in  an  accurate  view  finder, 
and,  if  the  composition  is  correct, 
release  the  shutter.  It  is  all  done  so 
rapidly  that  the  unconscious  victims 
don't  realize  that  a  photograph  has 
been  taken.  When  they  have  passed 
by  I  change  the  plate.  You  will  notice 
that  I  don't  change  the  plate  till  my 
subjects  have  passed  on  their  way. 
It  is  advisable,  in  the  interests  of 
photographers  who  may  come  after- 
ward, that  we  don't  dance  in  triumph 
on  having  bagged  our  prey.  People 
are  inquisitive  enough  as  it  is  without 
having  their  imaginations  excited  by 
the  thought  that  they  may  appear 
on  postcards  in  a  local  stationer's 
window,  and  I  consider  it  an  essential 
that  my  subjects  may  be  quite  imcon- 
scious  of  their  doom.  I  have  frequently 
photographed  people  at  one  yard  dis- 
tance quite  unbeknown  to  them.  Much 
may  be  done  when  Ughting  a  pipe 
and  appearing  abstracted  by  the  beauty 
of  the  scene.  In  such  matters  the 
male  sex  have  great  advantages,  and 
consequently  the  very  fine  work  being 
done  by  many  ladies  with  the  hand 
camera  is  worthy  of  the  higher  praise. 

Screen  the  Lens. 

One  other  cause  for  defective  nega- 
tives at  this  stage  may  be  noted.  Cap- 
tain Owen  Wheeler,  in  particular,  has 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  a  lens 
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hood  in  telephoto  work  in  order  to 
cut  oflE  extraneous  light  reflected  from 
the  bellows  inside  the  camera,  and 
also  inside  the  lens  tube,  which  greatly 
impairs  the  brilliancy  of  the  image. 
Professional  photographers  in  the  studio 
have  never  been  unmindful  of  lens 
shades  as  aids  to  technical  quality. 
Such  an  addition  is  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  outdoor  photographer, 
more  especially  when  he  wishes  to 
get  conire  jour  effects,  in  which  the 
sun  may  shine  directly  on  the  lens 
and  cause  flare,  apart  from  other 
troubles.  Collapsible  lens  hoods  are 
now  things  of  everyday  commerce, 
and,  failing  them,  many  fogged  nega- 
tives may  be  prevented  by  wearing 
broad-brimmed  hats,  and  bending  the 
head  so  low  that  the  sun  is  just  pre- 
vented from  striking  the  lens. 

An  old  adage  says,  "First  catch 
your  hare  and  then  cook  him,"  and, 
so  far,  we  have  dealt  with  the  "catch- 
ing of  the  hare,"  the  really  essential 
thing  on  which  all  else  depends.  For 
the  rest,  the  development  of  our  plate 
will  be  according  to  individual  require- 
ments, and  if  we  have  given  the  correct 
exposure  and  eliminated  such  causes 
of  failure  as  I  have  mentioned,  we 
shall  certainly  get  a  negative  which 
will  give  a  good  print  in  one  process 
or  another. 

I  have  developed  many  thousands 
of  photographic  plates,  and  yet  never 
look  on  a  dry  plate  without  thinking 
what  a  wonderful  thing  it  is.  To  all 
apj>earance  it  has  not  changed  by 
exposure  in  the  camera.  What  exactly 
happens  when  light  for  a  fractional 
part  of  a  second  reaches  it,  is,  I  believe, 
a  matter  of  controversy.  We  do  know, 
however,  that  where  Ught  has  reached 
the  plate,  the  silver  and  bromine, 
being  joined  in  their  gelatine  home, 
have  had  such  a  shock  that  they  only 
hold  together  unwillingly.  When  bro- 
mine finds  her  aflSnity  in  certain  other 


substances,  she  leaves  silver,  who  is 
utterly  cast  down  by  this  desertion, 
and  probably  wears  black  for  the 
remainder  of  his  days. 

Such  is  the  action  of  devlopment, 
and  all  developers  are  agents  which 
reduce  the  silver  in  the  film  to  a  metallic 
state. 

Development  for  the  Print. 

In  development,  however,  it  is  clearly 
necessary  to  keep  the  printing  process 
in  mind.  For  -bromide  enlargements 
we  want  clean  negatives  of  delicate 
gradation,  while  for  platinotypes  or 
carbon,  a  much  stronger  result  is 
imperative  if  we  wish  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  range,  from  black 
to  white,  possible  in  prints  by  these 
processes.  Should  we  be  cop)ring  line 
subjects  on  process  plates,  then, 
naturally,  our  negative  must  be  as 
strong  in  contrast  as  possible,  quite 
irrespective  of  the  printing  method. 
Personally,  for  my  own  style  of  work, 
I  prefer  p)rrogallol,  and  with  a  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  pyro  and  20  per  cent, 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  we  have 
a  developer  which  will  fill  the  require- 
ments of  the  average  man,  at  least, 
so  far  as  his  negative-making  is  con- 
cerned. Whatever  developer  is  used, 
the  importance  of  temperature  on 
chemical  action  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
and  a  temperature  of  65®  to  70®  is 
desirable;  in  fact,  some  developers  won't 
work  at  less  than  60®  F. 

The  question  of  dish  or  tank  develop- 
ment naturally  arises,  and,  so  far  as 
roll  films  are  concerned,  I  should 
strongly  advise  the  tank  working  at 
a  given  temperature  for  a  given  time. 
A  better  average  of  results  is  obtained 
in  this  fashion.  Films  are  not  given 
to  run  to  density,  and  for  miscellaneous 
exposures  a  standard  time  will  be 
found  more  reliable  than  working  on 
the    factorial    system    of    Watkins — 
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admirable  as  it  is  when  the  correct 
exposures  have  been  given.  It  is  in 
cases  of  over-exposure  that  the  Watkins 
factorial  system  fails,  for  then  the 
image  makes  its  appearance  quickly, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  continue  develop- 
ment quite  as  long  as  we  should  for 
normal  exposures  if  we  wish  to  get 
a  printable  negative. 

Working  with  plates,  I  prefer  a 
dish,  because  of  the  pleasure  obtained 
from  watching  the  process,  although, 
of  course,  this  is  not  possible  with 
panchromatic  plates.  It  will  be  found 
that  some  plates  tend  naturally  to 
great  contrast.  For  those  we  use  a 
developer  weak  in  the  reducing  agent; 
and,  indeed,  for  such  plates  a  developer 
like  metol,  which  gives  detail  first 
and  density  last,  may  be  desirable 
providing  the  operator  can  use  it  with- 
out injurious  physical  efifect.  I  am 
myself  so  sensitive  to  this  chemical 
that  almost  to  look  at  a  bottle  will 
bring  out  an  eruption. 

Other  plates  have  a  long  scale  of 
gradation  and  want  a  developer  strong 
in  the  reducmg  agent  to  give  great 
density. 

Use  Backed  Plates, 

Always  use  backed  plates  if  you 
want  the  best  results,  even  for  lantern 
sUde  makmg,  and  disregard  the  makers' 
instructions  to  remove  the  backing 
before  development.  It  certainly  comes 
off  in  the  developer,  at  least  some  of 
it  does,  and  the  remainder  gets  into 
such  a  condition  that  it  is  readily 
removed  by  a  stiff  brush  at  such  a 
time  as  we  wish  to  examine  the  plates. 
Most  plates  require  to  be  developed 
till  the  image  begins  to  show  through 
the  back  of  the  plate.  Should  the 
dark-room  light  be  a  safe  one,  and 
any  appreciable  amoimt  of  fog  begin 
to  form  on  the  rebate  of  the  plate  before 
development  is  complete,  then  a  devel- 


oper should  be  used  containing  a  small 
amoimt  of  bromide,  say  half  a  grain 
to  each  oimce;  but  it  is  better  not  to 
use  bromide  imless  absolutely  necessary. 
For  small  plates  a  clip  of  some  sort 
or  another  will  be  foimd  a  great  con- 
venience, and  save  the  fingers  from 
coming  into  contact  with  the  liquid 


The  Acid  Fixing  Bath, 

The  plate  being  developed,  give 
it  a  slight  rinse  and  then  transfer  to 
an  add  fixing  bath  for  preference. 
If  this  acid  bath  is  made  with  meta- 
bisulphite  of  potash  or  soda,  say, 
one  ounce  to  each  twenty  oimces  of 
hypo  solution,  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  sulphur  being  deposited  on  fiie 
fihn,  and  such  a  bath  at  once  stops 
development  and  clears  and  hardens 
the  film.  If  a  plain  hypo  bath  is  used 
the  negative  should  be  more  thoroughly 
washed  before  insertion  in  the  solution, 
or  the  hypo  may  tend  to  oxydize  the 
reducing  agent  and  thus  discolor  the 
film.  Moreover,  greater  care  must 
be  exercised  with  this  plain  bath 
before  admitting  any  white  light  till 
fixing  is  complete,  particularly  if  the 
developer  has  not  been  properly  eli- 
minated from  the  film,  for  development 
may  continue  and  cause  uneven  results. 
Fix  thoroughly  to  dissolve  certain  in- 
visible silver  salts,  as  well  as  the  viable 
ones,  and  after  washing  sponge  the 
surface  of  the  plate  with  absorbent 
cotton,  to  remove  aiw  deposit  from 
the  water.  ^ 

Enlarged  Negatives, 

So  much  for  direct  negatives,  and 
perhaps  a  word  on  enlarged  ones  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  For  this  purpose 
I  prefer  to  make  a  carbon  transparency, 
because  by  means  of  this  process  every 
gradation  in  the  original  negative  can 
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be  absolutely  rendered.  Of  course, 
in  the  case  of  very  thin  negatives  it 
might  be  desirable  to  make  a  trans- 
parency on  a  plate  which  would  alter 
the  scale  of  gradation;  but,  generally 
speaking,  if  we  get  the  transparency 
of  the  same  gradation  as  the  original 
negative  we  may  modify  the  scale 
of  the  enlarged  negative  by  choosing 
the  grade  of  plate,  or  exposure,  or 
developer.  From  the  transparency  the 
enlarged  negative  may  be  made  by 
artificial  light  or  daylight.  One  word 
of  guidance  is  desirable  here,  and 
I  would  particularly  mention  it  because 
of  a  statement  I  read  a  short  time 
since  in  an  excellent  and  usually  most 
well-informed  photographic  journal. 
The  writer  was  discussing  the  subject 
of  enlarging,  and  stated  that  certain 
dealers  in  photographic  supplies,  for 
reasons  which  he  could  not  fathom, 
had  been  insisting  upon  the  advisability 
of  groimd  glass  between  light  and 
condenser  in  enlarging  lanterns,  and 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  such  a  re- 


duction in  the  value  of  the  illuminant 
was  quite  unnecessary.  I  was  at  the 
time  too  lazy  or  too  busy,  I  forget 
which,  to  dispute  the  writer's  conten- 
tion, but  it  was  evident  that  he  had 
never  tried  to  make  an  enlarged  negative 
from  a  carbon  transparency  in  an 
enlarging  lantern.  The  ground  glass 
is  essential  in  order  that  a  diffused 
light  may  pass  through  the  condenser 
and  transparency,  for  if  the  light 
comes  from  one  point,  curious  defects, 
due  to  refraction  from  the  varying 
thickness  of  gelatine  which  go  to  form 
the  image,  make  themselves  very 
strongly  marked  on  the  enlarged  nega- 
tive. Moreover,  every  scratch,  pinhole, 
or  minor  defect  in  the  transparency 
is  greatly  accentuated  if  the  naked 
light  is  used. 

Such  are  the  elements  of  negative- 
making  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
practitioner.  The  science  and  mathe- 
matics of  the  processes  involved  may 
quite  well  be  raised  on  these  foimdations 
by  those  who  follow  after. 


FROM  MY  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

A  Few  Words  about  the  National  Convention  at  Milwaukee, 

July  II  to   16,  1910. 


It  has  frequently  occurred  to  me, 
that  were  it  a  physical  and  financial  pos- 
sibility for  me  to  make  a  personal  call 
on  every  studio  in  the  country,  I  would 
so  be  able  to  work  upon  the  good  sense 
of  my  hearers  and  so  show  the  un- 
boimded  possibilities  for  improvement 
along  all  lines  of  one's  business  by  at- 
tendance at  a  national  convention,  that 
even  the  large  halls  that  we  have  this 
year  at  our  disposal  would  be  altogether 
too  small  to  hold  the  crowd  that  would 
gather.  But  the  personal  call,  the 
friendly   visit   is   an   impossibility.    It 


would  task  the  patience  and  strength  of 
a  regimental  company,  and  for  a  single 
man  the  wish  must  remain  a  dream. 
But,  if  I  can't  call  on  you  in  person,  we 
can  at  heart  "visit"  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  magazines,  and  if,  when  you 
have  read  this,  you  will  close  your  eyes 
for  a  few  minutes  and  conjure  up  be- 
fore your  mind  the  mental  picture  you 
have  of  me,  then  it  will  be  almost  as  if 
we  were  face  to  face,  and  this  dream 
"visit"  be  almost  true,  after  all. 

I  have  a  "  hobby."    I  am  not  ashamed 
to  admit  it,  either.    Many  a  much  better 
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man  than  I  has  ridden  a  "hobby,"  and 
mine  is  a  harmless  one.  It's  nothing 
more  than  an  intense  desire  to  see 
every  professional  photographer  in 
America  at  Milwaukee  the  week  of  July 
beginning  the  eleventh. 

That's  my  '*  hobby,"  and  with  it  you 
have  the  point  of  this  talk  to  you. 

Now,  mind  you,  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  you  should  go  to  Milwaukee  that 
week  to  oblige  me,  or  just  because  it  hap- 
pens that  I  am  president  of  the  P.  A.  of 
A.  for  the  time  being  and  therefore 
want  to  see  a  big  crowd. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  P.  A.  of 
A.  for  a  great  many  years,  and  for  nine 
years  have  taken  active  part  in  its  man- 
agement. In  all  those  years,  just  one 
thing  has  impressed  me  with  greater 
force  each  succeeding  year,  and  that  is, 
that  I  have  never  yet  felt  able  to  afford 
to  stay  away,  merely  from  a  business 
point  of  view. 

Do  you  catch  that?  Here's  another 
way  of  putting  it.  I  have  noticed  that  the 
men  who  have  climbed,  who  have  made 
success  of  themselves  and  their  bus- 
iness, are  men  who  have  frequented  con- 
ventions, seen  the  work  of  other  and 
older  men,  gone  into  competition  with 
them,  rubbed  shoulders  with  them,  and 
swapped  experiences  with  them.  I 
could  point  to  dozens  of  instances,  in 
my  own  limited  acquaintances,  of  men 
who  had  started  in  the  portraiture  busi- 
ness, and  who  had  nearly  lost  heart 
through  ignorance  of  the  possibilities, 
and  lacking  the  incentive  of  decent  com- 
petition and  brotherly  sympathy,  but 
who  have  swung  into  the  right  direction 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  permanent 
success  through  attendance  at  a  State  or 
national  convention. 

After  all,  if  a  convention  of  pho- 
tographers brings  nothing  further  to  a 
man  than  the  opportunity  to  see  how 
much  further  his  fellow-men  have  pro- 
gressed than  he  has,  and  the  chance  to 
learn  that  mere  picture-making   for  a 


few  dollars  a  dozen  is  not  the  whole 
aim  and  end  of  his  photographic  exist- 
ence, then  attendance  at  a  convention  is 
amply  repaid.  But  a  convention,  and 
especially  such  an  one  as  we  will  have 
in  Milwaukee  this  coming  July,  brings 
much  more  to  the  visitor  than  just  ab- 
stract ideas.  It  is  full  of  practical 
knowledge  for  th^  man  who  comes  with 
a  ready  mind  and  an  open  ear.  He  not 
only  can  see  the  progress  made  in  his 
chosen  profession  by  the  splendid  ex- 
hibits, but  he  is  given  opportunity  to 
actually  learn  by  practical  demonstra- 
tion just  how  this  "progress"  is  accom- 
plished. He  sees  portraits  on  the  walls 
with  all  the  exquisite  tone  and  elegance 
of  the  old  master  portraits  he  has  occa- 
sionally glimpsed  in  museums,  and  he  is 
shown  just  how  to  light  his  sitters  so  as 
to  get  those  tones,  and  then  he  is  taught 
how  to  work-in  his  backgroimds  and  fin- 
ish his  prints  so  as  to  get  all  that  ele- 
gance into  his  own  pictures  The  man 
I  am  talking  of,  and  he  may  be  you,  may 
be  ever  so  ardent  a  photographer,  ever 
so  faithful  a  reader  of  the  journals,  and 
yet  he  may  never  catch  up  with  the 
world's  onward  march  unless  he  actual- 
ly comes  in  contact  with  the  men  who 
make  progress  and  who  make  it  by  com- 
ing in  contact  with  other  workers,  each 
adding  his  portion  and  passing  it  along. 

Just  how  full  of  practical  knowledge 
this  Milwaukee  Convention  is  going  to 
be,  will  be  clear  from  the  following  brief 
particulars: 

Let  me  put  in  the  first  place,  the  ex- 
hibition of  pictures.  Pictures  we  all 
make,  and  we  all  want  to  see  what  the 
other  fellow  has  done  lately.  Maybe  we 
are  "stuck"  on  our  work.  The  chances 
are  that  we  are  "stuck"  in  a  rut  and 
don't  know  it.  Many  a  man  has  come 
to  me  at  convention  time  and  said,  "  By 
jove,  but  I  thought  I  was  going  way 
ahead  all  this  time,  and  I  have  just  seen 
that  I'm  a  back  number  in  ideas." 
These  convention  exhibitions  give  me  a 
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severe  jolt  at  times,  but  the  comparison 
of  your  work  with  that  of  others  will 
more  than  repay  you  for  all  the  money 
you  have  spent  on  the  trip  to  Mil- 
waukee. And  this  year  the  exhibition 
will  be  greater  in  scope  and  better  ar- 
ranged than  ever  before.  Imagine  him- 
dreds  and  himdreds  of  pictures  himg 
on  the  vision  line,  in  a  hall  specially 
built  for  the  correct  display  and  light- 
ing of  pictures.  And  the  "vision  line" 
means  that  your  eyes  rest  naturally  on 
the  pictures,  no  straining  upwarck  or 
bending  down  to  look. 

It  is  going  to  be  an  exhibition  you'll 
remember  for  a  good  many  years  to 
come,  and  recall  in  later  years  when 
you  are  breaking  your  back  to  get  a 
view  at  a  picture  you  have  taken  a  fancy 
for. 

After  the  exhibition,  I  place  the 
Schools  of  Photography.  The  Mil- 
waukee visitor  is  singularly  fortunate, 
for  he  has  two  schools  to  choose  from, 
or  he  may  attend  both  and  gain  prac- 
tical knowledge  from  both.  That  mas- 
ter photographer,  Conmiodore  Steflfens, 
of  Chicago,  is  going  to  construct  a  com- 
plete studio,  and  nm  it  with  his  own 
staflf  of  assistants.  It  will  be  an  artifi- 
cial light  studio,  and  the  sittings  will  be 
made  imder  a  lamp  of  the  Conmiodore's 
own  construction.  Mr.  Steffens  believes 
in  artificial  light  as  the"  light  of  the  fu- 
ture for  portrait-making,  and  he  backs 
his  belief  by  showing  you  his  methods. 
The  negatives  he  msies  (and  he'll  have 
the  assistance  of  some  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  country)  will  be  retouched, 
printed  up,  and  the  prints  finished  and 
delivered  at  each  session.  A  complete 
course  in  high-class  studio  procedure — 
that's  what  it  will  be. 

Could  you  buy  that  complete  course 
from  Mr.  Steffens  for  any  money  you 
possess?  Most  probably  not,  and  yet  you 
get  it  for  the  couple  of  dollars'  dues  you 
pay  the  Association — ^not  counting  the 
exhibition  and  all  the  other  things! 


Then  the  other  School.  That  will  be 
a  daylight  school.  Ryland  W.  Phillips, 
who  conducted  the  school  last  year,  will 
agam  have  charge  and  with  him  wiU  be 
Dudley  Hoyt,  William  Shewell  Ellis,  and 
Endean.  The  fact  that  these  men  have 
been  chosen  after  the  most  careful  de- 
liberation is  a  guarantee  of  their  clever- 
ness and  skilfulness  as  instructors.  As 
portraitists  they  have  few  if  any  supe- 
riors. Each  has  his  special  methods 
and  each  will  work  imder  the  skylight 
with  a  model  for  the  three  days  that  the 
school  is  in  progress.  The  work  they  do 
will  be  shown  on  the  walls  so  that  all 
may  see  and  have*  the  lesson.  The  in- 
struction does  not  stop  here,  for  Mr. 
Phillips  will  show  you  then  how  to  work 
the  modem  background  into  the  nega- 
tive or  print.  A  special  projecting  lan- 
tern has  been  made  for  us  which  will 
show  on  a  screen  every  movement  and 
stroke  that  Mr.  Phillips  makes  while 
putting  in  the  background. 

He  will  go  further,  for  in  another  lec- 
ture he  will  take  pictures  from  the 
walls  of  the  exhibition  hall  and  make 
lantern  slides  showing  the  improvements 
he  would  suggest  in  that  picture. 
That  is  instructive  criticism  of  the  most 
practical  kind,  and  so  done  that  every 
one  can  take  advantage  of  the  lesson. 
Having  then  a  most  practical  course  in 
modem  portrait-making,  the  selling  pic- 
ture comes  into  prominence,  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Sheldon,  who  conducts  the  fa- 
mous Sheldon  School  of  Salesmanship, 
will  tell  you  the  theory  of  successful 
salesmanship,  and  will  put  thoughts  into 
your  head  that  will  make  you  rejoice  to 
have  heard  him.  You  will  go  home  say- 
ing, "I  would  not  have  missed  Sheldon's 
lecture  for  a  hundred  dollars,"  and  it  is 
going  to  be  worth  thousands  of  dollars 
to  you,  if  you  will  heed  the  lesson  he  has 
to  give  you. 

And  then  Mr.  J.  C.  Abel,  the  man  who 
writes  and  originates  and  edits  journals 
will  tell  you  how  to  go  about  attracting 
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business  to  your  studio  through  the  use 
of  ink  and  paper  and  ideas,  and  will 
show  you,  too,  what  good  advertising  is 
as  compared  with  poor  advertising. 
And  that  you  may  know  where  you 
stand,  after  all,  as  an  artist  in  the  esti- 
mation of  your  fellow-men,  Mr.  George 
Stevens,  director  of  the  Toledo  Museum 
of  Art,  will  talk  to  you  on  "The  Place  of 
Photography  in  Art."  Mr.  Stevens  is  a 
skilful  art  critic  and  an  enthusiast  on  the 
capabilities  of  photography.  Added 
to  this  he  is  a  splendid  speaker  with 
-a  fimd  of  good  humor.  Can  you  beat 
the  combination? 

Besides,  the  Women's  Federation  will 
have  an  art  critic  and  speaker,  and  the 
finest  exhibit  of  women's  work  in  pho- 
tography ever  shown  in  America. 

Their  art  speaker  will  be  a  woman  of 
national  reputation,  the  best  that  can 
be  procured,  who  will  present  to  you 
ideas  on  picture-making  that  you  cannot 
fail  to  benefit  by. 

Having  told  you  this  much,  it  seems 
almost  vain  to  tell  you  that  a  local  Mil- 
waukee committee  has  arranged  an  en- 
tertainment program  which  includes 
receptions,  theatre  parties,  lake  rides, 
amusement  parks,  a  concert  by  photog- 
raphers, and, — well  what's  the  use.  I 
could  go  on  telling  you,  but  surely  I 
have  told  enough.  If  my  "visit"  has 
not  shown  you  by  this  time  that  attend- 
ance at  the  Milwaukee  Convention  is  not 
so  much  a  matter  of  consideration  as  of 
necessity,  not  so  much  a  matter  of  ex- 
pense as  of  business  expenditure  (two 
totally  diCEerent  things);  if  I  haven't 
already  persuaded  you  to  go  to  Mil- 
waukee, whatever  happens,  then  no 
amoimt  of  further  argument  will  get 
you  started,  so  I'll  close  my  "visit" 
with  a  handshake  and  a  "  Meet  you  again 
at  Milwaukee  in  July." 
Cordially, 

A.  T.  Proctor, 

President  P.  A.  of  A. 


Temporary  Dishes.  If  a  djsh  is 
wanted  imexpectedly  one  can  often  be 
extemporized  out  of  the  lid  of  a  plate 
box  or  other  similar  thing,  which  will 
answer  for  a  temporary  purpose  per- 
fectiy.  It  should  be  given  one  or  two 
coats  of  probus,  one  coat  being  sufficient 
if  it  is  not  to  hold  liquid  for  more  than 
an  hour  or  two.  A  very  good  job  can  be 
made  of  it  by  first  giving  the  interior 
a  painting  over  with  strong  glue,  to 
which  a  little  potassium  bichromate 
solution  has  been  added.  Two  or 
three  drops  of  lo  per  cent,  solution  will 
be  enough  for  a  gluepotful.  When 
thoroughly  dry,  after  being  freely  ex- 
posed to  daylight  for  an  hour  or  two, 
the  dish  may  be  coated  with  Bnmswick 
black.  The  glue  not  only  renders  it 
much  less  pervious  to  moisture,  but  it 
stiffens  the  cardboard  considerably. 

Measuring  Glasses.  Two  forms  of 
measuring  glass  figure  in  dealers' 
catalogues — the  conical,  whigh  nm 
down  to  a  point  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
cylindrical,  which  have  parallel  sides. 
If  one  measure  is  to  be  used  for  all 
purposes,  the  conical  is  the  better  of  the 
two,  because  the  smaller  the  quantity 
the  greater  the  accuracy  with  which 
measurements  can  be  made  with  it. 
But  except  in  such  a  case,  the  cylindrical 
measures  are  always  to  be  preferred. 
It  is  with  them  easy  to  measure  with 
accuracy  any  quantity  which  is  marked 
on  the  straight  part  of  their  sides — 
much  easier,  in  fact,  than  with  the 
conical,  especially  when  the  measure 
is  nearly  full.  An  advantage  which  is 
even  greater  than  this  is  the  ease  with 
which  they  can  be  cleaned.  It  is  often 
difficult  to  get  the  last  littie  speck 
of  dirt  out  of  the  point  of  a  conical 
measure.  A  measure  graduated  up  to 
1 20  minims,  another  up  to  2  ounces, 
and  a  third  up  to  20  ounces  are  all  the 
photographer  is  likely  to  want 
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Two-figure  Groups 


Three-figure  Groups 


Self  Portrait  3.     Girls  on  the  Stairway 

Low  Mass  4-     Old  Men's  Hospital 

lltuslTaltHg  Sidiuy  Allati'i  ArticU 


Old  Couple  7.     Mrs.  S.  and  Children 

The  Music  Lesson  8.    The  Pet  Dog 

IttustratiHg  Sidtuy  Allan's  ArtUU 


g.     After  Dinner  Hour 
TO.      Evening  Party  in  Studio 

lUuslratiHg  Sidney  Allan's  ArlicU 


MASTERS  IN  PORTRAITURE— LUCIEN  SIMON. 


BY  SIDNEY  ALLAN. 


LuciEN  Simon  is  one  of  the  "younger 
painters"  of  France.  In  any  other  pro- 
fession a  man  is  not  considered  exactly 
young  any  more  when  he  approaches  the 
age  of  fifty,  but  in  painting  a  different 
standard  seems  to  be  applied.  Simon 
belongs  to  the  later  realistic  school,  that 
followed  Monet  and  his  class,  and  as  its 
popularity  dates  back  to  a  few  years,  the 
definition  "young"  is  quite  appropriate. 
Simon  has  been  imusually  successful — 
that  is,  more  than  a  dozen  of  his  large 
canvasses  have  found  their  way  into 
prominent  museums  all  over  Europe. 
One  of  his  masterpieces,  "Evening 
Party  in  a  Studio"  (Fig.  lo),  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Pittsburg  Art  Gallery,  and 
is  one  of  the  main  attractions  of  the  Gal- 
lery. Simon  is  what  is  called  profes- 
sionally a  "museum  painter;"  that  is, 
his  immense  canvasses  are  seen  to  better 
advantage  in  a  public  exhibition  hall 
than  any  private  mansion. 

He  is  principally  known  as  a  painter  of 
Brittany  peasant  life,  of  portraits,  and 
of  life-size  portrait  groups.  The  latter 
is  his  specialty,  and  he  owes  his  reputa- 
tion largely  to  such  remarkable  per- 
formances as  Figs.  2,  4,  9,  and  lo;  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  including 
him  in  this  series,  as  the  painting  of  life- 
size  groups  is  a  rare  achievement  in  these 
days  of  single-figure  studies.  He  rarely 
paints  the  portrait  of  a  single  man  or 
woman.  It  does  not  seem  to  interest 
him.  He  always  needs  from  two  to  four 
or  five  pictures  to  express  himself.  His 
technique  is  noteworthy  for  accuracy  of 
drawing  and  breadth  of  brushstroke. 
In  his  Fig.  lo  I  have  noticed  brush- 
strokes several  inches  wide  and  at  least 
one  foot  long.    Everybody  who  paints 


will  realize  at  once  what  marvellous 
knowledge  of  form  and  sureness  of  touch 
are  necessary  to  work  in  this  vigorous, 
unconventional  manner. 

Fig.  I,  a  "Self- Portrait,"  is  a  fine 
piece  of  characterization.  The  expres- 
sion of  the  face  and  the  hands  and  the 
easy,  natural  attitude  of  the  body  con- 
vince us  that  it  is  a  reliable  portrait. 
We  see  a  personality  before  us.  No 
matter  whether  he  is  a  painter  or  not,  we 
realize  that  he  is  a  thinker,  a  keen  ob- 
server, a  man  with  a  subtle  and  nervous 
temperament.  That  all  good  portrait- 
ures should  do.  We  ought  to  be  able  to 
read  into  the  character  of  the  sitter. 

The  light  arrangement — in  particular 
of  the  head,  throwing  a  transparent 
shadow  and  allowing  the  shoulder  to  be 
outlined  in  light — is  masterly.  But  the 
principal  effect  of  this  picture  is  due  to 
the  introduction  of  the  shirt.  I  often 
wondered  why  it  has  not  been  used  more 
frequently.  It  offers  such  a  wonderful 
opportunity  for  contrast.  The  manage- 
ment of  folds  is  particularly  noteworthy. 

The  "Little  Girls  on  the  Stairway," 
Fig.  3,  is  an  experiment  in  home  por- 
traiture. The  composition  is  unusual, 
but  fairly  good  in  its  line  arrangement. 
Of  course,  it  will  be  difficult  at  times  to 
find  an  interior  that  is  equally  light  and 
picturesque.  But  I  do  not  think  that  any- 
thing was  gained  by  showing  the  cross- 
beams and  the  window  through  the  door 
opening.  If  there  had  been  a  door,  the 
effect  would  have  been  simpler,  and  a 
staircase  and  old  clock  and  white  wood- 
work and  dark  stair  steps,  no  doubt,  can 
be  found  in  many  old  homesteads.  The 
larger  figure  is  beautifully  posed.  It  is 
a  strictly  childish  attitude,  that  depicts  a 
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momentary  mood  without  spoiling  the 
chance  for  a  good  likeness.  The  smaller 
girl  is  too  much  in  the  shade  for  por- 
traiture, and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  could 
have  easily  been  remedied  by  empha- 
sizing the  outlines  of  the  figure  by  some 
reflected  light  from  the  back.  There  is 
also  no  reason  why  more  light  could  not 
have  come  from  the  front.  The  painter 
probably  felt  that  he  needed  a  large  dark 
mass  to  balance  the  unusual  amount  of 
light  planes  throughout  the  picture. 

A  rather  ordinary  composition  is  of- 
fered in  "The  Violin  Lesson,"  Fig.  6. 
The  figure  is  placed  too  low  in  the  can- 
vas, the  lower  part  is  too  dark,  and  there 
are  too  many  accessories.  The  rec- 
tangular division  of  light  and  shade  is 
not  bad,  but  it  neglects  the  figure,  and 
the  violin,  covered  in  part  by  the  shoulder 
and  forearm  at  the  elbow,  in  awkward 
foreshortening,  is  poorly  placed. 

Also,  Fig.  8,  "The  Pet  Dog,"  has 
nothing  of  Simon's  usual  breadth  of 
treatment.  It  must  be  one  of  his  earlier 
works.  It  is  a  peculiar  composition.  It 
reminds  of  the  pre-Raphaelites.  Notice 
the  severity  of  line  and  the  abimdance  of 
detail. 

Figs.  5  and  7,  the  "Old  Couple,"  and 
"Mrs.  S.  and  Her  Children,"  on  the 
other  hand,  show  the  painter  at  his  best. 
The  two  figures  in  Fig.  5  express  senti- 
ment without  any  special  effect.  There 
is  nothing  unusual  in  their  attitude; 
they  sit  as  old  people  would  sit  after 
talking  to  each  other  or  listening  to  some 
visitor.  The  parti-color  effect,  I  believe, 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  old-fashioned 
sofa,  the  pattern  of  the  wall  paper,  and 
the  daguerreotypes  and  frames  on  the 
wall.  They  produce  the  atmosphere. 
The  arrangement  of  the  heads  and  hands 
in  the  shape  of  a  pentagon  is  exceedingly 
clever.  The  composition  in  Fig.  7  de- 
pends largely  on  textural  effects  and  the 
balancing  of  vertical  and  diagonal 
lines.  The  mother  and  the  little  girl 
and   the  armchair  represent   diagonal 


lines;  the  other  girl,  the  boy,  and  the  lines 
of  the  background  have  a  vertical  ten- 
dency. Something  like  this  has  to  be 
done  if  one  has  to  put  four  figures  to- 
gether into  a  group,  and  wants  to  show 
them  in  clear  outlines.  The  textural 
treatment  helps  considerably.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  mother's  dress  is  repeated  in 
the  armchair,  the  white  dresses  of  the 
girls  are  away  from  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion and  are  well  balanced  by  the  dark 
notes  of  the  boy's  suit,  the  frame, 
bracket,  cushion,  and  black  stockings  of 
the  seated  girl. 

We  now  come  to  the  group  pictures. 
In  Fig.  9,  the  "  Af ter-Dinner  Hour,"  we 
have  five  figures;  in  Fig.  10  not  less 
than  eleven;  the  same  number  may  be 
counted  in  the  "Old  Men's  Hospital," 
Fig.  4,  and  the  "Low  Mass,"  Fig.  2  (at 
the  Chicago  Art  Institute)  shows  even 
more.  They  are  all  groups  that  might 
occur  in  professional  portraiture. 

Fig.  2  represents  a  bold  experiment  of 
showing  a  row  of  heads  against  a  light 
background.  This  necessitates  particu- 
lar care  in  the  arrangement  of  the  head- 
line. The  painter  solved  the  problem; 
the  line  flows  on  easily;  it  is  restful  and 
yet  shows  a  large  variety  in  its  curves, 
angles,  and  undulations.  The  division 
of  the  entire  picture  into  four  large 
planes  is  excellent.  There  is  the  dark 
stretch  of  the  bodies,  vaguely  broken  up 
here  and  there  by  a  face,  a  hand,  or  cuff. 
Then  the  face  in  middle  tints  with  a  few 
brilliant  highlights  on  the  collars;  and, 
finally,  the  light  planes  of  the  balustrade 
and  the  interior  of  the  church,  balancing 
each  other. 

The  "Old  Men's  Hospital,"  Fig.  4, 
shows  great  skill  in  grouping.  It  is  not 
exactly  a  portrait  group,  but  out  of  the 
eleven  faces  seven  are  plainly  seen.  To 
place  a  row  of  men  in  a  diagonal  line 
across  the  picture  is  a  sensible  and  pic- 
turesque way  of  solving  the  problem. 
The  inmates  of  an  institution  seated  in 
an  interior  can  really  be  treated  in  no 
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other  manner.  A  straight  row  facing 
the  spectator  will  always  look  monoto- 
nous, and  the  circular  grouping  would 
be  possible  only  to  standing  figures.  Of 
course,  one  could  divide  them  into  dif- 
ferent groups,  but  two  or  three  groups 
in  a  picture  no  longer  form  one  group. 
Simon's  figures  are  all  linked  together. 
Look  at  Fig.  10.  I  do  not  remember  of 
ever  having  seen  a  group  of  eleven  people 
that  were  represented  in  such  a  natural 
and  animated  fashion  and  at  the  same 
time  formed  such  a  compact  mass  with- 
out any  division  into  separate  shapes.  In 
this  composition  there  are  no  separate 
groups;  one  shape,  so  to  speak,  flows 
into  the  other.  How  did  the  painter 
accomplish  this?  I  think  not  so  much 
either  by  lighting  or  by  line,  but  largely 
by  spotting,  by  a  skilful  juxtaposition 
of  light  and  dark  planes. 

Fig.  2,  as  previously  remarked,  is  a 
plane  arrangement,  while  Figs.  4  as  well 
as  10  I  would  classify  as  spot  arrange- 
ments. The  background  in  Fig.  10  is  a 
trifle  sullen,  but  it  no  doubt  needed  varia- 


tion to  balance  the  richness  of  the  planes 
in  the  figures.  The  dress  suits  of  the 
men  were  used  as  backgrounds  to  sil- 
houette the  standing  figures  of  the 
women  and  the  two  little  girls.  A  clever 
feat,  indeed! 

Fig.  9  is  a  very  pleasing  picture.  To 
the  painter  it  represented,  above  all  else, 
a  light  problem — ^the  counteraction  of 
candlelight  and  the  evening  sky  outside. 
As  a  monochrome,  it  is  a  good  example 
of  space  division.  There  are,  broadly 
speaking,  only  two  large  masses;  one  of 
them,  the  table  and  figures,  light;  and 
the  other,  the  backgroimd,  dark. 

All  these  pictures  teach  us  that  the 
most  important  factor  in  group  composi- 
tion is  breadth  of  treatment;  or,  in  other 
words,  simplicity  in  the  selection  of  the 
underl)ring  geometrical  shapes.  Divide 
the  area  of  your  picture  either  by  light 
values  or  textural  effects  into  two  or 
three  large  planes,  and  then  introduce 
the  figures  by  skillful  spot  arrangements 
so  that  all  the  minor  planes  and  shapes 
will  balance  each  other. 
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A  FEATURE  of  the  last  few  years  has 
been  the  increasing  popularity  of  the 
small  camera  among  serious  workers 
who  have  only  very  slowly  arrived  at  a 
full  appreciation  of  its  possibilities  and 
general  usefulness,  remarks  a  writer  in 
Photo-Notes,  At  first  it  was  looked 
upon  merely  as  a  toy  suitable  for  the 
young  amateur,  and  this  impression  was 
doubtless  fostered  by  early  experiences 
of  the  small  cameras  that  were  available 
some  few  years  ago.  Our  very  first  ex- 
perience of  making  a  photograph  was 
gained  in  endeavoring  to  get  a  passable 
result  from  a  little  tin  camera  that  was 
advertised  and  boomed  very  strongly, 
and  had  an  enormous  sale  for  an  ex- 


tremely brief  period  of  time.  It  was  ab- 
solutely useless  and  so  discouraging  that 
we  did  not  again  attempt  to  use  any 
similar  tfpt  of  camera  for  a  very  long 
time.  Doubtless  many  others  were 
prejudiced  in  a  similar  fashion  and  so 
the  small  camera  proper  has  been  a  long 
time  coming  into  its  own. 

Today  we  have  a  large  choice  of  small 
cameras  at  prices  varying  from  a  few 
dollars  up  to  as  far  as  you  like  to  go,  and 
all  are  capable  of  rendering  good  service. 
A  great  many  workers,  have,  however, 
even  yet  failed  to  realize  all  the  possi- 
bilities of  these  instruments.  Nearly  all 
the  most  popular  printing  methods  of 
today  involve  enlargement — either  the 
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production  of  an  enlarged  bromide  print 
direct  from  the  negative  or  of  an  enlarged 
negative — ^and  this  being  the  case,  the 
exact  size  of  the  original  negative  is  not  of 
much  consequence.     The  enlargement 
can  be  made  just  as  readily  from  a  3 J  x 
4\  as  from  a  4  x  5,  and  just  as  con- 
veniently from  a  2  J  X  3i  plate  as  from  a 
3  J  X  4^.    The  only  difficulty  that  may  be 
felt  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  plate  is  that 
possibly  the  image  will   not  stand  the 
extra  amount  of  magnification  required. 
Suppose  the  ultimate  result  is  to  be  a 
10x12  enlargement,  then  a  4x5  image 
must  be  enlarged  two  and  a  half  times, 
a  3J  X  4j  three  times,  and  a  2 J  x  3^  image 
about  three  and  two-third  times.    These 
differences  are  not  so  very  great,  but  it 
is  obvious  that  if  the  2^  x  3  J  image  was 
made  with  an  inferior  lens  to  the  quarter- 
plate  image,  then  the  enlargement  is  cer- 
tian  not  to  be  so  good  as  regards  defini- 
tion.   If  perfect  definition  is  wanted  in 
the  enlargement,  then  the  smaller  camera 
must  have  a  lens  of  the  very  best  quality, 
and,   as   the   smaller   the   camera   the 
greater  is  the  amount  of  enlargement  re- 
quired,  the  necessity  for  a  good  lens 
becomes  more  and  more  imperative  as 
the  size  of  the  camera  is  reduced.    In 
pictorial  work  such  a  high  standard  of 
definition  may,  of  course,  not  be  wanted, 
and  then  very  excellent  results  can  be 
obtained   when   the   small  negative   is 
made  with  a  moderately  good  lens,  such 
as  that  supplied  in  the  cheaper  varieties 
of  small  cameras,  and  those  who  cannot 
afford  the  more  expensive  types  of  appa- 
ratus should  remember  that  an  R.R.  or 
aplanat  lens  of  good  quality  is  capable 
of  producing  very  fine  results  indeed. 
Quite  as  good  as  can  be  wished  for  in 
ordinary  work,  even  though  not  equal  to 
the  results  possible  with  a  fine  anastig- 
mat,  such  as  a  Tessar,  Cooke,  or  Goerz. 
After  all,  the  main  advantage  of  the  an- 
astigmat  to  the  ordinary  worker  is  its 
extra  rapidity,  which  is  of  more  impor- 
tance to  him  than  its  power  of  giving 


extra  fine  definition.  The  R.R.  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected  to  give  good  re- 
sults at  apertures  larger  than  f-8,  while 
some  of  the  best  anastigmats  will  give  as 
good  results  as  can  be  desired  at  f-4.5. 
Still,  f-8  is  large  enough  for  most  ordi- 
nary hand  camera  work  if  we  leave  out 
special  subjects  which  require  especially 
short  exposure.  With  this  aperture  we 
cannot  expect  anything  from  exposures 
of  one  hundredth  of  a  second  excepting 
on  the  sea  in  fine  weather,  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  the  most  useful  general  expo- 
sure is  from  ^  to  -^  second,  and  an  f-8 
lens  is  quite  rapid  enough  if  shorter 
exposures  than  -^  are  never  employed. 
It  should  be  remembered  also  that  many 
shutters  in  common  use  will  not  give 
shorter  exposures  than  about  ^  second, 
so  with  such  shutters  very  large  apertures 
cannot  be  used,  even  if  available,  imless 
the  conditions  of  lighting,  etc.,  are  ex- 
ceptionally bad. 

We  can  now  consider  some  of  the  pe- 
culiar advantages  of  the  small  camera. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  small  plate 
requires  only  a  lens  of  very  short  focal 
length,  some  of  the  troubles  that  beset 
the  4x  5  or  larger  plate  workers  are  ab- 
sent. Suppose  we  compare  a  4  x  5  cam- 
era fitted  with  a  six-inch  lens,  and  a  2jx 
3  J  camera  fitted  with  a  four- inch  lens, 
both  lenses  working  at  f-8.  Let  each 
camera  be  arranged  at  a  "fixed  focus," 
that  is,  let  it  be  fixed  at  such  an  extension 
that  as  many  different  distances  as  pos- 
sible are  in  sharp  focus  at  once.  With 
the  smaller  camera  and  the  four-inch 
lens  all  objects  beyond  about  nine  feet 
from  the  camera  right  up  to  infinity  will 
be  in  focus,  but  with  the  six -inch  lens 
only  objects  beyond  about  twenty  feet 
will  be  sharp.  But  in  most  subjects 
there  is  likely  to  be  an  important  object 
somewhere  between  the  distance  of  nine 
and  twenty  feet  that  we  wish  to  secure  in 
sharp  focus,  and  while  with  the  small 
camera  we  can  with  confidence  fire  away 
at  fixed  focus,  with  the  larger  camera  we 
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must  specially  focus  on  this  object  to  get 
it  sharp.  Or,  again,  suppose  we  want  a 
sharp  image  of  an  object  8  feet  away. 
We  shall  have  to  especially  focus  for  this 
distance  with  each  camera,  and  working 
by  a  scale  to  a  distance  that  we  can  only 
estimate  is  an  operation  always  liable  to 
errors.  In  the  case  of  the  small  camera 
we  shall,  however,  secure  that  object  in 
good  focus  if  our  adjustment  is  correct 
for  any  object  between  6  and  15  feet 


away,  whereas  with  the  larger  camera 
the  adjustment  must  be  correct  for  any 
object  between  7  and  10  feet  away.  In 
other  words,  we  have  three  times  as 
much  latitude  with  the  four-inch  lens  as 
with  the  six-inch  one,  and  so  the  chances 
of  securing  what  we  want  are  much 
greater.  This  latitude  is  due  to  what  is 
called  depth  of  field,  which  is  greater 
with  a  short  focus  lens  than  with  one  of 
long  focus. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  A  MEANS  OF  ARTISTIC  EXPRESSION  * 


The  question  as  to  whether  photogra- 
phy is  entitled  to  be  considered  one  of 
the  fine  arts  is,  to  my  mind,  a  foolish  one ; 
but  if  it  were  asked  whether  photog- 
raphy might  be  utilized  as  a  medium  of 
artistic  expression  I  would  most  un- 
hesitatingly reply  in  the  affirmative.  It 
might  be  discussed  whether  sculpture 
or  painting  or  architecture  offered  the 
widest  scope  for  the  expression  of 
abstract  beauty,  but  it  would  be  admitted 
by  all  that  each  of  these  arts  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  the  expression  of  some  par- 
ticular aesthetic  quality.  Following  this 
line  of  argument,  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
prove  that  photography  is  capable  of 
expressing  certain  aesthetic  emotions  very 
completely.  That  its  sphere  is  strictly 
limited  I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit, 
but  I  consider  that  it  is  still  too  young  an 
art  to  have  its  scope  determined.  It  has 
not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  showing 
what  it  may  accomplish,  largely  because 
it  has  been  practised  by  the  wrong 
class  of  persons.  In  its  early  days  it  was 
taken  up  as  a  hobby  by  those  of  a  scienti- 
fic turn  of  mind,  who  found  in  the  process 
a  pleasant  outlet  for  the  exercise  of  their 
chemical  and  physical  knowledge,  with 

*  An  abridgment  of  a  paper  read  before  the 
Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  by  Mr.  J.  Craig 
Annan,  of  Glasgow. 


the  added  charm  that,  as  a  result  of  their 
operations,  they  obtained  pictures.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  accredited  artists 
looked  askance  at  these  performances, 
and  without  very  much  consideration 
concluded  that  the  process,  being  me- 
chanical, was  only  capable  of  producing 
mechanical  results.  They  reasoned  that 
only  by  the  medium  of  the  human  hand 
could  the  divine  element  of  imagination 
be  introduced  into  a  picture;  but,  as  a 
side  light  on  the  probable  correctness  of 
their  conclusions,  I  may  remind  you  that 
many  of  the  same  class  were  absolutely 
assured  that  Whistler  was  an  impertinent 
charlatan.  Times  have  changed,  how- 
ever, and  the  present  generation  is 
producing  a  new  type  of  intelligence, 
which  combines  a  cultured  artistic 
sense  with  a  capacity  for  chemical  ma- 
nipulation, with  the  result  that  there  is 
gradually  being  evolved  a  new  art  craft 
which  is  called  pictorial  photography. 
That  the  progress  of  the  movement  is 
comparatively  slow  is  not  surprising  when 
one  considers  that  so  far  the  productions 
of  the  movement  have  not  achieved  any 
commercial  status,  and  consequently  few 
men  of  genius  have  been  willing  to  apply 
themselves  seriously  to  an  art  which 
promises  so  little  in  return  for  their 
efforts.     I  make  no  complaint  on  this 
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score.  One  cannot  expect  the  patron  to 
anticipate  the  performance.  The  diffi- 
culties in  the  path  of  the  would-be  patron 
are  obvious.  By  photography  it  is  so 
easy  to  make  a  picture  distinctly  re- 
sembling a  fine  thing,  and  so  compara- 
tively easy  to  produce  duplicate  copies, 
that  collectors  are  to  be  excused  if  they 
are  chary  in  venturing  into  this  new 
sphere  of  work.  At  the  same  time,  I  am 
convinced  that  we  will  never  know  the 
possibilities  of  pictorial  photography 
until  the  reward  of  success  is  sufficient 
to  attract  the  highest  artistic  talent  into 
the  arena  of  effort. 

But  even  from  the  first  there  have 
not  been  wanting  prophets  who  had  the 
clearness  of  vision  to  see  the  possibilities 
of  the  new  methods  and  the  capacity 
to  prove  with  considerable  fuhiess  the 
faith  that  was  in  them.  The  greatest  of 
these,  I  am  proud  to  say,  was  our  fellow- 
coimtryman,  David  Octavius  Hill,  R.  S. 
A.,  who  spent  three  of  the  best  years  of 
his  life  in  making  a  noble  series  of  pho- 
tographic portraits  in  a  studio  on  the 
Calton  Hill,  Edinburgh.  During  the 
years  1843-4-5  he  was  so  much  engrossed 
in  his  photographic  work  that  he  scarcely 
put  brush  to  canvas,  but  at  the  end  of 
that  period  financial  considerations  com- 
pelled his  return  to  his  work  as  a  painter. 
It  is  an  interesting  commentary  on  the 
comparative  appreciation  of  his  two 
methods  of  artistic  expression  that, 
whereas  he  is  rarely  remembered  even  by 
the  members  of  the  Academy  of  which  he 
was  for  many  years  the  honored  secre- 
tary, there  is  no  civilized  country  where 
his  name  is  not  revered  by  all  students  of 
pictorial  photography  as  the  first  great 
executant  of  the  craft. 

I  will  now  have  much  pleasure  in 
submitting  to  you  some  of  his  portraits 
upon  the  screen,  and  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  he  possessed  in  great 
measure  the  power  of  seeing  grandly. 
His  compositions  are  of  the  noble  order 
which  only  a  great  mind  can  conceive, 


and  what  is  of  special  interest  to  us  at 
present  is,  that  he  found  his  medium 
capable  of  expressing  his  noble  thoughts. 
In  a  lantern  slide  it  is  only  possible  to 
exhibit  certain  qualities,  such  as  the  com- 
position of  line,  the  d[isposition  of  the 
masses,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  light 
and  shade.  Hill  had  not  at  his  command 
the  beautiful  printing  methods  which  are 
now  available,  though  still  rarely  util- 
ized, but  I  ask  your  attention  to  the  fine 
qualities  which  his  prints  exhibit,  and 
indeed,  in  the  whole  of  my  address  I  ask 
you  to  consider  the  possibilities  which  are 
suggested  in  the  pictures  I  shall  show 
you,  more  than  the  actual  results  which 
have  so  far  been  achieved.  To  my 
mind  the  art  or  craft  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
Hill's  work  proves  that  it  had  a  healthy 
birth.  It  has  had  but  indifferent  foster- 
mothers;  but  I  think  it  is  now  emerging 
into  a  vigorous  youth,  especially  among  a 
small  group  of  our  transatlantic  brethren, 
and  I  sincerely  believe  it  has  before  it  a 
virile  manhood.  I  believe  the  influence 
of  Whistler  to  have  been  the  most 
potent  cause  of  its  recent  development, 
and  in  this  connection  I  have  pleasure  in 
showing  you  the  only  writing  of  the 
master  on  the  subject — I  took  the  liberty 
of  presenting  him  with  a  few  reproduc- 
tions of  Hill's  portraits  and  you  can  read 
on  the  screen  his  reply : 

no  Rue  du  Bag,  Paris. 

Dear  Sir: 

How  very  kind  and  nice  of  you  to 
send  me  those  most  curiously  attractive 
photographs — ^I  should  more  simply  say 
pictures,  for  they  certainly  are  pictures, 
and  very  fine  ones,  too. 

Pray  accept  my  best  thanks,  for  your 
present,  and  for  the  flattering  thought 
that  prompted  it. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

J.  M'Neil  Whistler. 

May  26,  1893. 

I  have  referred  to  the  imagination  as 
being  the  chief  factor  in  the  equipment 
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of  the  pictorial  photographer,  and  you 
rtiay  ask  what  part  imagmation  can  play 
in  a  mechanical  process.  It  appears  to 
me  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  aesthetic 
imagination:  One  which  evolves  a 
scheme  of  beauty  from  the  inner  con- 
sciousness and  expresses  itself  in  color 
schemes  and  compositions  based  upon, 
although  sometimes  distantly,  the  ap- 
pearance of  natural  objects;  and  one 
which  enables  its  possessor  to  observe 
the  perfect  schemes  which  nature  oc- 
casionally provides,  and  which  are  cap- 
able of  realization  by  means  of  apparatus 
and  processes.  The  point  I  wish  to 
emphasize  is,  that  to  produce  the  best 
possible  work  of  art  in  photography  it  is 
essential  that  the  worker  should  have 
artistic  abilities  of  the  highest  order,  or  in 
other  words  a  photographic  picture  can- 
not be  of  a  higher  order  than  the  in- 
telligence of  the  photographer. 

The  art  of  etching  had  a  Rembrandt 
to  exploit  it  in  its  early  days,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  the  position  of  photog- 
raphy as  a  vehicle  of  artistic  expression 
cannot  be  determined  until  it  has  been 
seriously  practised  by  a  master.  Mean- 
time, if  I  cannot  show  you  the  work  of  an 
absolute  master,  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
show  you  in  the  series  of  slides  which 
I  have  prepared,  that  something  has 
already  been  accomplished. 

The  first  is  a  self-portrait  by  Eduard 
Steichen,  and  the  slide  is  a  reproduc- 
tion of  what  is  termed  a  gum  print.    The 


peculiar  quality  of  a  gum  print  is,  that 
at  one  stage  of  the  process  of  production 
the  print  is  in  a  soft  state,  somewhat  ana- 
logous to  a  recently  painted  oil  picture, 
and  while  it  is  in  this  state  liberties  may 
be  taken  with  it  by  rubbing  off  portions 
of  the  semi-fluid  picture.  This  process 
has  been  a  very  popular  one  with  many 
workers  during  the  last  few  years,  owing 
to  the  facility  which  it  affords  to  alter 
unsatisfactory  details,  but  it  is  a  method 
which  is  only  safe  in  exceptionally  com- 
petent hands,  and  I  regret  to  say  that 
many  of  its  present-day  votaries  cannot 
be  so  characterized. 

Interesting  as  these  gum  prints  may 
be,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  most  perfect  work  has  been  and  will 
be  done  in  pure  photography,  for  the 
reason  that  by  pure  photography  one 
may  reproduce  objects,  with  all  their 
contours,  tones,  and  modelling,  with 
absolute  fidelity.  It  follows  that,  if  the 
photographer  has  the  power  to  see  the 
exquisitely  beautiful  in  nature  and  is 
master  of  the  technique  of  his  craft,  he 
has  the  power  to  reproduce  on  surfaces 
those  qualities  of  form  and  tone  in  a 
more  perfect  way  than  is  possible  by  any 
other  method ;  but  as  soon  as  the  hand 
is  permitted  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  photograph,  the  automatic  perfection 
is  destroyed  and  the  resulting  hybrid 
picture  must  rely  upon  other  qualities 
to  justify  its  existence. 
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Mounting  has  always  been  the  bane 
of  my  photographic  existence,  writes 
Mr.  F.  Weston  in  the  Photographic 
Monthly.  Many  mountants  are  either 
too  moist  and  cockle  the  mount,  or  too 
thick,  so  that  by  the  time  one-half  of  a 
large  print  is  pasted  over  the  other  half 


is  dry.  After  frantic  energy,  during 
which  one's  fingers  and  everything 
around  one  get  nicely  sticky,  including 
often  the  face  of  the  print  itself,  the  pic- 
ture is  quickly  pressed  or  squeegeed  on 
to  the  first  border  mount  and  placed 
under  the  heaviest  weight  available,  such 
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as  a  large  book  or  sewing  machine. 
This  proceeding  is  gone  through  for  each 
border  mount  until  the  whole  is  com- 
plete, when  it  is  often  foimd  that  some  of 
the  edges  are  not  adhering  properly.  A 
little  paste  has  then  to  be  insinuated  un- 
der the  edge,  a  portion  frequently  being 
deposited  on  the  print  or  mounts.  Some- 
times the  print  begins  to  come  away  in  the 
middle,  when  one  has  either  to  put  up 
with  it  or  else  float  the  print  off  in  water 
and  begin  again. 

For  these  reasons  I  always  coveted  the 
possession  of  a  dry-mounting  machine; 
but  my  pocket  was  not  long  enough  to 
afford  such  an  expensive  trifle.  I  also 
noticed  that  even  the  lucky  owners  of 
these  luxuries  seemed  to  have  some  dif- 
ficulty in  trimmmg  the  tissue  and  prints 
or  border  mounts  just  right,  as  a  little 
shiny  edge  often  showed  on  one  side  or 
the  other.  I  therefore  combined  several 
ideas  that  I  gleaned  from  various  sources 
and  tried  the  following  method,  since 
when,  comparatively  speaking,  I  have 
got  along  quite  happily. 

Take  ordinary  shellac  and  dissolve  it  in 
wood  alcohol,  using  just  enough  spirit 
to  cover  the  shellac,  adding  more  if  neces- 
sary;  but  the  solution  must  be  as  thick  as 
possible.  Before  beginning  operations, 
the  bottle  is  stood  in  hot  water  until 
the  mixture  is  nicely  liquid.  The  print, 
which  must  be  untrimmed,  should  be 
pinned  face  downward  on  a  drawing- 
board,  preferably  with  clean  paper  be- 
tween. This  avoids  the  necessity  for 
holdmg  the  print  while  painting  on  the 
solution,  and  prevents  any  of  the  latter 
getting  on  to  the  face  of  the  picture.  The 
print  should  be  imtrimmed,  so  that  there 
may  be  parts  through  which  pins  can  be 
stuck  without  harm.  A  good  coating  of 
the  solution  should  be  given,  but  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  get  too  thick  a 
layer  near  the  edges,  as,  when  heated  and 
pressed,  a  little  may  be  squeezed  out. 
As  soon  as  the  solution  is  dry,  which  will 
be  after  only  a  few  minutes,  the  print  can 


be  trimmed  in  the  usual  way,  either  with 
a  trimming  knife  or  guillotine  cutter.  It 
should  then  be  mounted  on  the  first 
border  mount,  which  should  be  larger  all 
round  than  required,  eventually  to  allow 
of  its  being  pinned  down  in  the  same  way 
as  the  print  was  in  the  first  place. 

To  make  the  print  adhere  to  the 
mount  heat  and  pressure  must  be  used. 
These  are  obtained  by  means  of  the 
simple  household  iron,  which  should  be 
so  hot  that  the  hand  cannot  quite  bear  to 
touch  it.  The  print  is  placed  on  the 
moimt,  covered  with  a  sheet  of  blotting- 
paper,  and  the  iron  is  pressed  hard  and 
worked  round  over  it.  If  the  heat  and 
pressure  are  sufficient  (the  strength  of  a 
Sampson  is  not  necessary),  the  print  will 
be  brought  into  perfect  contact  with  the 
moimt,  which  can  then  be  coated  and 
trimmed  in  the  same  way  as  the  print; 
and  so  on  for  each  moimt  imtil  the  whole 
is  completed. 

Should  you  find  that  you  cannot  judge 
the  heat  of  the  iron  and  that  the  blotting- 
paper  sticks  to  the  prints,  you  must  take 
extra  precautions.  Instead  of  the  blot- 
ting-paper use  the  oiled  paper  supplied 
for  letter-copying  presses,  and  for  heating 
the  irons  employ  the  following  method: 
Fill  a  baking  tin  with  water  and  boil  it  on 
the  kitchen  fire  or  gas-stove.  The  irons 
should  be  placed  in  it  on  thin  pieces  of 
wood. 

They  will  then  be  heated  to  212®, 
the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  beyond 
which  they  cannot  go  unless  the  sticks 
get  displaced  and  the  irons  stand  on  the 
bottom  of  the  tin,  when  of  course  they 
would  get  hotter  than  the  water.  They 
dry  almost  as  soon  as  taken  from  the  tin. 
The  only  drawback  to  this  system  is  that 
the  kitchen  is  soon  filled  with  steam, 
which  may  bring  upon  you  the  wrath  of 
the  domestic  authorities,  unless  they  can 
be  inveigled  into  joining  in  the  proceed- 
ings. In  my  own  case,  my  wife,  fortu- 
nately, is  as  ardent  a  photographer  as 
myself. 
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Caxe  should  be  taken  that  no  water 
remains  on  the  top  of  the  iron  when 
using  it,  as  if  any  gets  spilt  on  the  oiled 
paper  or  print  the  results  will  be  disas- 
trous. 

Should  proper  adhesion  not  be  ef- 
fected, although  sufficient  heat  and  pres- 
sure have  been  applied,  you  will  probably 
find  that  the  solution  is  too  thin,  or  that 
the  mounts  are  damp.  They  should  be 
absolutely  bone  dry.  If  several  border 
mounts  are  used,  making  the  print  and  its 
supports  very  thick,  the  edges  on  two 
sides  should  first  be  ironed  down  from  in 
front  to  ensure  position,  and  then,  turn- 


ing the  print  over  face  downward,  the 
heat  and  pressure  should  be  applied 
through  the  back  of  the  last  mount.  If 
at  any  time  some  portion  of  the  print 
or  the  mounts  comes  away  from  its 
support,  it  can  always  be  ironed  down 
without  difficulty;  and  should  any  of  the 
solutions  get  on  the  face  of  the  print  or 
the  mounts  it  can  be  rubbed  off  with 
ateorbent  cotton  or  a  brush  dipped  in 
wood  alcohol. 

This  is  the  best  and  cheapest  method 
of  mounting  I  have  come  across  for  the 
large  majority  who  do  not  possess  mount- 
ing machines. 
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(Concluded  from  page  246.) 

In  the  June  issue  of  this  magazine 
attention  was  called  to  the  report  on 
the  National  Academy  of  Photography, 
which  is  to  be  handed  in  at  the  Mil- 
waukee Convention,  July  12  to  16, 1910. 
The  object  of  the  publicity  is  to  attract 
to  it  the  attention  of  our  members,  to 
enable  them  to  give  it  some  prior  thought, 
so  that  if  legislation  is  at  that  time 
attempted,  all  previous  consideration 
would  be  of  advantage. 

In  the  issue  mentioned  there  were, 
among  other  things,  a  brief  history  of 
the  movement,  the  basic  principle  which 
underlies  it,  together  with  some  views  of 
the  writer  relative  to  a  matter  of  senti- 
ment, an  acknowledgment  of  which 
would  be  a  call  to  the  support  of  the 
Academy  prior  to  and  subsequent  to  its 
inauguration. 

While  the  writer,  with  others,  may 
concede  this  to  be  the  case,  and  in 
consequence  is  inclined  to  give  all  the 
support  he  can  to  the  movement,  there 


are  other  reasons  why  it  should  be 
supported;  and,  as  presenting  another 
viewpoint,  the  writer  will  mention  such 
as  may  occur  to  him  at  the  present 
moment. 

Although  bringing  the  matter  forward 
featiu'es  a  point  which  thus  far  he  has 
been  very  careful  not  to  bring  forward, 
as  it  is  so  much  at  variance  with  the 
views  he  prefers  should  prevail,  yet  he 
realizes  that  there  are  some  extremely 
practical  men  in  our  ranks  (many  of 
whom  are  not  deficient  in  ideality, 
either),  who  wish  to  see  if  there  be  any 
call  for  supporting  a  movement  from 
the  point  of  view  of  self-irUeresty  entirely 
devoid  of  sentiment  or  the  pursuit  of 
abstract  ideals. 

Self-interest  may  mean  the  honor  or 
financial  benefit,  or  both,  to  an  indi- 
vidual or  groups  of  men.  Boiled  down, 
it  would  mean  these  benefits  to  the 
reader  of  this  paper.  That  is  putting 
things  on  a  strongly  defined  basis, 
entirely  removed  from  the  welfare  of 
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photography  as  an  art;  but  let  us  see 
how  things  shape  from  this  angle  of 
self-interest. 

While  the  better  class  of  photographers 
are  more  or  less  careful  to  preserve  the 
imwritten,  but  none  the  less  supported, 
code  of  ethics  maintained  by  other 
bodies  of  professional  men,  with  few 
exceptions,  we  rarely  fail,  if  good  busi- 
ness men,  to  avail  ourselves  of  every 
honorable  means  of  self-exploitation, 
when  such  can  be  efifected  so  that  it  is 
not  too  "raw."  We  may  or  may  not 
cover  our  noteheads  with  pictures  of 
m^edals,  but  we  ofttimes  plead  guilty  to 
smaU  type  insertions  upon  them,  statmg 
that  they  have  been  received,  and  ex- 
hibit them  on  the  walls  of  our  studios 
and  in  various  other  ways  give  publicity 
to  their  existence. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  line  of  de- 
marcation is  hard  to  define  as  to  what 
we  should  or  should  not  do;  but  we  try 
legitimately  to  do  what  is  dignified,  even 
if  it  savor  of  aggressiveness,  impelled  by 
the  necessity  of  self-interest — ^the  success 
of  our  business.  If  we  give  publicity  to 
the  receipt  of  medals,  and  feel  we  are 
justified  in  doing  so,  if  not  improperly 
accomplished,  would  not  the  fact  that 
the  reader  may  be  one  who  might  pos- 
sibly be  honored  by  being  selected  an 
academician  or  an  associate  member  of 
a  National  Academy  of  Photography 
also  present  an  asset  upon  which  to  do 
business? 

By  precedent  established  in  degrees 
conferred  by  colleges  and  other  learned 
bodies,  and  by  various  academies  of  art, 
initials  are  properly  used  after  names  in 
certain  cases,  without  the  question  of 
good  taste  arising,  and  without  the  dan- 
ger of  criticism  being  justly  tenable. 

We  may  not  parade  the  fact  on  all 
occasions,  as  did  a  man  seen  at  the  last 
St.  Louis  Convention,  strutting  around 
the  hall  with  an  Aristo  gold  medal  sus- 
pended high,  and  against  a  black  vest,  yet 
in  a  perfectly  proper  way  these  initials 


could  be  used  with  great  profit,  since 
they  would  command  respect  and  es- 
teem in  the  eyes  of  an  appreciative  line 
of  patrons. 

Self-interest  also  concerns  us  in  re- 
sults possible  of  accomplishment,  if 
the  contemplated  move  is  succesisfully 
undertaken.  These  are  of  indirect 
advantage.  In  this  especial  instance, 
it  is  personal  to  the  masses,  for  there 
are  comparatively  very  few  who  could 
qualify  in  an  academic  race.  We  would 
be  indirectly  benefited  by  the  upbuilding 
of  photography  in  the  eyes  of  the  public 
by  the  superior  work  naturally  expected 
to  be  made  by  the  academicians,  and  by 
their  public  exhibitions,  and  such  other 
publicity  or  educational  work  as  they 
may  undertake;  the  result  of  concerted 
action  upon  constructive  work  intelli- 
gently conceived  and  worked  out.  Any- 
thing that  would  tend  to  dignify  pho- 
tography would  also  tend  to  dignify  all 
the  better  men  following  that  profession. 

The  higher  the  standard  that  could  be 
set  and  maintained,  the  greater  the  re- 
ward. Do  not  make  the  mistake  of 
thinking  that  the  only  one  who  profits 
is  the  maker  of  the  picture,  even  if  made 
by  a  competitor.  The  art  is  benefited 
and  attention  is  drawn  to  a  fact  or  con- 
dition that  exists,  and  the  public  mind 
immediately  looks  to  see  if  its  favorite 
photographer  is  associated  with  such 
progressive  movements.  It  behooves 
us,  if  temporarily  eclipsed,  to  be  some- 
where in  evidence.  Our  inning  may 
come  another  day.  It  never  will  if  we 
do  not  strive  to  be  in  the  vanguard  of 
such  movements,  rather  than  hopelessly 
in  the  rear. 

In  addition  to  drawing  the  public  eye 
to  the  better  class  of  work  made, 
through  the  Academy's  exhibits,  in 
which  pictures  acceptable  to  the  acade- 
micians and  others  not  members  would 
doubtless  be  accepted  and  exhibited, 
necessary  aggressive  steps  would  be 
taken  for  their  notice  and  appreciation. 
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These  are  the  educational  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  then-  labors  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  photographers  themselves. 
Following  in  the  lines  pursued  by  the 
academies  of  art  throughout  the  world 
for  the  last  two  centuries  or  more,  there 
would  probably  be,  as  soon  as  the  Acad- 
emy was  strong  enough  to  imdertake  it, 
lectures  on  art  applicable  to  photography 
and  education  in  other  lines  pertinent 
thereto.  It  may  not  be  on  the  same 
plane  as  deemed  most  advisable  for  our 
membership  in  oiu:  various  States  and 
the  Photographers'  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, but  would  be  on  a  higher  scale, 
where  oiu:  more  advanced  members 
would  be  those  most  directly  benefited. 

•This  would  not  necessarily  work  to 
the  disadvantage  of  associations  already 
in  existence,  either  in  a  diminution  of 
attendance  or  loyal  support.  It  would 
rather  work  to  the  advantage  of  both,  as 
the  Academy,  being  devoted  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  art  alone,  would  not  take 
up  or  handle  many  of  the  questions 
likely  now  to  be  more  properly  taken 
care  of  in  the  P.  A.  of  A.,  with  its  newly 
inaugurated  method  of  united  action  on 
necessary  matters  that  will  be  formu- 
lated for  the  benefit  of  professional  pho- 
tographers throughout  the  coimtry. 

It  may  be  asked  by  the  reader,  how  is 
the  Academy  to  imdertake  these  exhibi- 
tions— ^this  education  of  the  public  taste 
in  divers  ways — the  education  of  ad- 
vanced photographers  and  such  other 
progressive  work,  which,  as  readily  con- 
ceived, could  be  effected  by  a  body  con- 
sisting of  the  most  able  and  skilled  men 
in  the  profession. 

Without  going  deeply  into  the  matter, 
which  time  and  space  prevent,  the  com- 
mittee's solution  of  which  will  be  made 
known  in  a  few  weeks  anyhow,  it  is  im- 
doubtedly  meet  and  proper  to  state  here 
something  which  will  be  sufficiently  il- 
luminating as  to  show  the  reader  that 
your  support  is  called  for  a  project 
which  can  eventually  be  worked  out  if 


photographers  as  a  class  will  lend  their 
aid. 

Any  plan  would  be  nonsensical  which 
did  not  attempt  to  provide  a  method 
through  which  funds  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  properly  acquired  for 
such  work.  The  attempted  creation  of 
an  Academy  for  the  sole  object  of  placing 
a  certain  number  of  people  upon  a  ped- 
estal, however  worthy  they  may  be,  with 
no  duties  to  perform,  no  work  to  accom- 
plish, would  never  be  entertained  by  the 
Photographers'  Association  of  America. 

Before  attempting  a  solution  to  effect 
this,  it  was  "up  to  the  Committee"  to  do 
some  research  work,  in  order  that  any 
plan  proposed  may  be  founded  upon 
something  whence  success  has  formerly 
resulted,  and  to  adjust  the  same  to  fit 
the  conditions  that  exist  with  us.  Al- 
though this  has  taken  much  time,  and 
has  resulted  in  something  that  will  be 
offered  the  Association,  it  is  not  ex- 
pected to  go  through  as  reported  with- 
out some  changes,  where  the  committee 
may  not  rightly  have  interpreted  the  will 
of  the  majority  of  our  members. 

It  was  most  instructive,  however,  in 
tracing  the  moves  made,  the  steps  re- 
traced, and  other  advances  made  by  the 
wonderful  country  of  France  in  its  ef- 
forts to  become  the  leading  art  country 
of  the  world. 

For  over  two  centuries  she  persevered 
in  her  object,  withstanding  all  of  her 
own  internal  troubles,  each  generation 
succeeding  the  prior,  and  keeping  up 
without  a  break  their  construction  work, 
that  would  tend  toward  the  beautifying 
and  glorification  of  the  nation.*  She  en- 
couraged art  of  every  kind;  no  cessation 
of  vigilance  anywhere  on  any  line. 

In  this  work  France  was  united  by  the 
national  absorption  of  an  idea,  the 
maintenance  of  a  sentiment,  which  was 
that  the  beautiful  in  every  form,  be  it  in 
painting,  sculpture,  architectm*e,  or  in 
literature,  should  be  supported.  In  this 
were   united   the   plain   and   educated 
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people  alike,  their  nobles,  ministers  of 
state,  their  royalties.  It  made  no  differ- 
ence as  to  the  form  of  government; 
nothing  more  than  a  temporary  delay, 
as  of  a  day,  prevented  the  continuance 
of  the  work. 

While  her  art  was  young,  the  most 
promising  pupils  in  their  academy  were 
sent  to  Rome,  the  then  leading  centre  of 
art,  and  kept  there  for  years  by  their 
government,  who  paid  all  their  expenses 
of  living  and  instruction  that  they  might 
advance  in  knowledge  and  return  to 
embellish  their  own  country  by  their 
work.  They  were  satisfied  and  con- 
tented if  their  pupils  succeeded,  as  many 
of  them  did  and  wandered  to  other 
countries,  where  they  received  honors 
at  other  courts.  They  sooner  or  later 
came  back  and  made  for  their  native 
country  the  works  of  painting,  sculptiure, 
and  architectiure  which  even  today  shed 
glory  upon  that  period.  It  seems  at 
times  that  the  people  of  France  were  in- 
diflEerent  what  money  was  spent,  where 
it  went,  or  if  value  were  ever  received, 
so  long  as  it  went "  for  art,  for  art's  sake.'' 

The  encouragement  and  support  of 
art  in  England,  and  the  final  establish- 
ment of  thefa:  Royal  Academy  of  London, 
was  owing  to  their  sovereign,  to  whom 
only  were  they  responsible,  and  who 
made  up  their  deficiencies  for  about 
twelve  years,  after  which  time,  for  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  they  have 
so  conducted  things  that  their  work,  the 
establishment  of  the  English  School  of 
Painting,  has  been  effected  without 
again  calling  upon  any  sovereign  for  any 
further  aid.  Their  success  has  been  at- 
tained through  having  been  housed  at 
the  government's  expense,  without  being 
imder  the  control  of  then-  government, 
a  peculiarly  favorable  condition  existing 
which  rendered  effective  such  plans  as 
they  may  enter  into.  They  must  have 
been  imexceptionably  good  business 
men,  all  these  years,  for  their  work  has 
been  great,  and  the  English  School  pre- 


sents some  of  the  most  satisfying  pictures 
ever  made. 

Their  first  president,  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, must  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
prestige  in  its  earlier  days,  and  his  dis- 
courses to  his  students  are  the  text-books 
of  students  at  the  present  time.  The 
Royal  Academy  of  London  seemed  to 
have  availed  itself  of  all  the  privi- 
lege of  its  Royal  charter,  since  little 
information  is  obtainable  as  to  its  self- 
government. 

The  foundation  of  art  in  this  coimtry 
was  the  establishment  of  an  academy  in 
1806,  which  after  a  time,  owing  to  the 
method  of  government,  comparable  to  a 
close  conservative  corporation,  soon 
broke  up,  since  those  in  authority  were 
not  representative  in  embodying  the 
ideas  of  artists,  upon  whom  they  de- 
pended. The  creation  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  after  two  or  three 
minor  changes,  was  then  effected,  and 
the  Academy  building  was  constructed 
at  the  time  of  oiu:  Civil  War.  In  fact,  the 
comer-stone  was  to  be  laid  a  day  or  so 
following  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincohi,  but  was  temporarily  postponed. 

All  things  considered,  it  seems  that  the 
establishment  of  that  Academy,  which 
availed  itself  of  all  obtainable  knowledge 
from  England,  France,  Italy,  etc.,  and 
has  worked  out  a  method  which  is  fa- 
miliar to  our  country,  seems  most  desir- 
able for  us  to  follow  in  the  establishment 
of  our  own.  They  had  experience  ga- 
lore, about  government  by  others  than 
artists,  and  had  seen  the  beauty  of  a 
century  of  successful  life  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  London,  to  warrant  them 
in  running  their  own  Academy.  To 
raise  funds,  they  piursue  a  plan  most 
effective,  resulting  in  increased  prestige, 
rather  than  the  reverse. 

Our  Committee  is  in  hopes  that  oiu: 
own  Academy,  if  established,  will  be 
most  successful,  it  being  the  first  one 
known  ever  to  have  been  attempted  in 
any  country. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  TILES. 


The  blue  print  process  is  one  of  the 
oldest  photographic  methods,  and  one  of 
the  simplest.  It  does  not  lend  itself  very 
well  to  pictorial  work,  pure  and  simple, 
but  it  was  very  successfully  put  to  a 
decorative  purpose  by  Afr.  W.  H. 
Smith,  who  demonstrated  before  the 
Croydon  Camera  Club  how  to  make 
imitation  Dutch  tiles  by  its  aid. 

The  advantages  of  the  process  as 
pointed  out  by  him  were  cheapness  and 
the  ease  with  which  the  paper  could  be 
prepared  at  home.  The  secret  of  getting 
such  prints  as  he  showed  consisted 
merely  of  the  use  of  freshly  made  paper 
developed  in  a  suitable  acid  bath. 

The  paper  is  first  sized  with  gelatine 
in  the  form  of  cold  jelly,  which  is  rubbed 
into  the  paper  with  a  pledget  of  muslin 
until  the  sheet  of  paper  lies  quite  flat 
and  damp.  The  sensitizei;  consists  of 
two  solutions:  (a)  a  twenty  per  cent, 
solution  of  ferri-ammonium  citrate,  and 
(b)  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  potassium 
ferricyanide.  For  use,  equal  parts 
of  each  are  taken  and  mixed  together. 
Unmixed,  the  solutions  keep  well.  A 
small  quantity  of  the  sensitizer  (about 
three  drams  for  a  sheet  26x20)  is  poured 
on  the  freshly  sized  paper,  and  spread 
evenly  with  a  brush  improvised  from  a 
piece  of  celluloid  doubled  in  half  with  a 
piece  of  muslin  stretched  over  it.  When 
the  siurface  moisture  has  disappeared, 
the  paper  may  be  hung  up  to  dry,  after 
which  it  is  ready  for  printing.  The 
sensitizing  must,  of  course,  be  done 
by  artificial  light,  and  the  reason  for 
doing  it  immediately  after  sizing  when 
the  paper  is  damp  is  that  it  is  much 
easier  then  to  get  an  even  coating  than 
when  the  paper  is  dry. 

Printmg  is  done  in  the  usual  way,  and 
there  is  a  visible  image.  When  taken 
from  the  frame  the  print  is  developed 


either  in  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  in  a  bath  of  acetic 
add  of  the  same  strength.  The  color 
given  by  these  two  baths  differ.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  gives  more  half-tone,  and  so 
is  very  suitable  for  prints  from  hard 
negatives.  If  the  paper  has  been  over 
printed  it  may  be  dipped  into  plain 
water  before  putting  it  into  the  acid 
bath.  Development  is  complete  in  a 
very  short  time,  and  then  the  print  may 
be  hung  up  to  diy . 

For  making  tUes  the  prints  should  be 
6  in.  square,  and  great  care  should  be 
exercised  in  choosing  suitable  subjects. 
The  main  picture  need  not  occupy  the 
whole  tile.  Mr.  Smith  showed  many 
with  the  main  subject  occupying  the 
centre  4  in.  square,  and  the  inch  margin 
with  a  geometric  design  printed  from  a 
negative  cut  out  of  black  paper,  and 
others  with  the  margins  merely  sunned 
down  in  various  ways.  The  print  is 
mounted  in  the  ordinary  manner  on  a 
6  in.  square  of  cardboard,  and  that  is 
glued  on  to  a  square  of  wood  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick.  To  complete  the  tile  it 
is  varnished  with  an  ordinary  white 
paper  varnish. 

The  tiles  may  be  made  up  into  panels 
by  having  a  frame  made  to  fit  the  num- 
ber required  from  a  narrow  oak  picture 
frame  moulding  of  a  perfectly  plain 
design.  The  tiles  are  put  into  this  as  a 
picture  would  be,  and  secured  in  their 
places  with  the  usual  thin  backing  of 
wood.  For  trays  the  frame  should  be 
furnished  with  a  glass  front  to  protect  the 
face  of  the  tiles,  which  would  otherwise 
be  stained  by  hot  liquids. 


The  completed  task  of  perseverance 
only  has  never  been  begun,  and  will 
remain  unfinished  to  eternity — a,  monu- 
ment of  good  will  and  foolishness. 
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One  of  the  commonest  defects  the 
ordinary  photograph  shows  is  the  force 
of  outline  of  the  figure  against  the  back- 
ground. A  good  general  rule  to  observe 
in  this  matter  is  that  the  figure  should 
always  merge  into  the  background  at 
some  part,  and  generally  in  more  places 
than  one.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  back- 
ground and  figure  be  made  parts  of  one 
scheme  of  light  and  shade.  The  diffi- 
culty of  getting  the  light  and  shade  of 
the  background  to  properly  relieve  the 
figure  is  one  that  frequently  occurs,  but 
for  half-lengths  and  bead  and  shoulder 
portraits  it  may  be  practically  overcome 
by  employing  a  number  of  grounds 
sUghtly  varied.  In  his  "Treatise  on 
Painting,"  Leonardo  da  Vinci  says: 
"  I  would  have  the  painter  to  accommo- 
date that  part  which  is  enlightened  so  as 
to  terminate  upon  something  dark,  and 
to  manage  the  dark  parts  so  that  they 
may  terminate  on  a  light  ground."  And 
in  another  place:  "The  ground  which 
surrounds  the  figures  in  any  painting 
ought  to  be  darker  than  the  light  part 
of  those  figures  and  lighter  than  the 
shadowed  part."  This  method  will  give 
the  maximum  of  relief,  and,  of  course, 
great  force  and  vigor  to  a  portrait,  but 
it  is  quite  evident  Leonardo  meant  it  to 
be  used  with  discretion,  for  in  another 
chapter  he  says:  "A  face  placed  in  the 
dark  part  of  a  room  acquires  great 
additional  grace  by  means  of  light  and 
shadow.  The  shadowed  part  of  the 
face  blends  with  the  darkness  of  the 
ground,  and  the  light  part  receives  an 
increase  of  brightness  from  the  open  air, 
the  shadows  on  this  side  becoming 
almost  insensible,  and  from  this  augmen- 
tation of  light  and  shadow  the  face  has 
much  relief,  and  acquires  great  beauty." 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  advocated  this 
relieving  of  dark  with  dark  and  light  with 
light  in  one  of  his  "Discourses."      Sir 
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Joshua,  however,  adopted  both  methods 
and  doubtless  selected  that  most  ap^ 
propriate  to  the  subject  of  his  portrait. 

This  appropriateness  or  "fitness"  is,  in 
.fact,  an  important  matter  often  lost  sight 
of.  Not  alone  in  choice  of  backgroimd 
and  force  of  lig^t  and  diade  generally 
should  discrimination  be  shown  between 
portraits  of  men  and  those  of  ladies  and 
children,  but  accessories  and  occupation 
require  thought.  The  observant  opera- 
tor finds  out  what  interests  the  sitter,  and 
so  secures  fitness,  or  no  incongruity  of 
pose,  expression,  or  occupation;  at  feast, 
this  must  be  so  if  portraits  are  to  be 
produced  expressing  individuality.  A 
footnote  to  Leonardo's  instructions  as 
to  representing  children,  old  men,  old 
women,  and  so  on  says:  "The  author 
here  speaks  of  unpolished  nature;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  from  such  subjects  only  that 
the  genuine  and  characteristic  opera- 
tions of  nature  are  to  be  leamt.  It  is  the 
efiFect  of  education  to  correct  the  natural 
peculiarities  and  defects,  and,  by  so 
doing,  to  assimilate  one  person  to  the 
rest  of  the  world."  The  tendency  in 
commercial  photography  is  to  eliminate 
"the  natural  peciUiarities  and  defects," 
and  though  one  aims  at  a  little  idealism, 
care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  reducing 
all  portraits  to  a  "  dead  level  of  common- 
place excellence/'  as  H.  P.  Robinson 
phrased  it. 

The  influence  of  the  background  on 
exposure  has  been  repeatedly  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Harold  Baker,  but  it  may  be  well 
to  note  the  points  to  which  he  has  called 
attention.  In  general  a  shorter  exposure 
may  be  given,  say  for  a  head  and  shoul- 
ders portrait  when  using  a  dark  back- 
ground than  when  a  light-gray  vignette 
ground  is  employed.  The  difference  is 
sometimes  as  much  as  between  one  and 
three  seconds.  All  the  lights  in  the  face 
are  accentuated  by  the  dark  ground,  and 
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care  should  be  taken  not  to  carry  such 
exposures  too  far  in  development,  or  a 
hard,  chalky  effect  is  produced. 

Ha\dng  considered  the  arrangement  of 
the  lines  in  the  picture,  and  the  disposi- 
tion or  scheme  of  light  and  shade,  we  are 
still  left  with  the  question  of  focussing  or 
the  sharpness  or  softness  of  definition. 

We  have  seen  that  the  lighting  may  be 
so  managed  as  to  emphasize  or  subdue 
certain  parts  of  the  subject,  but  it  will  be 
evident  that  a  diffused  or  softened  outline 
will  be  much  less  insistent  than  one  which 
is  sharp  and  clean-cut.  Certain  parts  of 
the  picture  call  for  a  sharp  rendering; 
others  of  less  importance  may  be  less 
sharp. 

As  a  general  rule,  for  the  best  pictorial 
effect,  nothing  should  be  really  quite 
sharp  except  the  eyes,  but  it  will  be 
found  in  the  case  of  commercial  work 
that  a  more  general  crispness  is  de- 
manded. It  is,  moreover,  almost  im- 
j)ossible  when  working  with  the  usual 
portrait  lens,  or  with  anastigmats, 
ajrfanats,  or  rectilinears,  even  at  large 
apertures,  to  keep  everything  except  the 
face  softened  in  definition.  Wherever 
any  part  of  the  subject  is  in  the  same 
plane  there  will  be  equal  definition.  In 
fact,  the  ability  to  arrange  the  figure 
suitably  with  regard  to  that  particular 
plane  which  the  lens  is  defining  is  one 
of  the  earliest  difficulties  met  with  in 
portraiture. 

The  more  nearly  important  parts  of 
the  figure  can  be  placed  in  the  one  plane, 
so  that  they  may  be  in  focus  at  the  same 
time  and  with  the  plate  in  its  normal 
position,  that  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
principal  axis  of  the  lens,  the  more 
accurate  will  be  the  proportions  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  picture;  the  hands 
will  be  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the 
face  and  so  on. 

The  swingback  may  sometimes  be  used 
to  get  parts  of  the  figure  into  focus  that 
are  in  another  plane  from  that  of  the  face, 
but  when  this  is  done  inaccuracies  of 


scale  are  at  once  introduced.  It  will  be 
apparent  that  if  the  head  is,  let  us  say, 
fifteen  feet  from  the  lens  and  is  sharply 
f ocussed,  and  if  the  hands  are  thirteen  feet 
six  inches  from  the  lens,  and  are  sharp  at 
the  same  time,  they,  will  be  represented 
on  a  slightly  larger  scale  than  the  face, 
just  as  a  print  which  is  being  copied  is 
brought  nearer  to  the  copying  lens  when 
we  wish  it  rather  larger  on  the  focussing 
screen.  If  the  hands  are  not  sharp, 
however,  owing  to  insufficient  depth  in 
the  large  aperture  lens,  and  we  employ 
the  swingback  to  make  them  so,  the 
scale  is  still  further  increased,  because  the 
focussing  screen  is  moved  farther  from 
the  lens,  and  the  rays  forming  the  image 
of  the  hands  diverge  still  farther  before 
reaching  the  screen.  This  is  the  case 
with  any  lens  used  for  every-day  practi- 
cal work  in  the  studio,  but  when  lenses 
of  too  short  focal  length  are  employed 
the  fault  exists  in  its  worst  form. 

I  have  not  seen  this  point  emphasized 
or  even  mentioned  in  any  articles  on  por- 
traiture, but  it  appears  to  me  an  impor- 
tant one,  and  a  frequent  cause  of  the 
complaint  that "  the  hands  are  too  large." 
It  is  one/  of  course,  with  which  anyone 
who  has^studied  the  optical  properties  of 
lenses  is  quite  familiar  in  theory. 

Harold  Baker  recommends  the  em- 
ployment of  the  side  swing  as  a  means  of 
getting  the  shoulders  in  focus,  presum- 
ably whenjthe  figure  is  turned  to  a  three- 
quarter  position.  The  swinging  of  the 
back  in  any  direction  in  taking  portraits 
seems  to  me  undesirable  and  likely  to 
produce  distortion.  The  following  simple 
experiment  may  be  tried:  Place  the 
camera  on  a  copying  board  and  adjust 
on  the  perpendicular  easel  a  perfectly 
•rectangular  piece  of  white  board,  such 
as  a  cabinet  mount.  Now,  with  the 
swingback  vertical  sharply  focus  this, 
and  then  swing  the  back,  either  verti- 
cally or  sideways.  The  image  of  the 
rectangular  mount  will  be  no  longer  true, 
but  wider  across  one  end  or  one  side 
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according  to  the  way  the  back  was  swung. 
This  can  be  measured,  and  what  occurs 
with  the  mount  must  equally  occur  with 
the  sitter. 

Apart  from  the  sharpness  of  the  pic- 
ture there  is  to  be  considered  the  amount 
of  detail  which  we  wish  to  render.  This, 
of  course,  depends  principally  on  the 
lighting,  and  to  some  extent  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  paper  on  which  we  propose 
printing,  but  it  is  affected  also  by  the 
length  of  the  exposure.  A  short  ex- 
posure will  tend  to  subdue  shadow  de- 
tails and  to  emphasize  the  gradations  of 
the  high  lights.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
longer  exposure  will  give  a  softer  result, 
and  the  shadows  will  be  more  broken  up. 
It  is  not  desirable  to  shorten  the  expo- 
sure to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce 
shadows  devoid  of  detail.  Such  a  course 
tends  to  give  heavy  shadows  with  no 
transparency  or  depth. 


The  exposure  demanded  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  will  depend  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Thus,  two  sitters  may  be  taken  in  rapid 
succession  with  an  xmaltered  light,  yet  the 
exposure  in  the  one  case  may  be  two  or 
three  times  that  in  the  other.  In  one  case 
we  may  have  a  lady  in  a  white  dress  in 
front  of  a  moderately  dark  ground.  Full 
strength  of  detail  in  the  backgroimd  is 
not  necessary,  but  sparkle  and  good 
gradation  are  wanted  in  the  dress.  The 
exposure  given  may  be  a  trifle  more  than 
the  dress  demands,  but  not  so  full  as  to 
flatten  the  high  lights  of  the  draperies, 
care,  of  course,  being  taken  not  to  develop 
to  too  great  density.  In  the  second  case, 
with  a  sitter  in  a  large  black  hat  and 
black  velvet  dress,  a  much  fuller  ex- 
posure will  be  needed,  because  strength 
of  detail  will  be  expected  in  what  are 
essential  parts  of  the  picture. 


STUDIO  ETHICS. 

Some  Remarks  by  Frank  Scott  Clark  before  the  Photographers' 

Association  of  Michigan. 


It  is  a  mistake  for  one  photographer 
to  copy  another.  You  should  be  crafts- 
man enough  to  create  a  style  entirely 
your  own.  It  will  cost  you  less  and  place 
you  at  once  on  a  higher  plane.  You 
have  all  the  raw  material  of  the  various 
manufacturers  to  draw  from. 

Don't  make  the  mistake  of  making  an 
overcharge  on  work  not  equal  to  those 
higher  up,  as  you  will  lose  it  through 
your  lack  of  strength  to  defend  what  you 
did  not  earn  with  your  own  ability. 

Half-hatched  plans  are  useless;  you'd 
better  throw  them  out.  Thoroughness 
is  the  vital  thing,  the  country  is  full  of 
those  who  do  not  achieve  what  they 
conceive.  Pay  strict  attention  to  small 
details  in  every  department  and  don't  be 


afraid  to  take  your  employee  into  your 
confidence,  explaining  calmly  to  him  his 
shortcomings,  and  if  he  be  the  right  sort 
and  grasps  your  well-directed  effort  to 
help  him  build  up  his  craftsmanship  to  a 
higher  degree,  he  will  in  turn  reciprocate 
by  taking  a  keener  interest  and  render 
you  the  same  service  with  the  same  spirit 
of  frankness. 

A  fairly  good  craftsman  will  say:  "I 
can  not  understand  how  Mr.  S —  is  able 
to  command  the  price  he  is  said  to  receive 
for  pictures."  I  will  say  to  the  profession 
that  we  are  not  all  equal,  sociaUy,  in- 
tellectually, or  physically.  Personality 
enables  one  to  maintain  his  higher  price 
with  much  less  difl&culty.  A  strong  per- 
sonality with  calmness  of  mind,  common 
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sense^  and  a  careful  exactness  of  your 
methods  employed  in  the  technical  part  of 
your  work  will  enable  you  to  receive 
just  as  much  as  Mr.  S —  when  you  have 
attained  his  state  of  perfection. 

A  physically  weak  man  can  make  him- 
self strong  by  patient  and  careful  train- 
ing; so  the  man  who  is  weak  in  his  work 
can  make  himself  strong  by  exercising 
himself  in  right  thinking.  Calmness  of 
mind  is  the  result  of  a  long  and  patient 
effort  of  self-control.  The  calm  man  can 
adapt  himself  to  others;  they  feel  they 
can  rely  upon  him. 

The  more  tranquil  a  man  the  greater 
his  success;  he  can  command  a  higher 
price,  for  he  is  a  better  salesman  than 
the  nervous,  irritable  man.  Fix  your 
thoughts  upon  the  faultless  performance 
of  your  duty;  you  should  conceive  of 
a  legitimate  purpose  and  accomplish 
it. 

Do  not  work  aimlessly,  begin  thinking 
with  purpose:  having  conceived  of  your 
purpose  you  should  work  out  a  straight 
pathway  to  achievement. 

Doubts  and  fears  should  be  put  aside, 
as  they  never  accomplish  anything. 
Purpose,  power  to  do,  and  all  well- 
directed  thoughts  stop  when  doubt  and 
fear  creep  in.  Remember  that  nothing 
comes  of  nothing,  and  they  who  have 
laid  up  no  materials  in  their  store  of 
knowledge  cannot  expect  much  from  a 
brainier,  much-travelled,  and  well-posted 
picture-buying  public.  They  can  oftener 
do  better  with  their  hand  cameras  and 
are  better  pleased  with  the  average  post 
card  than  much  of  the  miserably  de- 


veloped paper  prints  that  are  delivered 
as  examples  of  perfect  photography. 

Photographers  are  themselves  to  blame 
for  the  condition  of  their  business.  So 
much  rotten  work  has  been  shoved  out 
of  their  studios  that  many  people  are 
losing  respect  for  them.  There  is  noth- 
ing more  beautiful  than  perfection  in  the 
art  of  photography.  Too  many  workers 
have  been  trjring  to  copy  the  old  masters, 
using  as  their  guide  reproductions  and 
such  works  as  masters  in  art. 

These  studies  so  black  and  white  are 
only  fit  for  studies  in  composition.  The 
originals  are  soft  and  have  luminous 
shadows  full  of  beautiful  detail.  The 
photographer  has  copied  them  literally, 
making  the  hands,  arms,  and  back- 
grounds of  his  pictures  very  dark,  and,  in 
fact,  his  pictures  are  often  muddy  and 
dirty. 

It  requires  much  skill  to  so  carefully 
light  the  figure  that  the  parts  subdued 
will  keep  their  luminous  qualities,  and 
the  figure  will  have,  when  the  print  has 
been  completed,  its  complete  envelop- 
ment with  all  its  atmospheric  qualities. 
Pictures  possessing  these  ideal  qualities 
are  seldom  made  by  our  most  advanced 
craftsman.  They  can  be  made  by  much 
patience  and  great  skill,  and  when  such 
great  work  has  been  accomplished  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  an  overcharge. 
Don't  be  careless  in  selecting  your 
material.  Our  Michigan  Society  will 
not  grow  and  prosper  unless  its  members 
will  become  better  craftsmen.  Deliver 
your  work  like  a  master.  Ask  and  receive 
a  high  price. 


A  DRAWING-ROOM  DAY. 


The  French  say  we  take  our  pleasures 
sadly.  Maybe  we  do,  or  it  may  be  that 
our  polite  neighbors  do  not  give  us 
credit  for  what  little  imagination  we 
have. 


For  example,  if  a  Frenchman  saw  an 
Englishman  spend  the  whole  of  a  sum- 
mer's afternoon  looking  from  one  side  of 
Bond  Street  to  the  other,  making  him- 
self as  comfortable  a  seat  as  he  could 
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with  the  handle  of  his  umbrella,  the 
Frenchman  would  say,  "How  sadly  that 
riian  enjoys  himself!"  Yet  that  man 
might  still  be  having  a  good  time  of  it. 

Is  it  not  in  Bond  Street  where  the  ilUe 
of  the  photographic  profession  practise 
their  arts  ?  And  whenever  the  King  holds 
a  drawing-room,  are  not  the  arts  of  the 
Bond  Street  photographers  called  into 
play? 

From  his  seat  on  his  umbrella  handle 
the  sad  Englishman  soon  finds  out  where 
the  fun  is  most  furious,  for  there  is  the 
biggest  crowd  watching  the  cabs  empty 
themselves  of  Court  beauties.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  the  difference  in  the  fair 
sitters.  Some  seem  to  be  ashamed  of 
being  seen  by  such  common  people  as 
surround  the  cabs,  others  are  just  the 
opposite.  As  a  rule,  the  cab  load  con- 
sists of  the  fair  one,  her  mother  or  her 
aunt,  and  her  maid.  As  a  cab  draws 
near  the  door  the  porter  rolls  down  the 
red  carpet  How  rarely  the  cabmen 
make  mistakes  and  get  to  the  wrong 
photographers!  Who  knows  but  the 
cabbies  are  all  heavily  subsidized  by  the 
photographers!  Once  the  fair  beauty 
sets  her  feet  on  the  red  carpet  there  is  no 
turning  back,  for  cabby  has  by  that  time 
driven  off  to  make  room  for  the  next  one. 
How  quickly  the  beauties  follow  each 
other!  Wherever  do  the  photographers 
manage  to  put  such  crowds?  They 
must  have  long  suites  of  waiting  and 
dressing  rooms.  Then  after  a  time  the 
fair  ones  come  down  again,  and  the 
crowd  gets  a  much  better  view  than  be- 
fore. Down  goes  the  red  carpet  as  a 
carriage  with  two  cockaded  footmen 
drives  up.  The  crowd  peers  into  the 
doorway  as  much  as  it  can  for  the  two 
policemen  on  either  side.  Then  appears, 
instead  of  an  expected  beauty,  only  the 
photographer's  errand-boy  with  a  wine- 
basket  with  six  empty  bottles  on  his  arm. 
The  crowd  smiles  and  the  porter  rolls 
up  the  red  carpet.  It  must  be  thirsty 
work    making    pictures   at    such    high 


pressure.  Here  comes  a  Lifeguards- 
man  and  a  lady.  Is  it  out  of  courtesy 
to  his  fair  companion,  or  because  the 
cab  top  is  so  low,  that  he  takes  his  helmet 
off  before  he  gets  into  the  cab?  How 
thankful  he  must  be  that  he  lives  in  the 
twentieth  rather  than  in  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  century;  for  then  how  the  small 
boys  would  have  jeered  at  him  as  he 
would  have  been  hoisted  up  outside  the 
photographer's  studio  with  chain  and 
windlass!  How  difficult  it  would  have 
been  to  have  got  the  hook  at  the  end  of 
the  chain  to  hook  on  to  any  part  of  his 
armor;  and  what  a  weight  he  would 
have  been  for  the  poor  photographer 
turning  the  handle  at  the  top,  as  his 
gallant  sitter  neared  the  skylight! 

No;  there  is  not  much  sadness  in 
watching  outside  a  photographer's  door 
on  a  drawing-room  day,  imless  it  is  that 
the  flowers  in  the  bouquets  have  a  sor- 
rowful look;  already  they  seem  to  say,  ire 
are  going  off,  and  was  it  for  this  that  we 
came  into  the  world?  Then  someone 
drops  a  halfpenny  on  the  pavement,  and 
the  sad  one  on  his  umbrella  handle  finds 
his  thoughts  tiuned  from  trusaders  in 
suits  of  steel,  and  from  flowers  from  the 
Riviera,  to  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
and  he  finds  himself  mumbling:  "Thirty- 
two  sitters  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  If 
they  only  order  a  dozen  each  at  ten 
guineas  a  dozen,  that  works  out  at  three 
hundred  and  thirty-six  pounds;  not  a  bad 
day's  work."  Yet  there  are  people  who 
would  abolish  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
then  perhaps  there  would  be  no  drawing- 
rooms  and  no  Court  beauties  for  the 
Bond  Street  photographers  to  flourish 
on. — F.  M.  SuTCLiFFE,  in  The  Amateur 
Photographer. 


The  masterpiece  should  appear  as 
the  flower  to  the  painter,  perfect  in 
its  bud  as  in  its  bloom,  with  no  reason 
to  explain  its  presence,  no  mission  to 
fulfil,  a  joy  to  the  artist,  a  delusion 
to  the  philanthropist. 


WATER. 


Of  all  the  materials  used  in  photo- 
graphic work,  water  is  most  Lsirgely 
employed;  and  to  water  is  given  the  least 
attention  of  any  photographic  chemical. 

Water  is  a  chemical,  just  as  much  as 
p)n:o  or  citric  acid;  but  because  it  occurs 
so  abundantly  in  nature  we  are  apt  to 
overlook  this  point,  and,  in  fact,  to 
ignore  water  altogether,  and  to  look  upon 
it  as  merely  a  necessary  commodity. 

It  is  quite  a  common  thing  to  see  in 
published  formulae  the  recommendation 
of  distilled  water;  thus,  in  making  up 
toning  solutions  and  developers  distilled 
water  is  almost  invariably  recommended; 
sometimes  you  will  see  the  phrase  "dis- 
tilled or  boiled  water,"  showing  that 
there  is  some  definite  preference  for 
these  over  ordinary  or  tap  water. 

Water  should  be  a  plain  combination 
of  the  gases  hydrogen  and  oxygen;  but 
tap  water  contains  numerous  impurities, 
such  as  iron,  chlorides,  and  so  forth. 
Hence  the  man  who  despises  distilled 
water,  and  makes  up  his  solutions  with 
water  from  the  faucet,  runs  many  a  risk, 
and  sometimes  gets  trouble,  which  he, 
of  course,  puts  down  to  inferior  plates  or 
paper. 

Sodium  chloride  is  well  known  to  be  a 
restrainer  of  developers,  and  therefore  if 
one  week  you  make  up  a  stock  of  solu- 
tion with  city  water,  you  may  not  find  it 
work  quite  the  same  as  another  solution 
you  roake  up  the  next  week.  The 
quantities  of  impurities  in  water  vary 
frequently,  and  tap  water  is  in  conse- 
quence an  uncertain  element. 

Iron  causes  many  troubles,  depending 
on  the  character  of  the  solution;  thus  a 
pyro-ammonia  or  hydroquinone-soda  de- 
veloper will  give  rise  to  purple  or  black 
spots  (respectively)  in  plates,  which 
appear  on  and  after  fixing  if  the  city 


water  contains  iron.  There  is  so  much 
rust,  etc.,  in  the  water  in  some  districts 
(especially  when  any  alterations  are  being 
made  in  the  mains  by  the  local  authori- 
ties), that  sometimes  it  is  quite  desir- 
able to  lay  four  or  five  thicknesses  of 
muslin  over  the  faucet.  Try  this  ex- 
periment yourself,  and  after  a  week 
remove  the  muslin  and  examine  it;  it  will 
probably  be  quite  reddish  brown  with 
rust. 

City  water  also  contains  lime  and 
magnesia,  the  former  being  the  chief 
cause  of  "hardness;"  temporary  hard- 
ness is  removed  by  boiling  the  water,  i.  e., 
the  calcium  carbonate  is  precipitated, 
and  living  organic  matter  is  similarly 
destroyed;  otherwise  boiled  water  is 
little  preferable  to  tap. 

Distilled  water,  which  is  condensed 
steam,  is  practically  pure,  and  should 
really  be  used  by  careful  workers  in  the 
making  up  of  every  solution  except  the 
fixing  bath.  If  this  be  done,  yow  will 
then  know  that  solutions  made  at  differ- 
ent times  will  always  be  alike,  unless 
perchance  impure  chemicals  be  em- 
ployed— but  this  is  not  very  likely  at  the 
present  day,  save  in  one  or  two  cases. 
The  following  tests  for  water  will  prove 
of  interest,  and  it  will  be  worth  while 
making  a  note  of  them  in  the  dark  room 
for  reference. 

Chlorides, — ^Dissolve  ten  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  an  ounce  of  distilled 
water;  add  a  few  drops  of  this  to  some  of 
the  water  you  are  testing;  the  latter  will 
at  once  turn  milky  if  chlorides  are  pres- 
ent, and  on  adding  a  little  ammonia  it 
will  become  clear  again. 

Iron, — ^Add  two  drops  of  strong  nitric 
acid  to  about  four  ounces  of  the  water, 
and  boil  the  water  in  a  glass  beaker  until 
it  has  become  reduced  in  bulk  to  about 
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half  an  ounce;  let  it  get  quite  cold,  and 
then  add  four  drops  of  a  $  per  cent, 
solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide,  and 
stand  the  beaker  on  a  sheet  of  white 
paper.  If  iron  be  present,  the  water 
rapidly  assumes  a  blue  color. 


Organic  matter  is  present  in  city  and 
rain  water,  but  the  latter  is  in  other 
respects  equal  to  distilled,  and  if  boiled 
first  may  safely  be  used  for  making  up 
developers,  but  not  gold  toning  baths. 


SMALL  ENLARGEMENTS. 


It  is  a  popular  idea  with  many  pho- 
tographers that  an  enlarging  lantern  is 
of  no  use  unless  for  the  production  of 
pictures  of  some  size,  something  larger, 
at  all  events,  than  the  humble  3ix4j  or 
4  by  s's  that  the  ordinary  man  secures 
with  his  camera. 

It  never  occurs  to  these  workers  that 
enlargements  of  the  same  size  as  their 
negatives  would  often — ^more  often  than 
not — give  them  pictures  more  pleasing 
to  the  eye  of  the  man  in  the  street  and 
more  pictorial  from  a  photographic  point 
of  view  than  contact  prints  from  the 
same  negative.    Yet  such  is  the  case. 

The  expression  "enlargements  of  the 
same  size"  sounds  paradoxical;  but  it  is 
correct.  What  is  meant  is  that  the  en- 
largements have  the  same  surface  meas- 
urement as  the  negatives,  but  that  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  latter  appears  on 
the  paper  on  which  the  enlargement  is 
being  made.  Thus,  from  a  quarter  plate 
negative  we  may  select  a  piece  the  size  of 
a  postage  stamp  and  make  a  quarter- 
plate  picture  of  it. 

The  reader  who  asks  what  is  the  sense 
of  that,  has  not  yet  realized  the  fact  that 
many  of  his  3^x4^  plates  contain  a 
wealth  (or  perhaps  "abundance"  is  a 
better  word)  of  detail  which  precludes 
all  possibility  of  a  contact  print  being  in 
any  sense  a  picture.  There  are  perhaps 
three  or  four  objects  on  the  small  nega- 
tive, each  of  which  competes  with  the 
others,  and  not  only  robs  them,  but  is 
robbed  by  them,  of  the  concentration  of 


interest  without  which  pictorial  photog- 
raphy isimpossible.  If,  however,  instead 
of  one  print  with  four  objects  of  interest, 
each  asserting  itself  to  the  detriment  of 
the  others,  we  make  four  enlargements, 
one  of  each  of  those  objects  of  interest,  it 
may  be  that  we  shall  have  four  pictures. 

The  idea  of  getting  four  pictures  from 
one  3ix4j  negative  may  seem  rather 
far-fetched,  and,  to  prevent  anyone  run- 
ning away  with  the  notion  that  a  pho- 
tographer should  be  able  to  get  four 
pictures  from  one  small  negative,  perhaps 
it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  sucges- 
tion  of  the  "four  in  one"  negative  is  used 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing 
the  point.  The  four  pictures  is  not  an 
impossibility,  but  more  probably  our 
quarter-plates  will  give  us  only  one  pic- 
ture, which  means  that  most  of  what 
went  to  make  up  the  negative  is  useless 
pictorially;  that,  in  fact,  if  when  we  were 
exposing  the  plate  we  had  selected  a 
small  part  of  the  view  and  had  placed 
our  camera  nearer  to  it,  or  had  used  a 
lens  of  longer  focus,  we  should  have  got 
all  that  was  necessary  or  desirable. 
That  is  so,  and  we  should  also  have  been 
saved  the  trouble  of  enlarging  at  all. 
Unfortimately,  however,  the  faculty  of 
selection  is  not  always  so  marked  when 
we  are  exposing  our  plates  as  it  is  when 
we  have  the  negatives  before  us;  hence 
the  use  of  a  small  enlargement  of  a  small 
part  of  a  negative. 

Exercising  the  faculty  of  selection  in 
this  manner  will  also  be  of  assistance 
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when  the  worker  aims  at  something 
larger  than  enlargements  of  the  size 
indicated.  If  you  submit  a  print  to  a 
critic  and  ask  what  is  wrong  with  it,  he 
will  probably  tell  you  that  it  wants  trim- 
ming; and  if  you  trim  ofif  a  considerable 
portion  and  again  ask  what  is  wanted,  as 
likely  as  not  you  will  be  told  that  it 
wants  considerably  more  trimming.  By 
the  time  you  have  again  applied  the  knife 
or  the  scissors  your  prmt,  originally  8 
by  10,  may  be  reduced  to  sometldng 
about  half-plate  size.  At  that,  however, 
it  will  probably  be  a  picture,  whereas  the 
S  by  10  print  was  merely  a  photograph. 
If,  however,  you  had  been  able  from  your 
small  negative,  or  from  a  contact  print 
from  it,  to  select  exactly  the  bit  which, 
when  enlarged,  would  make  the  picture, 
you  might  have  proceeded  straightaway 
to  enlarge  that  bit  on  to  a  piece  of  half- 
plate  paper,  which  would  have  been 
cheaper. 

Of  course,  the  advanced  worker  may 
tell  you  that  the  faculty  of  selection  can  be 
best  exercised  only  when  the  enlarged 
print  is  before  you.  But  we  are  not  all 
advanced  workers;  some  of  us — ^most 
of  us,  indeed — are  merely  workers 
striving  today  to  do  somethmg  which  is 
better  than  that  which  we  did  yesterday, 
and  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  of  eclipsing 
today's  work  by  that  of  tomorrow.  And 
it  is  humbly  submitted  that  what  we 
have  called  the  "small"  enlargement  will 


be  of  considerable  assistance  in  bettering 
our  work. 

It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  small 
enlargements  will  assist  even  the  ad- 
vanced worker.  Many  a  big  enlarged 
bromide  print  has  been  made  with  the 
only  result  that  it  has  served  to  show  the 
maker  that  there  were  absolutely  no 
pictorial  qualities  in  any  part  of  his 
negative;  and  perhaps,  with  this  knowl- 
edge gained,  he  has  felt  that  his  expendi- 
ture of  time  has  not  been  wasted.  He 
may  not  feel  the  same,  however,  as 
regards  his  expenditure  of  money;  and 
that  he  might  have  saved  to  a  large 
extent  by  carefully  studying  a  contact 
print  from  his  negative.  From  that  study 
he  could  surely  have  narrowed  the  pic- 
torial possibilities  of  his  negative  down 
to,  say,  one  part  of  it;  and  a  quarter- 
plate  enlargement  of  that  one  part  would 
have  been  just  as  illuminative  as,  and 
infinitely  cheaper  than,  his  big  enlarge- 
ment of  the  whole  negative. 

Don't  imagine,  therefore,  that  large 
prints  are  the  necessary  complement  of 
an  enlarging  lantern.  Small  enlarge- 
ments may  be  pictures  in  as  great  a 
degree  as  large  ones. 

And  at  the  very  worst  they  are  very 
much  better  than  contact  prints,  unless 
in  those  rare  cases  when  we  have  been 
unusually  careful,  or  lucky,  in  our 
selection  of  what  to  include  in  our 
negatives. 


PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS'  CLUB  OF  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


The  Professional  Photographers'  Club 
of  Toledo  held  its  sixth  annual  meeting 
and  banquet  at  the  Boody  House,  May 
9, 1910. 

Alter  the  banquet,  which  was  a  most 
enjoyable  affair,  the  meeting  was  held 
in  another  room  of  the  hotel.  President 
W.  F.  VanLoo  presided. 


This  annual  meeting  was  attended 
by  thirty-four  members  of  the  club,  good 
fellowship  and  a  lively  interest  prevail- 
ing. After  the  committees'  reports 
had  been  acted  upon  and  other  work 
completed,  the  following  ofl&cers  were 
elected  for  another  year:  W.  F.  Van 
Loo,   president,   and   Geo.   B.   Sperry, 
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secretary  and  treasurer.  The  follow- 
ing directors  were  also  chosen  to  serve 
for  the  coming  year:  J.  A.  Walker, 
Bowling  Green,  O.;  Geo.  D.  Smith, 
Oak  Harbor,  O.,  and  G.  Beck,  Monroe, 
Mich. 

The  Professional  Photographers'  Club 
is  now  enjoying  its  most  prosperous  year. 
It  is  the  outgrowth  of  meetings  held  by 
photographers  of  this  city  to  formulate 
a  plan  and  devise  means  of  entertaining 
the  Ohio-Michigan  association  members 
at  its  convention  held  in  Toledo  in  1904. 
This  body  was  known  as  the  entertain- 
ment committee.  A  permanent  organi- 
zation followed,  with  the  name  of  the 
Lens  and  Brush  Club  of  Toledo. 

President  W.  F.  Van  Loo,  in  his 
annual  address,  advised  giving  annual 
exhibitions  showing  the  different  kinds 
of  work  by  master  artists  of  the  world. 
He  suggested  the  project  and  warmly 
endorsed  it.  It  was  received  with  general 
approval. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  Mr. 
Van  Loo's  address: 

Another  year  has  gone  by  and  the 
seeds  sown  by  our  little  club  have  brought 
forth  a  splendid  harvest.  Good  men  and 
good  photographers  have  joined  in  our 
effort  to  promote  fellowship  and  socia- 
bility among  the  craft. 


We  have  been  splendidly  entertained 
by  our  out-of-town  members,  and  I 
trust  they  will  be  benefited  thereby. 
Our  efforts  in  certain  lines  have  been 
recognized  and  the  dealer  given  ta 
understand  that  he  must  not  enter 
the  professional  field.  Schemers  have 
been  foiled  in  their  efforts  to  unload 
*'gold  bricks"  on  us,  and  we  are  grad- 
ually nearing  the  point  where  we  can  take 
up  matters  that  will  eventually  bring 
financial  benefit  to  all,  and  secure  for  us 
a  higher  standing  in  the  business  world. 

I  would  at  this  time  particularly 
suggest  the  giving  of  an  annual  public 
exhibition  of  enlarged  work,  minia- 
tures, and  photograpWc  novelties.  The 
assistance  of  artists  working  for  the 
trade  can  easily  he  had,  and  makers  of 
fine  frames  will  gladly  cooperate.  A 
splendid  exhibit  can  thus  be  seciu"ed, 
wherein  all  would  share  equal  advan- 
tages. The  public  would  recognize  that 
for  fine  work  the  canvasser  is  not  in  it. 

Such  an  exhibit  after  being  shown 
in  our  city,  could  be  passed  on  to  the 
members  of  our  club  residing  in  other 
towns,  and  what  a  boost  we  could  give 
them  by  attending  on  the  opening  night. 

I  hope  this  will  be  seriously  con- 
sidered and  action  taken  for  a  fall 
exhibition. 


TRADE  NOTES. 


J.  F.  Adams,  of  459  Washington  St.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  advises  us  that  on  June  i  his  store  was 
robbed  of  a  number  of  Cooke,  Goerz,  Ross,  2^iss, 
and  other  lenses.  Kodaks,  Centiuy  and  Premo 
cameras.  Any  of  our  readers  to  whom  such  goods 
may  be  offered  from  any  suspicious  source  would 
do  well  to  notify  the  local  police  and  wire  Mr. 
Adams  at  once. 


Ansco  Company  is  another  concern  that  has  to 
enlarge  its  plant.  To  cope  with  the  growing  de- 
mand for  Ansco  film  and  Cyko  paper,  they  have 
secured  the  big  plant  of  the  Marshall  Furniture 
Co.,  of  Binghamton,  which  will  be  remodelled  and 
put  into  operation  pending  the  completion  of  plans 


for  the  addition  of  further  buildings  to  the  already 
huge  plant  at  Binghamton.  In  our  last  issue  we 
inadvertently  referred  to  Ansco  film  as  Cyco  film; 
Ansco  was,  of  course,  intended. 


The  Northern  Photo  Supply  Co.,  of  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  advise  that  they  have  taken  over 
the  Multiscope  &  Film  Co.,  of  Fargo,  N.  D.  The 
company  will  continue  their  Minneapolis  office  as 
before,  and  the  Fargo  office  will  remain  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Shultz.  They  will 
continue  their  independent  policy  and  carry  large 
stocks  of  fresh  goods  at  reasonable  prices.  Prompt 
service  and  careful  attention  is  promised  to  aU. 
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In  order  to  keep  pace  with  their  rapidly  increas- 
ing business,  Burke  &  James,  of  Chicago,  have 
taken  title  to  a  half-acre  plot,  on  which  they  will 
build  a  six  story  building  of  handsome  design. 
The  rapid  growth  from  a  single  small  room,  with 
less  than  ten  employees,  twelve  years  ago,  to  their 
new  building,  with  over  two  himdred  employees, 
is  a  sure  indication  of  sound  and  progressive 
methods. 


Kalamazoo  Shutter  Co.,  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Their  No.  lo  is  worth  investigating;  its  use  will 
save  you^many  plates  and  secure  sure  and  pleasing 
results. 


The  Bausch  Si  Lomb  new  photographic  cata- 
logue, which  has  just  reached  us,  is  the  hand- 
somest one  thus  far  issued  by  that  enterprising 
company,  and  their  publications  are  all  of  a  high 
order  of  merit.  The  cover  is  a  pleasing  design, 
representing  a  conventionalized  landscape  seen 
through  a  window.  The  colors  are  quiet  and  har- 
monious, and  the  book  is  artistic,  as  is  befitting  a 
photographic  catalogue  listing  only  the  highest 
grade  lenses  and  accessories.  The  careful  and 
consistent  plan  upon  which  it  has  been  built  has 
been  so  well  carried  out  as  to  confer  credit  alike 
upon  its  editors  and  printers.  It  is  profusely  illus- 
trated with  fine  half-tone  engravings  of  subjects  of 
the  most  varied  kinds,  which  wiU  appeal  to  all 
interests.  An  historical  sketch  of  lenses,  a  glossary 
of  photographic  terms,  tables  showing  Anele  of 
View,  Depth  of  Focus,  Exposure  and  Snutter 
Sp>eeds,  make  the  book  unusually  valuable. 
Bausch  &  Lomb  would  like  to  place  a  copy  of  this 
new  catalogue  in  the  hands  of  every  person  inter- 
ested in  hieh-grade  photographic  eqmpments,  and 
to  this  end  invite  requests.  It  can  also  be  pro- 
cured from  photo  dealers. 


George  Murphy,  Inc.,  57  E.  Ninth  St.,  New 
York,  have  just  issued  their  1910-1911  catalogue. 
It  is  a  very  complete  list  of  things  photograpmic, 
profusely  illustrated,  and  well  arranged — the  sort 
of  list  that  every  photographer  should  have  handy 
for  ready  reference.  Copies  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  ten  cents  to  cover  postage. 


The  following  prizes  are  ofifered  for  compe- 
tition at  the  Photographers'  Association  of  New 
England.  It  is  an  unusually  attractive  list  of 
trophies,  and  should  conmiand  a  big  list  of 
entries. 

1.  A  sterling-silver  loving  cup,  doubtless  the 
most  beautiful  and  intrinsically  the  most  valuable 
prize  ever  offered  by  the  Photographers*  Asso- 
ciation of  New  England,  is  open  to  the  world 
for  competition,  without  entrance  fee,  at  their 
convention  in  Boston,  July  26,  27,  and  28. 

2.  Most  attractive  trophies  will  be  up  as  usual 
for  competition  of  members  only;  as  an  extra 
incentive  to  the  various  States  included  in  the 
Association,  a  State  Class  has  been  created  in 
which  competition  is  limited  to  members  from 
individual  States. 

3.  As  in  previous  years,  entries  in  the  compli- 
mentary exhibit  will  be  highly  appreciated. 
Particular  care  will  be  exercised  in  hanging 
all  exhibits  to  the  best  advantage,  and  the  exhibi- 
tion hall  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  make  it  not 
only  a  place  for  study,  but  one  of  comfort  and 
enjo3anent  as  well. 

4.  Realizing  the  amount  of  labor  and  expense 
involved  in  preparing  and  forwarding  an  exhibit, 
as  a  matter  of  courtesy  the  Association  will  show 
its  appreciation  by  issuing  to  each  exhibitor  in 
the  art  department  an  "exhibitor's  certificate," 
suitable  for  framing. 

5.  Full  particulars  regarding  prizes  and  program 
are  being  sent  direct  to  New  England  photogra- 
phers, and  may  be  secured  by  others  mterested 
from  Mr.  George  H.  Hastings,  Secretary,  37 
Merrimack  Street,  Haverhill,  Mass. 


The  Imperial  Handbook  for  19 10,  issued  by  the 
Imperial  Dry  Plate  Co.,  of  London — G.  Gennert, 
24  E.  Thirteenth  St.,  New  York,  sole  agent — con- 
tains not  only  information  of  the  Imperial  plate; 
there  are  interesting  articles  on  exposure,  develop- 
ment, backed  plates,  winter  photography,  tank 
development,  latitude,  failures,  etc.  A  useful 
supplement,  showing,  by  means  of  paper  nega- 
tives, under,  over,  and  correct  exposure  and  devel- 
opment. The  article  on  latitude  alone  makes  the 
book  well  worth  sending  for.  It  is  mailed  free  on 
request 


To  paraphrase  the  saying  about  the  small  boy, 
studio  shutters  "should  be  seen  and  not  heard." 
One  of  the  most  reliable  and  silent  shutters  is  the 
well  known  "Low  Studio,"  manufactured  by  the 


In  this  column,  in  our  last  issue,  we  drew  atten- 
tion to  a  series  of  valuable  money  prizes,  offered  by 
the  makers  of  Ensign  film  for  the  best  sets  of 
negatives  sent  in  to  the  manufacturers,  the  negatives 
of  course,  to  be  made  on  Ensign  film.  Additional 
money  prizes  were  to  be  offered  by  G.  Gennert, 
New  York,  the  American  agent  for  the  film.  As 
this  particular  form  of  prize  offering  infringes  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  United  States  Postal 
Department,  the  offering  of  prizes,  so  far  as 
American  \isers  of  Ensign  film  are  concerned,  is 
withdrawn.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  paternal 
interference  of  Uncle  Sam's  postal  authorities 
prevents  American  camera  users  from  competing 
with  their  English  cousins  for  these  big  prizes. 
They  will  find,  however,  that  the  Ensign  film  is  a 
fairly  good  prize  in  itself.  It  is  a  well-made,  clean, 
quick  film,  and  gives  splendid  negatives  under 
every  condition. 
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Modem  Telephotography. — ^A  Practical  Manual 
of  Working  Methods  and  Application.  By  Cap- 
tain Owen  Wheeler,  F.R.P.S.  London:  Ross 
&  'Co.;  New  York:  Geo.  Murphy,  Inc.;  84 
pages;  illustrated,  paper,  75  cents;  doth,  $1.25. 
Captain  Wheeler  is  recognized  as  the  leading  au- 
thority on  telephotography,  and  his  new  manual  on 
this  interesting  subject  covers  it  very  thoroughly. 
The  chapter  on  Instantaneous  Telephotography, 
by  which  portraits  can  be  made  at  a  distance  of 
one  hundi^  feet,  wiU  interest  professional  pho- 
tographers. The  illustrations  show  the  ordinary 
view  and  the  telephotographic  magnification  from 
the  same  standpoint,  and  demonstrate  the  useful- 
ness of  this  additional  lens  power. 

The  Agfa  Book  of  Photographic  Formula^  156 
pages,  paper  cover,  compiled  by  Geo.  L.  Barrows, 
of  the  Berlin  Aniline  Works,  of  213  Water  St., 
New  York,  by  whom  it  is  published.  This  is  one 
of  thd  most  useful  formulae  books  we  have  seen  in 
some  time.  It  contains  formulae  recommended  by 
the  makers  of  "Agfa''  products,  as  well  as  the 
recommended  formulae  of  the  various  plate  and 
paper  manufacturers,  whose  product  is  to  be  had 
on  the  American  market,  and  the  photographer 
who  cannot  find  a  formula  to  fit  his  p>articular 
fancy  from  this  book  must  be  hard  to  please. 
The  book  gives  many  pages  of  interesting  and  use- 
ful tables  of  weights  and  measures,  the  making  up 
of  solutions,  etc.,  and  several  blank  pages  for  the 
addition  of  your  own  pet  formulae.  While  the 
book  is  priced  at  fifty  cents — and  very  well  worth 
it  at  that — ^we  understand  that  a  copy  will  be 
mailed  to  photographers  who  will  send  a  label 
from  a  package  of  **  Agfa'*  products  and  ten  cents 
to  cover  postage.  Mr.  Barrows  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  compiling,  and  the  Berlin  Aniline  Works 
thanked  for  distributing,  so  complete  and  useful  a 
book  of  working  formulae. 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  advance 
sheets  of  the  National  Association  Annual  for  191c. 
Measuring  9x12,  with  twenty-eight  full-page  en- 
gravings of  some  exceptionally  fine  portraits,  it 
is  easily  the  finest  "Annual"  the  Association  has 
yet  ofifered  its  members.  The  leading  article,  on 
"How  to  Attract  Business  to  the  Studio,"  being  an 


imaginary  meeting  of  leading  photographers  to 
discuss  ways  and  means,  is  altogether  an  inter- 
esting and  instructive  article.  The  paper  and 
printing  are  unusually  good,  and  the  book  reflects 
great  credit  upon  the  Association  and  Mr.  J.  C. 
Abel,  who  edited  and  put  it  through  press.  It 
might  be  well  to  observe  that  this  year  the  Annual 
will  only  be  mailed  to  members  who  are  in  good 
standing. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Lively,  of  the 
Southern  School  of  Photography,  at  McMinnviUe, 
Tenn.,  that  the  fame  of  the  school  is  reaching  out 
and  attracting  students  from  every  State  in  the 
Union.  Mr.  lively's  methods  of  teaching  are  well 
known  to  photographers  who  attend  conventions. 
In  addition  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  instruction 
course  at  the  school,  the  Southern  hospitality  and 
kindness  shown  to  the  students  by  the  people  of 
McMinnviUe  make  the  hours  of  recreation  as 
pleasant  and  sociable  as  any  student  could  desire. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Section 
of  the  Professional  Photographers'  Society  of  New 
York  the  following  resolution  was  presented  as 
subject  for  debate  at  the  next  meeting: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Metro- 
politan Section  that  it  is  unprofessional  for  a  pho- 
tographer to  rent  premises  in  a  building  where 
there  is  already  a  photographic  establishment. 

To  adopt  any  such  resolution  would  strike  us  as 
very  bad  policy  on  the  part  of  any  organization. 
How  are  they  going  to  define  a  building?  On 
Fifth  Avenue  we  have  buildings  that  occupy  a 
whole  block  and  contain  many  hundred  offices  and 
numerous  stores  on  three  street  fronts,  not  to  men- 
tion covered  arcades.  Under  such  a  resolution, 
the  photographer  who  secured  the  first  lease  on  a 
suite  of  rooms  would  become  the  possessor  of  a 
valuable  restricted  area.  Healthy  competition  is 
good  for  all  trades  and  professions,  hence  we  find 
in  all  large  cities  buildings  containing  dozens  of 
lawyers,  or  engineers,  streets  of  doctors,  and  on 
Fifdi  Avenue  we  see  rows  of  photographers — in 
some  cases  four  and  five  side  by  side.  If  compe- 
tition is  too  keen,  we  fear  that  some  method  other 
than  dividing  up  the  territory  will  have  to  be 
discovered. 


DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT 
WE  MAKE  A  SHUTTER 
PARTICULARLY  FOR 
PROFESSIONAL  USE? 


^The  J\Iulti-Speed  Shutter  has  been 

modified  for  this  service,  so  as  to  make 
it  very  simple  and  rapid,  besides  retaining 
its  other  many  advantages  which  we  would 
be  glad  to  explain  to  you. 

SOMETHING  ELSE  NEW  FOR  YOU 

^A   tank  in  which  plates  are  developed 

horizontally,  a  far  superior  method  to  upright 

development,  notwithstanding  imaginary 

objections.      If  you  have  any  doubts  about 

this  we  will  be  glad  to  suggest  a  very  simple 
way  in  which  you  can  try  it  out. 

^The  most  convenient  and  practical  plate 
rack  ever  devised.  ^Development  can  be 
watched  through  a  glass  screen  and  plates 
removed  separately  at  will. 


MULTI-SPEED  SHUTTER  COMPANY 

161  WEST  24tH  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 
National  Convention  Held  at  Milwaukee,  July  12  to  16,  1910. 


Tuesday,  July  12. 

The  convention  was  officially  opened 
Tuesday  morning  at  10  o'clock  by 
President  Proctor.  Former  presidents 
were  called  to  the  stage  and  Commo- 
dore Steffens  was  called  upon  to  say  a 
few  words.  The  President  then  read 
the  following  address: 

President's  Address. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  After  ah 
organization  which  goes  back  for  more 
than  three  decades,  we  are  once  more 
assembled  to  give  the  word  of  good  cheer 
and  the  helping  hand,  one  to  another,  and 
to  guess  what  the  future  has  in  store  for 
us.  Our  annual  meetings  have  grown  in 
magnitude  and  importance,  and  more 
and  more  the  things  which  are  said  and 
done  and  shown  will  affect  the  future. 
It  does  not  seem,  when  we  look  over  this 
body  of  strong,  earnest  men  and  women, 
devoted  to  their  art  and  life  servants  to 
it,  that  there  should  come  any  foreboding 
sense  of  harm  or  danger  to  the  art  of 
photography  in  America;  and  yet  it  be- 
hooves us  to  avoid  every  possible  danger 
which  could  come  to  our  Association  or 


to  that  art  which  we  love.  Ours  is  the 
task  to  preserve  its  highest,  finest  tradi- 
tions and  more  securely  fix  its  place  in 
the  future. 

During  the  years  in  which  we  have 
been  coming  together  from  all  the  four 
corners  of  our  country,  in  an  ever 
augmented  procession,  we  have  hoped 
and  worked  for  greater  efficiency,  better 
organization,  and  for  the  fulfilment  of 
higher  aims.  Every  conceivable  phase 
of  our  work  has  been  discussed  many 
and  many  a  time  at  these  gatherings,  and 
unnumbered  plans  made,  but  only  now 
do  we  appear  to  be  on  the  threshold  of 
the  great  upward  movement  for  which 
we  have  been  steadily  working  all  these 
years. 

I  would  be  the  last  one  to  say  that  our 
past  labors  have  been  wasted,  for  were  it 
not  for  the  wholeheartedness  with  which 
so  many  of  our  leaders  have  gone  into 
the  fight,  and  the  influences  they  have 
exerted,  we  would  still  be  far  from  the 
goal  at  which  we  aim,  which  is,  I  take  it^ 
a  nationwide  brotherhood  of  photog- 
raphers with  standards  set  high  in  pro- 
fessional ethics,  high  in  artistic  excel- 
lence of  work,  high  in  the  esteem  of  our 
fellow-men.    Truth  to  say,  we  have  been 
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but  laying  the  foundation  stones,  and  the 
structure  remains  to  be  reared;  and  it  is 
to  unite  in  the  rearing  of  this  structure 
that  we  are  met  here  in  this  convention. 

These  annual  meetings  of  our  Asso- 
ciation stand  for  something  more  than 
a  few  days  of  good  times,  of  good- 
fellowship,  of  picture-seeing  and  in- 
struction. There  is  a  deeper  meaning 
to  our  gathering  here  in  annual  con- 
vention and  to  the  gatherings  of  pho- 
tographers in  States  and  cities.  We 
may  pass  the  fact  over  lightly  and  even 
forget  it  in  the  enthusiasm  and  socia- 
bility of  our  reunions,  but  back  of  it  all 
is  the  latent  desire  for  improvement,  not 
so  much  of  our  individual  selves  as  of 
our  chosen  beloved  profession. 

But  this  Association  will  find  general 
recognition  for  weight  and  worth  and 
dignity,  just  in  proportion  as  its  indi- 
vidual members  strive  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  manhood  and  of  self-respect  in  all 
of  their  associations  at  home  and  abroad. 
True  it  is  that  you  carry  the  inspiration 
of  these  gatherings  home  with  you,  that 
you  recognize  their  great  influence  upon 
your  individual  thoughts  and  lives,  that 
they  tend  to  ennoble  your  profession; 
but  after  all  it  is  the  work,  the  love  of  the 
work,  and  the  aptitude  for  the  work 
which  you  individually  possess,  that 
must  bring  photography  to  its  highest 
rewards,  and  to  the  photographers  high- 
est respect  to  which  they  may  attain. 
We  can  readily  recognize  the  changes 
which  time  has  brought  and  is  bringing 
to  the  personnel  of  our  membership,  and 
to  the  higher  and  wider  aims  which  we 
strive  to  accomplish.  And  those  changes 
have  been  brought  about  through  our 
conventions  and  societies.  The  desire, 
unexpressed,  but  there,  nevertheless,  for 
improvement,  has  brought  about  the  im- 
provement, and  it  remains  for  us  now,  as 
photographers,  to  take  a  stand  before  the 
world  to  which  we,  by  reason  of  our  use- 
fulness to  the  world,  aie  entitled.  Can 
you  imagine  a  business  or  social  world 


today  without  photographers  to  perpet- 
uate every  move  and  every  face?  The 
profession  of  photography  is  no  longer  a 
luxury.  Photographers  are  as  much  a 
part  of  the  everyday  life  of  the  people  as 
the  jewels  they  buy,  the  homes  they  rear, 
the  books  they  read.  Then  surely  it  b 
high  time  that  we  in  right  of  our  profes- 
sion make  known  to  the  world  that  our 
profession  is  one  worthy  of  its  high  re- 
spect and  esteem ;  that  our  studios  are  con- 
ducted by  men  and  women  thoroughly 
capable  of  giving  value  received;  that, 
business  though  it  is,  it  is  yet  an  esthetic 
business,  appealing  to  the  higher  or  less 
material  wants  of  the  people,  and  there- 
fore to  be  classed  with  the  profession 
rather  than  with  the  bills  for  the  things 
which  we  eat  and  the  things  which  we 
wear.  And  knowing  what  we  know 
about  our  profession,  how  are  we  to  cre- 
ate the  knowledge  of  it  in  the  mind  of  the 
public?  That,  my  friends,  is  the  prob- 
lem now  confronting  us.  I  believe  we 
are  sensible  that  there  is  a  solution  of  the 
problem  by  the  formation  of  our  Con- 
gress and  by  the  affiliation  of  State  and 
local  societies  with  our  National  Society. 
In  unity  there  is  strength,  and  with 
strength  comes  forceful  purpose. 

Then,  again,  our  new-formed  Federa- 
tion of  Women  Photographers  can  do 
much  to  show  that  photography  is  one 
of  the  general  professions — one  full  of 
refinement.  The  suggested  Academy  of 
Photography,  if  a  way  can  be  found  to 
make  it  practicable  and  acceptable  (and 
that  will  be  one  of  the  questions  before 
this  convention),  could  do  even  more  to 
focus  attention  on  the  high  standards 
already  attained  in  our  profession,  stand- 
ards that  will  compel  respect;  but  most 
of  all  we  can  do  ourselves,  by  the  way  we 
conduct  and  advertise  our  studios  and  by 
the  measure  of  quality  we  give  to  the 
patrons  of  our  work.  For,  never  forget, 
the  public  will  base  its  valuation  of  us 
upon  the  valuation  we  place  upon  our- 
selves. 
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You  will  be  called  upon  in  this  con- 
vention to  pass  judgment  on  this  pro- 
ix>sed  Academy  of  Photography.  Give 
heed  and  weigh  carefully  in  your  minds 
whether  this  is  a  desirable  move  or  not. 
If  its  principles  are  sound  and  if  you  de- 
sire to  give  such  recognition  as  the  Acad- 
emy will  confer  upon  the  leaders  among 
you,  you  will  vote  accordingly. 

These  are  not  idle  or  slothful  days  in 
any  field  of  activity,  and  woe  betide  us  if 
we  fail  to  keep  step  with  the  world's 
work  and  growth. 

Last  year,  you  will  remember,  those  of 
you  who  were  at  Rochester,  that  initial 
steps  were  taken  looking  toward  an 
amalgamation  or  affiliation  of  the  many 
State  and  local  societies  with  the  parent 
body — the  Photographers'  Association  of 
America.  We  all  of  us  had  felt  for  years 
that  some  such  movement  was  needed, 
but  the  practical  working  out  of  this  idea 
seemed  scarcely  feasible.  At  President 
Barrows'  call,  however,  the  various  State 
societies  sent  their  delegates  to  meet  in 
the  first  Congress  of  Photography,  and 
the  foundations  were  thus  laid  for  an 
affiliation  of  mutual  interests  which 
seems  destined  to  be  a  forceful  factor  in 
the  future  of  American  photography. 

The  second  Congress  will  meet  here, 
and  the  results  of  its  deliberations  will 
be  brought  before  you  later.  This  Con- 
gress will  be  composed  of  the  delegates 
from  most  of  the  State  societies.  A  few 
have  not  yet  had  opportunity  to  take 
action  in  the  matter.  The  third  Con- 
gress will  probably  see  representatives 
present  from  all  the  State  societies  in  the 
country. 

The  Federation  of  Women  Photog- 
raphers will  hold  its  first  annual  meeting 
here.  Under  the  guidance  of  its  chair- 
man. Miss  Mary  Carnell,  it  has  done 
great  work  during  the  year  last  past,  and 
I  confidently  hope  to  see  it  become  a 
powerful  auxiliary  body  of  this  National 
Association. 

Certain  changes  appearing  to  be  neces- 


sary in  the  Constitution,  as  passed  last 
year  in  Rochester,  the  Board  has  had  a 
revision  carefully  prepared  and  this  will 
be  brought  before  you  for  action  at  the 
proper  time. 

Within  the  year  two  noted  members 
of  this  Association  have  been  called 
from  life,  and  I  deem  it  but  a  simple 
duty  to  their  memories  to  pause  here 
for  a  moment  to  speak  of  them.  Ralph 
Bellsmith,  of  Cincinnati,  some  time 
President  of  our  Association,  was  one  of 
our  ablest  and  most  energetic  members 
and  most  inspiring  leaders.  He  passed 
many  months  of  wasting  illness  before 
his  death,  which  occurred  on  May  ii. 
G.  A.  Douglas,  of  Chicago,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  present  Association,  and 
sponsor  for  its  name,  and  also  one  of  its 
past  Secretaries,  has  also  gone  to  join  the 
great  majority.  Quick  of  eye,  deft  of 
hand,  and  kind  and  just  in  spirit  were 
those  two  men,  and  we  say  farewell  to 
them  with  hearts  which  have  no  other 
thought  save  one  of  regret. 

But  I  am  sensible  that  I  am  detaining 
you  too  long.  Our  Executive  Commit- 
tee has  worked  earnestly  and  faithfully 
to  makQ  this  a  week  of  thorough  in- 
struction and  perfect  enjoyment.  I  only 
hope  that  its  efforts  will  meet  with  your 
approval.     The  verdict  rests  with  you, 

The  President  then  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing committees:  On  Progress  of  Pho- 
tography— ^W.  H.  Rau,  of  Philadelphia; 
J.  C.  Abel,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  W.  S. 
Lively,  of  McMinnville,  Tenn.  Reso- 
lutions— C.  W.  Hearn,  of  Boston,  Mass.; 
A.  L.  Bowersox,  of  Cleveland,  O.;  Mel- 
vin  Sykes,  of  Chicago. 

The  President;  Gentlemen,  the  only 
business  we  will  take  up  at  this  meeting 
will  be  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Academy  of  Photography.  This  com- 
mittee was  appointed  several  years  ago; 
but,  owing  to  the  great  amount  of  detail 
work  connected  with  it,  it  has  failed  to 
make  a  report,  because  the  committee 
felt  that  they  were  not  ready  for  the 
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report.  The  chairman  of  this,  as  well 
as  the  committee,  has  given  this  report 
every  attention,  and  I  think  will  be 
ready  to  present  it  to  you  in  its  proper 
form  and  in  a  form  that  you  will  be  able 
to  accept.  We  will  now  have  the  report 
of  the  committee  from  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  Hearn: 

Mr.  Hearn:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  of  the  Photographers'  Asso- 
ciation of  America;  Before  starting  to 
read  the  preamble  of  this  report,  and  the 
report  following  it,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  my  colleague,  Mr.  Harris — also  on 
the  committee — ^has  advised  me  to  make 
a  few  remarks  relative  to  the  intent  of 
the  Academy  being  formed.  I  think  that 
you  are  all  more  or  less  conversant  with 
the  Academy  idea,  but  to  aid  you  I 
would  say  this,  that  the  Academy  of 
Photography  is  designed  to  put  in  ofl5ce 
a  small  body  of  our  best  people,  with  a 
definite  object  in  view,  which  is  that  they 
will  do  that  work  for  years,  which  is  im- 
possible of  being  done  by  our  regular 
photographers'  associations.  We  have 
here,  in  our  regular  Association,  a 
change  of  officers  every  year.  Nothing 
constructive  is  ever  possible  of  being 
accomplished,  because  the  people  who 
start  it  are  throughTwith  the  office  in  a 
very  few  months.  Consequently,  for  the 
development  of  anything  that  calls  for 
years  of  study,  years  of  labor,  and  every- 
thing devoted  to  the  welfare  of  photog- 
raphy, the  Academy  is  necessary,  and 
that  is  the  real  foundation  and  object  of 
this. 

Report  of  Committee  on  National  Acad- 
emy of  Photography. 

Preamble  to  Report. 

Your  committee  appointed  to  formu- 
late a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Acadeniy  of  Photography  beg 
leave  to  present  this  preamble  and  re- 
port to  this  convention  at  Milwaukee. 


In  doing  this  we  much  regret  our 
inability  to  obtain  the  valuable  advice 
and  counsel  of  ex-President  Appleton, 
of  our  Association,  who  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  this  committee,  appointed  at  Day- 
ton, where  Mr.  Appleton  at  that  time 
resided.  Since  that  time  he  has  moved 
to  California,  and,  although  we  have 
sent,  during  the  last  few  months,  to  an 
address  furnished  us,  much  data  relative 
to  our  proposed  plans,  requesting  his 
views,  we  have  been  unable  in  any  way 
to  get  in  touch  with  him. 

With  the  desire  of  being  as  expeditious 
as  possible,  we  will  pass  over  the  history 
of  this  movement,  inaugurated  in  1906, 
and  state  some  of  the  diflFerent  paths  our 
research  investigations  have  led  us,  and 
the  findings  resultant  therefrom,  upon 
which,  after  considering  the  situation  of 
our  own  affairs,  our  conclusions  and 
recommendations  are  based. 

The  marked  progressive  advance- 
ment in  art  itself,  and  incidentally  the 
benefit  to  the  artists  during  the  last  two 
or  three  centuries,  has  always  been  in 
those  countries  where  there  has  been 
the  most  persistent  and  intelligent  work 
done  by  various  bodies  of  men,  who, 
after  binding  themselves  together,  have 
striven  jointly  with  a  definite  object  in 
view.  These  bodies,  riot  at  all  times 
embracing  their  leading  men,  finally 
won  the  support  of  enough  of  them,  so 
that  eventually  great  strides  were  made. 
For  instance,  in  France,  Simon  Vouet, 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  formed 
such  a  band  of  artists,  the  outcome  of 
which,  in  1648,  was  the  establishment 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Painting  and 
Sculpture.  About  1663,  this  Academy 
interested  Minister  Colbert,  who  gave 
them  the  moral  and  financial  support  of 
the  Government  of  Louis  XIV.  While 
the  French  Government  insisted  upon  a 
most  liberal  scope  of  work,  for  which 
they  paid  the  bills,  and  while  it  estab- 
lished an  Academy  at  Rome  (which 
continues  to  this  day)  for  the  benefit  of 
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students  sent  and  maintained  there  for 
years,  all  of  the  detailed  management  of 
instruction,  etc.,  has  been  left  to  the 
Academy.  The  Government  of  France 
officially  has  given  their  Academy  and 
all  forms  of  art  continuous  support  for 
fully  250  years,  and  it  has  made  of  her 
people  the  nation  of  artists  that  they  are 
today,  permeating  through  every  branch 
of  trade  and  profession.  Even  if  a 
Frenchman  robs  us,  or  marries  one  of 
our  heiresses,  he  is  always  sure  to  do  so 
in  a  most  artistic  manner. 

After  one  or  two  attempts  by  the  Eng- 
lish artists  in  organizing  schools  for  art 
instruction,  rather  feeble  in  comparison 
with  the  grand  success  which  followed, 
the  Royal  Academy  of  London  was  es- 
tablished about  150  years  ago  by  Royal 
charter.  From  this  foundation,  and  the 
prestige  of  Joshua  Reynolds,  afterward 
knighted,  who  was  its  first  President, 
officiating  for  a  score  or  more  of  years, 
art  and  the  prosperity  of  the  artists 
started,  which  has  given  us  the  English 
School  of  Painting,  in  many  respects  the 
most  satisfying  pictures  ever  made.  It 
is  significant  that  this  Academy  is  re- 
sponsible only  to  the  sovereign  of  the 
Empire,  and  not  to  the  legislative  and 
other  branches  of  their  Government. 
During  the  first  twelve  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, King  George  III  made  up  the  yearly 
deficit  of  the  exhibitions,  etc.,  besides 
providing  the  Academy  with  a  home. 
At  his  death,  the  Government  found 
that  whereas  they  were  under  no  legal 
responsibility  to  furnish  the  Academy 
a  home,  yet  were  under  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  do  so,  from  the  precedent  estab- 
lished by  their  former  sovereign.  So, 
after  several  changes  from  one  govern- 
ment place  to  another,  they  were  given 
a  999  year  lease  of  the  site  of  Burlington 
House,  at  a  merely  nominal  rent,  where 
with  additions  and  changes  costing  more 
than  £160,000  (over  $600,000),  taken 
from  their  own  savings,  they  were  per- 
manently fixed  amid  ideal  conditions. 


The  peculiarity  of  their  charter  gave 
them  almost  absolute  freedom  of  action 
in  carrying  out  their  plans  for  the  up- 
building of  English  art  and  everything 
connected  therewith.  Their  success  has 
been  such  that  their  decision  on  all  art 
matters  is  the  "last  word,"  being  thus 
accepted  by  people  and  State  alike  as 
final. 

It  is  the  success  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  London,  and  of  our  own  National 
Academy  of  Design  in  New  York,  that 
shows  us  the  advantages  of  an  Academy's 
being  managed  only  by  the  artists  who 
compose  the  same,  and  as  free  as  pos- 
sible from  the  control  of  other  influences. 
The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of  New  York, 
which  started  at  the  commencement  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  called  upon  the 
artists  to  support  it  by  their  works  and 
influence,  and  yet  in  the  government  of 
the  Academy  denied  thejn  even  repre- 
sentation. When  the  artists  rebelled  and 
threatened  to  withdraw,  part  represen- 
tation was  promised,  and  relied  upon 
by  them,  to  be  eventually  turned  down 
when  voted  upon  by  those  in  control. 
From  this  state  of  dissatisfaction  came, 
finally,  the  creation,  in  1826,  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design,  to  be  entirely 
conducted  by  themselves,  and  the  sub- 
sequent speedy  downfall  of  the  old 
Academy. 

In  creating  an  Academy  of  Photog- 
raphy, which  we  deem  most  advisable 
for  the  best  interests  of  our  art  and 
artists,  we  wish  to  go  on  record  as  not 
antagonizing  the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  since  we  concede  the  position 
they  hold  as  the  highest  recognized  au- 
thority today  on  art  matters  in  our 
country.  It  is  therefore  seeming  that 
our  Academy,  designed  to  unite  a  small 
body  of  men  for  concerted  constructive 
work  that  is  apparent  to  us  in  the  con- 
struction of  an  Academy,  should  be 
conducted  absolutely  by  the  academi- 
cians, free  from  any  unnecessary  re- 
strictions imposed  by  us,  except,  pos- 
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sibly,  of  the  most  formal  character,  and 
such  as  they  may  easily  accede  to.  As 
it  is  our  intention  to  benefit  our  art  in  the 
abstract,  and  those  photographers  who 
honestly  strive  to  do  the  best  that  lies  in 
them,  if  we  give  the  Academy  the  liberty 
and  freedom  of  action  that  is  practically 
in  vogue  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  we  have 
every  reason  in  the  world  to  believe  that 
it  will,  on  broad  lines,  labor  faithfully  to 
do  the  work  that  its  hands  find  to  do. 
These  members  would  not  be  dullards, 
but  the  brightest  minds  in  our  profession, 
and  better  able  to  judge  of  what  they 
ought  to  do  than  we  would,  in  a  hap- 
hazard sort  of  way,  be  able  to  tell  them. 

It  is  absolutely  the  intention  of  this 
committee  that  we  dignify  these  men  to 
the  best  of  our  ability,  in  creating  an 
Academy  for  them,  and  request  that  they 
will  use  the  proper  initials  designating 
their  position  in  the  same.  The  respect 
we  give  them  would  shed  its  reflections 
upon  ourselves. 

In  drawing  up  this  report,  we  have 
carefully  studied  in  our  investigations  of 
other  Academies,  in  what  lay  their  fail- 
ures and  their  successes,  and  have  tried 
to  give  what  is  apparent  to  us  as  the  most 
advisable  course  to  pursue,  doing  noth- 
ing whatever  that  would  conflict  with  the 
Academy's  usefulness  in  the  future. 

Report  of  Committee. 

Our  object  is  to  create  the  initial  mem- 
bers only,  of  a  small  body  of  eminent 
artists,  who,  by  working  together  for 
years  upon  intelligent  lines,  could  ac- 
complish much  for  the  prosperity  of  our 
art. 

Your  Committee  respectfully  recom- 
mend that  the  National  Academy  of 
Photography  be  composed  only  of  those 
professional  photographers  of  the  United 
States  who  personally  create  the  design 
and  arrange  or  plan  the  lighting  of  their 
productions;  the  subsequent  work  being 


likewise  personally  made  or  executed  by 
their  direction  and  subject  to  their  con- 
trol. 

The  proprietor  or  manager  of  a  pho- 
tographic.business  who  has  all  this  work 
executed  by  assistants  is  to  be  eligible  to 
the  two  principal  positions  in  the  Acad- 
emy only  if  his  personal  work  is  such  as 
to  qualify  him. 

We  recommend  that  the  Academy 
when  completed  should  con^t  of  four 
classes:  Academicians,  Associates,  Fel- 
lows, and  Honorary  Members.  Their 
rank,  position,  class,  and  the  number  of 
members  we  advise  to  be  as  follows: 

I.  Thirty  professional  poi trait  and 
three  professional  landscape  or  seascape 
photographers,  who  are  to  rank  as  Acad- 
emicians. After  twelve  of  these  profes- 
sional portrait  photographers  are  elected, 
either  as  hereafter  proposed,  or  by  some 
other  plan  that  may  be  decided  upon, 
equally  effective  and  just,  they  should  be 
invested  with  full  authority  to  frame  their 
own  constitution  and  by-laws  for  their 
self-governement  and  to  carry  out  any 
educational  or  other  work  that  they  may 
undertake,  subject  only  to  such  sugges- 
tions as  the  Photogiaphers'  Association 
of  America  may  request;  these  sugges- 
tions to  be  embodied  in  an  instrument  in 
writing  drawn  up  by  the  Congress  of 
Delegates  and  approved  by  our  Execu- 
tive Board,  as  provided  for  in  our  consti- 
tution and  by-laws.  All  authoi  ity  in  the 
Academy  to  be  vested  solely  in  the  Acad- 
emicians, each  new  member  admitted  to 
possess  equal  ran»k  and  authority,  except 
as  they  may  devise  to  the  contrary  in 
the  election  of  their  officers,  council, 
etc. 

Further  additions  to  the  Academy  are 
to  be  made  by  the  Academicians,  who 
are  to  select  from  the  associate  body  at 
least  one  or  two  members  each  year, 
until  their  ranks  are  filled. .  Vacancies 
occurring  are  to  be  filled  within  one  year. 
The  initials,  N.  A.,  National  Academy, 
or  N.  A.  P.,  National  Academy  of  Pho- 
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tography,  are  suggested  as  being  proper 
for  these  principal  members  of  the  Acad- 
emy to  use. 

2.  The  Associate  Members  to  be 
unlimited,  and  also  to  be  composed  of 
professional  photographers.  The  first 
members  to  be  selected  by  the  members 
of  the  P.A.of  A.,  in  open  convention,  a 
proposed  plan  for  which  is  hereinafter 
recommended  as  being  fair  to  the  leading 
photographers  in  our  country  and  also 
promising  in  results.  Further  additions 
to  this  class  of  members  to  be  made  by 
the  Academicians.  They  are  to  appoint 
each  year  at  least  as  many  associates  as 
they  create  Academicians.  After  their 
own  ranks  are  filled,  they  are  to  continue 
making  occasional  appointments  of  asso- 
ciates, as  there  may  be  those  who  can 
qualify  for  same.  The  associates  rank 
next  to  the  Academicians.  The  initials 
A.N.A.  or  A.N.A.P.  are  suggested  for 
this  class  of  members.  Any  authority, 
duties,  etc.,  given  to  the  associates  to  be 
determined  by  the  Academicians,  unless 
otherwise  decided  upon. 

3.  The  Fellows  of  the  Academy  also 
to  be  unlimited  and  not  confined  to  pho- 
tographers. This  class  of  members  to 
be  created  for  the  purpose  of  honoring 
those  who,  by  funds  contributed,  would 
enable  the  Academicians  to  carry  on  such 
educational  or  other  work  as  they  may 
undertake.  Acceptances  of  funds  and 
appointments  as  Fellows  to  be  made  only 
by  the  Academicians,  who  are  also  to 
decide  what  special  privileges  should  be 
granted  them. 

4.  Honorary  Members,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Academicians.  These 
members  would  probably  be  composed 
of  eminent  photographers  of  foreign 
countries  and  of  distinguished  men  and 
women  of  the  other  graphic  arts.  This, 
however,  is  mere  guesswork  on  our  part. 

In  connection  with  the  above  four 
classes,  it  would  seem  that  the  right  to 
the  use  of  initials  designating  member- 
ship in  the  Academy  should  be  confined 


only  to  the  Academicians  and  Associates, 
since  they  only  are  composed  of  profes- 
sional photographers. 

The  General  Plan  of  Election. 

The  general  plan  of  election,  hereafter 
described  in  detail,  is  quite  simple,  and 
is  as  follows: 

1.  A  committee  to  make  up  a  list  of 
about  100  photographers,  and  to  prepare 
a  printed  ballot  from  which  our  active 
members  are  to  select  45  from  this  num- 
ber. 

2.  This  45  are  to  vote  after  adjourn- 
ment of  this  convention,  by  a  mailing 
ballot  system,  for  12  of  their  number, 
who,  when  selected,  are  to  be  the  first 
Academicians,  the  others  remaining  in 
the  Academy  as  the  first  Associate  Mem- 
bers. 

After  we  have  selected  the  45  from 
this  large  number  by  this  one  ballot,  our 
personal  work  as  active  members  of  the 
P.  A.  of  A.  is  completed'  so  far  as  any 
further  voting  for  members  of  the  Acad- 
emy is  concerned. 

The  evolution  of  Academicians  from 
the  body  of  45  is,  as  to  method,  somewhat 
similar  to  what  has  been  many  times 
devised  in  the  past,  when  it  has  been 
deemed  advisable  to  obtain  an  expression 
of  opinion  from  a  body  of  persons  resid- 
ing in  widely  scattered  sections  of  the 
country. 

It  is  imperative,  if  we  wish  success  to 
crown  our  efforts,  that  no  taint  or  sus- 
picion of  irregularity  should  attend  our 
methods  of  selecting  the  body  of  100,  and 
our  election  of  the  45;  so  those  mem- 
bers in  accepting  later  can  do  so  with 
full  appreciation  of  the  great  honor  con- 
ferred, without  any  embarrassing  situa- 
tions arising. 

The  above  plan  of  this  body  of  45 
selecting  the  Academicians,  is  much 
better  than  when  done  by  direct  vote  of 
the  convention.  All  the  members  of  the 
body  are  at  the  time  of  voting  removed 
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from  influences  which  might  possibly  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  in  favor  of  or 
against  any  individual  or  set  of  men,  and 
for  that  reason  the  expression  of  their 
will  is  the  result  of  their  convictions. 
There  is  a  sort  of  Free  Masonry  and  in- 
timacy existing  between  the  members  of 
our  more  advanced  class  of  photogra- 
phers, who  possess  close  knowledge  and 
appreciation  not  only  of  their  work,  but 
of  other  abilities  necessary  to  be  consid- 
ered in  deciding  who  of  their  number 
should  serve  as  Academicians,  as  being 
most  likely  to  conserve  properly  the  in- 
terests of  the  Academy. 

The  information  which  our  full  mem- 
bership does  possess,  however,  fully  en- 
ables us  to  select  wisely  45  from  a  care- 
fully chosen  list  of  100  most  eminent 
artists.  Some  of  us  would  select  names 
of  those  about  whom  others  may  not  be 
so  well  informed,  but  we  are  sure  to  de- 
cide upon  45  who  are  very  well  known 
throughout  the  country  as  photographers 
of  the  greatest  ability. 

Detailed  Methods  of  Voting, — The 
first  selection  of  100  photographers  and 
the  subsequent  election  of  the  45.  The 
chairman  of  the  Congress  of  Delegates  of 
our  Association  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
seven  of  their  number,  who  represent 
different  sections  of  our  country.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  no  important  section, 
where  a  large  number  of  our  best  artists 
may  reside,  should  be  overlooked  in  the 
appointment,  especially  so  if  such  a 
locality  should  not  be  represented  by 
delegates.  If  advisable,  the  chairman 
should  increase  the  size  of  the  committee, 
and  if  necessary,  add  one  or  two  mem- 
bers from  our  membership  who  are  not 
delegates.  This  matter  to  be  decided 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Congress. 

This  committee  should  meet  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  select,  through  consulta- 
tion, 100  persons  throughout  the  coun- 
try whose  work  is  of  such  a  high  char- 
acter as  to  entitle  them  justly  to  be  voted 
upon  for  this  purpose.     In  this  selection, 


the  committee  should  be  instructed  that 
they  are  not  by  agreement  to  formulate 
any  plan  where  so  many  are  to  be  chosen 
here,  so  many  there,  etc.,  with  the  object 
in  view,  that  all  sections  of  the  country 
should  have  an  apparently  equal  num- 
ber of  persons  represented.  They 
should,  however,  select  only  such  artists, 
men  or  women,  who  they  know  make 
their  own  work,  and  this  list  should  in- 
clude only  professional  portrait  photog- 
raphers. 

It  is  well  known  that  certain  parts  of 
the  country  contain  the  majority  of  our 
leading  artists,  due  undoubtedly  mainly 
to  the  large  populations  which  draw 
them  there.  This  should  not  react  un- 
justly to  skilled  artists  of  equal  ability 
elsewhere,  and  if  those  selected  could 
possibly  be  chosen  widely  scattered 
throughout  the  country  without  loss  in 
maintaining  the  highest  possible  stand- 
ard, it  would,  of  course,  be  much  better. 
A  better  man  should  not  be  turned  down 
in  the  committee  conference  to  put  in 
an  inferior  one,  wherever  he  may  come 
from.  As  these  men  are  to  be  selected 
by  the  full  committee,  no  individual 
blame  should  be  given  to  any  of  the  com- 
mittee because  some  especial  member's 
name  did  not  appear  on  the  list. 

This  list  may  run  down  to  85  men,  but 
it  should  not  be  much  over  100,  else  it 
be  too  confusing.  If  some  should  be 
neglected,  there  is  a  provision  in  the  re- 
port for  future  attention  to  other  worthy 
men  and  women  eligible  for  the  Acad- 
emy. 

The  committee's  report  is  to  be  handed 
back  to  the  chairman  of  the  Congress, 
who  is  personally  to  see  that  the  full 
body  of  delegates  in  rejecting  any  names 
should  do  so  for  valid  reasons,  and  in 
their  increasing  the  number  by  nomina- 
tions, made  by  the  delegates,  that  it 
be  carefully  considered  (decision  upon 
which  matter  is  to  be  reached  by  ma- 
jority vote)  as  it  is  not  the  intention  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  do  a  thing  and 
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then  render  its  work  ineffectual,  since 
some  proper  reason  which  came  up  in 
the  privacy  of  a  careful  committee  may 
have  caused  the  omission  of  certain 
names.  The  chairman  is  also  to  see  that 
full  justice  be  done  to  the  committee 
themselves  in  their  open  session,  who  by 
serving  on  the  committee  may  possibly 
have  caused  the  omission  of  their  own 
names,  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
on  the  list  returned. 

This  list,  as  finally  passed  and  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  delegates, 
should  be  printed  on  a  ballot,  with  the 
name  of  the  city  or  State.  Opposite  the 
name  should  be  a  check  space,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ballot  there  should  also 
be  a  place  for  the  voter's  name. 

These  ballots,  containing  practically 
ICO  names,  should  be  given  to  our  full 
active  members  at  the  opening  of  the 
next  morning  session,  after  repeated 
public  notices  of  this  intention  have 
been  made,  so  that  there  may  be  a  full 
attendance  from  those  desiring  to  take 
part  in  the  voting.  Each  active  mem- 
ber is  entitled  to  check  45  names  only 
from  the  list  (for  fear  of  invalidating  the 
same)  and  is  to  sign  his  name  at  the  bot- 
tom, where  there  is  a  printed  declaration 
that  he  is  an  active  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  privileged  to  vote. 

These  ballots,  thus  voted  upon,  should 
be  passed  to  the  First  Vice-President  of 
this  Association  as  soon  after  the  end  of 
the  session  as  possible,  each  voter  being 
placed  upon  honor  that  he  will  not  solicit 
votes  for  or  against  any  man  or  set  of 
men,  nor  in  turn  entertain  any  requests 
of  like  nature.  He  is  expected  to  vote 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  or  belief. 
All  of  the  names  on  the  list  to  be  voted 
upon  having  been  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Delegates,  who  represent  all  as- 
sociations, are  thus  vouched  for  by  them 
and  entitled  to  fair  treatment. 

This,  in  the  opinion  of  your  com- 
mittee, is  the  most  critical  point  in  the 
creation  of  the  Academy,  the  cornerstone 


upon  which  the  whole  structure  rests. 
If  questionable  methods  be  here  em- 
ployed, the  Academy  will  be  shorn  of  its 
lustre,  and  when  it  comes  to  the  final 
evolvement  in  creating  the  Academicians 
and  Associates,  there  would  probably  be 
many  declinations  to  serve,  and  what 
would  an  Academy  amount  to  anyway, 
if  it  were  not  represented  by  our  best 
men? 

Every  man  or  woman  elected  to  the 
Academy  has  a  right  to  expect  and  to 
demand  that  this  election  be  pure  and 
unsullied.  If  such  be  the  case,  they  will 
be  only  delighted  to  accept  the  honor, 
and  welcome  with  the  glad  hand  every 
other  member  whom  you  may  elect. 

The  whole  executive  board,  and  at 
least  some  members  of  the  committee, 
are  to  count  the  ballots,  the  President 
announcing  in  open  session  the  names 
of  the  45  who  are  elected  by  receiving 
the  most  votes.  We  question  the  ad- 
visability of  giving  the  exact  number 
each  of  the  45  receive,  even  it  if  satisfies 
our  curiosity. 

If  tie  votes  should  prevent  the  elec- 
tion of  the  exact  number  of  45,  the 
nearest  selection  to  that  number,  be  it 
greater  or  smaller,  should  be  declared 
to  be  the  result  of  the  vote. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Association  shall 
decide  if  any  of  the  names  at  bottom  of 
ballot  are  not  entitled  to  vote,  and  if  not, 
after  investigation,  the  vote  should  be 
thrown  out  and  the  member  asked  to 
explain. 

The  above  decides  the  election  of 
about  45  men  and  women,  from  which 
list  the  first  Academicians  and  first  Asso- 
ciate Members  are  to  be  created. 

Detailed  Method  of  Voting  for  Academi- 
cians and  Creation  of  Associates 
by  Mail  Ballot  System. 

Following  his  announcement  of  the 
45  persons  who  have  been  thus  elected, 
the  President  of  this  Association  is  to 
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issue  a  call  for  all  those  who  may  be 
at  the  convention  to  a  temporary  meet- 
ing, at  a  certain  time  and  place  to  be 
appointed  by  him,  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  for  a  conference  between 
themselves. 

Those  who  attend  this  conference 
will  probably  appoint  a  chairman  and 
secretary.  Your  committee  recom- 
mends that  they  appoint  a  committee 
of  their  own  to  attend  to  the  details  of 
formulating  a  mail  balloting  system, 
and  would  suggest  that  it  be  effected  in 
the  main  on  the  following  plan: 

The  committee  to  get  up  a  printed  list 
containing  their  full  names  and  mailing 
address,  with  a  check  space  at  side,  and 
signature  space  at  bottom.  They  should 
prepare  an  explanatory  printed  letter 
sheet,  describing  the  sending  of  the  bal- 
lot, the  method  pursued  in  the  election  of 
the  45,  for  the  purpose  of  evolving  from 
this  number  the  first  two  classes  of  mem- 
bers in  the  National  Academy  of  Pho- 
tography, which  is  to  be  created  through 
the  Photographers'  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

In  addition  there  should  be  a  printed 
or  typewritten  copy  of  the  conditions 
and  instructions  imposed  by  this  As- 
sociation in  authorizing  this  Academy, 
to  which  their  signature  of  acceptance  is 
requested,  in  making  them  eligible  for 
election,  by  such  of  their  number  as  do 
accept  these  conditions. 

The  ballot,  the  letter  of  information, 
and  the  paper  they  are  to  sign  for  the 
interests  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  as  an  associa- 
tion, are  to  be  mailed  to  each  of  the  45, 
by  the  committee  acting  for  this  body, 
who  are  to  request  that  they  check  12 
names  from  the  list,  whom  they  may 
favor  for  Academicians.  They  should 
also  request  that  no  member  of  this  body 
give  a  personal  vote;  in  order  that  the 
12  finally  selected  should  be  chosen  by 
other  votes  than  their  own. 

These  ballots  we  advise  to  be  re- 
turned  within  one   month   after   their 


being  sent  (unless  some  one  of  the  45 
is  out  of  the  country)  and  enclosed 
in  printed  envelopes  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Association  and  sent 
by  registered  mail.  The  President  thus 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  each  ballot 
without  opening  it  at  the  time. 

When  ail  the  votes  have  been  received, 
the  President  is  to  tabulate  the  result  of 
the  ballot,  and  before  a  notary  make  a 
declaration  of  the  number  each  received, 
the  number  and  names  of  declinations, 
if  any,  and  is  to  send  the  ballots  by  mail 
to  that  Academician  who  it  appears  re- 
ceived the  largest  number  of  votes,  to 
remain  in  possession  of  the  Academy.  If 
such  member  had  declined  to  sign  the 
paper  as  requested  by  the  P.  A.  of  A., 
then  the  ballots  are  to  be  sent  to  that  one 
receiving  the  highest  number  among 
those  who  did  so  sign. 

If  on  account  of  tie  votes,  or  for  any 
other  reason,  the  12  are  not  all  chosen, 
then  those  who  are  should  select  the 
remainder  required  from  those  who 
were  most  nearly  elected.  The  Presi- 
dent is  to  send  a  copy  of  the  result  of 
his  tabulation  and  the  list  of  declina- 
tions to  each  one  of  this  body. 

The  1 2  thus  elected  are  to  be  the  first 
Academicians. 

The  remaining  number  are  to  seive 
as  the  first  Associates  of  the  Academy. 
Upon  notice  by  the  Academicians,  or 
by  his  own  knowledge  if  the  full  number 
be  legally  completed  at  the  time  of  his 
receiving  the  ballot,  the  President  of 
this  Association  is  to  send,  duly  signed 
by  the  Executive  Board,  a  printed  certifi- 
cate authorizing  the  creation  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Photography  through 
the  Photographers'  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  ballots  creating  the  body  of  45 
are  to  be  kept  by  the  Secretary  of  this 
Association. 

Finally,  we  recommend  the  payment 
of  $100  to  the  Committee  of  the  body 
of  45,  who  are  charged  with  the  final 
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work  in  organizing  the  Academy,  to 
defray  the  expenses  incurred  by  them 
in  printing,  postage,  etc.  We  also 
think  the  bill  for  the  certificate  au- 
thorizing the  Academy  should  be  thus 
paid  for,  and  the  bill  of  the  President 
of  the  Association  for  his  expenses  in 
the  same  connection. 

The  balance  of  funds,  if  any,  after 
these  bills  are  paid,  with  vouchers,  for 
money  expended,  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  Academicians. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  Wesley  Hearn, 
G.  W.  Harris. 

Mr.  Harris:  Mr.  President,  I  move 
you  that  this  report  be  referred  to  the 
Congress  of  Photography,  and  that  they 
report  to  you  their  suggestions. 

Mr.  Hayes:  I  second  it. 

Mr.  Towles:  I  move  an  amendment, 
that  the  report  be  accepted,  adopted,  and 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  Congress  for  its 
working  out. 

Mr.  Lively:  I  had  the  honor  to  act  on 
this  committee  for  four  years,  and  I 
have  listened  very  attentively  to  this  re- 
port of  Mr.  Charles  W.  Hearn.  He 
deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  having 
formulated  a  plan  on  which  we  can 
establish  this  photographic  Academy, 
which  we  need;  but  the  weather  is  very 
hot,  indeed,  and  it  is  getting  late,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  wise  now  to 
postpone  this  matter  and  refer  it  to  the 
Congress,  as  suggested  in  the  first  mo- 
tion, and  they  to  turn  it  back  to  us  at 
one  of  our  future  meetings  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Harris:  I  think  the  rational  way 
out  of  this  is  to  act  on  this  first  motion. 
We  have  got  the  report  there — I  myself 
would  like  to  see  it  discussed  very  thor- 
oughly, and  have  a  chance  to  read  it 
over.  A^th  the  consent  of  the  seconder, 
I  wiU  withdraw  my  motion,  and  make 
Mr.  Towles'  the  original  motion. 

Mr.  Hayes:  I  consent. 

Mr.  Towles:  I  made  a  motion  that  the 


report  be  accepted,  adopted,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Congress  for  the  working  out. 

Mr.  Abel:  The  words  accepted  and 
adopted,  are  not  what  he  wants;  he 
means,  that  what  Mr.  Hearn  suggested 
there  be  adopted  by  the  Association. 
The  adopting  of  the  report,  and  the 
adoption  of  what  it  suggests,  are  two 
different  things.  We  don't  want  to 
adopt  what  he  suggested,  we  want  to 
adopt  the  report. 

Mr.  Hearn:  I  would  like  to  have  some- 
one with  a  good  loud  voice  explain  just 
where  we  are  at  at  the  present  time. 
We  have  had  enough  trouble  with  this 
Academy  in  the  past,  and  don't  want 
any  more.  If  we  are  going  to  do  any- 
thing, we  want  to  know  what  we  are 
doing.  Now  I  wish  to  have  that  motion 
thoroughly  explained.  Mr.  Abel  him- 
self has  said  something  different  from 
what  I  understood  Mr.  Towles  to  state. 
Now  let  Mr.  Towles  give  consent  to 
what  Mr.  Abel  says,  and  see  if  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Abel:  What  Mr.  Towles  means 
is  that  this  Association  shall  accept  this 
report;  that  the  report  embodying  his 
suggestions  be  accepted,  and  that  the 
Academy,  having  been  passed  by  your 
people  and  adopted,  be  passed  upon  by 
the  Congress,  so  that  the  necessary  action 
should  be  taken.  If  you  vote  "no," 
that  puts  the  Academy  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.   Carried. 

Mr.  Abel:  Mr.  Hearn  has  been  to  a 
great  deal  of  labor  to  get  this  report  be- 
fore the  Association,  and  we  owe  him  at 
least  a  fair  vote  of  thanks  before  we 
adjourn.    Adjourned. 

Wednesday  Morning  Session. 

President:  The  meeting  will  come  to 
order.  I  will  appoint  Mr.  George  Hol- 
lo way  as  sergeant- at- arms  to  keep  order 
at  the  entrance  of  the  lecture  room.  If 
there  are  any  past  presidents  in  the  room, 
they  will  please  come  forward  and  take 
a  seat  on  the  stage. 
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President:  The  next  thing  on  the  pro- 
gramme is  Secretary  Evanoflf's  report. 
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In  account  with    J.    C. 
Evanoff,  Secretary 

Total  received  for  space,    . 

Total  received  for  advertis- 
ing       

Tot^  received  from  old  ac- 
count   

Paid  to  L.  A.  Dozer,  Treas. 


$3272.00 

945.00 

12.00 


$4229.00 


$4229.00    $4229.00 


President:  Gentlemen,  after  hearing 
this  report,  what  shall  we  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Medlar:  I  move  that  it  be  received 
and  adopted.    Carried. 

President:  The  next  is  Treasurer 
Dozer's  report: 

Receipts, 


Cash  on  hand  Jan.  i,  1909 

$4698.74 

Received  from   member- 

ships and  dues  .     .     . 

4054.50 

Received    from    sale    of 

ladies'  pins  .... 

96.50 

Received  from  advertising 

in  Annual     .... 

955-00 

Received  from  sale  of  floor 

space,    Rochester   con- 

vention    

3262.00 

Received  on  old  account  . 

12.00 

Total 

$13,078.74 

ExpendUttres: 

Paid  out  on  Vouchers  Nos. 

842  to  932,  inclusive 

^595.52 

Classified  as  follows: 

Commission  of  Secretary 

and  Treasurer   .     .     . 

S577.25 

Officers'  expense  account, 

including  hotel,  railroad 

fare,   postage,   express, 

telegrams,   etc.,  for  all 

officers  for  entire  year  . 

1676. I I 

Printing 

1646.65 

Prizes 

125.00 

Stenographic  work 

117-15 

Instruction  and  entertain- 

ment, including  School 

of     Photography     and 

Lectures       .... 

897-31 

Information  Bure^au   . 

122.16 

Convention  Hall   .     . 

1112.89 

Membership  buttons,  etc. 

321.00 

Net  profits  from  1909  con- 

vention    

1784.48 

Cash  on  deposit  to  credit  of 

Association  Jan.  i,  19 10 

6483.22 

Total 


$13,078.74 


Treasurer:  I  have  made  just  a  little 
more  elaborate  report  than  is  customary, 
as  I  think  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation are  interested  in  knowing  just 
where  the  funds  come  from,  and  how 
they  are  distributed  and  where  used. 

President:  You  have  heard  the  report. 
What  shall  be  done  with  it? 

Mr.  Giffen:  I  move  that  the  report  be 
accepted  and  received. 

Seconded  and  carried. 

President:  We  will  next  hear  from 
the  Auditing  Committee  which  was 
appointed  by  your  presiding  officer  to 
audit  the  books  of  our  last  meeting. 
Mr.  Lorrimer  is  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Lorrimer:  As  chairman  oflthe 
Auditing  Committee,  with  Mr.  Evanoff 
to  help  me,  I  can  report  that  we  carefully 
audited  the  books  and  accounts  of  the 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  we  found 
them  to  be  absolutely  correct  and  very 
neatly  kept.  The  accounts  of  this  Asso- 
ciation are  kept  in  a  manner  that  you 
should  be  proud  of. 

President:  We  have  our  good  friend, 
Ex-President  Barrows,  with  us  this 
morning,  and  I  know  you  would  all  like 
to  have  a  few  words  of  greeting  from  him. 

Mr.  Barrows:  Mr.  President,  Ladies, 
and  Gentlemen,  my  Friends — ^It  indeed 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  stand  before 
you  this  morning  and  give  my  heaity 
approval  to  the  National  Association. 
To  me,  as  I  have  observed  in  my  short 
walks  through  the  hall  this  morning, 
during  the  exhibits  of  the  pictures,  my 
time  being  occupied  as  a  delegate  in  the 
Congress  of  Photography,  I  really  be- 
lieve the  National  Association  moves  on. 
I  never  in  its  history  have  seen  so  fine  a 
gathering  of  people,  nor  as  well  equipped 
and  finely  decorated  a  hall  as  the  present 
More  credit  is  due  to  the  National  oflS- 
cers  for  their  untiring  efforts  to  give  you 
an  onward  march  for  the  National.  We 
are  just  getting  our  feet  planted  firmly 
on  a  rock,  and  we  are  going  onward 
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and  not  backward.  The  time  is  well 
occupied  this  morning  with  other 
speakers,  and  with  my  hearty  approval 
and  best  wishes  to  you  all,  and  also  a 
good  morning. 

President:  Our  next  order  is  New 
Business. 

Mr.  Stein;  (Milwaukee)  Mr.  Presi- 
dent and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association — 
I  have  a  letter  here,  and  it  is  so  directly 
relative  to  the  remarks  I  presently  wish 
to  make,  that  I  think  it  will  admirably 
serve  as  a  preface.  With  your  permis- 
sion, I  will  read  it  now. 

Photographers'  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, in  Convention  Assembled,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. — ^Mr.  President  and  Gentle- 
men: Early  in  1905  a  Copyright  Con- 
ference was  called  by  the  Librarian 
of  Congress  at  the  suggestion  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  for  the  purpose  of  for- 
mulating a  new  Cop)nright  Law.  Au- 
thors, musical  composers,  sculptors, 
painters,  book  publishers,  print  pub- 
lishers, lithographers,  architects,  and 
many  other  interests,  took  part  in  this 
conference,  two  delegates  from  each, 
and  all  of  them  being  represented  by 
eminent  counsel.  The  Photographers' 
Copyright  League  of  America  was  also 
represented  by  two  delegates,  but  its 
treasury  was  empty.  Realizing  the 
crisis  which  threatened  the  status  of  the 
profession  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  our 
Executive  Committee  issued  an  appeal 
for  money  to  the  photographers  of  the 
country — ^which  was  followed  by  con- 
tributions from  seventy-two  of  our  mem- 
bers. This  created  the  nucleus  of  a 
legislation  fund,  which  your  Executive 
Board  voluntarily  increased  by  a  contri- 
bution of  $500. 

To  a  great  many  photographers  copy- 
right is  only  a  name,  an  abstraction. 
They  have  never  thought  much  about  it, 
because  they  have  never  used  it  and 
they  don't  quite  understand  what  it 
means.  This  is,  however,  sure,  that  the 
dignity  and  legitimacy  of  every  vocation 


require  its  protection  under  the  law — 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  without  copy- 
right protection  and  recognition  our 
business  of  photography  would  have  no 
legal  standing,  no  rights  that  anybody 
would  be  bound  to  respect.  Our  work 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  every  piratical 
publisher. 

During  the  four  years  of  the  meetings 
of  the  Copyright  Conference  and  of  its 
sessions  with  the  House  and  Senate 
Committee  at  Washington,  brazen  at- 
tempts were  made  to  deprive  photog- 
raphy of  every  vestige  of  ownership 
rights  in  its  productions.  The  American 
Newspaper  Association  even  went  so  far 
as  to  present  two  long  briefs  arguing  for 
the  entire  abolition  of  photographic  copy- 
right as  far  as  newspapers  were  con- 
cerned, and  had  our  delegates  not  been 
on  hand,  backed  up  by  able  counsel, 
they  would  have  succeeded  in  abolishing 
our  protection. 

The  new  Copyright  Law  is  now  an 
established  fact.  In  many  ways  it  is  a 
great  improvement  over  the  former  law. 
The  method  of  taking  out  a  cop)nright 
has  been  simplified,  the  punishment  for 
infringement  has  been  made  more  logical 
and  effective. 

The  unused  balance  of  our  legislative 
fund  is  now  being  returned,  pro  rcUa,  to 
the  various  contributors. 

Thanking  you,  therefore,  in  the  name 
of  the  Photographers'  Copyright  League 
of  America  for  your  quick  comprehension 
of  the  danger  that  threatened  us  all,  and 
for  your  generous  contribution,  and  in 
the  hope  that  every  representative  pho- 
tographer will  become  a  member  of  the 
League,  thereby  giving  it  the  strong 
moral  backing  of  numbers  and  enabling 
it  to  better  guard  photographic  interests, 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  enclosing  our 
Treasurer's  check  for  $190,  being  38 
per  cent,  of  the  amount  you  contributed. 
Very  truly  yours, 

P.  J.  Falk, 

President. 
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Now  this  $190  has,  so  to  speak, 
dropped  out  of  the  skies.  The  fund  of 
which  the  money  was  a  part  was  con- 
tributed voluntarily,  and  if  the  unused 
balance  of  (the  Legislation  Fund  had 
been  applied  to  general  League  purposes, 
I  don't  believe  that  a  single  contributor 
would  have  felt  aggrieved  or  dreamed 
of  raising  any  question  concerning  it. 

The  administrators  of  the  fund,  how- 
ever, have  assumed  it  as  possible  that 
some  of  the  contributors  had  only  the 
Legislation  Fund  in  view,  and  so  have 
decided  that  it  should  not  be  applied  to 
any  other  purpose  without  the  full 
knowledge  and  consent  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

Now,  to  judge  this  matter  rightly,  you 
want  to  look  beyond  the  money  end  of 
it.  There  is  a  whole  lot  more  signifi- 
cance to  this  check  I  am  holding  than 
$190  cash.  It  carries  a  message  of  self- 
sacrificing  effort  and  zeal;  of  long  and 
labor-laden  days  and  brain-racking 
nights  of  toil,  filled  with  sincere  and 
strenuous  struggle  for  the  good  of  the 
cause;  of  the  abnegation  and  steadfast 
devotion  to  principle  of  a  few  willing 
and  untiring  workers  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  result  by  which  we  will  all 
profit. 

Copyright  protection  for  our  work  we 
have  long  desired,  but  some  of  us  had 
come  to  think  it  was  like  Ingalls'  defi- 
nition of  purity  in  politics — ^^  a  beautiful 
but  iridescent  dream."  So  it  would  be 
still,  if  it  were  not  for  the  yeoman  service 
these  men  have  done.  They,  at  a  per- 
sonal cost  that  some  of  us  know,  but 
many  of  you  will  never  wholly  realize, 
plucked  this  thing  out  of  the  cloudland 
of  theory  and  established  it  as  a  veritable 
and  demonstrated  fact,  and  to  them  and 
their  work  it  is  mainly  due  that  our 
profession  is  assured,  from  this  time  on, 
of  a  standing  that  enables  us  to  deal 
with  editors  and  publishers  on  a  surer, 
fairer,  and  more  equal  footing  than  we 
ever  could  before. 


And  it  was  two  men  in  particular — 
B.  J.  Falk  and  Pirie  MacDonald — ^who 
bore  the  chief  brunt  and  burden  of  the 
fray,  and  it  is  to  them  that  our  chief 
thanks  are  due.  And  let  me  tell  you, 
that  '*  brunt  and  burden  of  the  fray"  is 
no  mere  figure  of  speech,  either,  for  there 
was  some  mightily  lively  scrapping  at 
Washington  before  thb  thing  was  put 
through.  It  was  not  the  sort  of  scrap 
they  had  at  Reno,  and  they  did  not  bring 
away  any  black  eyes  or  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  in  gate  money,  but  they 
had  to  fight  for  all  they  were  worth 
all  the  same;  and,  what's  more,  they 
brought  home  the  prize! 

From  pure  altruism — contented  self- 
sacrifice  if  it  furthered  the  common  good 
— ^these  two  men  toiled  hard  and  long. 
Day  after  day,  night  after  night,  for 
weeks,  for  months,  for  years,  they  spent 
time,  labor  and  money  to  bring  this  thing 
about.  With  no  thought  of  present  re- 
turn, or  any  prospect  of  adequate  return 
from  any  future  profit,  these  men  gave 
freely  and  without  stint  of  the  best  that 
was  in  them,  that  the  profession  at  large 
might  reap  an  assured  and  lasting 
benefit. 

Shall  we  let  the  accomplishment  of 
such  an  end  pass  unrecognized?  I 
don't  think  you  would  wish  to,  and  it  is 
in  that  belief  that  I  have  prepared,  and 
now  beg  to  submit,  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

Whereas,  The  Photographers'  Copy- 
right League  of  America  was  established 
to  secure  and  protect  photographic  copy- 
rights, to  suppress  piracies,  and  gen- 
erally to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
profession;  and. 

Whereas,  The  most  material  factor 
to  the  attainment  of  these  purposes  was 
secured  by  the  inclusion  of  photographs 
in  the  copyright  law  of  1909;  and, 

Whereas,  That  inclusion  and  the 
protection  it  affords  to  the  photographic 
profession,  is  entirely  due  to  the  per- 
sistent effort  and  self-sacrificing  energy 
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of  B.  J.  Falk  and  Pirie  MacDonald,  to 
whom  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  photo- 
graphic fraternity  is  lastingly  due,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  aforesaid  B.  J. 
Falk  and  Pirie  MacDonald  be  made 
Honorary  Members  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.; 
and,  further,  be  it 

Resolvedy  That  these  resolutions  be 
spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this  organiza- 
tion, and  that  an  engrossed  copy  for  each 
be  prepared  at  the  cost  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  presented  to  Mr.  Falk  and  Mr. 
MacDonald. 

Just  a  few  words  more  before  I  con- 
clude. I  haven't  done  with  this  matter 
of  the  check  yet.  The  treasury  of  the 
League  is  empty.  It  wants — ^in  fact, 
it  imperatively  needs — ^money  for  many 
purposes  if  it  is  to  retain  the  value  it  has 
already  shown  as  a  factor  in  advancing 
our  professional  interests.  With  money 
the  League  is  a  living,  active  force  for 
betterment;  without  money,  it  is  nothing 
but  an  empty  shell — ^a  name  and  nothing 
more. 

Now,  the  first  and  most  important 
step  to  keep  the  League  what  it  ought  to 
be  is  a  good  member  roll.  Every  pho- 
tographer present  at  this  convention 
should  see  that  not  only  he,  but  every 
professional  friend,  comes  mto  the 
League.  If  every  man  here  would  join, 
right  now,  and  agree  to  pay  a  dollar  a 
year,  we  should  have  a  numerical  and 
financial  backing  that  would  enable  us 
to  do  a  lot  of  things  that  need  doing  but 
cannot  yet  be  done  for  lack  of  means. 
We  could  establish  a  Legal  Aid  Bureau, 
which  could  furnish  free  legal  advice  to 
the  members  in  any  question  pertaining 
to  infringement  of  copyright;  we  could 
keep  properly  in  touch  with  things  at 
Washington  in  the  possible  event  of  any 
parts  of  this  new  law  needing  amend- 
ment. 

In  all  sorts  of  ways  the  League  can 
be  a  power,  if  you  mean  it  to  be;  but 
without  your  support  it  must  always  fall 


shoit  of  its  possibilities.  The  League  is 
doubly  as  strong  in  whatever  it  does,  or 
tries  to  do,  if  it  knows  that  you  are  back 
of  it.  We  want  the  men — you — and 
we  want  your  money — ^a  dollar  a  year. 
It  is  not  much  to  ask,  is  it,  in  view  of 
what  you  get  for  it?  To  you,  individu- 
ally, it  means  at  most  a  small  sacrifice. 
To  us,  collectively,  it  means  a  great  gain. 
Won't  you  do  your  share?  I  make, 
right  here  and  now,  a  personal  appeal  to 
every  one  of  you  to  enroll  your  name 
and  plank  down  your  little  round  dollar 
before  you  leave  this  hall. 

And  as  regards  this  check — just  ob- 
serve how  I  keep  hanging  on  to  it — ^I 
want  to  move  another  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  check  for  $190, 
returned  by  President  Falk  as  a  38  per 
cent,  refund  from  the  Legislation  Fund, 
be  returned  as  a  contribution  to  the 
General  Fund  of  the  League. 

Mr.  President;  I  ask  for  imme- 
diate action  upon  the  motions  I  have 
made. 

President:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard 
the  report.  What  shall  be  done  with 
it? 

Mr.  Schnieder:  I  know  of  no  two  men 
who  have  done  more  for  our  profession 
than  B.  J.  Falk  and  Pirie  MacDonald. 
If  we  were  familiar  with  our  previous 
copyright  laws,  those  of  us  who  are  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  cop)Tight  laws 
as  they  today  stand,  and  know  the  im- 
provement and  the  protection  that  we 
now  have  and  that  we  did  not  have,  and 
with  the  knowledge  that  these  two  men 
have  done  the  work  untiringly,  and 
spent  lots  of  time  and  money  to  bring 
about  a  copyright  law  such  as  we  have 
today,  I  think  it  is  perfectly  due  that  we 
should  elect  them  as  Honorary  Mem- 
bers of  our  Association,  and  I  second 
the  motion  of  that  resolution  for  the 
election  of  them  as  Honorary  Mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  Hearn:  I  would  like  also  to  have 
a  few  words  on  this.    I  have  personal 
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knowledge,  also,  as  well  as  Mr.  Schneider, 
of  the  tremendous  sacrifice  that  these 
gentlemen  have  taken  upon  themselves 
— ^left  business  and  everything  else  to 
look  after  the  cop)Tight  laws.  I  would 
like  also  to  second  that,  and  also  to 
second  the  resolution  to  return  that  fund 
to  them  as  a  contribution,  back  to  start 
a  little  surplus  to  that  work,  in  case  any- 
thing else  comes  up. 

Mr.  Barrows:  I  just  want  to  add  my 
little  mite  in  behalf  of  this  motion.  It 
was  during  my  regime  as  Treasurer,  and 
Mr.  Hearn's  turn  as  President,  of  the 
Association,  that  this  money  was  given 
over  to  the  Cop)Tight  League.  You 
all  know  my  peculiarities  to  hang  on 
to  the  funds.  They  asked  for  $1000. 
Some  of  the  Board  were  willing  to  ex- 
pend it.  I  rebelled,  and  we  gave  them 
$500.  I  see  now  the  wisdom  of  my 
giving  $500  instead  of  $1000,  as  we  have 
$192  more  than  was  needed  for  the  time; 
and  I,  too,  would  like  to  see  that  Mr. 
MacDonald  and  Mr.  Falk,  two  of  our 
foremost  American  photographers,  who 
have  worked  assiduously  in  our  interest, 
should  be  made  Honorary  Members  in 
recognition  of  these  services,  and  also 
that  this  money  should  be  returned  to 
them  for  their  future  use.  I  second  the 
motion. 

The  motion  prevailed  for  making  Mr. 
MacDonald  and  Mr.  Falk  Honorary 
Life  Members  of  this  Association. 

President:  The  second  motion  before 
the  house,  a  motion  which  has  just  been 
seconded,  is  that  this  $192  be  returned  to 
the  Copyright  League  of  America.  Are 
there  any  remarks? 

Mr.  G.  G.  HoUoway:  If  I  understand, 
this  balance  is  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
fund,  and  have  a  committee  to  whom 
photographers  may  write  at  any  time  for 
assistance? 

Mr.  Stein:  The  idea  Is,  everyone  be- 


coming a  member  of  this  Association, 
the  Copyright  League  of  America,  which 
is  secured  for  the  sum  of  one  dollar 
— if  they  wish  to  donate  more  they  can 
do  so.  When  anything  comes  up  in  the 
copyright  matter,  they  may  consult  the 
attorney  free  of  any  expense,  so  that  no 
infringement  can  come  in  our  laws,  and 
he  gives  you  advice.  Should  you  have 
a  case  that  you  wish  to  turn  over  to  him, 
then  you  give  him  that  case,  and  when 
he  wins  it  he  will  give  you,  I  believe, 
75  per  cent,  of  the  gross,  retaining  25 
per  cent,  for  the  expenses  which  the 
League  incurs.  You  get  75  per  cent, 
net,  and  you  have  no  attorney  fee  at 
aU. 

Mr.  Holloway:  We  oftentimes,  many 
of  us,  have  just  such  things  happen.  I 
think  it  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  has 
been  before  the  house,  and  personally  I 
am  heartily  in  favor  of  it.  Some  time 
ago  I  received  a  check  for  a  rebate  of 
95  cents.  My  only  regret  was  that  he 
did  not  keep  the  95  cents  and  put  it 
into  some  fund. 

The  motion  prevailed. 

President:  Is  there  any  other  un- 
finished business?  Any  other  new  busi- 
ness? I  have  one  other  announcement, 
as  there  is  no  other  business,  one  other 
announcement  I  would  like  to  maie.  A 
photograph  of  the  Indiana  people  will 
be  taken  in  front  of  the  hall  at  3  p.m. 

The  next  thing  on  the  programme  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  Ladies*  Federation* 
I  will  now  call  its  President,  Miss  Mary 
Carnell,  to  take  charge  of  this  meeting, 
and  I  want  to  say  that  Miss  Mary  Car- 
nell and  her  assistants  have  been  a  won- 
derful factor  in  making  the  success  of 
this  meeting.  They  have  worked  hard, 
and  we  feel  that  we  owe  the  success  of 
this  meeting  very  much  to  them.  Miss 
Carnell,  please  come  forward. 

(Continued  on  page  364) 
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Caro  Delvaille  is  one  of  the  fashion- 
able portrait  painters  of  Paris.  Thirty- 
four  years  old,  he  has  already  made  a 
reputation  for  himself.  Well-dressed 
society  women  are  his  specialty,  and  he 
lays  unusual  stress  upon  the  depiction 
of  gowns.  His  portraiture,  in  a  way,  is 
as  typical  of  French  art  as  Kaulbach's 
(in  the  February  number)  was  of  Ger- 
man art.  Delvaille  is  more  up-to-date,  but 
they  both  try  to  please  their  clientele,  and 
prefer  to  paint  a  popular  picture  rather 
than  one  that  would  appeal  onlyto  a  few. 

And  yet  Delvaille's  treatment  is  quite 
out  of  the  ordinary.  He  has  the  pecu- 
liar gift  of  giving  to  each  portrait  a  de- 
cided pictorial  quality.  He  neglects  the 
face  at  times  to  an  alarming  degree;  but, 
as  character  delineation  of  a  figure  (and 
he  always  paints  the  entire  figure)  con- 
sists of  the  attitude  and  general  outward 
appearance  as  much  as  of  facial  expres- 
sion, he  generally  succeeds  in  getting  an 
interesting  resemblance.  He  is  particu- 
larly fond  of  peculiar,  at  times  rather 
eccentric,  poses;  but  they  possess  the 
merit  of  being  realistic.  They  are  not 
imaginary,  like  those  of  Alexander. 
Great  care  is  bestowed  by  the  painter 
upon  accessories;  he  nearly  always  de- 
picts an  interior  as  background,  and 
introduces  odd  pieces  of  furniture,  bric- 
a-brac,  tableware,  etc.,  with  remarkable 
facility.  The  gowns  his  sitters  wear  are 
selected  with  an  eye  for  pattern,  as  well 
as  line  and  contrast. 

"A  Profile"  (Fig.  i)  is  a  good  example 
of  how  a  decided  flower  pattern  may 
be  used  as  the  leading  motif  of  the  com- 
j)osition.  The  pattern  dominates  the 
whole  picture.  It  may  strike  some 
people  as  being  rather  awkward — one- 
sided conceptions  are  apt  to  impress  us 
in  that  way.    The  plane  produced  by 


the  patterned  gown  was  exceedingly 
large  and  almost  as  unwieldy  as  a  single 
flat  tint  of  similar  size.  The  only  way 
to  render  it  interesting  was  to  arrange  it 
as  a  silhouette  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  background.  This  the  painter  has 
done  by  selecting  a  profile  view.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  in  a  full 
front  view.  But  the  lines  of  the  sil- 
houette are  too  angular  and  harsh,  and 
its  shape  too  extravagant,  to  produce  an 
agreeable  impression.  One  must,  how- 
ever, admire  the  artist's  skill  in  balancing 
the  bulky  triangular  shape  with  the  rec- 
tangular division  of  the  background, 
and  also  the  way  he  utilized  the  hat. 
It  is  a  very  ordinary  and  by  no  means 
beautiful  product  of  the  milliner's  art, 
but  without  it  the  composition  would 
have  fallen  to  pieces.  The  silhouette 
of  the  figure  needed  some  curious  shape 
to  counteract  its  irritating  texture.  The 
hands  and  the  tip  of  the  shoe  are  well 
placed.    The  face  is  expressionless. 

Delvaille  seems  to  have  a  special 
talent  for  utilizing  picture  frames  in  his 
backgrounds.  Figs.  4  and  5  are  excel- 
lent object  lessons  in  that  direction.  As 
soon  as  an  elaborate  background  is  used 
with  a  female  figure  it  is  the  rectangular 
division  which  counts.  The  contour 
and  folds  of  a  woman's  gown  generally 
run  in  curves,  in  undulating,  zigzag 
fashion  (viz.,  Figs.  2  and  9),  and  they 
need  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  to  bal- 
ance them.  Fig.  2,  "Women  at  Mantel- 
piece" proves  the  truth  of  this  argu- 
ment. ThQ  shape  of  the  figure  is  beau- 
tifully complemented  by  the  rectangular 
line  arrangement  of  the  fireplace  and 
mirror.  If  the  figure  would  straighten 
out  and  stand  more  erect,  the  fireplace 
would  become  impossible  as  a  back- 
ground.    The  contrast  of  dark  and  light 
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detail  has  been  well  handled  in  this  pic- 
ture. It  seems  to  be  a  favorite  method 
of  the  artist.  We  also  notice  it  in  Figs. 
3,  7,  and  9,  while  in  Figs.  5  and  8  we  have 
the  juxtaposition  of  large  black  and 
white  masses. 

The  portrait  of  Mme.  Simone  (Fig.  3) 
oflfers  a  particularly  interesting  problem. 
An  oblong  of  the  relation  4  x  6  is  rarely 
used  in  portraiture,  and  I  have  rarely 
seen  the  space  as  well  filled  as  in  this 
instance.  It  is  not  merely  the  reclining 
position  and  the  simple  arrangement 
of  settee  and  cushions  which  accom- 
plished this,  but  the  embroidery  on  the 
bottom  of  the  gown.  The  vivid  pattern 
made  it  possible  to  spread  the  skirts  to 
their  fullest  extent  and  to  lose  the  straight 
line  of  the  settee.  The  upper  right  cor- 
ner looks  empty,  the  dog  was  not  quite 
sufficient  to  fill  it.  If  the  woodwork  in 
the  background  were  more  distinct  it 
would  no  doubt  improve  the  composi- 
tion. The  figure  is  graceful  in  line  and 
correctly  foreshortened. 

Delvaille,  not  unlike  Col.  Marceau, 
has  a  strange  predilection  for  costly 
and  elaborate  gowns.  The  dressmakers 
seem  to  furnish  the  principal  material 
for  his  pictures.  He  frequently  over- 
does it,  as  in  Figs.  4,  6,  and  7.  There  is 
no  particular  charm  in  the  monotonous 
repetition  of  the  minor  folds  of  a  white 
dress.  I  would  like  to  see  it  treated 
with  a  little  more  breadth.  But  I  sup- 
pose some  women  are  as  proud  of  their 
new  dress  as  of  their  face,  and  the  texture 
of  material,  after  all,  offers  rare  oppor- 
tunities for  picturesque  exploitation. 

Fig.  7,  the  portrait  of  Mme.  Rostand, 
the  wife  of  the  author  of  the  much- 
lauded  "  Chanticleer,'*  is  one  of  the  few 
standing  figures  Delvaille  has  painted. 
He  generally  prefers  seated  figures,  as  a 
woman's  body  and  gown  can  assume 
picturesque  attitudes  more  easily  in  that 
position.  I  do  not  consider  it  particu- 
larly successful.  There  is  too  much 
empty  space  around  the  figure,  or,  what 


is  more  to  the  point,  the  figure  is  too 
vertical  in  tendency  and  occupies  too 
large  space  for  a  blurred  background. 
The  white  strip  of  the  wainscoting  across 
the  picture  is  decorative,  but  too  abrupt 
to  help  this  particular  composition. 
The  gown  as  a  gown  is  well  handled 
(an  excellent  portrait,  indeed),  but  its 
funnel- like  shape  reminds  one  of  the 
show  windows  of  department  stores. 

We  now  come  to  some  more  elaborate 
composition.  Fig.  4  is  a  fair  attempt  to 
express  sentiment  in  a  portrait.  The 
mother's  attitude  is  natural  enough,  but 
the  child  looks  rather  indifferent.  The 
pose  is  stiff  and  lacks  vivacity.  The 
drawing  in  this  picture  is  rather  unde- 
cided. If  the  lines  had  been  more  ac- 
centuated, as  in  Figs.  2  and  9,  the  im- 
pression would  be  a  more  favorable  one. 
There  is  too  much  white  in  white.  The 
hair,  the  shoes,  and  the  dark  bow  and 
ribbon  do  not  furnish  a  sufficient  con- 
trast for  the  innumerable  white  folds. 
The  background  is  indifferent  on  the 
left  but  excellent  along  the  upper  mar- 
gin. The  frames  are  grouped  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  a  harmonious  combina- 
tion of  shapes  with  the  two  faces.  The 
effect  of  the  hand  holding  the  book  is 
entirely  lost. 

Fig.  6  is  more  precise  in  line.  The 
background  is  masterly,  but  the  ob- 
trusive pattern  on  the  woman's  dress 
spoils  the  arrangement.  No  fault  can 
be  found  with  the  pose;  it  shows  the 
figure  to  good  advantage  and  fills  the 
space  as  well  as  a  figure  of  diagonal 
tendency  usually  does,  but  its  light 
tonality  jars  with  the  subdued  and  yet 
so  clearly  shaped  tonal  values  of  the 
background.  The  way  the  settee  is 
placed,  and  how  the  various  shapes  of 
the  distant  wall  have  been  made  effective 
should  impress  every  home  portraitist. 
I  hardly  believe  that  Delvaille  has  any 
superior  in  the  skill  of  utilizing  modern 
interiors  for  unconventional  portrait 
backgrounds. 
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It  is  an  odd-looking  child  that  we 
find  depicted  in  Fig.  5 — ^"^My  Grand- 
mother." It  almost  seems  that  it  is 
merely  used  as  a  color  note,  which  finds 
an  echo  in  the  lace  cap  and  cuff  of  the  old 
woman,  the  handle  and  lace  of  the  para- 
sol, the  white  vase  and  china  figure  on 
the  bureau,  and  the  margins  of  the 
framed  picture.  The  figure  of  the 
grandmother  furnishes  the  leading  point 
of  interest,  but  her  bulky  dark  form 
gains  its  significance  largely  by  the  white 
shape  of  the  youthful  figure  beside  her. 
The  spotting  and  silhouetting  of  dark 
and  light  shapes  against  a  middle- tint 
ground  (furnished  by  the  wall  and  floor 
of  the  interior)  is  a  masterpiece  of  com- 
position. Cover  up  some  of  the  white 
spots  and  see  how  necessary  each  one  is 
to  bring  about  the  harmonious  results. 
It  is  a  composition  in  three  tones,  each 
tone  is  carried  out  by  several  planes,  and 
they  complement  each  other  in  such  a 
way  that  they  produce  a  play  of  black 
and  white  that,  despite  its  vivacity,  is 
highly  pleasing  to  the  eye.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  ambitious  efforts  of  the  painter, 
and  although  he  did  not  scale  the  same 
heights  as  Whistler,  in  his  "Mother," 
he  came  quite  near  to  them.  The  sym- 
pathetic face  of  the  old  lady  is  a  good 
character  study. 

The  delineation  of  children  does  not 
seem  to  be  one  of  Delvaille's  strong 
points.  They  fail  to  convince  us.  Also, 
in  Fig.  9,  the  child  furnishes  the  only 
discord  in  the  otherwise  charming  group. 
Luncheon  is  over,  and  the  child  has 
come  for  a  moment  to  rest  in  her 
mother's  arms  before  returning  to  her 
play.  It  is  an  incident  well  worth 
depicting.  The  pose  is  there,  but  the 
true  sentiment  is  missing.  It  is  a  clever 
arrangement,  exceedingly  clever  in  this 
instance  in  the  handling  of  the  dark 
trimming  and  the  parallel  folds  of  the 
white  gown.  There  are,  perhaps,  too 
many  of  the  latter;  but  the  monotony  of 
Figs.  4  and  6  has  been  avoided  by  the 


dark  scarf  and  the  clear  outline  of  the 
arms  and  the  skirt.  The  luncheon  table 
furnishes  a  valuable  accessory,  as  it 
helps  to  fill  the  space  in  a  rather  unusual 
way.  The  composition  would  be  much 
more  ordinary  without  it. 

Fig.  8  can  hardly  be  called  a  portrait. 
It  is  a  likeness  of  the  painter's  wife,  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  many  ladies  of 
fashion  would  have  themselves  por- 
trayed in  that  unconventional  manner. 
It  is  a  figure  study,  and  I  include  it  only 
because  it  offers  a  most  interesting  ex- 
ample of  diagonal  line  composition. 
The  legs  of  the  table  are  the  only  lines 
of  a  vertical  tendency  in  the  picture. 
There  are  no  horizontal  lines.  Even 
the  shape  of  the  figure  is  of  diagonal 
tendency,  as  in  Fig.  6,  but  in  this 
instance  silhouetted  against  another 
lighter  diagonal  shape,  i.  e,,  the  carpet, 
which  again  is  outlined  against  a  dark 
diagonal  shape.  The  print  on  the  floor 
and  the  top  of  the  table  are  of  diagonal 
shape,  and  even  the  hands  and  the  head 
are  in  diagonal  apposition  to  the  lines 
that  surround  them.  I  have  never  seen 
this  problem  solved  in  a  more  convincing 
manner. 

Delvaille  likes  to  experiment,  to  at- 
tract the  beholder  by  unusual  shapes, 
curious  contrasts  and  line  arrangements, 
and  he  has  proven  in  his  hats  and  gowns 
and  pieces  of  furniture  that  nearly  every 
object,  no  matter  how  unwieldy,  or  even 
ugly  in  itself,  is  capable  of  enhancement 
— or,  in  other  words,  of  pictorial  treat- 
ment. 


Every  portrait  photographer  who 
wants  to  do  good  work  should  endeavor 
to  become  to  some  extent  a  physiogno- 
mist, and  the  more  proficient  he  becomes 
in  the  art  the  better  he  will  be  able  to 
deal  with  sitters  with  whom  he  is  not 
already  very  well  acquainted.  A  good 
deal  may  be  learned  by  comparing  with 
the  sitters  themselves  the  portraits  that 
are  considered  to  be  good  likenesses. 
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(Continued  from  page  352). 

Address  by  Miss  Mary  Carnell,  on 
^^  Women  in  Photography,^^ 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  very  clever  Western  woman,  in  which 
she  protested  against  the  Women's  Fed- 
eration. She  did  not  approve  the  idea 
of  a  separate  exhibition  of  women's 
work,  but  wanted  her  picture  hung  side 
by  side  with  those  taken  by  men.  "  There 
is  no  sex  in  art,"  she  quoted,  and  appar- 
ently believed.  But,  laying  aside  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  truth  or  otherwise  of 
that  well-worn  aphorism,  she  overlooked 
entirely  the  fact  that  there  is  sex  in  busi- 
ness, and  that  the  really  and  permanently 
successful  business  women  are  com- 
paratively few  and  far  between.  Why? 
The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is 
because  there  is  among  women  very 
largely,  as  has  been  so  often  noted,  a 
lack  of  solidarity,  the  "holding  to- 
gether,'* which  distinguishes  the  oppo- 
site sex.  Women  are  too  new  at  the 
business  game;  they  have  not  even  yet 
been  so  many  years  freed  from  the 
frying-pan,  the  needle,  and  the  black- 
board— those  three  time-honored  and 
eminently  respectable  fields  of  feminine 
endeavor.  We  are  women  of  a  different 
day;  we  have  much  to  learn,  and  we 
must  learn  it  together.  What  we  need 
will  not  come  to  us  while  we  stay  self- 
satisfied,  each  in  her  separate  corner; 
we  must  get  together,  compare  notes,  and 
talk  things  over,  adding  to  the  general 
store  of  knowledge  each  her  bit  of  per- 
sonal experience  or  discovery,  whether 
in  the  dark-room,  the  office,  or  under 
the  light. 

Of  some  1400  invitations  sent  out  by 
the  Federation  to  women  photographers, 
over  100  responded.  The  result  you  see 
on  the  walls,  and  I  hope  you  are  as 
proud  of  it  as  I  am.  The  proportion 
and  the  quality  of  the  work  is  good,  es- 
pecially so  for  the  first  year.  You  will 
notice   that   among   our   members   are 


exhibitors  of  international  reputation. 
These  women,  knowing  most,  have  yet 
felt  the  need  of,  and  believed  in,  the 
idea  of  federation.  How  much  more 
would  the  younger  adventurer  into  cam- 
eraland  profit  by  companionship  and 
counsel,  in  the  new  country  in  which  she 
is  going  to  make  her  living!  That  there 
are  still  so  many  women  who  must  be 
awakened  to  their  needs  and  ours  proves 
conclusively  how  timely  and  how  neces- 
sary is  our  associated  movement. 

Our  first  steps  have  been  most  suc- 
cessful. Behind  us  has  stood  the  Na- 
tional Association,  with  generous  en- 
couragement and  substantial  aid.  Our 
oHScers  have  been  devoted,  sacrificing 
personal  interests  repeatedly.  Members 
have  taken  an  active  and  earnest  part. 
There  are  members  not  able  to  be 
present  with  us  who  have  sent  letters 
expressing  sympathy  with  our  purposes, 
and  their  support.  There  have  been 
many  interesting  opinions  and  points  of 
view.  We  welcome  such  letters.  We 
want  to  know  your  special  outlook,  with 
its  successes  and  troubles,  and  you  must 
come  to  realize  the  difficulties  of  other 
women  and  to  understand  and  to  sym- 
pathize with  them. 

Through  this  mutual  understanding 
of  our  common  aims  and  hopes  and  the 
problems  which  women  meet,  some 
through  independence  and  more  through 
necessity,  have  become  working  factors 
in  the  business  world,  we  shall  build  up 
a  compact  and  vigorous  organization, 
through  which  we  shall  be  able  to  com- 
pass much  which  we  could  never  ac- 
complish singly. 

It  is  through  work  that  we  are  enabled 
to  meet  our  responsibilities,  capable 
work,  into  which  we  pour  our  energies  of 
mind  and  bovdy — work  which  is  needed, 
without  sex.  As  is  marked  achievement 
in  any  field,  work  is  our  refuge  in  time 
of  trouble — our  casde  of  defence — ^and 
if  wc  take  it  rightly,  a  strong  and  abiding 
joy. 
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The  women's  exhibition  held  this  year 
for  the  first  time  has  been  an  object  les- 
son of  worth  to  all.  The  purpose  has 
been  (and  this  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized)  not  to  challenge  compari- 
son with  the  men's  work.  We  are  not 
seeking  to  foster  rivalry  and  stir  up 
emulation  in  either  sex.  We  cannot  in 
the  nature  of  things  escape  a  certain 
amount  of  critical  comparison,  both  to 
our  advantage  and  otherwise.  We  feel 
ourselves,  and  we  hope  others  will  note, 
that  our  impulse  and  acts  have  grown 
from  other  roots. 

Our  intention  has  been  to  strengthen 
this  work  ourselves  by  a  realization  of 
the  work  we  have  done  as  women.  It 
is  only  a  beginning.  We  can  point  with 
pride  to  the  excellent  impression  made 
by  our  collected  works  on  exhibition,  not 
in  portraiture  alone,  but  illustrative  and 
decorative  work,  the  things  women  are 
doing  in  photography;  to  our  improved 
method  of  hanging  prints,  of  many  new 
members  for  the  National  Association; 
to  our  not  very  easily  rolling  circle, 
which,  however,  has  been  an  inspiration 
and  help  to  most  of  the  members;  to  the 
class  in  composition  conducted  by  Mrs. 
Kasebier,  and  to  the  very  helpful  illu- 
minative talk  and  personal  criticism  that 
will  be  given  by  Miss  Lena  McCauIey. 

We  have  gained  a  good  foothold;  shall 
we  keep  it,  and  go  forward  ?  The  matter 
lies  in  your  hands. 

President:  I  have  the  pleasure  of  in- 
troducing to  you  Miss  Lena  McCauley. 

The  Art  of  the  Hour,  by  Lena  M, 

McCauley. 

Photography  is  the  living  art—the  art 
of  the  hour,  the  art  of  today.  It  is  the 
latest  child  of  the  pictorial  arts  and  the 
art  most  concerned  in  everyday  living. 
We  can  think  of  no  phase  of  human 
activity  in  which  it  has  no  part,  for  it  is 
an  aid  not  only  of  pleasure,  of  beauty 
and  decoration,  but  it  is  an  important 


factor  in  literature,  in  science,  in  the 
manufactures.  The  surgeon  depends 
upon  the  camera;  the  astronomer,  the 
microscopist,  use  it  to  extend  their  vision 
and  lo  record  mysteries  and  discoveries. 

It  has  a  long  and  honorable  lineage, 
and  if  Charles  Darwin  were  lo  live  again, 
and  to  write  a  new  chapter  in  the  evo- 
lution of  human  intelligence,  he  could 
parallel  its  development  with  the  un- 
folding of  human  observation  and  in- 
quiry. 

In  recent  years  artistic  photography, 
not  fourscore  years  since  the  Daguerreo- 
type, has  advanced  far  beyond  the  stage 
of  mechanical  picture- taking  with  the 
camera,  so  that  art  museums  recognize 
it  among  the  fine  arts,  and  it  has  achieved 
the  triumph  of  exhibition  of  its  prints  on 
the  same  walls  which  display  the  paint- 
ings of  the  greatest  artists  of  the  age 
who  not  so  long  ago  looked  on  the  camera 
as  a  cold  machine,  bringing  results  alto- 
gether outside  the  pale  of  the  beautiful. 

Who  can  prophesy  its.  limitations? 
Yesterday  it  had  not  reached  the  stage 
that  we  know;  yesterday  the  .r-rays  were 
a  miracle,  color  photography  an  impos- 
sibility. Today  it  is  on  a  higher  plane 
than  one  dare  imagine,  and  its  progress 
goes  on  and  on. 

It  has  the  advantage  and  the  disad- 
vantage of  being  without  traditions. 
Like  electricity,  it  proceeds  from  dis- 
covery to  discovery. 

It  has  an  honorable  inheritance  in  the 
print  of  the  old  engraver — of  dupli- 
cated pictures,  printed  from  the  metal 
plate.  The  modern  photographer  can 
learn  much  from  them,  for  the  Old  Mas- 
teis  solved  the  problems  of  composition 
and  light  and  shade. 

Photography  offers  a  wide  field  for  the 
service  of  women.  Woman  is  naturally 
an  art  lover,  and  takes  kindly  to  instruc- 
tion in  art.  The  profession  is  not 
hedged  by  precedents,  as  is  law  and  the 
medical  calling.  Woman  enters  on  the 
same  platform  as  men,  and  the  avenues 
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of  work  being  so  varied,  she  is  welcome, 
and  may  do  the  work  best  fitted  for  her 
without  standing  beside  her  stronger 
brothers. 

The  present  exhibition  of  women 
shows  how  they  have  advanced  in  dis- 
crimination and  taste.  They  take  the 
initiative,  a  broad  point  of  view,  and 
succeed  in  their  art.  It  is  on  a  par  with 
the  best  of  the  world.  Many  women 
exhibiting  here  have  shown  prints  in 
London,  Berlin,  and  Paris,  and  keep 
abreast  with  the  newest  ideas  in  the  art. 

Success  for  women  depends  on  the 
woman  behind  the  camera.  She  cannot 
have  too  much  artistic  training,  too  old 
masters,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
fession of  the  hour  through  journals  and 
papers,  she  can  keep  in  touch  with  all 
things  that  aid  in  her  career.  Rossetti 
has  called  a  sonnet  **a  moment's  monu- 
ment,'* so  an  artistic  photograph  is  a 
moment's  monument — the  concentra- 
tion of  artistic  passion,  the  picture  of  a 
dream.  The  personality  of  the  pho- 
tographer will  lead  to  interpretation,  to 
subtlety,  and  those  elements  which  com- 
bine to  make  a  world  of  art. 

Wednesday — ^Evening  Session. 

President:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  George  W. 
Stevens,  Director  of  Toledo  Museum  of 
Art,  who  will  give  you  an  art  talk. 

Address  by  Mr,  George  W.  Stevens,  on 
"  The  Place  of  Photography  in  Art,'' 

Mr.  President,  Rembrandts,  Raphaels 
and  Van  Dykes — and  your  Wives:  I  am 
to  make  a  small  talk  on  the  place  of 
photography  in  art.  You  know  this  art 
business  to  the  general  public  and  a 
good  many  of  us  is  a  little  bit  hazy. 
When  it  comes  to  art,  we  are  a  good  deal 
in  the  condition  of  the  Irishman  who 
stood  in  front  of  a  plaster  cast  of  the 
statue  of  Victory — the   "Winged  Vic- 


tory"— in  one  of  the  sculpture  galleries 
of  a  museum.  You  are  familiar  with 
it,  with  the  "Winged  Victory" — beauti- 
ful wind-blown  drapery,  and  the  headless 
and  armless  Victory.  The  Irishman 
stood  in  front  of  it,  and  he  said:  "What 
did  you  say  the  name  of  that  was?" 
They  answered:  "It  is  the  Victory." 
The  Irishman  looked  and  said:  "That 
is  Victory  ?  If  that  is  Victory,  I  would  like 
to  see  the  other  fellow!"  The  real  fine 
points  of  the  "Winged  Victory"  were 
lost  on  him,  and  the  real  fine  points  of 
lots  that  is  good  here  is  lost  on  most 
people. 

But  "The  Place  of  Photography  in 
Art."  I  once  gave  a  talk  at  a  young 
ladies'  school  on  Russian  art.  Well,  I 
did  not  know  much  about  Russian  art. 
In  the  first  place,  I  cannot  remember  the 
names  of  the  painters — terrible  names — 
and  so  I  was  rather  up  against  it.  But 
I  had  to  talk  on  Russian  art — they  had 
been  studying  Russians  and  all  that — so 
I  said  to  them:  "  In  this  talk  on  Russian 
art  I  will  go  about  it  in  another  way. 
For  instance,  you  take  a  child's  game — 
the  map  of  the  United  States  cut  up — 
the  game  which  you  have  to  put  together. 
Now  if  we  take  all  those  cut-up  States 
and  put  them  together,  and  we  leave 
Ohio  out  after  we  had  put  all  the  States 
together,  the  hole  would  represent  Ohio, 
and  would  be  an  outline  map  of  Ohio." 
I  said:  "That  is  the  way  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  about  Russian  art.  I  will  tell 
you  about  all  other  kinds  of  art,  and  the 
hole  will  be  Russian  art,  and  you  will 
get  a  good  idea  of  it  that  way."  So,  per- 
haps, I  will  wander  about  a  bit,  and  the 
hole  will  be  the  place  of  photography  in 
art. 

Don't  you  forget  for  one  moment  that 
photography  has  a  place  in  art,  and  a 
mighty  big  and  important  place;  one  of 
the  most  important  places  in  the  whole 
art  endeavor  of  this  day  and  generation. 
A  great  many  people  don't  know  that. 
A  great  many  artists  don't  know  it.     A 
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great  many  photographers  don't  realize 
the  position  this  method  of  artistic  ex- 
pression has  taken.  The  world  is  wak- 
ing up,  and  I  hope  you  are  all  waking  up 
— those  of  you  who  have  not  realized 
what  an  important  position  photography 
has  assumed. 

Some  say:  "  Is  photography  art — ^just 
merely  pressing  a  button  and  pulling  a 
few  strings  and  turning  it  out?  There 
it  is.  Is  this  art?''  Well,  it  is.  Photog- 
raphy is  a  medium,  just  as  etching  is  a 
medium;  just  as  the  pastel  is  a  medium; 
just  as  charcoal  is  a  medium;  just  as  the 
pencil  is  a  medium.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  you  make  a  monotype  by  daub- 
ing upon  glass  with  your  thumb  and  a 
rag  and  a  stick,  wiping  out  the  high 
lines  with  a  wet  match,  and  then  painting 
that  on  Japanese  paper  with  a  wringer. 
I  have  seen  some  wonderful  pictures 
made  by  this  process.  E.  L.  Field,  the 
great  etcher,  used  to  make  monotypes. 
It  does  not  matter  what  you  make  those 
pictures  with — not  a  bit. 

I  studied  with  a  fellow  by  the  name  of 
J.  Francis  Murphy,  one  of  the  greatest 
landscape  painters  we  have.  At  this 
time  they  used  to  paint  water  colors 
with  a  steel,  and  you  had  to  do  it  that 
way,  leaving  lines  of  white  paper  around 
the  edges,  and  all  your  high- lights  had 
to  be  left  in;  you  could  not  cover  up  and 
pick  out.  When  you  wanted  a  high- 
light you  left  white  paper.  No  one 
thought  they  could  paint  water  colors 
unless  they  did  it  that  way.  Murphy 
taught  me  how  to  scrape  it  all  on.  Some 
times  you  had,  with  a  blacking  brush, 
to  pull  it  together,  and  then  take  a  stub 
brush  and  grind  it  down  on  an  emery 
wheel,  and  when  you  get  a  nice  stiff 
brush  that  will  block  color  out,  block  out 
your  high-lights  afterward.  That  was 
a  good  way,  a  new  way. 

Everybody  thought  they  had  to  paint 
thin  water  colors,  until  along  comes 
Hopkinson  Smith,  and  he  puts  it  on. 
thick  with  a  big  brush,  like  oil.     People 


said:  "That  is  not  the  way  to  paint 
water-colors;  you  ought  to  paint  it  thin." 

So  styles  are  changing,  and  your  me- 
diums are  changing,  and  photography 
is  one  great  medium.  Even  you,  who 
work  in  various  mediums,  work  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  entirely  different.  I  was  in 
the  studio  of  Carlson  recently,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  that  he  gives  luminosity 
by  painting  his  picture  in  whites  and 
grays,  as  near  white  as  he  could  get. 
He  blocked  the  whole  picture  in  foliage. 
His  shadows  were  gray,  his  high-lights  of 
white,  and  figures  white.  Then  on  top 
of  the  white  he  put  transparent  color. 
"Now,"  said  he  to  me,  "all  the  light 
that  strikes  into  that  white  is  reflected 
back  from  this  transparent  color;  I 
get  my  brilliancy  that  way."  Another 
painter  will  go  about  it  by  putting  a 
little  spot  of  blue,  a  little  spot  of  yellow, 
on  the  canvas — many  little  spots.  He 
stands  off,  and  the  eye  mixes  that  blue 
and  yellow,  and  the  brain  creates  green, 
and  we  see  a  luminous  quality  of  green. 

There  are  a  dozen  ways  of  painting  in 
oil.  Oil  is  a  good  medium,  a  good 
thing;  but  no  two  men  handle  it  alike — 
every  man  handles  it  in  a  different  way. 

So  with  the  camera  you  have  added 
to  the  medium.  With  it  we  have  one 
more  means  of  giving  artistic  expression. 
Some  people  say,  WTiat  does  the  camera 
do?  Well,  the  camera  is  a  draughts- 
man. That  is  a  very  small  part  of 
our  art,  draughtsmanship;  in  fact,  the 
smallest  part  of  art.  The  camera  is  a 
draughstman,  and  it  is  not  a  good 
draughtsman.  It  is  a  little  too  pains- 
taking a  draughtsman.  It  registers 
what  the  brush  or  the  crayon  can  leave 
out — that  which  is  useless  to  the  painter; 
but  the  camera  grips  it  all  and  chucks  it 
in.  So  where  you  are  working  with  a 
camera  it  is  harder  to  make  a  good  pic- 
ture than  with  a  brush.  Don't  forget 
that.     (Applause.) 

The  camera  is  a  good  tool;  but  with 
every  tool  you  have  got  to  have  a  mind 
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and  a  brain.  How  do  you  make  a 
draughstman — this  man  who  can  draw  a 
figure  upside  down,  backward,  in  any 
position,  foreshorten  and  draw  it  cor- 
rectly? 

He  does  very  well  in  the  public 
schools  (not  in  my  time,  or  your  time, 
did  they  do  this  in  the  public  schools; 
but  they  are  doing  it  today,  and  doing  it 
well) ;  but  if  he  has  some  talent  he  goes 
to  the  art  school,  and  they  put  him  for 
six  months  drawing  a  block  hand,  and  a 
block  hand  is  a  thing  that  is  not  even  a 
hand — ^just  a  square  block;  so  that  you 
see  here  the  high-light  on  top  process. 
They  then  give  him  a  hand  with  fingers 
on  it.  He  draws  it,  and  draws  to  get  the 
quality  and  values  and  shape,  and  he 
works  on  block  hands  for  perhaps  six 
months  or  more.  Then  he  works  on 
heads,  casts,  and  at  first  they  are  only 
squared  up — not  a  perfect  model.  He 
draws  on  these  for  a  time,  and  finally, 
after  he  has  worked  for  a  year  or  two  on 
casts,  they  put  him  in  what  they  call  the 
life  class,  and  he  draws  real  figures,  live 
people,  and  finally,  after  he  has  worked 
on  them  awhile  in  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago, he  goes  to  Paris,  and  they  put  him 
on  the  anatomy,  and  then,  after  that, 
they  put  him  in  the  life  class.  He  puts 
in  two  years  in  Paris  or  Berlin.  When 
he  gets  through  he  can  draw  a  picture  in 
any  position  you  put  it  before  him,  and 
draw  it  correctly.  He  is  a  draughtsman, 
but  he  is  not  an  artist. 

He  has  put  in  all  these  years  learn- 
ing to  draw  and  draw  correctly.  It  is 
essential.  You  must  know  how  to 
draw  first,  and  I  believe  you  will  find 
20,000  students  in  Paris  today  who  can 
draw,  but  out  of  this  20,000  how  many 
arrive?  Every  year  two  or  three  go  into 
the  Salon;  every  two  or  three  years  an 
American  is  awarded  a  second  or  third- 
class  medal.  Perhaps  once  in  two  years 
a  picture  is  purchased  from  an  Ameri- 
can artist  for  the  Luxembourg.  You  can 
count  the  honors  on  your  fingers,  and 


yet  we  know  that  every  year  there  are 
20,000  students  studying  in  Paris — 
expert  draughtsmen.  What  becomes 
of  them?  They  never  arrive.  They 
never  are  artists.  Why  not?  Because 
draughtsmanship  does  not  make  an 
artist,  and  the  possession  of  a  camera 
and  the  shooting  of  it  at  various  things 
does  not  make  an  artist.  There  is 
something  else,  and  that  lies  up  here  in 
the  mind,  that  is  running  the  game. 

So  don't  be  scared  out  when  you  hear 
that  a  man  has  had  five  years  in  learning 
how  to  draw.  Ninety-nine  per  cent,  of 
those  who  learn  to  draw  are  never  heard 
of  as  time  goes  on.  There  must  be 
something  else,  and  so  there  the  camera 
and  the  draughtsman  meet.  The  cam- 
era is  a  perfect  draughtsman;  but  that  is 
the  smaJlest  part  of  art,  the  making  of 
distinct  things. 

Someone  will  say:  "Why,  Nature  is 
art.  If  you  go  out  and  copy  Nature, 
that  is  art." 

It  is  not;  nobody  thinks  so  who  knows. 
Nature  is  a  fine  thing  in  its  way.  As 
Whistler  has  said:  "Nature  is  looking 
up.**  But  you  could  go  out  and  have  a 
snap  at  twenty  things  as  they  come  along, 
or  a  man  could  go  out  with  pad  and 
pencil,  or  brush  and  canvas,  and  paint 
the  first  twenty  things  that  he  saw,  and 
those  prints  or  sketches  might  not  make 
a  picture  of  interest,  although  you  put 
down  a  good  map  of  what  you  saw  before 
you. 

So  Nature  is  not  art.  Art  is  something 
else.  We  cannot  on  canvas  imitate 
light — impossible;  but  we  can  do  some- 
thing else,  something  that  is  interesting, 
something  that  is  good,  something  just 
as  important,  almost,  as  Nature  itself; 
but  it  is  not  Nature. 

I  once  knew  an  artist  down  in  the 
Catskills,  where  he  was  studying,  who 
had  painted  a  good  many  years  and 
never  sold  a  picture;  but  his  fault  was 
that  he  would  sit  down  in  one  of  those 
valleys  in  the  Catskills  and  paint  all  he 
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could  see  on  that  side,  all  he  could  see 
in  the  middle,  all  he  could  see  to  the 
right,  it  was  all  down  on  canvas  as  one 
big  panorama.  He  got  it  all  in, — a,  few 
houses,  barns,  some  trees,  a  cow  here  and 
there,  a  man  fishing.  He  was  a  good 
draughtsman;  it  was  all  correctly  drawn, 
but  it  was  a  horrible  one.  One  day 
they  were  going  to  have  an  exhibition 
in  the  Salmagundi  Club.  He  was  a 
member  of  that  club.  They  were  going 
to  have  a  little  thumb-sketch  exhibit, 
and  a  member  said:  "Murphy,  I  am 
going  to  take  one  of  your  pictures;  I  am 
going  to  change  it,"  and  he  cut  a  little 
thing  out  of  the  middle  about  six  inches 
square,  framed  it  up,  and  hung  it  in  the 
club  exhibit.  It  was  sold.  It  was  per- 
fection itself,  taken  from  a  great  mass  of 
stufif  which  meant  nothing. 

You  can  go  out  with  a  camera  and 
shoot  about  you,  but  that  is  not  making 
a  picture.  So  can  a  draughtsman  go  out 
and  set  all  down  correctly,  and  when  it 
is  finished  he  has  nothing. 

The  laws  which  make  a  picture  beau- 
tiful and  satisfying,  those  laws  are  just 
as  exacting  and  just  as  perfect  as  the 
laws  that  keep  the  planets  circling  in  their 
flight,  and  just  as  beautiful.  They  are 
founded  not  only  on  such  laws  as  those, 
but  on  optics  and  on  psychology.  I 
don't  believe  we  realize  what  the  eye, 
the  physical  part,  has  to  do  with  our 
looking  at  a  certain  picture,  or  the  de- 
siring of  it,  or  what  the  mind  has  to  do 
with  it — ^the  subconscious  part  of  us — 
which  is  a  more  important  part  than  the 
conscious  part.  For  instance,  the  optics 
of  a  picture  or  design.  Our  sight  follows 
in  some  directions  much  easier  than 
others,  because  the  muscles  of  the  eye 
are  so  constructed,  and  the  design  that 
flows  in  a  certain  direction  is  much  more 
pleasing  and  easy  to  see  than  a  design 
that  goes  any  way,  perhaps.  And  so 
with  pictures,  the  eye  goes  in  one  direc- 
tion with  much  more  ease  than  it  does  in 
another,  and  some  lines  of  the  picture 


conform  to  these  peculiar  optical  efifects 
of  the  eye,  and  that  makes  it  pleasing. 
The  eye  is  not  a  perfect  instrument,  not 
as  perfect  as  some  of  your  cameras. 
The  Greeks  knew  this.  When  they  cre- 
ated their  buildings,  everything  was  done 
in  curves,  and  to  the  eye  the  buildings 
looked  plumb  and  straight.  You  know 
how  they  separated  the  columns  and 
made  them  closer  at  the  middle — the 
steps  curved  up  six  inches  in  the  middle 
so  as  to  look  straight  to  the  eye.  So  the 
eye  is  not  a  perfect  instrument,  and  the 
artist  has  to  correct  that.  In  the  psy- 
chology of  art  we  know  that  if  we  place 
a  fence  across  the  foreground,  on  the 
straight  lines  of  a  blue  field,  there  is  no 
trouble  for  the  eye  to  get  there.  The 
eye  does  not  like  to  climb  over  the 
straight  lines  of  a  blue  field,  so  the  eye 
does  not  get  in  that  picture  at  aJl. 
People  wai  through  a  picture  gallery 
and  many  pictures  they  do  not  see  at  all. 
People  aisk.  Did  you  see  this  or  that? 
You  answer,  no.  You  never  saw  it, 
because  you  walked  right  by  and  looked 
at  a  picture  that  was  inviting,  and  that 
is  due  to  the  element  of  psychology. 
Many  pictures  invite  us  in  and  we  don't 
know  it;  a  great  many  pictures  keep  us 
out,  and  we  don't  see  them. 

All  these  things  enter  into  the  making 
of  a  picture.  The  camera  does  not 
do  that;  the  charcoal  does  not  do  that; 
the  brush  does  not  do  that.  It  is  this 
head  that  does  it.  You  take  the  com- 
monplace things  and  make  wonder- 
ful things  out  of  them.  It  is  not 
draughtsmanship;  it  is  not  the  camera. 
It  is  you.  Now  you  have  got  it  in  the 
firstj  or  you  have  not. 

Most  of  us  who  are  working  along  any 
line  all  our  lives  must  have  something  in 
us,  and  if  we  have  got  it  in  us,  we  can 
bring  it  out  of  us,  and  I  know,  by  look- 
ing at  that  exhibit  upstairs,  that  it  has 
been  brought  out  in  this  case.  Some 
people  imagine  that  it  is  a  different  sort 
of  an  art  of  the  photographer;  that  it  is 
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a  little  dififerent  to  work  along  these 
lines.  I  don't  believe  that.  I  don't 
believe  you  believe  that,  if  you  will 
think  it  over.  It  is  often  said,  photog- 
raphy is  photography.  The  general 
public  think  that  photography  is  one 
thing  and  art  is  another  thing.  Knock 
that  out  of  their  heads  as  soon  as  you 
can;  and  they  seem  to  think  that  there 
is  some  special  road  that  photography 
can  take  to  success,  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  road  of  the  painters  or  other 
artists.  Now  the  roads  are  all  the  same. 
You  cannot  in  twenty  years  invent  an 
art  for  you  alone.  Art  is  as  long  and  as 
old  as  the  world  itself — a  gradual,  slow 
evolution.  You  pick  it  up  like  every 
other  man  picks  it  up,  no  matter  what  his 
name  may  be.  You  all  have  got  to  peg 
along  after  the  same  lines,  and  you  have 
got,  in  a  way,  to  follow  fashion,  not  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  but  the  fashion  of 
evolution,  and  we  are  constantly  chang- 
ing.    And  so  it  is  art  begins. 

I  want  to  run  over  briefly  the  develop- 
ment of  art,  because  this  development 
ceases  here.  The  evolution:  It  is  where 
you  get  your  knowledge;  it  is  where  the 
painter  gets  knowledge. 

Art  is  nothing  new;  as  I  said  before, 
t  is  as  long  and  as  old  as  the  world  itself. 
After  the  cave  man  disappeared  we  find 
an  early  glimmer  of  art  in  Egypt.  They 
did  not  know  much  about  drawing  the 
human  face.  They  drew  this  in  profile, 
and  they  put  the  eye  in  in  full.  They 
never  drew  face  and  figure  from  the 
front.  They  needed  perspective.  Fig- 
ures were  always  going  sideways,  in  pro- 
file— ^animals,  chariots,  everything  drawn 
in  profile — without  illumination,  fore- 
shortening, or  perspective.  It  is  very 
difficult.  So  the  Eygptian,  to  impress 
people,  made  things  of  gigantic  size, 
and  you  will  find  them  very  satisfactory, 
with  their  limbs  tied  and  their  hands 
glued  to  their  sides;  but  they  are  very 
big,  great  statues,  enormous  in  size,  and 
so  they  impress  us  merely  by  their  size. 


Then  came  the  Greeks  on  the  scene. 
They  had  as  precedent  these  stiff,  im- 
movable figures  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  Greek  changed  things  very  rapidly, 
too.  Evolution  is  slow,  but  under  the 
sunny  skies  of  Greece  things  moved  at 
a  lively  gait.  At  first  the  Greek  had 
just  as  stiff,  great  statues — ^arms,  legs, 
and  feet  tied  together.  The  first  thing 
the  Greek  did  was  to  make  one  of  his 
figures  stoop  forward,  one  foot  come  out 
six  inches  in  front  of  the  other.  That 
was  a  great  step  forward.  The  next 
thing  he  did  was  put  a  smile  on  the  face, 
and  oh,  such  a  smile!  If  you  ever  look 
at  some  archaic  Greek  pictures,  look  at 
that  smile.  It  is  a  very  silly  smirk,  and 
they  put  the  smile  even  on  to  the  dying 
warriors.  You  will  find  both  victors 
and  vanquished  have  their  faces 
wreathed  with  smiles.  They  put  them 
on,  because  it  meant  something  more  than 
really  stone.  The  smile  expressed  the 
intellect  within,  or  the  soul.  He  was 
glad  he  found  the  smile  and  could  place 
it  upon  this  thing  of  stone.  That  was 
the  first  step  as  showing  something  of  the 
inside  of  the  shell  of  clay  or  shell  of 
marble.  It  took  a  great  many  years  to 
do  that,  even.  Then,  finally,  the  Greek 
commenced  to  raise  the  fingers,  and 
finally  got  the  idea  of  motion.  Another 
hundred  years  elapsed  and  he  showed 
the  form  underneath  drapery — ^\^ery 
crude,  but  something  in  the  shape  of  a 
human  being  beneath  drapery.  Then 
he  suggested  drapery  as  being  thin,  and 
we  see  the  form  beneath  that.  He  got 
motion,  and  finally,  during  the  Parthe- 
non period,  the  Greeks  made  beautiful 
sculptures,  the  like  of  which  we  have 
never  excelled.  They  are  our  standard 
of  excellence  to  this  day.  There  was  a 
period  when  it  disappeared,  and  in  the 
Dark  Ages,  and  then  the  Renaissance 
of  Greece,  which  was  the  age  after 
Pericles,  when  the  Pantheon  and  all  those 
things  were  created. 

Then  we  come  into  the  Dark  Ages, 
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from  the  fifth  century  on  to  our  own 
Renaissance,  and  so  during  all  the  lives 
of  countries  and  ages  we  have  it  divided 
up  into  the  archaic  period,  a  glimmer  of 
art,  then  it  slides  back,  and  there  is  a 
rest,  sometimes  for  centuries,  and  then 
the  Renaissance,  and  then  perhaps  a 
decline  again,  as  we  experience  things 
largely  in  our  time.  Now  follows  on  the 
Renaissance — the  fifth  century  to  the 
twelfth  century — everything  of  intellect 
was  stilled.  There  was  no  art — ^nothing 
new.  People  thought  of  nothing  lifting 
and  ennobling. 

It  was  not  until  the  Renaissance  in 
Italy,  in  the  twelfth  century,  that  things 
began  to  develop  into  what  we  call  now 
modern  art.  For  Cimabue  was  father 
of  modern  painters.  All  these  2000 
years,  up  to  the  time  of  Cimabue,  all 
this  period  we  now  enjoy  and  profit  by 
and  you  can't  go  back  of  it.  It  is  a 
gradual  development,  and  whatever  you 
are  is  a  result  of  what  has  gone  before. 
Cimabue  was  born  in  1240.  He  was  the 
first  man  to  paint  a  figure  with  some 
feeling  of  life.  All  during  the  Dark  Ages 
they  were  painted;  if  it  was  a  picture  of 
the  Madonna,  she  was  in  the  centre, 
there  was  a  child  on  the  right  and  a  child 
on  the  left.  No  man  came  along  in  800 
years  who  had  enough  originality  to 
change  the  position  of  such  a  picture. 
Thiri  of  that  800  years  and  not  a 
change,  not  a  new  development,  not  one 
new  way  of  doing  a  thing. 

We  look  at  the  primitive  Italian  work — 
the  work  of  Cimabue — ^and  it  looks  crude 
to  us  today,  and  yet  it  broke  away  from 
this  process  of  the  past  and  was  a  glim- 
mer of  something  new,  and  it  was  a  hun- 
dred years  then  before  anything  really 
new  was  added.  Men  painted  as  Cima- 
bue, and  little  better,  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  For  two  hundred  years  they 
knew  nothing  of  perspective;  lines  went 
every  which  way.  They  did  not  know 
as  much  of  perspective  as  any  school 
child  knows  today.     It  had  to  be  in- 


vented. Somebody  had  to  find  it  out. 
They  knew  nothing  of  anatomy;  the 
joints  and  knuckles  were  of  different 
numbers  and  too  many  of  them.  Finally' 
they  found  that  the  artist  must  study 
anatomy  as  well  as  the  surgeon.  You 
go  in  the  art  school  today  and  the  first 
thing  you  see  is  a  skeleton  hanging  up. 
It  was  not  until  the  time  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  that  they  discovered  really  the  line 
of  perspective,  some  such  as  the  child 
knows,  and  yet  it  took  some  two  hundred 
years  from  the  time  of  the  Renaissance' 
to  discover  such  a  thing  as  lines  finished 
at  a  certain  point  in  a  picture.  That 
knowledge  came  slowly,  and  was  a  fur- 
ther bit  of  knowledge  that  is  added  to 
our  knowledge  of  art,  and  in  the  manner 
of  producing  it  has  come  the  same  slow- 
ness, the  same  painful  slowness — a  long, 
long  story. 

Now  there  is  no  new  way  that  flashes 
out  suddenly;  it  is  all  a  case  of  slow 
evolution.  If  we  fix  that  firmly  in  our 
mind  I  think  we  will  all  realize  that  we 
own  just  as  much  of  that  as  any  other' 
man,  no  matter  what  medium  he  uses. 
We  have  to  follow  along  these  lines. 
There  is  no  road  for  the  photographer 
except  the  long  road  that  comes  from  the 
cave  man  down  to  us,  and  all  good  ar- 
tists are  following  it  the  same  way. 

The  making  of  an  artist — how  are 
they  made?  How  are  photographers 
made?  Perhaps  there  is  a  little  more 
romance  in  the  manner  of  making  an 
artist  than  in  the  making  of  a  photog- 
rapher. A  photographer  is  a  practical 
fellow.  He  comes  in  and  has  got  to 
earn  his  living.  The  artist — ^well,  some 
people  say  the  artist  is  a  sort  of  a  foolish  ' 
fellow — he  does  not  know  very  much  of 
how  he  is  going  to  get  a  living.  He  * 
wants  to  find  out  how  to  make  pictures, 
and,  as  a  rule,  you  will  find  that  the  . 
students  in  Paris  are  living  on  little 
money  and  in  shabby  quarters,  and  put 
up  with  many  hardships  to  learn  what 
they  learn.     It  is  possible  that  the  artist 
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takes  the  hardest  road  and  more  knocks 
than  the  photographer;  but  more  paint- 
ers fall  down  than  photographers.  We 
know  of  thousands  and  thousands  and 
thousands  in  Berlin,  Paris,  New  York, 
and  London.  We  hear  from  very  few 
of  them;  but  almost  every  young  man 
who  goes  into  a  photograph  gallery  sticks 
to  it  and  climbs  to  the  top,  nearly  every 
one.  Thousands  and  thousands  start  to 
be  artists  and  fall  by  the  wayside  every 
year.  I  don*t  know  why  it  is  so,  but  it 
is.  How  many  a  young  man  who  has 
not  been  to  college  deplores  the  fact. 
He  thinks  there  is  some  golden  road, 
some  easy  way  to  reach  the  goal  of 
knowledge;  something  that  he  has 
missed  behind,  having  advantages  and 
benefits  of  a  college  education,  and  many 
an  artist  self-taught,  and  I  know  many 
a  photographer  has  often  felt  that  he  has 
lost  something  not  having  the  benefits 
of  an  art  school  education,  the  same 
as  the  painter  does.  That  is  all  very 
good;  but  all  the  art  school  education  in 
the  world  won't  make  an  artist  if  the 
artist  is  not  there,  and  perhaps  that  is 
one  reason  why,  out  of  20,000  pupils 
studying  today,  a  dozen  or  more  will 
make  a  name  for  themselves  in  the 
world. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
public  and  about  salesmanship.  The 
public — don't  let  the  public  fool  you. 
The  public  don't  know  much  about  art. 
How  can  it  know?  It  does  not  know 
much  about  photography;  but  it  comes 
in  in  its  fine  clothes  and  puts  up  a  blufif, 
and  sometimes  it  scares  you.  It  does 
not  know  much.  People  who  are  suc- 
cessful, and  make  some  money  in  hogs 
or  soap  or  something  else  and  are  suc- 
cessful, somehow  or  other  they  know !  It 
does  not  teach  them  Latin;  it  does  not 
teach  them  Greek,  to  be  successful  in 
business;  but  they  do  think  it  teaches 
them  art!  They  simply  think  that  the 
art  business  is  just  floating  around  in  the 
air,  and  when  you  get  a  certain  amount 


of  clothes  and  money  you  just  reach  out 
and  it  is  yours.  Such  people  think,  as  I 
said  before,  they  fool  the  photographer 
and  they  fool  the  artist  and  themselves, 
but  they  don't  fool  you. 

If  you  make  good  things,  get  good 
money  for  them,  because  in  the  art 
world  people  are  paying  $100,000  every 
day  for  pictures,  and  don't  think  any- 
thing about  it.  What  you  have  to  do  is, 
first,  to  know  that  you  are  an  artist;  if 
you  are  not  one,  do  all  you  can  to  make 
yourself  one.  Study  and  read,  but 
realize  that  you  can  do  it.  Realize  that 
the  camera  is  a  means  of  artistic  expres- 
sion; that  you  ought  to  know  just  as 
much  about  it  as  the  man  who  wields  a 
brush;  impress  it  upon  the  customer 
that  you  know  art.  They  will  believe 
you  every  time,  until  you  get  it,  and  then 
say,  I  am  the  man  who  knows  art  in  this 
town;  I  have  been  working  an  artistic 
trade  all  my  life,  and  if  I  don't  know, 
who  does?  Certainly  the  common  pub- 
lic don't  know.  You  take  that  stand: 
I  am  an  artist,  know  my  business,  and 
know  good  art.  If  you  say  it  long 
enough  and  loud  enough  they  will  be- 
lieve you.  When  they  believe  you,  they 
will  come  to  you  for  a  picture  you  say  is 
good,  and  pay  you  your  price,  and  be 
glad  to  have  it. 


Thursday — ^Morning  Session. 

President:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
notice  was  given  that  the  constitution  as 
adopted  at  Rochester  was  hurriedly 
written,  and  the  Board  thought  that  it 
was  not  in  very  good  form,  as  it  was  so 
hurriedly  prepared.  The  Board  ap- 
pointed a  committee,  who  conferred 
with  a  constitutional  lawyer  to  arrange 
this  constitution  and  by-laws  in  better 
shape.  But  in  sense  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  has  been  in  nowise  changed;  I 
want  you  to  understand  that.  This  com- 
mittee has  been  referred  to  the  Congress 
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on  Photography,  who  will  now  report 
through  its  Chairman,  Mr.  Harris. 

Mr.  Harris:  Mr.  President  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Convention.  We  have  had 
some  work  in  the  Congress  of  Photog- 
raphy this  week.  Yesterday  we  had  a 
continuous  performance  from  9  o'clock 
until  6.30,  and  we  finally  got  things  in 
shape,  so  that  we  know  just  about  where 
we  stand. 

I  should  say,  in  the  first  place,  that 
we  have  taken  into  consideration  the 
Academy  idea  and  we  have  gone  so  far 
that  we  have  our  committee  of  ten  ap- 
pointed. That  committee  is  now  in 
shape,  so  that  it  can  go  ahead  and  select 
the  100.  I  am  afraid  that  the  committee 
will  hardly  report  at  this  convention. 
They  may.  If  they  can  see  their  way 
clear  whereby  they  can  pick  100  names, 
they  will  report  here  at  the  end  of  the 
week;  but  if  they  cannot  find  the  names 
and  get  them  together,  then  they  will 
wait  until  next  year  to  report.  We  will 
know  tomorrow  morning.  There  have 
been  some  fine  ideas  suggested  from  the 
diflFerent  States  in  this  Congress  of  Pho- 
tography, and  they  are  making  of  the 
Congress  exactly  what  was  first  proposed 
— a  clearing-house  for  ideas.  I  should 
say,  also,  for  the  benefit  of  the  members 
present,  that  fifteen  States  have  accepted 
our  new  constitution,  and  over  1200  mem- 
bers in  those  fifteen  States  have  paid  their 
per  capita.  This  1200  members  in  fifteen 
States,  I  think,  is  a  mighty  fine  showing. 

Among  the  things  that  the  Congress 
suggests  that  we  change  is  that  the  first 
Vice-President  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion be  made  the  permanent  Chairman 
each  year  for  the  Congress,  and  that  the 
Secretary  be  made  the  Permanent  Sec- 
retary each  year,  instead  of  electing  a 
man  off  the  floor  that  we  make  both  those 
members  of  the  Board  members  of  the 
Congress,  in  order  that  we  may  have 
somebody  working  in  the  interest  of  the 
National  and  also  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State.     If  we  elect  a  man  each  year  off 


the  floor  in  the  Congress,  we  have  no 
working  head  during  that  year. 

Another  thing  that  is  suggested  is  that 
we  change  the  initiation  from  $3.00  a 
year  to  $2.00  a  year,  for  every  person 
that  makes  application  as  an  active 
member.  Next,  that  we  raise  the  dues 
of  non-affiliated  members  to  $3.00  a 
year,  instead  of  $2.00.  In  other  words, 
that  any  man  coming  out  from  the 
State  paying  per  capita  be  charged  $2.00 
a  year  dues,  and  that  any  man  from  any 
State  not  having  an  organization,  or  that 
will  not  join  the  State  organization,  pay 
$3.00  a  year.  I  want  to  say  that  the  idea 
advanced  among  the  members  of  the 
Congress  was  that,  since  five  men  can  get 
together  and  organize  a  State  organiza- 
tion, it  is  foolish  not  to  do  it,  and  if  any 
man  is  here  from  any  State  which  has  no 
organization  in  that  State,  get  the  five 
best  men  together  and  start  an  organiza- 
tion. It  is  better  to  have  that  five  men 
who  will  work  together  for  the  advance- 
ment of  a  State  organization  than  to 
have  500  if  they  don't  pull  together. 

The  other  minor  changes  are  such  that 
it  is  only  for  the  advancement  in  the 
working  of  the  Congress,  and  it  is  not 
of  any  consequence  to  take  it  up  with 
you;  and,  as  far  as  the  revision  of  the 
constitution  is  concerned,  all  of  you  have 
a  copy,  or  at  least  you  could  have  had  a 
copy,  as  they  were  given  out  the  first  day 
in  one  of  the  weekly  papers,  and  I  know 
all  of  you  have  read  the  new  constitution, 
that  is,  a  revision  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion. There  are  no  changes  in  this 
constitution  at  all  from  the  old  one, 
which  is  the  same,  placing  them  under 
different  heads,  and  the  Congress  en- 
dorsed this  just  as  it  is  with  just  a  few 
changes  that  have  been  suggested  here. 
Those  changes  I  have  marked  in  this 
copy,  so  it  is  perfectly  clear,  and  if  you 
all  agree  with  the  changes  that  I  have 
read,  and  also  with  the  constitution  as 
you  have  seen  it  published,  I  would  say 
that  we  could  pass  it  without  further 
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reading.  The  Congress  endorsed  this 
completely,  exactly  as  it  stands.  I  think 
this  is  the  complete  report  from  the  Con- 
gress. 

President:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard 
the  report.  What  shall  we  do  with 
it? 

Mr.  Bass:  I  move  that  it  be  adopted 
without  reading  it  in  detail. 

Motion  seconded,  carried. 

(Mr.  A.  F.  Sheldon  was  then  intro- 
duced, and  gave  an  address  along  the 
lines  of  his  address  on  salesmanship,  de- 
livered before  the  Professional  Photog- 
raphers' Society  of  New  York,  and  which 
was  reported  at  length  in  the  June  issue 
of  this  magazine.) 


r  AiDAY — ^Morning  Session. 

President:  The  Committee  on  the 
Progress  of  Photography  is  not  ready  to 
report,  and  their  report  will  be  read  at 
tomorrow  morning's  session. 

Mr.  Lewis  wishes  to  make  a  report 
from  the  Congress  of  Photography,  and 
the  resolution  to  be  acted  upon. 

Mr.  Lewis:  As  you  well  know,  this 
committee  of  ten  men,  of  which  seven 
men,  as  described  in  the  number  first 
mentioned,  was  augmented  to  ten,  there- 
fore, there  have  been  the  number  re- 
quired, met  at  diflFerent  times,  and  we 
.Jiave  been  working  very  hard,  and  we 
find  that  we  are  up  against  some  diffi- 
culties, and  after  due  deliberation  we 
concluded  that  we  would  come  before 
you  this  morning  and  report  only  that 
we  are  working  away,  and  while  a  num- 
ber of  names  have  been  mentioned,  and 
we  have  gone  over  the  country  pretty 
thoroughly,  there  is  a  lot  to  do  in  making 
this  selection  of  names  thorougly  fair 
and  considerate  to  all  interested.  There- 
fore, we  have  decided  that  we  would 
have  to  make  this  request  of  the  conven- 
,tion,  that  this  committee  be  empowered 
to  conduct  the  preliminary  work  of  the 


formation  of  the  Academy  along  such 
lines  as  they  find  most  practical  and 
report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association,  and  that  they  have  placed 
at  their  disposal  the  funds  already  al- 
lowed by  this  Association  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  might  add  that  the  work  of  this 
committee  is  rather  more  important  than 
probably  some  people  thought.  While 
it  is  not  final  (it  will  be  up  to  the  open 
convention  to  make  final  any  action 
that  is  taken  by  this  committee),  as  we 
find  that  the  lines  laid  down  by  your 
action  last  Tuesday  placed  upon  us  some , 
restrictions,  that  we  ask  for  a  litde 
thought  of  leeway.  We  will  not  be 
taking  any  undue  leeway  if  you  will  pass 
this  resolution,  because  we  have  to  report 
whatever  we  do  before  you  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Association.  The  reso- 
lution is  open  to  a  motion  for  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  Medlar :  I  move  that  the  resolu- 
tion be  adopted  and  accepted. 

Mr.  Harris:  I  second  the  motion. 

Carried. 

Mr.  Harris:  I  move  that  the  old  com- 
mittee be  discharged. 

Mr.  Abel :  I  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Hearn:  I  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  committee  Mr.  Har- 
ris refers  to  is  the  committee  appointed 
last  year  on  the  formation  of  an  Acad- 
emy, which  consists  of  Mr.  Hearn,  Mr. 
Harris,  and  Mr.  Appleton.  Heam  and 
Harris  have  been  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  Mr.  Appleton  is  away.  If 
you  think  they  have  discharged  their 
duties,  and  this  new  committee  having 
been  formed,  of  which  the  same  men  are 
members,  we  simply  ask  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  old  committee,  as  the 
same  men  are  acting  in  this  new  capacity. 

Carried. 

President:  The  next  on  our  program 
this  morning  will  be  the  report  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Committee, 
regarding  the  death  of  the  late  R.  P. 
Bellsmith. 
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Resolution  upon  the  Death  of  Ralph  P, 

Bellsmith, 

As  it  has  pleased  an  all-wise  Provi- 
dence to  remove  from  our  midst  our 
dearly  beloved  associate,  Ralph  P.  Bell- 
smith,  Past- President  of  the  Association; 
and 

Whereas,  We  deeply  feel  the  great 
loss  of  his  advice,  counsel,  and  support; 
and, 

Whereas,  We  miss  his  genial  presence 
and  lovable  character,  yet,  realizing  that 
while  absent  in  person,  he  is  with  us  in 
spirit;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  his  family 
our  deep  and  sincere  sympathy  in  their 
loss;  and,  furthermore,  that  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions  be  sent  them,  and  same 
be  spread  upon  our  minutes. 

George  Graham  Holloway, 
C.  J.  Van  Deventer, 

J.  BOURGHOLTZER, 

Committee 

President:  You  have  heard  the  report 
of  this  committee.  What  shall  be  done 
with  it? 

Mr.  Otto  Zellers:  I  move  the  adoption 
of  it. 

Seconded  and  carried. 

President:  The  next  on  our  program. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  will  be  the  pre- 
senting of  the  Life  Membership  certifi- 
cate to  the  late  Ex-President  Frank  R. 
Barrows,  by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Lewis,  of 
Toledo,  Ohio.  He  will  also  present  at 
this  time  the  certificates  of  Honorary 
Membership,  which  were  presented  by 
an  act  of  this  Association  of  Tuesday,  to 
Mr.  Pirie  MacDonald  and  Mr.  B.  J. 
Falk,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Dozer:  While  we  are  waiting,  I 
want  to  announce  that  the  attendance  at 
the  convention  is  1800. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I 
have  been  honored,  I  consider,  very 
highly  by  the  President  asking  me  to 
come  up  here  and  make  a  few  remarks 


regarding  the  gentlemen  to  whom'we  are 
going  to  present  life  certificates.  I  have 
been  thinking  so  much  about  the  Con- 
gress of  Photography  and  the  policy  of 
the  Academy,  that  I  will  be  very  apt  to 
lapse  into  that  and  forget  the  object  I 
have  in  mind,  if  I  am  not  careful.  For 
me  to  attempt  to  add  anything  to  the 
glory  and  lustre  of  the  gentlemen  who 
are  going  to  receive  these  honors  would 
be  very  great  folly  indeed.  You  know 
them  quite  as  well  as  I.  Men  who  have 
given  excellent  service  to  this  Association 
and  on  this  I  would  speak  more  par- 
ticularly of  Mr.  Barrows,  and  by  this 
very  hearty  applause  every  time  he  ap- 
pears in  the  hall  and  is  asked  upon  the 
platform,  is  evidenced  the  warmness  of 
feeling  toward  him  that  I  could  not  add 
anything  to  by  any  eulogy;  therefore,  I 
will  pass  that  up  entirely  and  simply  say 
that  I  feel  so  particularly  honored  in 
being  entrusted  with  this  pleasant  duty 
to  present  to  Mr.  Barrows  a  Life  Mem- 
bership in  this  Association,  and  hope  that 
he  may  live  to  a  good,  ripe  old  age  and 
enjoy  it,  and  that  his  activities  in  con- 
nection with  this  Association  will  not 
cease  at  all  because  he  has  passed 
through  all  the  offices,  but  that  he  will 
be  always  here,  in  order  that  he  may 
give  us  his  counsel  and  render  us  all  the 
help  possible.  Mr.  Barrows,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  I  hand  you  this  Life  Mem- 
bership in  this  Association. 

Mr.  Barrows:  Mr.  President,  Friends, 
things  that  I  have  done  heretofore  have 
been  easy  in  comparison  to  the  accept- 
ance of  this  Life  Membership  certifi- 
cate, coming  from  this  Association, 
through  my  friend,  Mr.  Lewis.  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  state  that  I  was  one  of  the 
Charter  Members  of  this  Association, 
formed  in  Chicago,  at  the  Pacific  Hotel, 
in  1880,  thirty  years  ago.  I  have  at- 
tended each  session  from  that  time  until 
now,  with  the  exception  of  three.  I  have 
served  on  that  Board  for  eleven  years. 
My  interests  have  always  been  with  the 
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masses  and  not  with  the  classes.  It  has 
been  my  sole  aim  and  purpose,  in  the 
deliberations  of  our  Board  meetings,  in 
my  capacity  as  an  oflBcer,  to  always  look 
to  the  little  men,  never  for  a  moment 
neglecting  the  big  men.  I  have  tried 
to  cement  the  friendships  of  each  and 
every  man,  including  manufacturers  and 
dealers,  making  what  we  are  today,  a 
solidified  body  of  the  photographers  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Mind, 
when  I  say  this,  I  don't  wish  to  take  per- 
sonal credit  to  myself.  I  have  always 
been  warmly  supported  in  any  measure 
by  a  faithful  band  that  has  been 
surrounding  me  at  all  times.  I  have 
worked  under  the  Presidents  at  their 
dictation,  only  once  having  charge  my- 
self as  an  ofiicer.  At  Rochester,  as  you 
well  know,  we  had  a  successful  conven- 
tion, but  in  saying  that  it  does  not  mean 
that  we  could  not  have  another  one.  I 
believe  in  Milwaukee  today  we  are 
crowning  ourselves  with  glory  with  one 
of  the  greatest  conventions  in  the  history 
of  the  Association.  I  like  the  warm 
feeling  of  fellowship  that  pervades  the 
air.  Everybody  seems  to  be  indeed  har- 
monious, and  I  feel  myself  as  though  we 
are  becoming  crowded  more  full  of  the 
interests  of  each  other  and  of  the  welfare 
of  photography,  and  in  accepting  this 
Life  Membership  I  want  to  say  to  you 
that  to  me  it  is  the  binding  of  all  these 
years  of  earnest  effort  on  my  part,  and 
cementing  of  a  friendship  that  is  long- 
lived  to  me.  Of  all  the  hard  work  that 
may  have  come  to  me  as  an  oflScer,  I 
receive  it  all  back  through  your  interest, 
through  the  endearing  friendships  that 
I  have  made,  and  I  shall  long  attend  this 
Association  and  have  its  interests  at 
heart.     I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Lewis:  When  yesterday,  by  your 
unanimous  hearty  vote  you  decided  to 
honor  those  other  two  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Falk  and  Mr.  MacDonald,  with  a  Life 
Membership  of  this  Association,  for  the 
very  eflFective  service  they  have  rendered 


in  connection  with  the  Copyright  League 
work,  I  thought  the  convention  did  one 
of  the  wisest  and  best  things  that  it  could 
possibly  do.  Of  course,  the  only  thing 
they  could  do.  I  cannot  express  any 
greater  appreciation,  I  think,  than  this, 
that  the  members  have  made  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  and  Mr.  Falk,  in  handing  you 
these  Life  Memberships  to  this  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Pirie  MacDonald:  Mr.  President 
and  Friends,  in  accepting  this  certificate 
of  Life  Membership  for  my  friend  Falk, 
I  am  permitted  one  of  the  greatest 
pleasures  that  it  is  possible  for  one  man 
to  have.  This  man,  whom  so  few  of 
you  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  know 
as  a  man,  who  has  not  got  in  him  the 
broad  kind  of  mind  and  the  broad  kind 
of  feeling  which  crowds  him  into  as- 
semblies; he  is  not  one  of  the  kind  of 
people  that  can  mix  with  many  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  results;  he  is  one 
of  the  kind  of  people  who  goes  way  back 
in  his  closet  and  does  his  work,  in  places 
and  by  means  that  have  no  flag  nor  no 
music  in  front  of  them.  He  is  a  man 
who  for  many  years  has  been  devoted  to 
this  one  subject  of  copyright,  for  the 
reason  that  he  has  felt  that  it  was  not  of 
immediate  benefit  which  would  accrue 
to  himself  or  to  any  one  of  you — ^but  be- 
cause photography  required  a  copyright 
as  a  recognition  of  her  status  before  the 
world.  He  has  felt,  and  he  has  made 
me  feel,  the  promise  made,  and  it  was 
only  a  few  years  ago  that  I  felt  exactly 
as  most  of  you  do,  that  copyright  is 
merely  a  word  and  a  name,  but  it  is  one 
that,  if  copyright  were  not  accorded  to 
photography,  and  if  it  were  not  accorded, 
too,  with  ample  and  full  protection,  that 
photography  would  not  occupy  the  real 
place  among  the  graphic  arts.  This  art 
of  photography  is  one  of  those  things 
that  makes  it  possible  to  put  everything 
we  have  on  a  piece  of  paper  which  is  of 
value  to  someone  else.  It  is  not  like 
building  a  house  on  a  lot  that  cannot  be 
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moved.  It  is  not  like  buying  a  garage, 
but  it  is  something  that  is  capable  of 
reproduction,  and  valuable  only  because 
it  is  capable  of  reproduction,  and  if  you 
sell  the  one  thing  and  give  away  all  right 
of  reproduction,  because  you  cannot  be 
protected  in  it,  you  are  then  immeasur- 
ably below  any  of  the  other  graphic  arts. 
That  has  been  the  feeling  by  this  man 
Falk,  and  when  I  tell  you  it  will  be  be- 
cause I  know  that  that  man  has  put  in 
the  very  best  years  of  his  life  to  you. 
Believe  me,  friends,  he  has  spent  more 
time,  which  represents  money,  and  more 
mohey  than  he,  if  he  would  live  to  be  a 
hundred  years  old,  would  ever  reap  out 
of  it.  He  has  done  this  thing  because  he 
believed  that  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 
Friends,  that  man  has  never  been  one  of 
our  members;  he  has  never  been  a  part 
of  us,  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  appreciate 
very  kindly  your  grand  fellowship  in 
giving  this  diploma  to  a  man  who  has 
never  been  one  of  us,  and  that  it  is  given 
for  me  to  take  this  to  him.  (Applause.) 
For  my  own  part  in  this,  I  must  confess 
that  while  I  have  put  in  time  and  energy, 
as  people  who  have  been  connected  with 
the  movement  know,  that  I  have  been 
devoted,  while  it  is  true  that  the  words 
have  come  from  my  mouth  rather  than 
from  his  when  we  have  had  these  meet- 
ings before  Congress  on  that  enormous 
labor  on  the  Copyright  law,  it  was,  it  is 
true,  my  work  to  advocate  the  cause  with 
my  mouth,  because  of  this  little  man,  this 
modest  little  man  who  always  stood  in 
the  background;  but  permit  me  to  tell 
you,  gentlemen,  that  the  ammunition 
was  prepared  by  him;  he  led  me  along 
to  the  places  where  I  could  most  eflFec- 
tively  use  what  he  had  given  me.  I 
grant  you,  gentlemen,  that  my  part  is  a 
second  part,  and  a  small  part,  and  I 
grant  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  realize  this 
diploma  of  mine  has  come  to  me  because 
my  name  has  been  ranked  with  his.  But 
I  take  the  honor,  gentlemen,  I  take  the 
honor  that  thus  in  having  been  linked 


up  to  such  a  man  and  to  such  a  great  big 
cause,  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
thank  you  most  heartily. 

President:  We  will  now  have  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Location  of  the  next 
place  of  meeting.  Mr.  Moore,  as  Chair- 
man, announced  the  voting  as  follows: 
Kansas  City,  27;  Atlantic  City,  125;  and 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  164. 

President:  The  next  in  order  is  the 
election  of  oflScers.  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, I  have  the  report  from  the  com- 
mittee, signed  and  sealed,  in  my  pocket, 
which  was  handed  to  me  yesterday,  and 
I  have  never  known  who  ever  have  been 
selected,  so  I  will  open  the  report  and 
read  it  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman  of  the  committee  re- 
ports for:  President,  G.  W.  Harris; 
First  Vice-President,  Ben  Larrimer; 
Second  Vice-President,  C.  F.  Townsend; 
Secretary,  W.  M.  Tyree. 

We  wUl  vote  on  these  names  separately. 

Are  there  any  other  names  that  wish 
to  be  placed  in  nomination  for  President? 

Mr.  Barrows:  I  move  that  the  nomi- 
nation for  President  be  closed  and  that 
the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the 
ballot  for  G.  W.  Harris,  of  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Mr.  Evanofif:  I  second  the  motion. 

Carried. 

Mr.  Harris:  Mr.  President,  Ladies, 
and  Gentlemen,  you  know  I  am  such  a 
bashful  boy  that  I  never  can  talk  in  pub- 
lic; I  have  tried  it  a  dozen  times,  and 
always  fail.  When  I  came  up  here, 
Evanofif  said,  Don't  talk  too  long;  any- 
body knows  I  don't  talk  too  long;  I  am 
just  shivering  all  over.  I  thank  you 
very  much  for  the  honor  conferred,  and 
will  try  to  carry  it  along.  We  will  go  up 
to  St.  Paul,  and  I  know  that  Board 
will  help  us,  and  we  will  fight  our  way, 
and  try  and  give  you  a  better  convention 
than  you  have  had  these  years. 

President:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I 
want  to  say  that  you  made  a  wise  choice 
of  Mr.  Harris.    He  has  been  with  me 
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on  this  Board,  and  he  has  done  his  duty, 
and  I  congratulate  you  on  selecting  him 
as  your  next  President. 

The  next  is  Ben  Larrimer  for  First 
Vice-President.  Are  there  any  other 
names  to  be  placed  in  nomination? 

Mr.  Holly:  I  move  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  closed  for  First  Vice-President. 

Mr.  Medlar:  I  second  it. 

Mr.  Medlar:  I  make  an  amendment 
to  that  motion — that  the  Secretary  be 
instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  informally 
for  Ben  Larrimer  for  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Seconded  and  carried. 

President:  I  declare  Mr.  Larrimer 
elected  as  First  Vice-President. 

Mr.  Larrimer;  My  Friends,  I  will 
refer  you  to  all  the  best  things  that  have 
been  said  in  the  past  by  the  newly 
elected  oflScers,  for  the  past  twenty  years, 
and  those  are  my  sentiments. 

President:  The  next  is  election  of  the 
Second  Vice-President.  C.  F.  Town- 
send  is  proposed. 

Mr.  O.  Zellers:  I  move  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  closed  and  the  Secretary  cast 
the  ballot. 

Seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Townsend:  Mr.  President,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  I  hardly  know  what 
to  say  to  you  at  this  time  except  that 
I  appreciate  deeply  the  honor  you 
have  conferred  in  electing  me  to  thb 
office. 

President:  The  next  thing,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  is  for  Secretary.  Mr.  Man- 
ley  Tyree,  of  North  Carolina,  was  pro- 
posed. 

Mr.  Medlar:  I  move  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  closed  and  the  Secretary 
be  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  for 
Manley  Tyree  as  Secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

>    Mr.  Moore:  I  second  the  motion. 
pS  Carried. 

I  Mr.  Tyree:  Members  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  My  Friends:  I  thank  you  very 
much,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  appreciate 


this  honor  that  you  have  conferred  on 
me,  and  I  want  to  make  good. 

President:  There  is  one  conmiittee 
that  we  forgot  to  ask  for  a  report  this 
morning,  and  if  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions  is  present,  we 
would  like  to  hear  from  him. 

Mr.  Bowersox,  Cleveland,  Ohio:  Mr. 
President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  in  the 
absence  of  our  Chairman,  I  have  con- 
sented to  read  this  report  to  you  this 
morning. 

Your  Committee  on  Resolutions  begs 
leave  to  report  to  this  convention  that  we 
have  most  carefully  considered  the  vari- 
ous facts  which  have  made  this  thirtieth 
annual  convention  of  the  Photographers* 
Association  of  America  the  most  success- 
ful in  our  history,  and,  in  giving  credit 
therefor,  would  say: 

Whereas,  It  is  meet  that  due  acknowl- 
edgment should  be  given  to  the  various 
persons  and  firms  who  have  contributed 
to  the  success  of  this  meeting,  it  is 
hereby 

Resolved^  That  we  extend  hearty  spe- 
cial thanks  and  appreciation  to  A.  T. 
Proctor  for  the  many  months  of  hard 
work  that  he  has  put  in  as  President  of 
this  Association,  and  that  we  heartily 
endorse  and  commend  the  broad  scope 
and  liberality  of  his  views,  which  have 
made  the  instruction  imparted  at  this 
convention  the  best  in  our  history;  and, 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  hearty 
thanks  to  the  remaining  officers  of  this 
Association  for  their  earnest  cooperation 
and  labor  in  our  behalf;  and,  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  we  also  extend  our 
thanks  to  Miss  Mary  Carnell  and  her 
associates  for  their  most  excellent  work 
among  the  women  photographers,  and 
for  their  interest  in  and  help  in  the  pic- 
ture exhibition;  also,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  to  Commodore  M.  J. 
Steflfens,  to  his  son,  Leo  SteflFens,  and  to 
his  assistant,  the  warmest  thanks  and 
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praise  of  this  Association  be  extended 
for  his  excellent  school  of  Artificial  Light 
Photography  and  for  his  great  generosity 
in  giving  his  valuable  time  to  this  Associ- 
ation, freely  and  without  recompense; 
and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  to  Messrs.  Hoyt,  Ellis, 
and  Endean,  the  instructors  at  the  Day- 
light School,  the  hearty  thanks  of  this 
Association  be  extended  for  the  excellent 
way  in  which  they  have  accomplished 
their  work.     Be  it  also 

Resolved,  That  to  Ryland  W.  Phillips 
this  Association  is  especially  indebted  for 
the  time  he  has  given  and  the  interest  he 
has  displayed  in  our  behalf,  and  for  his 
two  splendid  lectures,  our  warmest 
thanks  and  appreciation  are  hereby  es- 
pecially tendered  to  him.    Also 

Resolved,  That  the  work  done  by  S. 
L.  Stein  and  his  associates  as  the  local 
committee  has  merited  our  hearty  thanks, 
as  well  as  for  the  liberality  of  the  enter- 
tainments provided;  also,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  our  thanks  be  extended 
to  the  loca,l  press  of  Milwaukee  for  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  opened  its  col- 
umns to  the  news  of  this  convention,  and 
also  to  the  Photographic  Press  for  its 
eflforts  in  aiding  the  convention  and  help- 
ing to  make  it  a  success.     Be  it  also 

Resolved,  That  to  the  manufacturers 
and  dealers  thanks  are  due,  and  hereby 
given,  for  che  liberality  both  in  the  con- 
vention proper  and  in  the  Association 
Annual,    Also,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  work  of  J.  C.  Abel 
in  preparing  our  superb  Association 
Annual,  in  assisting  the  officers  of  this 
Association  to  the  best  of  his  endeavor, 
and  in  preparing  a  lecture  for  this  con- 
vention without  expense,  therefore  is 
most  heartily  appreciated,  and  our 
thanks  are  hereby  extended  to  him. 
And,  finally,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  our  thanks  be  extended 
to  Mayor  Seidel  for  his  courteous  wel- 
come, and  to  all  those  who  have  taken 
part  in  the  entertainment  at  the  Elks' 


Club  House,  and  their  help  to  make  the 
evening  an  enjoyable  one. 

Charles  Wesley  Hearn, 

A.  L.  Bowersox, 

Melvin  Sykes. 

Committee. 

President:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
what  shall  be  done  with  this  report? 

Mr.  HoUoway:  I  move  that  it  be 
adopted  and  accepted. 

Seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  HoUoway:  I  want  to  have  a  few 
moments  to  talk  before  the  members  get 
away,  and  then  this  is  the  important 
thing  of  the  convention.  I  think  I  have 
something  to  say  to  you  that  will  come 
nearer  to  your  heart  than  anything  you 
have  heard.  I  dislike  to  bring  this  up 
before  such  a  small  audience,  but  it 
seems  imperative  that  it  should  come 
before  the  proceedings  this  year. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  of 
Photography  there  were  a  number  of 
matters  discussed  and  passed  upon  by 
the  Congress  of  Photography,  but  have 
not  been  referred  for  action.  Personally 
I  think  it  should  be.  It  was  a  hobby  of 
mine,  and  I  saw  to  it  that  it  was  reported 
back  to  you.  I  have  here  something 
that  I  think  will  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
great  mass  of  photographers  all  over  the 
United  States.  I  think  it  is  something 
that  will  appeal  to  you  more  than  any- 
thing else,  and  that  it  is  something  that 
will  aid  you  to  protect  your  business 
from  the  travelling  itinerant  transient 
picture  people.  I  believe  that  this  is  of 
far  more  importance  to  the  photogra- 
phers of  the  country  than  the  Academy, 
because  it  does  good  for  so  many. 
When  you  make  them  Academicians 
you  do  good  to  so  few,  so  I  have  taken 
this  up  in  a  broad,  comprehensive  man- 
ner. It  is  amenable  to  some  changes. 
Now,  I  wish  you  would  pay  attention  to 
it,  and  I  would  rather  not  have  any  dis- 
cussion on  this,  because  there  is  some- 
thing following.     We  know  that  this  is 
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full  of  loopholes.  We  know  it  can  be 
picked  to  pieces  by  anyone  who  wants 
to  do  it.  We  have  not  given  the  time  to 
it,  but  we  are  making  an  efiFort — ^the  only 
effort  the  National  Association  has  done 
— to  help  the  masses  financially.  It 
may  fail  in  some  places,  but  I  hope  you 
will  look  upon  it  in  the  light  in  which  I 
have  planned  it,  in  a  broad,  comprehen- 
sive manner,  so  it  will  cover  the  whole 
world,  so  to  speak.  It  may  not  do  you 
good  in  your  own  town,  but  let  us  help 
the  others.  It  may  not  do  me  good. 
Here  it  is: 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Jxily,  1910. 

The  Photographers*  Association  of  America, 
IN  Executive  Session: 

To  the  Honorable  Mayor  and  Board  of 
Aldermen  of  the  Common  Council 

of  the  City  of  . 

Greetings:  The  Professional  Pho- 
tographers of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, in  convention  assembled,  hereby 
petition  your  honorable  body  to  pass 
an  ordinance  placing  a  license  upon  all 
itinerant,  transient,  and  non-taxpaying 
photographers  and  picture  agents,  thus 
creating  a  revenue  for  your  city  and  at 
the  same  time  protecting  your  home 
photographers  (who  are  taxpayers)  from 
ruinous  and  demoralizing  competition. 
The  Photographers'  Association  of 
America. 
(Signed)  By  the  officers  or  executive 
board. 

Here  is  something  that  is  to  be  printed 
and  sent  to  the  Mayor : 

To  the  Honorable  Mayor  and  Common 
Council: 

Gentlemen:  The  above  petition  meets 
with  our  hearty  approval,  and  it  is  our 
earnest  desire  that  an  ordinance  cover- 
ing same  be  passed. 

(Signed)  By  the  local  photographers 
of  that  city. 

Now,  then,  it  has  been  suggested,  and 
it  has  been  carried  by  the  Congress  of 


Photography,  that  no  city  can  get  one  of 
these  to  present  before  their  Council 
unless  someone  in  that  city  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Association  or  the 
National.  They  are  only  to  be  issued 
by  the  National  Association,  with  the  seal 
of  the  National  Association  upon  them. 
Now  this  has  been  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Photography,  and  it  is  up  to  you 
to  pass  it  here.  As  I  said  before,  don't 
any  of  you  pick  it  to  pieces,  because  we 
know  it  is  full  of  loopholes,  but  let  us 
pass  it,  and  we  will  at  least  make  one 
great  big  bluff  at  doing  something. 

Now,  then,  Mr.  President,  I  move  you 
that  the  Association  accept  this  and  hiave 
it  placed  upon  the  records  this  year. 

Mr.  Abel:  I  second  the  motion. 

Carried. 


Saturday — ^Morning  Session. 

President:  The  next  on  the  program 
will  be  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Progress  of  Photography. 

Mr.  Rau:  With  your  permission,  I 
would  like  Mr.  Abel  to  read  that  report. 

Mr.  Abel:  Your  Committee  on  the 
Progress  of  Photography  begs  to  report 
that  there  has  been  no  marked  progress 
in  this  country  during  the  past  year, 
aside  from  varied  improvements  in  the 
quality  and  scope  of  developing  papers, 
and  in  the  means  for  rapid  and  perfect 
reproduction  of  developed  paper  prints, 
as  typified  by  the  many  machines  being 
daily  introduced. 

On  the  other  hand,  progress  in  pho- 
tography along  scientific  lines  has  its 
greatest  development  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  due  to  the  widespread  recog- 
nition given  to  advances  in  our  art 
Your  committee  would  therefore  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
this  Association  to  offer  such  recogni- 
tion, as  well  as  to  stimulate  greater  effort, 
and  for  that  purpose  would  offer  the 
following  resolution: 
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Whereas,  Progress  in  photography 
in  this  country  does  not  appear  to  be 
marked  or  to  have  snflBcient  stimulus; 
be  it,  therefore. 

Resolved^  That  the  Photographers'  As- 
sociation of  America  appoint  annually 
from  its  funds  the  sum  of  $150,  to  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  a  gold  medal  of 
special  design,  said  medal  to  be  awarded 
to  such  person  or  persons  as  shall,  in  the 
opinon  of  a  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  be  entitled  to  the  same  for  his 
or  their  work  in  photography;  and,  be 
it  further 

Resolved^  That  this  gold  medal  shall 
be  officially  styled  the  Progress  Medal  of 
the  P.  A.  of  A.,  and  that  the  recipient 
thereof  shall  be  called  upon  to  read  a 
paper  or  explain  his  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Wm.  H.  Rau, 
J.  C.  Abel, 
W.  S.  LrvELY, 

This  is  based  upon  the  work  of  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society,  who  annu- 
ally, or  every  two  or  three  years,  give  a 
gold  medal  to  that  man  or  person  who 
shows  the  greatest  progress  in  photog- 
raphy. It  has  been  given  to  the  origi- 
nator of  the  lens  of  the  firm  of  Zeiss;  it 
has  been  given  to  the  Lumifere  Bros,  for 
their  invention  of  the  autochrome  plate; 
it  has  also  been  given  in  Great  Britain 
to  that  man  who  has  done  the  greatest 
work  and  brought  the  greatest  progress 
to  the  science  of  photography.  We  have 
nothing  of  this  now,  and  we  need  it.  We 
don't  recognize  any  good  work  along 
these  lines  at  all,  and  I  believe  that  it  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  our  magazines  and 
papers  don't  give  much  attention  to  the 
scientific  side  of  photography.  I  be- 
lieve that  if  this  Association  would  take 
up  some  such  methods  of  recognition 
that  it  would  aid  us  greatly  and  bring 
some  of  those  European  people  over  with 
their  work,  a  great  many  of  which  are 
unknown  here,  and  it  would  redound  to 
our  credit  and  everlasting  good. 


Mr.  Harris:  Do  we  understand  that 
this  committee  endorses  a  plan  whereby 
we  can  give  it  to  any  man  an)nvhere  in 
this  world? 

Mr.  Abel:  The  idea  is  that  the  medal 
should  be  given  to  anybody,  no  matter 
where  he  lives,  whether  at  Rochester  or 
Japan. 

Mr.  Harris:  Then  I  move  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Evanoff:  I  second  the  motion. 

Carried. 

President:  The  next  thing  on  the  pro- 
gram is  the  awarding  of  the  $100  prize 
for  the  best  novelty  shown.  The  com- 
mittee has  decided  that  the  best  device 
shown  is  M.  J.  Steffens'  artificial  light 
method.  Commodore  Steffens,  I  take 
great  pleasure,  in  behalf  of  the  Photog- 
raphers' Association  of  America  in  pre- 
senting to  you  the  $100  prize  offered  by 
this  Association  for  the  best  invention. 
I  feel  that  you  have  given  us  something 
that  is  worth  while,  and  it  is  my  great 
pleasure  to  present  you  this  check. 

Mr.  Steflfens:  I  will  simply  have  to 
state  the  truth  about  the  whole  matter 
now.  My  son  is  really  entitled  to  this 
check.     (Hands  check  to  son.) 

President:  Is  there  any  other  new 
business? 

Mr.  Holsinger:  Mr.  President  and 
Fellow  Photographers,  I  am  sorry  in- 
deed to  have  brought  this  matter  up  so 
late  during  this  convention,  but  I  failed 
to  get  it  through  the  Congress,  because 
they  had  been  through  the  session  all 
day  and  were  tired,  and  I  waited  for 
another  meeting,  which  they  did  not 
hold.  We  have  been  meeting  in  ses- 
sions for  about  thirty  years;  in  point  of 
efficiency  we  have  gained  a  great  deal, 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  organization 
and  throwing  safeguards  around  the  en- 
tire fraternity,  we  have  done  nothing. 
We  have  come  to  the  Association  simply 
for  our  own  self-benefit,  to  improve  our 
own  work,  and  then  we  go  back  home 
and  rake  in  the  shekels.     I  think  we 
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ought  to  do  something  that  will  help  the 
entire  profession;  do  something  like  the 
doctors,  lawyers,  teachers,  the  school- 
teachers, and  everybody  else  has  done; 
every  labor  organization,  or  get  together 
and  do  something  for  the  entire  frater- 
nity, instead  of  the  few.  I  have  a  reso- 
lution here  I  would  like  to  read.  It 
may  be  too  late  to  pass  it,  but  we  can  get 
it  on  the  record  at  any  rate,  and  we  can 
pass  it  perhaps  at  another  convention. 

Whereas,  The  public  is  being  im- 
posed upon  by  incompetents,  inexperi- 
enced people  masquerading  the  country 
as  photographers,  fleecing  the  public 
and  lowering  the  standard  of  photog- 
raphy, and  degrading  the  profession; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  P. 
A.  of  A.  appoint  a  committee  of  five, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  secure  the  proper 
legislation  requbing  all  photographers 
who  make  photographs  for  profit  or  gain, 
who  are  not  now  established  in  business, 
to  pass  an  examination  by  an  examining 
board  composed  of  competent  photog- 
raphers appointed  by  the  Governor.  Be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  sum  of  $500,  or  as 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  be, 
and  is  hereby  appropriated  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  said  committee. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  W.  HOLSINGER. 


This  is  practically  the  same  law  the 
doctors  and  lawyers  have  before  they  can 
enter  the  profession.  You  cannot  teach 
school  before  you  pass  an  examining 
Board;  you  cannot  enter  college,  and 
cannot  do  anything.  The  lawyers  take 
about  one-year  academic  course  and 
three  years  before  they  get  a  college 
diploma,  and  then  come  before  the  State 
Board,  or  some  other  Board,  and  have 
to  get  admitted  to  the  Bar  before  they 
can  practice  law. 

Mr.  Bandtel:  I  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Abel:  I  move  as  an  amendment 
to  that  motion  that  the  whole  matter  be 
laid  over  until  next  year.  It  requires  a 
great  deal  of  consideration,  which  we 
cannot  give  it  in  this  meeting. 

Mr.  Holsinger:  Of  course  you  can  lay 
it  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Abel:  I  will  move  that  it  be  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  to  bring  it  up 
next  year. 

President;  The  Chair  would  like  to 
know  what  committee. 

Mr.  Holsinger:  I  believe  a  committee 
appointed  by  you. 

Mr.  Abel:  I  would  say  a  committee  of 
three  or  five,  of  different  States. 

President:  Will  you  decide  whether  it 
should  be  three  or  five? 

Uix)n  motion,  a  committee  of  five  was 
ordered. 

Adjournment. 


CLEANLINESS- 


The  trained  chemist  has  a  very  differ- 
ent idea  of  cleanliness  from  the  ordinary 
individual,  and  photographic  work  being 
essentially  chemical,  it  behooves  those 
who  aim  at  even  ordinarily  good  tech- 
nique to  fully  study  this  term  from  a 
proper  standpoint. 

If  you  were  told  by  some  photographic 
writer  to  use  a  clean  glass  measure  for 


some  purpose,  you  would  probably  give 
it  a  rinse  or  two  under  the  tap  and 
feel  thoroughly  satisfied.  A  chemist,  in 
cleansing  the  measure,  would  give  it  two 
or  three  rinses  in  water,  using  a  test- 
tube  brush  or  some  other  article,  and 
finally  give  it  a  couple  of  good  rinses  with 
distilled  water.  Such  precision  is  un- 
necessary, you  say.  Well,  it  may  be  nine 
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times,  but  the  tenth  time  it  may  be  just 
that  thoroughness  which  enables  the 
chemist  to  get  the  result  you  strive  after 
and  never  seem  able  to  obtain. 

This  week  I  am  going  to  give  brief 
directions,  then,  for  thoroughly  cleansing 
dishes,  measures,  troughs,  and  so  forth, 
feeling  quite  sure  as  I  write  that  you  will 
find  them  useful,  and  their  strict  ob- 
servance more  often  than  not  beneficial 
to  your  work. 

The  easiest  dishes  to  keep  clean  are 
the  white  porcelain  or  "granitine" 
ones,  which  have  a  glazed  surface  of  ex- 
cellent resisting  powers.  When  develop- 
ing gaslight  or  bromide  papers  in  such 
dishes,  however,  black  stains  eventually 
make  their  appearance,  and  require 
removing.  A  small  piece  of  flannel  and 
some  "Bon  Ami"  soap  or  "Sapolio*' 
will  enable  you  to  do  this;  but  a  much 
more  rapid  and  effective  cleanser  will  be 
foimd  in  nitric  acid,  which  instantly 
dissolves  them.  A  few  ounces  of  com- 
mercial nitric  acid  should  be  kept  in  a 
glass-stoppered  bottle,  in  the  dark  room, 
for  cleansing  purposes,  but  care  must  be 
taken  in  using  it  not  to  get  any  on  the 
fingers,  as  it  bums  the  skin  and  makes  it 
brown. 

After  a  dish  has  been  rinsed '  with 
nitric  add  it  should  be  given  five  or  six 
good  rinses  with  tap  water,  so  as  to 
completely  remove  all  traces  of  the 
add. 

Dishes  which  have  been  used  for 
M.-Q.  and  other  developers,  or  in  which 
fixing  solution  has  been  standing,  will  be 
found  to  have  a  rough  feel,  which  wash* 
ing  does  not  remove.  This  roughness 
is  due  to  a  sediment  which  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  an  acid  is  the  best  means  of 
removing  it;  the  acid  need  not  be  strong, 
however,  one  part  of  either  nitric,  sul- 


phuric, or  hydrochloric  acid  in  ten  parts 
of  water  dealing  with  it  effectively. 

The  sides  of  glass  measures  in  which  a 
developing  solution  has  been  standing 
become  similarly  covered  with  this  de- 
posit, and  a  little  weak  acid  will  be  found 
to  dissolve  it  away  immediately. 

Sometimes  a  sediment  will  form  on  the 
sides  of  a  bottle,  and  nothing  seems  to 
remove  it,  so  that  we  are  inclined  to 
think  "it  will  not  matter."  Such  a  re- 
fractory bottle  can  be  dealt  with  by 
filling  it  about  one-third  up  with  water, 
and  putting  a  tablespoonful  of  small  shot 
in  it;  the  cork  or  stopper  is  then  replaced, 
and  the  bottle  vigorously  shaken.  The 
friction  caused  by  the  shot  soon  disinte- 
grates and  removes  the  sediment. 

Fixing  and  washing  troughs  made  of 
glass  or  porcelain,  with  grooves,  require 
constant  attention.  The  grooves  should 
be  cleaned  out  periodically  with  a  test- 
tube  brush,  as  slime  and  filth  accumulate 
readily  in  them. 

A  last  word  as  to  the  state  of  the  dark- 
room bench  or  table  must  be  said,  as  a 
dirty  bench  is  the  cause  of  endless  trou- 
ble, though  it  is  so  rarely  suspected.  In 
rocking  a  dish,  say  containing  hypo,  a 
little  of  the  solution  comes  over  the  edge, 
and  is  allowed  to  dry  on  the  bench.  A 
wet  glass  measure  containing  developer 
is  next  day  stood  on  that  spot.  It  is 
hastily  taken  up,  and  the  contents 
poured  over  a  plate  to  be  developed;  a 
drop  of  wet  from  the  outside — contami- 
nated with  hypo — ^also  finds  its  way  into 
the  dish,  and  then  "  something  happens." 

Wash  and  wipe  your  bench  constantly; 
wipe  the  outsides  of  your  measures  and 
dishes  whenever  you  have  washed  them ; 
and  do  not  keep  the  same  rag  or  duster 
in  your  dark  room  for  twelve  months  or 
more — have  it  washed  regularly  as  well. 
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Photographing  in  Old  England^  with  Some  Snap- 
shots in  Scotland  and  Wales,  By  W.  I.  Lincoln 
Adams.  Illustrated;  112  pages.  Price,  $2.50. 
Published  by  the  Photographic  Times  Publishing 
Association,  New  York,  1910.  An  advertisement 
informs  us  that  this  is  "the  record  of  a  journey  in 
England  by  a  master  photographer."  As  this  has 
been  done  so  many  times,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand this  new  attempt.  The  pictures  are  re- 
productions of  stereotyped  local  views,  and  the 
reading  matter  adds  little  to  their  interest.  The 
following  sample  is  taken  tem  the  chapter  on 
"Motoring  in  Wales:"  "Our  first  stop  was  at 
Bala,  where  we  stayed  for  limch;  then  a  drive 
around  the  lovely  lake  at  Bala,  and  we  proceeded 
on  our  way,  over  a  wild  mountain  pass,  shnmded 
in  mist,  to  the  little  Welsh  village  of  Festiniog. 
Here  another  stop  was  made  to  repair  a  punctured 
tire,  and  we  arrived  at  the  imique  mountain  resort 
of  Bettws-y-Coed  (don't  try  to  pronounce  it!) 
where  we  put  up  for  the  night."  And  so  the 
author  "motors"  through  Eng^nd,  Scotland,  and 
Wales.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  Doone  Valley, 
the  scene  of  Blackmore's  Lorna  Doone^  which  the 
proofreader  was  evidently  not  familiar  with,  for 
John  Ridd,  the  hero  of  the  valley,  is  several  times 
referred  to  as  John  "Kidd."  The  book  is  well 
printed,  especially  the  illustrations,  and  those  who 
prefer  to  take  their  foreign  travel  this  way  will 
doubtless  find  it  of  some  interest. 


executive,  and  the  St.  Pavil  convention  for  191 1 
promises  to  keep  up  the  great  records  made  at 
Rochester  and  Milwaukee.  President-«lect  Harris, 
Vice-President  Larrimer,  and  Treasurer  L.  A. 
Dozer  have  already  done  yeoman  service  for  the 
Association.  Second  Vice-President  C.  F.  Town- 
send  and  Secretary  Manley  Tyree,  the  new  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  have  for  some  years  been  active 
workers  in  their  State  Associations,  and  have 
already  earned  national  reputations.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  predicting  a  big  success  for  191 1. 


We  congratulate  the  Photographers'  Association 
of  America  on  its  choice  of  officers  for  19 11.  It  is 
fortunate  in  having  secured  such  an  active  and  able 
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It  is  not  often  that  we  see  an  advertiser  playing 
a^joke  in  his  advertising,  but  in  one  of  our  English 
contemporaries  we  noticed  a  camera  company,  in 
advertising  a  hand  camera,  with  an  impossible 
name,  announced  in  bold  black  type,  "  Every  lady 
photographer  should  have  a  Euxit  Camera." 
This  is  immediately  followed  by  "  Alviii  Langdon 
Cobum  says:  'After  considerable  deliberation  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  camera  most 
suited  to  my  purpose  was  the  Shew  Euxit.' "  Aside 
from  exposing  his  bad  grammar,  he  might  not  like 
to  be  thus  thrust  into  the  "every  lady"  class. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  on  the  part  of  the  Pho- 
tographers' Association  of  America,  at  Milwaukee, 
in  electing  B.  J.  Falk  and  Pirie  MacDonald  hon- 
orary life  members  of  the  Association  in  recog- 
nition of  the  great  work  they  have  done  on  behalf 
of  photograpWc  copyright.  Their  woric  was  none 
the  less  great  because  it  was  unseen.  For  years 
we  have  watched  their  ceaseless  efforts  for  a  just 
photographic  copyright  law,  and  are  glad  to  see 
them  appreciated  in  so  fitting  a  manner. 
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NEW  BUSINESS. 


There  are  very  few  professional  pho- 
tographers who  are  so  happily  situated 
that  they  do  not  have  to  worry  about  new 
business.  Yet  to  how  many  photog- 
raphers does  the  admonition  to  get  after 
new  business  mean  anything? 

Of  course,  we  are  all  going  to  do  it, 
but  somehow  we  never  seem  to  get  round 
to  making  a  beginning.  The  need  of 
new  business  is  so  imperative  that  we 
sit  around  and  emphatically  protest  that 
the  next  thing  we  are  going  to  do  is  to  get 
after  some  new  business.  It  is  always 
the  next  thing  in  line. 

The  hot  summer  months  are  over,  and 
the  everyday  life  resumes  its  normal 
course.  People  are  more  or  less  in- 
clined to  think  about  having  their  por- 
traits taken.  Out  of  a  hundred  who 
think  about  it,  perhaps  five  will  go  to  a 
studio  of  their  own  volition.  How  to 
persuade  the  other  ninety-five  to  come 
to  the  studio  is  the  problem  that  faces 
the  photographer.  With  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing^cost  of  living,  the  problem  is 
becoming  more  difficult,  and  the  pho- 
tographer must  become  more  resource- 
ful. As  Professor  Sheldon  pointed  out 
at  Milwaukee,  salesmanship  does  not 
consist  simply  in  selling  that  which  is 
asked  for,  but  in  making  a  sale  of  some- 


thing you  have  and  that  is  not  asked 
for. 

The  man  who  strolls  into  your  studio 
and  places  a  big  order  without  any  effort 
on  your  part  is  more  or  less  an  accident. 
Your  studio  occurred  to  him  after  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  needed  some 
portraits — such  accidents  do  not  occur 
too  often. 

You  must  find  some  method  or 
methods  that  will  make  more  people 
decide  that  they  need  more  photographs 
and  that  you  are  the  man  to  make  them. 

If  you  attended  a  convention  this 
summer  you  probably  came  away  with 
some  new  ideas.  Put  these  into  effect 
and  let  your  old  clients  know  about 
them.  You  will  get  some  of  them  back 
to  your  studio.  To  secure  new  clients 
you  must  advertise.  Let  the  people 
know  who  you  are,  where  you  are,  and 
what  you  are  prepared  to  do  for  them. 

The  first  and  one  of  the  best  methods 
of  attracting  attention  to  yourself  and 
your  work  is  the  showcase.  Almost  any 
picture  will  attract  attention,  but  the 
better  the  picture  the  greater  the  atten- 
tion it  will  attract.  A  clean  showcase, 
with  a  well-arranged  display  of  your  best 
and  most  attractive  work,  frequently 
changed,  is  a  strong  magnet  for  new 
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business.  Go  out  and  have  a  look  at 
your  showcase  and  see  if  you  cannot 
make  it  more  attractive. 

For  the  people  who  are  not  within 
range  of  your  showcase  you  must  adver- 
tise. Either  by  using  newspaper  space 
or  individual  circular  matter,  you  must 
let  them  know  where  you  are,  and  what 
you  can  do.    A  carefully  worded  and 


dignified  advertisement  in  the  papers,  or 
the  same  thing  in  the  form  of  a  well- 
printed  and  tasteful  circular,  will  create 
a  desire  for  your  work. 

These  are  details,  however.  There  are 
a  thousand  and  one  ways  of  getting  after 
new  business  that  can  be  adapted  to 
your  particular  needs.  The  thing  is  to 
do  something  now. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONVENTION,  BOSTON, 

July  26,  27,  and  28. 


Through  the  determined  efforts  on 
the  part  of  President  Oliver  to  make  the 
New  England  photographers  see  and  do 
their  duty,  the  thirteenth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Photographers'  Associa- 
tion of  New  England,  held  in  Boston, 
July  26,  27,  and  28,  was  a  decided  im- 
provement over  the  1909  meeting,  which 
seemingly  touched  the  low- water  mark. 

While  the  excessive  heat  may  have 
affected  the  attendance,  the  convention 
was  in  many  respects  a  very  successful 
one.  The  lectures  were  good  and  the 
picture  exhibit  was  above  the  average — 
much  care  had  been  shown  in  its  display. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  judges  of  the 
picture  competitions  should  have  taken 
upon  themselves  to  change  the  rules  after 
the  entries  had  been  made. 

The  Association  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  having  elected  J.  H.  Garo,  of 
Boston,  as  its  President.  In  honoring 
Mr.  Garo  the  Association  honors  itself. 
Mr.  Geo.  H.  Hastings  was  again  elected 
Secretary,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Partridge  re- 
places S.  H.  Holman  as  Treasurer. 

The  new  Board  is  made  up  as  follows; 
President,  J.  H.  Garo,  Boston;  First 
Vice-President,  F.  A.  Frizell,  Boston; 
Second  Vice-President,  J.  P.  Haley, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Secretary,  Geo.  H. 
Hastings,  Haverhill,  Mass.;  Treasurer, 
W.  H.  Partridge,  Boston;  Vice-President 


for  Connecticut;  G.  H.  North,  Norwalk; 
Vice-President  for  Maine;  L.  G.  Gerry, 
Sanford;  Vice-President  for  New  Hamp- 
shire, H.  H.  Langill,  Hanover;  Vice- 
President  for  Rhode  Island,  Bert  Hor- 
t on.  Providence;  Vice-President  for  Ver- 
mont, A.  AUyn  Bishop,  Newport;  Vice- 
President  for  Maritime  Provinces,  J.  Y. 
Mersereau. 

Breaking  away  from  the  tradition  that 
Boston  was  the  only  convention  city, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  was  selected  as  the 
meeting  place  for  the  191 1  convention. 

The  Secretary's  and  Treasurer's  re- 
ports were  received  and  showed  a  paid- 
up  membership  of  362  and  a  balance 
on  hand  of  $2326.46  January  i,  1910. 
Following  is  a  complete  list  of  prize 
awards, the  judges  being  Ryland  Phillips, 
Wilfred  A.  French,  and  G.  Hamner 
Croughton. 

Grand  portrait  class,  open  to  the 
world,  to  H.  Hoffman,  of  Philadelphia, 
for  the  portrait  of  a  "  Grand  Old  Man." 

Portrait  class,  three  portraits,  any  size, 
three  prizes — First,  A.  Allyn  Bishop, 
Newport,  Vt.;  second,  J.  P.  Haley, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.;  third,  W.  B.  David- 
son, Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I. 

Genre  class,  three  pictures,  any  size, 
two  prizes — ^First,  George  E.  Tingley, 
Mystic,  Conn. ;  second,  W.  B.  Davidson, 
Narragansett  Pier. 
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Landscape  class,  three  pictures,  two 
prizes — ^First,  W.  B.  Davidson;  second, 
C.  Edward  Powers,  of  Miiford,  N.  H. 

State  portrait  class,  for  individual 
States  only,  three  pictures,  any  size, 
each  State  two  prizes  : 

Maine — ^First,  Walter  Fenley,  Port- 
land; second,  S.  E.  Mathews,  Portland. 

New  Hampshire — ^First,  Claude  L. 
Powers,  Claremont;  second,  Hillsboro. 

Vermont — ^First,  A.  Allyn  Bishop, 
Newport;  second,  W.  G.  Freeman,  Bel- 
lows Falls. 


Connecticut — ^First,  George  E.  Ting- 
ley,  Mystic;  second,  C.  S.  Cochrane, 
Bridgeport. 

Rhode  Island — ^First,  Albert  Vandall, 
Pawtucket;  second,  Jean  L.  Harbeck, 
Pawtucket. 

Massachusetts — ^First,  W.  H.  Part- 
ridge, Boston;  second,  A.  E.  Whitney, 
Norwood. 

Provinces — ^First,  Charles  A.  Conlon, 
St.  John,  N.  B.;  second,  Gauvin  and 
Gentzel,  Halifax,  N.  S. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONVENTION— PRESIDENT  OLIVER'S 

ADDRESS. 


[We  have  pleasure  in  printing  below 
the  address  that  President  Oliver,  of  the 
Photographers'  Association  of  New  Eng- 
land, had  prepared  for  the  opening  of  the 
convention  at  Boston,  July  26,  but 
which  was  more  or  less  imdelivered, 
owing  to  the  great  heat.  For  many 
years  Mr.  Oliver  has  been  a  deep  student 
of  convention  matters,  especially  those 
of  New  England.  In  this  very  frank 
and  open  statement  of  affairs  he  lays 
bare  the  conditions  which  have  brought 
the  New  England  and  many  other  State 
Associations  to  their  present  condition 
of  decrepitude  and  worse  than  useless- 
ness.  We  would  urge  every  photogra- 
pher who  has  the  welfare  of  his  profes- 
sion at  heart  to  give  Mr.  Oliver's  address 
a  careful  reading. — ^Ed.  W.  P.  M.] 

Within  the  past  few  years  I  have  had 
various  theories  in  technique,  I  have 
entertained  divers  notions  concerning 
art,  I  have  developed  some  ideas  re- 
garding associations  and  conventions; 
but,  through  it  all,  I  have  held  one  con- 
viction— ^that  if  I  knew  photography,  I 
would  have  very  little  about  which  to 
worrj'. 


You  doubtless  noticed  that  I  said 
"If;"  I  want  you  to  notice  that  I 
said  Photography,  and  I  mean  that  if 
I  knew  the  art  and  science  as  I  feel  that 
I  ought  to  know  it,  and  under  more 
favorable  circumstances  might  know  it, 
I  would  take  my  chances  against  those 
who  depend  upon  psychology  in  the 
reception  room,  h)rpnotism  in  the  light 
room,  and  Christian  Science  in  the  dark 
room.  Yes,  I  will  throw  in  the  services 
of  the  advertising  expert  for  good 
measure. 

I  have  believed,  I  still  believe,  that  I 
have  a  logical  right  to  expect  that  the 
photographic  associations  I  have  con- 
tributed to  support  should  extend  to  me 
the  means  of  acquiring  such  knowledge 
as  the  restrictions  of  my  business  and 
my  environment  have  denied.  When 
the  office  of  the  presidency  was  proffered 
me,  it  was  not  solely  the  sentiment  of 
broad  sympathy  and  "devotion  to  our  be- 
loved art"  that  prompted  me  to  accept^ 
as  a  part  of  the  education  to  which  I 
aspired,  and  it  was  more  especially  to 
learn  from  the  inside  what  might  be 
expected  from  the  outside,  I  took  up  the 
work  for  1910. 
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For  fear  you  may  not  know  what  I  am 
talking  about,  or  may  surmise  that  I 
forget,  I  will  tell  you  my  subject,  "The 
Photographers'  Association  of  New 
England."  This  subject  leads  to  a  multi- 
tude of  details;  but,  as  of  most  import- 
ance, I  will  mention  those  things  of 
which  I  have  heard  much,  or  have  heard 
often,  since  I  stood  before  you  a  year  ago : 
The  prestige  of  photography — the  re- 
cognition of  photography — ^is  photog- 
raphy art? — ^is  photography  a  profession 
or  a  business? — the  standing  of  the 
photographer — the  ethics  of  photography 
— ^the  prestige  of  New  England — the 
"leaders"  and  the  common  photogra- 
pher— ^prizes  and  no  prizes — more  art 
and  less  technical  education — ^fraternity 
— the  manufactiurers  and  dealers — com- 
petition— ^the  decadence  of  photography 
as  a  business — the  education  of  the  pub- 
lic a  joke — the  militating  influences — the 
amateur  and  the  automobile — "There 
is  no  business  imder  the  sun  in  which 
so  much  time,  application,  and  ability 
bring  such  mediocre  returns." — "pho- 
tography is  unlike  any  other  business," 
etc. 

"  Business  is  business" — an  old  phrase 
but  one  of  the  truest  ever  expressed,  and 
until  photographers  wake  up  to  a  reali- 
zation of  the  fact  that  business  is  busi- 
ness, whether  it  be  photographic  or 
something  else,  we  shall  look  vainly  for 
material  advancement  or  the  mooted 
prestige  of  our  art. 

Here  is  the  advice  of  a  man  whose 
annual  retail  business  mounts  up  to 
millions:  "Get  down  to  fimdamental 
principles  and  simplicities.  Brush  aside 
all  the  complexities  and  look  the  simple 
facts  squarely  in  the  face — get  at  the 
kernel  of  the  thing — the  thing  you  can- 
not get  away  from,  no  matter  how 
much  you  cloud  it  with  frills.  .  .  . 
Strip  it  of  its  false  logic;  dig  down  for 
the  truth;  do  not  deceive  yourself. 
There  is  something  within  a  man  which 
tells  him,  if  he  will  listen  to  it,  whether 


a  thing  is  a  cold  fact  or  sophistry.  I 
believe  a  business  ought  to  be  buUt  on 
the  same  sort  of  specifications  that  guide 
an  architect,  who  plans  on  what  he 
knows  to  be  true." 

I  would  submit  to  you  that  we,  in  the 
conduct  of  our  business,  and  particu- 
larly in  our  conduct  of  associations  and 
conventions,  have  not  looked  the  simple 
facts  squarely  in  the  face;  we  have 
not  dispensed  with  frills;  we  have  not 
stripped  aside  false  logic,  nor  have  we 
made  plans  on  what  we  know  to  be  true. 
But  more  of  this  later. 

"Photography  is  unlike  any  other 
business  or  profession."  I  would  ask  the 
man  who  says  that,  what  he  knows  of 
any  other  business.  By  accident,  a  few 
days  ago,  I  chanced  to  read  a  little  book 
treating  of  another  profession — and, 
strangely  enough,  it  referred  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  dentist,  to  whom  all  our  cus- 
tomers say  they  would  prefer  to  go. 

The  title  of  this  little  book  was. 
Brother  BiWs  Letters,  and  I  would 
most  emphatically  advise  you  to  secure 
a  copy,  or  the  loan  of  one.  You,  who 
have  paid  at  the  rate  of  a  million  dollars 
a  pound  for  the  little  gold  plugs  in  your 
teeth,  will  doubtless  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  dentists  have  been  known  to 
die  poor,  surprised  to  know  that  some 
who  thought  their  incomes  amounted  to 
$3000  a  year,  foimd  they  were  pulling 
out  less  than  an  even  $1200;  it  will  give 
you  a  jolt  to  read  the  time-honored 
advice  regarding  cleanliness,  the  kind 
of  furniture  for  the  reception-room,  the 
class  of  pictures  for  the  wall,  and  the 
suggestion  that  the  breath  be  laden  with 
Spearmint  gum  instead  of  freighted 
with  garlic.  In  fact,  all  through,  if 
words  allied  to  photography  be  substi- 
tuted for  those  allied  to  dentistry,  you 
would  feel  the  letters  were  prepared  for 
your  especial  benefit. 

It  appears  that  dentists  have  dental 
meetings,  also  conventions.  I  will  make 
a  few  quotations  and  allow  you  to  eflFect 
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transpositions  if  it  appears  to  you  they 
fit. 

"  Dentistry  as  a  means  of  service  is  a 
profession;  as  a  means  of  a  livelihood, 
it  is  a  business." 

"In  some  imaccoimtable  way,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  dental  profession,  the 
idea  became  widespread  that  it  might 
not  be  considered  strictly  ethical  to 
openly  discuss  the  purely  business  side  of 
a  practice.  It  has  been  quite  the  fashion 
for  some  of  the  older  and  financially 
successful  men  to  rub  their  hands  and, 
assuming  a  very  grave  and  dignified 
tone,  assure  their  yoimg  admirers  that 
they  never  thought  of  money  in  con- 
nection with  their  work,  but  that  their 
minds  were  wholly  absorbed  in  the  detail 
and  poetry  of  the  o-^jeration — ^and  a  lot 
more  of  such  nons ;  se. 

"Brother  Bill"  calls  attention  to  the 
difference  between  "rendering  profes- 
sional services"  and  "selling  materials." 
He  says:  "Practise  dentistry — don't 
tinker,"  and  as  a  final  summing  up, 
submitted  these  principles:  "Education 
ofcutomers;  cooperation;  unity  in  busi- 
ness methods." 

"The  prestige  of  photography"  and 
all  its  ramifications  might  be  dis- 
missed without  a  word — or  it  might 
serve  as  a  thesis  for  half  a  day. 
What  does  it  mean?  Does  it  mean 
anything  to  you?  Strip  it  of  its  "frills" 
and  have  you  anything  tangible, 
visible,  or  comprehensible?  Does  your 
prestige  support  your  business  or  does 
your  business  have  a  terrible  strug- 
gle endeavoring  to  support  your  pres- 
tige? Is  there  any  logical  connection 
betweeen  the  prestige  of  photography 
and  the  stock-dealer's  overdue  account? 

The  art  microbe  has  seemed  to  honey- 
comb the  photographic  structure,  and  a 
blind  misguidance  has  fostered  the  im- 
pression that  in  art,  alone,  lies  prestige; 
business  is  without  honor  and  without 
glory.  Listen  to  the  words  of  Andrew 
Carnegie:    "Affairs  (meaning  business 


affairs)  are  now  too  great  to  breed  petty 
jealousies.  .  .  So  the  dividend  which 
the  business  man  seeks  and  receives 
today  is  not  alone  in  dollars.  He  re- 
ceives with  the  dollar  something  better 
— a  dividend  in  the  shape  of  satisfaction 
in  being  instrumental  in  carrying  for- 
ward to  higher  stages  of  development 
the  business  which  he  makes  his  life 
work." 

"There  is  no  business  under  the  sun 
in  which  so  much  time,  application,  and 
ability  bring  such  diminutive  returns." 
Before  denying  or  agreeing,  I  ask  whose 
fault  is  it?  Who  dictated  the  selling 
price  of  your  productions?  Who  in- 
sists on  your  location  and  the  cost  of 
your  rent?  Who  gave  you  permission 
to  work  but  six  hours  a  day,  or  forced 
you  to  work  twenty?  Where,  when,  and 
how  did  you  get  your  ability  and  what 
did  you  pay  for  it? 

A  logical  consideration  of  the  business 
acumen  incorporated  in  the  photographic 
body  must  include  all — ^neither  the  leaders 
nor  the  common  photographers  alone — 
there  are  others  in  the  middle  ground; 
it  must  include  all  who  are,  who  have 
been,  or,  under  existing  conditions,  who 
may  be  members  of  this  organization — 
and  I  say  to  you  that  if  photographers 
as  a  class  were  particularly  gifted  with 
business  instinct  and  exercised  the  same, 
the  affairs  of  the  Photographers'  Asso- 
ciation of  New  England  would  not  have 
been  in  the  condition  they  were  when 
they  passed  into  my  hands,  not  to 
mention  their  condition  when  I  relin- 
quished my  responsibilities. 

"The  standing  of  the  photographer" 
refers  to  the  attitude  of  the  public,  but 
what  of  the  standing  of  "the  photog- 
rapher" among  his  fellow  craftsmen? 
I  can  tell  you  frankly  that  if  my  cus- 
tomers and  the  public  I  am  permitted 
to  serve  held  me  in  no  higher  estimate 
than  some  members  of  this  Association 
are  held  by  other  members,  judging 
by  their  words,  I  would  be  in  desperate 
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straits.  Men  look  down  upon  other 
men  for  their  real  or  fancied  inferior 
ability  and  the  paucity  of  their  produc- 
tions; men  very  justifiably  condemn  the 
debauched  ethics  of  other  practitioners, 
and  yet  without  any  sane  or  logical 
justification  we  accept  into  membership 
any  man — any  kind  of  a  man — ^upon 
the  payment  of  a  paltry  $2  any  time 
he  sees  fit  to  pay  and  take  him  back 
again  any  time  he  sees  fit  to  pay  again. 
In  our  platform  orations  we  prate  of 
fraternity  and  mutual  helpfulness,  and  in 
our  private  utterances  give  vent  to  un- 
compromising distrust;  the  man  who  does 
nothing  for  the  common  good  is  boimd 
down  by  narrow  prejudice  and  self- 
interest,  while  the  man  who  cheerfully 
does  all  he  can  has  a  selfish  motive 
"up  his  sleeve." 

Furthermore,  it  is  evident  that  many 
entertain  no  respect  for  this  Association 
and  care  nothing  for  the  respect  of  its 
members.  You  will  find  many  who 
belong  to  the  Masons,  Odd  Fellows,  or 
other  organizations,  and  religiously  pay 
their  dues  for  fear  of  the  contempt  of 
their  brothers  or  of  being  expelled  from 
the  order  in  disgrace,  yet  with  us,  be- 
cause we  are  an  organization  of  pho- 
tographers, they  feel  at  liberty  to  play 
**fast  and  loose." 

"The  decadence  of  photography  as  a 
business,"  "competition,"  "the  inroads 
of  the  amateur"  in  particular — these  are 
our  great  sorrows  of  today.  The  ama- 
teur, who  so  many  claim  has  imder- 
mined  professional  business,  is  permitted 
to  be  with  us,  learn  all  our  wiles  and 
mysteries  for  $2;  for  $10,  or  more,  we 
admit  the  manufacturer  or  dealer,  who 
may  be  engaged  in  developing  amateur 
films  at  a  flat  rate  of  from  nothing  up  to 
ten  cents  per  roll  of  from  six  inches  to 
six  feet,  and  making  prints  at  propor- 
tionate rates;  who  also  makes  enlarge- 
ments for  a  fraction  over  the  retail  cost 
of  the  raw  stock;  who,  furthermore, 
advertises  his  services  in  not  only  the 


professional  and  amateur  magazines,  but 
the  popular  magazines,  with  their  mil- 
lions of  readers,  as  well;  still  further, 
you  may  find  they  issue  a  little  booklet 
which  describe^their  superb  facilities 
and  gives  quotations  on  specific  styles 
and  stock — ^W.  &  C.  platinum,  Cyko, 
Artura  Iris,  Artura  Chloride,  or  Royal 
Bromide,  and  this  booklet  is  scattered 
broadcast  through  the  mail  and  forced 
into  the  hands  of  every  customer  who 
enters  the  store,  whether  he  be  directly 
interested  in  photography  or  other- 
wise. 

I  repeat,  that  for  $10  or  more  such  a 
manufacturer  or  dealer  may  be  granted 
full  privileges  of  this  convention  for 
three  days  (with  the  exception  of  voting 
or  holding  office),  and  for  $2  each  their 
agents  or  representatives  may  hold  equal 
privileges — still  our  Constitution  states 
as  a  prime  object  of  this  organization, 
"To  establish  the  relations  between 
members  of  the  profession  and  their 
patrons  upon  just,  pleasant,  and  business 
principles,  which  shall  promote  the  pub- 
lic welfare  and  be  of  mutual  advantage 
to  the  photographer  and  patron." 

Please  notice,  I  do  not  say  that  these 
conditions  do  not  tend  to  promote  busi- 
ness relations  that  are  "pleasant  and 
just."  There  is  another  side  to  the 
proposition.  I  leave  it  to  you  to  decide 
who  holds  the  "long  suit." 

A  few  days  ago,  in  one  of  our  large 
cities,  a  double-truck  electric  left  the 
track  and  went  crashing  into  a  large 
retail  store.  Besides  smashing  me  big 
plate-glass  window,  it  ruined  himdreds 
of  dollars  worth  of  goods  that  were  on 
display.  It  happened  that  the  proprie- 
tor was  a  business  man;  so,  instead  of 
immediately  inaugurating  a  cut-price 
sale  of  damaged  goods,  he  filled  the  win- 
dow with  the  best  his  stock  afforded, 
and  across  the  broken  and  battered 
remnants  of  the  window  he  placed  an 
immense  placard,  which  read :  "  All  Cars 
Stop  at  Rothschild's  1" 
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The  man  of  true  business  sagacity 
timis  every  incident  and  every  apparent 
accident  or  misfortune  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage. What  has  the  average  pho- 
tographer done  regarding  the  "  amateur 
problem;"  the  itinerant,  peripatetic 
view  and  crayon  specialist;  flie  metro- 
politan and  stockhouse  competition,  or 
the  low-price  man  on  a  neighboring 
comer?  Has  he  worked  to  kill  it,  or 
has  he  fostered  it  by  bringing  himself 
down  to  the  same  level? 

Just  a  few  instances:  A  "successful 
photographer,"  after  scjveral  years  of 
prosperity,  moved  into  a  larger  and 
more  elaborate  studio.  The  rent  of  the 
new  location  cost  him  four  times  the  rent 
of  the  old.  To  prevent  the  advent  of  a 
low-price  competitor,  he  continued  to 
pay  rent  on  ^e  old  studio,  and  that 
made  his  total  rent  five  times  his  original 
expense.  For  years  he  carried  this  extra 
useless  expense,  but  during  that  time 
he  did  not  expend  one  cent  for  new 
apparatus  or  accessories;  he  did  not 
attend  a  convention,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
he  did  not  spend  a  cent  for  photographic 
literature;  his  productions  certainly  did 
not  improve  in  quality,  while  his  business 
certainly  decreased  in  volume.  Within 
six  months  of  the  time  the  old  studio  was 
absorbed  for  other  business,  and  this 
burden  was  removed,  the  low-price  man 
came  to  a  newly-built  studio;  the  field 
was  flooded  with  tickets,  and  within  an- 
other six  months  the  "successful"  pho- 
tographer went  out  of  business. 

Another  instance:  It  wasn't  long  ago 
I  asked  a  photographer  the  usual  ques- 
tion, "How's  business?"  He  replied: 
^'Portraits  seem  pretty  dead,  but  IVe 
been  doing  a  land-office  business  in 
amateur  finishing;  had  to  hire  an  extra 
hand  to  work  on  that  all  the  time." 
By  accident  I  afterward  learned  that  he 
had  to  ask  for  an  extension  of  time  on 
his  stock  account.  Why?  Simply  be- 
cause he  was  fighting  fiercely  a  compe- 
tition that  did  not  exist.    His  prices 


were  evidently  copied  from  the  list  of  a 
metropolitan  mail-order  house,  and  he 
did  not  stop  to  realize  the  difference  in 
what  it  cost  him  to  produce  the  work 
when  paying  retail  prices  for  his  stock, 
nor  the  extra  expense  of  delivery;  that 
a  mail  order  waits  while  a  personal  order 
for  amateur  work  means  that  the  cus- 
tomer calls  three  times  a  day  and  talks 
half  an  hour  each  time.  He  forgot  that 
mail  orders  were  cash,  while  personal 
orders  read:  "Send  a  bill  to  papa."  He 
forgot  he  was  cutting  into  time  that  be- 
longed to  his  portraiture,  and  that  his 
pose  as  an  artist  of  ability  must  appear 
inconsistent. 

In  the  case  of  enlargements,  I  have 
found  many  amateurs  buying  at  the 
wholesale  price,  to  which  they  were  not 
entitled,  yet  who  thought  they  were 
paying  retail  and  paying  too  much. 

Just  what  is  the  "problem"  brought 
about  by  the  amateur?  Let  us  go  back 
to  the  beginning.  Less  than  twenty 
years  ago,  to  the  public  at  large,  pho- 
tography was  a  "black  art."  A  man 
could  step  from  the  grocery  or  the  tan- 
nery, and  within  a  few  weeks  become  a 
full-fledged  photographic  "artist."  No 
one  questioned  his  ability;  he  had  be- 
come a  man  of  wonders,  mysteries,  and 
strange  deeds;  quality  did  not  count — 
anything  would  pass,  because  any  expla- 
nation would  pass.  Today,  when  my 
introduction  to  a  stranger  includes  the 
information  that  I  am  a  photographer, 
it  often  brings  the  remark:  "Yes,  I  got 
a  camera  about  six  weeks  ago,  and  I 
foimd  there  was  quite  a  lot  to  it  before 
I  got  so  I  could  do  good  work,"  and  I 
realized  I  was  immediately  exalted  to 
their  level.  Despite  their  knowledge  of 
materials  and  price  of  materials,  it  is  not 
what  the  amateur  knows,  but  what  he 
thinks  he  knows,  that  constitutes  prob- 
lem number  one.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
public  knew  it  knew  nothing  of  pho- 
tography; but  today  it  does  not  know 
that  it  is  as  much  in  ignorance  as  it  ever 
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was  of  modem  professional  portraiture. 
Still,  "the  education  of  the  public  is  but 
Ho  laugh/  " 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  amateur 
has  made  photographs  "conmion,"  but 
the  professional  has  made  them  still 
more  so  by  making  common  photo- 
graphs, and  yet  more  common  by  their 
metiiods  of  disposing  of  their  produc- 
tions. Portraits  on  double-weight  stock, 
with  a  few  words  printed  on  the  back, 
are  "postcards"  at  $i.oo  per  dozen; 
placed  in  a  B.  C.  folder  they  become 
portraits,  at  $2.50  or  $3.00,  without  the 
printing  on  the  back;  but  with  a  bit  of 
stove  polish  scrubbed  on  the  front  they 
become  etchings  or  ivory  types,  at  $5.00 
to  $15.00  per.  Some  employ  the  ticket 
agent  to  periodically  introduce  them- 
selves to  the  public;  the  more  aesthetic 
send  the  errand  boy  around  to  the  home 
to  leave  a  folio  of  samples — ^much  as  the 
train  boy  places  magazines,  playing 
cards,  and  chewing  gum  on  the  car  seats; 
while  the  "at  home"  portraitist  goes 
them  one  better,  and  figuratively  says, 
"I  am  at  your  service,  to  save  you  all 
kinds  of  trouble;  I  will  gladly  sit  on 
your  back  porch  until  you  have  something 
for  me  to  do."  What  must  be  the  ulti- 
mate psychological  effect  if  there  is  no 
place  on  God's  footstool  a  person  can 
escape  the  photographer  unless  it  be 
\mder  the  roof  of  a  penitentiary,  in  soli- 
tary confinement?  What  can  possibly 
cheapen  photographs  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  and  arouse  suspicion  regarding 
their  value  more  than  such  crazy  anxiety 
to  force  their  sale? 

There  was  a  time  when  salesmanship 
consisted  in  safely  engineering  delivery 
and  collection;  today  it  goes  further, 
and  demands  perfect,  permanent  satis- 
faction. I  contend  that  the  majority 
of  work  delivered  is  not  perfectly  and 
permanently  satisfactory;  nominally  the 
satisfaction  is  from  the  influence  of 
undue  argument,  but  more  particularly 
because  they  have  been  induced  to  be- 


lieve that  the  work  they  receive  is  as  good 
as  it  is  possible  to  produce.  There's 
the  crime.  It  is  not  that  indiflfcrcnt 
work  is  delivered  and  the  cash  collected; 
the  crime  is  in  the  fact  that  people  are 
influenced  to  believe  they  coiild  not  get 
better  work  elsewhere  at  any  price,  and 
years  after  you  will  hear  them  say :  "The 
last  pictures  I  had  were  taken  seventeen 
years  ago;  I  went  to  Homblower — 
never  again.  They  are  in  the  bottom  of 
my  trunk  now.  I  made  up  my  mind  if 
he  couldn't  make  a  good  picture  of  me, 
I  would  never  sit  again." 

This  is  the  age  of  specialists;  the  ma- 
jority of  photographers  advertise  as 
specialists.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  about 
49.5  per  cent,  are  specializing  in  the 
specialty  of  another  49.5  per  cent.  Pos- 
sibly I  have  set  proportions  a  trifle  high, 
but  only  a  most  insignificant  number 
have  had  enough  originality,  enough 
faith  in  their  own  ability,  and  enough 
esteem  of  their  own  personality  to  forge 
ahead  along  independent  lines  and  de- 
mand adequate  recompense  from  their 
clientele.  I  am  told  the  photographer's 
one  strong  point  is  the  cutting  of  prices 
and  their  one  ambition  to  discover  some- 
thing that  shall  bring  in  additional  cash 
without  involving  the  necessity  of  work 
or  study.  There  are  myriads  of  studios 
that  have  not  made  a  smgle  advance 
step  in  the  last  decade.  Taie  away  the 
modem  photographic  papers,  the  new 
designs  in  mounts,  the  recently  painted 
backgrounds,  and  the  lately  manufac- 
tured rubber  stamps — ^take  these  all 
away,  place  them  on  the  basis  of  ability, 
and  they  will  find  that  they  have  been  in 
a  trance.  Still,  in  many  instances,  you 
will  find  they  have  maintained  a  hyip- 
notic  influence  over  their  field;  their  cus- 
tomers have  apparently  been  satisfied, 
and,  though  business  is  becoming  dull, 
the  photographer  does  not  realize  there 
is  a  gold  mine  at  his  feet,  unworked  and 
unproductive,  because  he  has  made  no 
addition  to  his  capacity  or  ability. 
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If  we  brush  aside  all  complexities  and 
look  the  simple  facts  squarely  in  the  face, 
we  shall  find  the  fundamental  trouble 
with  photography  as  a  business  is  the 
fact  that  those  engaged  in  it  do  not 
know  the  business;  we  shall  find  many 
who  do  not  want  to  know,  and  a  very 
great  many  more  who  believe  they  do 
not  need  to  know.  You  may  ask  who 
am  I  that  I  should  stand  in  judgment  of 
other  men.  I  do  not  stand  in  judgment; 
I  but  reveal  to  you  what  has  been  re- 
vealed to  me  by  the  experiences  of  the 
past  few  months;  I  but  repeat  to  you 
what  has  come  out  from  the  mouths  of 
photographers  in  their  own  self-con- 
demnation and  the  censure  of  consider- 
ate but  long-suflfering  customers.  Not 
long  ago  a  photographer  remarked  that 
he  was  lucky — ^he  got  into  business  and 
thoroughly  established  at  the  right  time, 
which  meant  a  time  when  limited  knowl- 
edge sufl5ced.  Shortly  after,  a  good  cus- 
tomer said:  "I  hate  to  withdraw  my 
trade  because — ^well,  because  he's  a  dam 
good  fellow,  but  when  it  comes  to  his 
work — it's  rotten;  when  he  goes  to  take 
a  picture  he  just  points  the  camera,  and 
whatever  happens,  happens." 

From  those  in  a  position  to  know,  we 
learn  that  the  country  is  being  actually 
flooded  with  the  rankest  specimens  of 
photography  that  have  ever  been  pro- 
duced. At  the  same  time  the  demand 
for  good  photography  is  constantly  in- 
creasing; photography  is  more  and 
more  entering  into  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial lines,  and  the  demand  is  for  the 
best.  In  portraiture,  when  a  portrait  is 
really  in  demand,  high-grade  work  will 
sell  if  the  people  have  had  an  oppor- 
timity  to  learn  what  can  be  done  in  pho- 
tography. We  must  not  expect  public 
appreciation  to  anticipate  the  perform- 
ance. 

Association  men  have  been  loud  in 
their  demands  for  the  "recognition  of 
photography."  Photography  has  not 
had  a  chance  to  be  recognized.    In  spite 


of  the  insistence  of  the  demand,  you  can 
hardly  find  a  handful  of  men  who  will 
stand  for  the  recognition  of  photography 
if  their  pocketbook  is  to  be  affected  ad- 
versely, or  they  are  so  shortsighted  as  to 
think  it  will  be  affected  adversely.  This 
is  the  day  when  affairs  are  settled  by 
the  court  of  public  opinion.  If  I  men- 
tion the  "leaders"  in  our  craft,  perhaps 
a  score  of  names  will  martial  themselves 
before  your  mind;  but  the  great  public 
knows  them  not.  If  I  speak  of  the  work 
of  these  master-craftsmen,  before  your 
mental  vision  there  comes  floating  a  col- 
lection of  grand  creations;  but  of  them  the 
public  at  large  is  ignorant.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  public,  the  "swell  photographers" 
are  those  who  photograph  our  Salome 
dancers  and  high-browed  legislators,  at 
$7.00  for  fifty  and  $12.00  the  himdred. 
Why?  Because  these  are  the  pictures 
the  public  sees  in  the  popular  magazines, 
and  because  one  issue  of  such  a  maga- 
zine, with  its  million  or  more  readers, 
has  more  influence  on  the  public  than 
the  combined  influence  of  all  the  pho- 
tographic associations  of  America. 

A  year  ago,  as  I  stood  with  then  Presi- 
dent Webster,  in  the  Seneca  Hotel,  at 
Rochester,  we  were  approached  by  an 
associate  member  of  this  Association, 
who  brought  up  a  discussion  of  our 
organization's  affairs.  He  remarked: 
**  There  are  many  things  I  would  like  to 
say,  but  I  do  not  feel  in  a  position  to  do 
so;  I  must  say,  however,  I  think  you  fel- 
lows make  one  big  mistake  that  you  don't 
put  *represehtative  men  into  office.' "^ 
Realizing  I  might  be  considered  "  in  line"^ 
for  the  Presidency,  I  replied  signifi- 
cantly, "I  agree  with  you."  This  insti- 
tuted an  outburst  of  apologies,  which  I 
interrupted  with:  "I  do  not  believe  it  is 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  Association 
to  elect  to  the  presidency  a  man  of  whom 
no  one  ever  knew,  from  a  town  of  which 
no  one  ever  heard" — and  I  meant  it. 
From  the  first  I  was  determined  not  to- 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  the  execu- 
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tive  without  another  year's  experience, 
if  at  all.  When  the  nominating  com- 
mittee represented  to  me  that  I  must 
take  it,  because  no  other  man  •would, 
there  were  two  influences  that  induced 
me  to  accept.  First,  if  the  welfare  of  the 
Association  must  depend  upon  the  pres- 
tige of  the  President,  regardless  of  how 
faithfully  he  worked;  if,  in  fact,  it  must 
depend  upon  popularity  and  cold  plunks, 
I  thought  the  demonstration  might  as 
well  occur  in  1910  as  forty  years  later. 
Second,  as  affairs  were  conducted,  it  did 
not  appear  that  another  year  of  service 
as  a  subordinate  would  result  in  a  mate- 
rial gain  of  enlightenment. 

When  I  was  elected,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  I  entertained  but  few  misconcep- 
tions— perhaps  but  one — and  that  was 
serious.  You  may  remember  my  re- 
marks a  year  ago,  that  I  said  I  looked 
upon  my  election  not  as  a  recognition 
of  anything  I  had  done,  but  as  a  guar- 
antee of  faith  in  what  you  expected  I 
would  do.  I  had  been  led  to  believe 
there  was  a  strong  element  that  had 
specific  ideas  they  wished  should  be 
consummated;  something  along  the  line 
of  a  reorganization  to  incorporate  the 
**  Section"  idea.  I  understood  that  if 
this  Association  could  become,  in  a 
measure,  rehabilitated,  there  were  men  of 
ability  and  men  of  prestige  who  stood 
ready  to  honor  the  Association  with 
their  service  and  strengthen  it  with  their 
energies.  Gradually  I  learned  of  my 
mistake,  until  it  reached  a  point  that  I 
wrote  to  one  of  our  best-informed  vet- 
erans: "Today,  I  think  even  you,  with 
your  wide  acquaintance,  would  be  un- 
able to  name  twenty-five  whom  you 
could  assert  are  active,  working  mem- 
bers of  the  P.  A.  of  N.  E.  The  others 
pay  their  dues  just  as  you  would  buy  a 
ticket  for  a  show — ^for  the  same  purpose 
and  with  the  same  sentiments."  He 
answered:  "I  guess  you  are  right." 

The  evening  I  assumed  office  there 
was  placed  in  my  hands  no  records  or 


data  on  which  could  be  based  a  plan  of 
procedure  or  the  basis  of  a  campaign. 
In  the  office  of  the  Secretary  were  filed 
away  such  records  of  previous  years  as 
it  is  customary  to  keep;  but  the  records 
of  members,  what  they  had  done,  and 
what  they  might  be  expected  to  do,  was 
not  included.  In  the  conduct  of  con- 
ventions it  was  evident  that  the  photog- 
raphers of  New  England  had  been  the 
{ least  consideration,  because  they  had 
proved  the  least  dependable.  There 
had  been  but  one  proposition,  not  what 
the  photographers  would  do,  but  what 
the  Executive  Board  could  do,  could  buy 
— that  would  induce  the  New  England 
fraternity  to  come  and  buy  a  ticket  to 
the  show. 

The  supreme  facts  were  that  we  had  a 
"paid  membership"  of  332  and  a  balance 
in  the  treasury  of  over  $2300.00.  What 
the  members  were,  why  they  came,  or 
would  they  ever  come  again,  was  not  in 
evidence;  where  we  got  so  much  money, 
or  how  we  made  out  to  keep  it,  didn't 
seem  to  matter. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  first  move, 
from  a  business  standpoint,  was  to  secure 
the  names  of  New  England  photog- 
raphers, and  thus  obtain  a  list  of  pros- 
pects from  which  to  build  up  a  clientele 
of  sincere  supporters.  For  this  purpose 
we  sent  out  1400  return  cards,  requesting 
name,  address,  and  status  of  employment ; 
we  received  in  return  about  200,  which 
made  each  name  cost  us  something  like 
twenty-five  cents.  We  hoped  the  names 
were  good,  because  they  cost  good  money. 

The  next  move  was  to  send  out  personal 
letters  to  widely  scattered  men  and  mem- 
bers of  prominence — some  sixty  in  all — 
asking  advice,  opinions,  or  preferences 
on  important  matters;  seventeen  replies 
came  back.  The  list  included  eleven  of 
the  Past  Presidents,  and  two  replied. 
Following  this  encouraging  ouslaught, 
we  issued  some  1500  circulars  with  the 
inquiry:  What  Do  You  Want?"  and  a 
list  of  features  that  might  be  promoted. 
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Thirty-four  circulars  were  returned,  and 
I  was  forced  to  conclude  that  1466  mem- 
bers of  the  fraternity  in  New  England 
either  didn't  want  to  know  photography, 
or  else  were  standing  on  a  banana  peel 
waiting  for  the  fool-killer.  A  few  weeks 
later  we  sent  out  a  circular  embodying 
the  question:  "What  Will  You  Do?'' 
and  none  came  back.  So  it  was  evident 
that  the  1466  who  knew  everything  would 
agree  to  do  nothing. 

There  was  evidently  nothing  to  it  but 
the  Executive  Board,  so  the  Board  has 
met  at  frequent  intervals  and  held  guess- 
ing contests.  Among  my  first  questions, 
I  asked:  "For  What  Are  We  Working?" 
and  "  For  Whom  Are  We  Working  ?"  It 
was  in  evidence  that  the  last  question 
could  not  be  answered  imtil  the  con- 
vention day.  In  answer  to  the  first,  it 
had  to  be  resolved  that  we  must  work  to 
secure  a  large  attendance — ^it  mattered 
little  how — ^we  must  get  a  crowd  in  order 
to  save  the  prestige  of  New  England,  once 
known  as  second  only  to  the  National. 

I  have  noticed  that  pubUc  comment 
has  given  me  undue  credit  for  the  plans  of 
1910,  I  must  tell  you  that  if  affairs  had 
been  left  solely  to  my  inclinations,  senti- 
ments, and  beliefs;  if  my  associates  had 
not  been  men  of  wider  experience  and 
keener  discrimination,  and  if  influential 
men  had  not  been  consulted,  it  is  prob- 
able affairs  would  have  been  decidedly 
different  and  perhaps  emphatically 
worse.  Still,  a  word  of  explaiiation  as 
to  the  influences  that  gave  rise  to  my 
sentiments  and  beliefs  may  be  justified. 

As  a  member,  I  have  attended  nearly 
-every  convention  this  Association  has  ever 
held ;  for  years  I  have  come  up  those  steps 
and  met  the  cold  indifferent  stare  of  the 
inspector  looking  for  my  button.  I  have 
wandered  about  these  capacious  halls 
without  once  receiving  a  smiling  greet- 
ing or  a  warm  hand-clasp  except  such  as 
•emanated  from  the  department  of  manu- 
facturers and  dealers.  I  will  admit  it 
was  partially  my  fault,  because  I  am  not 


by  nature  a  "mixer."  No  one  inquired 
what  I  wanted,  or  if  I  had  foimd  it; 
whether  I  were  satisfied  or  dissatisfied. 
After  I  got  home,  I  read  in  the  magazine 
that  so  many  hundred  people  attended, 
and  the  convention  was  a  success  1  Upon 
urgent  and  flowery  solicitation,  I  have 
forwarded  exhibits;  but  unless  a  winner, 
no  word  of  acknowledgment  or  thanks 
was  mine. 

In  my  first  remarks  I  expressed  appre- 
ciation of  the  knowledge  of  photography 
and  the  claims  I  had  on  my  Association 
to  extend  me  means  of  acquiring  it.  Pos- 
sibly you  wonder  what  I  mean.  An  ac- 
cepted authoritative  treatise  on  photo- 
graphic portraiture  could  have  all  its 
various  styles  of  lighting  illustrated  by 
using  a  single  box  of  plates — and  to  many 
this  covers  the  whole  basic  groimd. 
Without  moving  subject  or  camera  four 
boxes  of  plates  would  not  cover  the  pos- 
sibilities of  one  style  of  the  plain  or  por- 
trait lighting.  By  recourse  to  the  numer- 
ous varieties  of  printing  mediums,  more 
than  a  score  of  varying  effects  might  be 
secured  from  any  one  of  the  forty-eight 
negatives  in  the  raw;  with  a  single  grade 
of  modem  gaslight  paper  another  score 
of  variations  might  be  obtained  by  chem- 
ical manipulation,  etc.,  and  if  we  had 
recourse  to  the  enlarging  room,  perhaps 
an  estimate  of  fourscore  variations  would 
not  be  ample. 

Do  you  perceive  what  I  mean  by 
knowing  photography?  Perhaps  you 
will  say  these  variations  would  be  ex- 
tremely subtle.  I  would  answer:  Art 
is  subtle.  Perhaps  you  may  say,  we  all 
knew  these  things  might  be  done.  That 
is  not  the  proposition;  do  you  know 
enough  to  do  these  things,  and  do  you 
do  them? 

I  will  admit  that  if  I  wished  to  become 
a  portraitist,  I  would  feel  it  incumbent  to 
study  some  of  these  imnamed  "good 
books,"  and  find  out  what  I  was  really 
trying  to  do;  what  the  human  face  really 
looks  like;  how  it  is  constructed,  and  how 
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it  should  be  expressed.  If  I  aspired  to 
attempt  the  use  of  drapery,  I  would  study 
the  laws  and  principles  laid  down;  en- 
deavor to  comprehend  that  my  object  was 
a  draped  figure,  not  a  figure  and  drapery 
massed  and  assembled  like  the  garnish 
of  a  shop  window  or  holiday  bunting  on 
a  court  house  facade;  but  I  would  not 
forget  a  picture  may  be  resolved  into 
six  fundamental  elements,  that  every 
one  of  the  six  may  be  directly  cormected 
with  the  fundamental  elements  of 
photography,  and  I  would  endeavor  to 
rnaster  the  elements  before  learning  to 
varnish  a  print. 

For  this  convention  my  original  am- 
bition was  to  promote  an  exposition  of 
photography  rather  than  a  simple  exhi- 
bition of  photographs.  I  would  have 
provided  art  and  art  instruction  for 
those  who  demand  art,  but  I  would  have 
endeavored  to  furnish  technical  educa- 
tion for  those  who  needed  it  and  wanted 
it;  I  would  have  offered  prizes,  but  the 
prizes  would  have  gone  to  the  men  who 
entered  or  provided  the  best  ocular, 
concrete  demonstration  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  negative  making,  negative  manip- 
ulating or  faking,  printing  schemes  or 
dodges — ^in  fact,  any  proposition,  pro- 
cess, or  procedure  that  might  enter  into 
a  photographer's  business,  from  the  se- 
curing of  the  customer  to  the  delivery  of 
the  finished  productions. 

From  those  consulted,  my  common- 
place schemes  met  little  approval  or 
encouragement.  The  great  need  of 
photography  was  art,  and  it  mattered 
not  whether  the  photographer  needed 
technical  education,  common  sense,  or 
coin — ^what  photography  needed  the  pho- 
tographer must  have.  Yet  these  same 
men,  in  moments  of  absentmindedness, 
declared  their  greatest  trouble  was  not 
how  to  make  pictures  but  how  to  get  the 
people  into  their  studios  to  buy  them. 
Strangely  enough,  when  the  project  of 
having  advertising  included  in  our  pro- 
gram was  mentioned,  art  and  the  need 


of  art  assumed  its  mammoth  propor- 
tions— ^and  yet  more  strange,  in  a  later 
moment  of  mental  aberration,  it  was 
confessed  (or  became  in  evidence)  that 
the  financial  tide  is  a  continual  fight; 
cut-price  leaders  and  schemes  must  be 
devised  to  combat  the  inroads  of  the 
*' portrait  factory''  agents,  with  their 
tickets,  their  "game  of  talk,"  and  their 
family  concessions,  that  work  out  as 
interminably  as  the  certificates  with 
Larkin's  soap.  Still,  it  was  generally 
their  pride  that  they  didn't  waste  their 
time  trying  to  "educate  the  public." 

Another  plebeian  proposition  of  mine 
was  a  "business"  exhibit  of  portraits  in 
staple  size,  finished,  mounted,  etc.,  in 
the  form  and  style  customarily  delivered. 
This  was  to  be  a  non-competitive  aux- 
iliary exhibit  entirely  separate  from  the 
art  department,  and  I  even  offered  to 
place  a  danger  signal  over  the  door. 
Serious  objections  were  raised.  Such 
an  exhibit  would  be  too  commonplace. 
Well,  don't  you  suppose  I  knew  it. 
That  was  exactly  why  I  wanted  it. 

We  have  talked  art  and  about  art;  we 
have  claimed  to  work  for  the  advance- 
ment of  art;  we  have  assembled  a  yearly 
collection  of  photographs  that  have  tem- 
porarily been  recognized  as  art;  practi- 
cally all  the  time  we  have  kept  a  watch- 
dog at  the  door  to  prevent  the  public 
from  seeing  this  art,  but  when  it  came 
to  placing  on  our  walls  a  collection  of 
portraits  such  as  the  photographers  of 
New  England  are  foisting  upon  a  long- 
suffering  public,  these  selfsame  photog- 
raphers could  not  come  here  and  look 
it  in  the  face  without  being  contaminated 
or  ruined. 

Am  I  or  am  I  not  justified  in  saying 
we  have  not  built  our  businesses  and 
our  conventions  on  what  we  know  to  be 
true? 

Perhaps,  aside  from  our  program  ar- 
rangements, our  connections  with  the 
manufacturers  and  dealers  have  been 
one  of  our  most  vital  considerations. 
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Some  of  the  Associations  have  taken  up 
the  matter  of  excluding  outside  interest. 
AVe  have  not;  but  it  would  appear  that 
many  of  these  interests  have  taken  it 
\ipon  themselves  to  respectfully  with- 
draw. At  an  early  date  I  was  confi- 
dentially informed,  that  New  England 
liad  got  a  "black  eye"  with  the  dealers, 
and  if  we  were  to  profit  by  their  financial 
support,  I  must  show  them  good  reason 
for  their  patronage.  The  only  reason 
given  for  these  statements  was  that 
we  followed  but  two  weeks  after  the 
"*  National.'' 

I  have  been  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
reason  involved  the  oft-mentioned  "pres- 
tige of  New  England."  I  sent  out  at 
least  sixty  personal  letters,  and  you 
would  naturally  suppose  that  the  "pres- 
tige" of  the  President  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  secure  the  courtesy  of  an 
answer,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  if  he  had  written  as  an  imknown 
individual  asking  for  a  bunch  of  free 
samples  they  would  have  come  by  return 
mail — or  the  fact  that  a  kid  with  a  $2.50 
camera  secured  an  agency  that  even- 
tually brought  a  demonstrator  to  town  to 
himt  him  up.  A  total  of  twenty  replies 
brought  but  one  proviso,  viz. :  provided 
the  attendance  will  justify  the  expense. 

In  my  brief  experience  I  have  seen  and 
heard  many  manifestations  of  distrust 
of  our  supporting  outside  interests,  and 
it  became  evident  to  me  that  the  business 
relations  between  them  and  this  Asso- 
ciation are  so  far  removed  from  modem, 
recognized  business  methods  that  they 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  other 
direction.  We  sell  space — ^we  do  not  sell 
time.  It  is  tacitly  understood,  but  not 
agreed,  that  half  of  our  convention  time 
shall  be  "with  the  manufacturers  and 
dealers;"  the  other  half  of  the  time  is 
supposed  to  be  filled  by  our  program 
features,  and  you  never  see  on  a  program, 
**  With  the  art  exhibit,"  which  represents 
so  much  expense  and  is  supposed  to  be 
of  such  educational  value. 


From  these  rambling  comments  and 
criticisms  of  affairs — ^which  have  been 
denied  the  benefits  of  editoring  and  cen- 
soring, possibly  I  may  condense  a  few 
truths  or  near  tmths. 

We  cannot  form  a  pool  and  settle  all 
the  overdue  accounts  in  our  field;  but 
we  may  formulate  rules  (and  enforce 
them)  which  shall  make  our  static  mem- 
bership embrace  more  than  our  "life 
members,"  who  are  immune  from  dues; 
we  can  make  active  membership  depen- 
dent upon  joining  for  at  least  a  five-year 
term,  and  if  it  be  possible  that  desirable 
members  are  financially  unable  to  appro- 
priate two-thirds  of  one  cent  a  working 
day  for  the  payment  of  dues,  we  might 
reduce  the  dues  and  inaugurate  an 
additional  separate  charge  for  admiss- 
ion to  the  annual  show.  This  year 
the  P.  A.  of  A.  has  demonstrated  that 
it  is  possible  to  produce  a  Convention 
Annual  fully  worth  the  entire  expense 
of  dues. 

Just  as  "Brother  Bill"  said  regarding 
dentistry,  our  business  prosperity  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  education  of  the  pub- 
lic— cooperation  and  imity  in  business 
methods.  If  our  financial  hopes  are  not 
vested  in  organization,  then  we  are 
without  hope. 

Beyond  all  questioning  the  officers  of 
this  and  kindred  associations  have 
"tried  to  do  what  they  could;"  if  they 
have  failed,  it  is  because  they  were  pre- 
vented by  them  for  whose  benefit  their 
efforts  were  expendecj. 

It  is  a  law  that  if  anything  is  to  be 
acquired,  we  "must  do  something  for 
ourselves  first" — ^but  it  is  no  less  a  law 
that  until  we  do  something  for  ourselves 
we  have  no  conception  of  what  has  been 
done  for  us. 

Extracts  from  letters  written  by  three 
different  men  are  most  enlightening: 

"I  think  it  too  bad  that  the  prominent 
men  in  our  line  do  not  take  the  interest 
they  should  .  .  .  they  seem  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence." 
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"I  believe  that  the  majority  of  big 
men  would  be  very  kindly  if  they  were 
to  realize  the  direction  in  which  their 
kindness  might  be  expended  with  real 
profit  to  those  on  whom  they  would 
expend  it." 

"I  feel  that  my  willingness  to  assist 
the  members  of  the  Association  in  years 
past  has  been  taken  for  egotism  rather 
than  sincerity." 

One   of    the    fundamentals   of   this 

Association  is  mutual  helpfulness,  and 

this   can    never    approach   realization 

as  long  as  we  remain  victims  of  mutual 

distrust. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  science 
of  photography,  the  basis  of  which  is 
science;  to  it  we  owe  all;  from  us  it 
demands  but  little. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  business 
of  photography,  the  basis  of  which  is 
business — something  a  recent  authority 
declares  to  be  the  greatest  problem  con- 
fronting nine-tenths  of  photographers 
today — something  by  which  we  either 
stand  or  fall. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  photography 
as  a  business,  the  basis  of  which  is  pho- 
tography and  a  knowledge  of  photog- 
raphy; there  is  no  legitimate  substitute. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  photography 
as  an  art,  the  basis  of  which  is  also 
photography — and  the  teaching  of  this 
art  to  those  who  lack  the  basis  must 
forever  remain  as  futile  as  the  Braille 
alphabet  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or  the 
language  of  the  mi^te  to  the  unfortunate 
blind. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  art  of  pho- 
tography, the  basis  of  which  is  art.  To 
it  some  of  our  fellow  craftsmen  are  giv- 
ing the  devotion  of  their  lives.  They 
are  men  **whom  the  cravings  of  their 
time  seize  like  a  passion,  which  they 
follow,  and  must  follow,  until  they  hear 
the  people  shout;"  to  them  we  owe  our 
deepest  gratitude,  and  if,  in  their  tireless 
pursuit  of  ideals,  they  seem  to  forget  or 
ignore  the  technical  and  the  common- 


place, we  must  remember  that  they  have 
already  travelled  the  rugged  paths  of 
technique;  they  have  done  their  duty  by 
the  men  of  their  generation,  and  it  is  for 
us  to  assume  the  obligations  to  the  men 
of  our  time.  In  this  connection  I  can- 
not refrain  from  mentioning  the  crowning 
achievement  of  one  of  New  England's 
most  energetic  and  devoted  workers. 
The  often  questioned  and  sometimes 
ridiculed  project  of  an  Academy  of  Pho- 
tography now  seems  assured  of  becom- 
ing an  accomplished  fact.  At  the  Na- 
tional meeting,  two  weeks  ago,  the  plans 
for  an  Academy  were  adopted  by  a 
unanimous  sentiment,  and  thereby  the 
photographers  of  America  acknowledged 
the  four  years'  effort  of  our  honored 
Past-President,  Mr.  Charles  Wesley 
Heam. 

The  prestige  of  art  and  of  business  is 
not  confined  to  Fifth  Avenue,  Chestnut 
Street,  or  Boylston  Street;  it  must  be 
maintained  wherever  photography  is 
practised,  and  its  greatest  enemy  is  not 
essentially  the  man  who  creates  only 
inferior  productions,  but  the  man  who 
delivers  such  with  an  accompanying 
misrepresentation  of  its  superiority. 

The  possibilities  of  this  Association 
for  the  betterment  of  our  art  and  our 
business  are  imlimited;  but  they  can  be 
accomplished  only  by  a  membership  that 
requires  to  be  neither  bribed  nor  b^ged 
— one  that  is  willing  to  give  as  well  as  to 
receive.  It  is  not  iii  evidence  that  our 
conventions  have  greater  need  to  dis- 
pense with  **  frills"  than  do  the  members 
to  dispense  with  "frills"  before  they 
attend.  As  we  discuss  the  medals  and 
certificates  on  our  walls,  let  us  not  ignore 
the  dollar  "leaders"  at  the  door. 

Under  existing  business  conditions  we 
may  not  be  able  to  enforce  agreement  to 
an  iron-clad  code  of  ethics,  but  we  may 
at  least  demand  subscription  to  a  series 
of  resolutions  and  beliefs.  We  may 
place  the  stamp  of  our  recognition  and 
the  bond  of  fraternity  on  a  higher  plane 
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than  the  mere  payment  of  a  meagre 
Slim;  but  as  long  as  $2.00  remains  the 
sole  consideration,  we  cannot  absolve 
ourselves  from  extending  every  privilege 
and  every  sentiment  our  Constitution 
implies. 

We  cannot  exercise  control  over  the 
speech  of  members,  but  we  might  so 
draft  a  constitution  that  speech  would 
be  futile  in  the  face  of  facts.  If  the 
accomplishments  of  the  amateur  render 
him  and  his  productions  a  valuable  ad- 
junct to  our  exhibitions  and  our  educa- 
tion, admit  them  both  and  accord  them 
their  just  recognition;  if  the  amateur  is 
our  business  enemy,  if  the  organized 
professional  is  unable  to  cope  with  the 
unorganized  amateur,  if  we  collectively 
are  imable  to  combat  them  individually, 
then  debar  them  from  everything  but  the 
art  display. 

If  the  slightest  taint  of  suspicion  or 
abuse  can  be  cast  upon  our  patronizing 
manufacturers  and  dealers,  imder  exist- 
ing lack  of  regulations,  then  we  should 
arrange  by-laws  that  will  preclude  such 
misfortimes  and  not  figuratively  extend 
one  hand  for  cash  while  in  the  other 
we  hold  a  knife  to  stab  them  in  the 
back. 

In  conclusion,  I  trust  no  remark  of 
mine  may  have  been  misconstrued  as 
an  acrimonious  vent  of  spite.  As  the 
imknown  man  from  the  unknown  town, 


it  has  been  my  great  good  fortune  that 
I  have  no  intimate,  personal  knowledge 
of- any  other  man's  aflfairs,  frailties,  or 
shortcomings. 

I  have  given  not  only  you,  but  all  New 
England,  a  strictly  impartial  and  im- 
personal administration.  No  man  or 
woman  has  written  me  a  courteous 
communication  without  receiving  a  con- 
siderate reply.  No  man  or  woman  who 
did  not  demand  more  than  twenty-five 
cents'  expense  for  their  name  and  address 
has  been  deprived  of  full  knowledge  and 
equal  opportunity. 

Largely  owing  to  my  influence,  in  the 
oflSce  of  the  Secretary  there  are  filed 
away  the  names  of  1500  men  and  women 
known  as  photographers;  whether  they 
all  deserve  to  be  known  as  photographers 
I  do  not  know.  After  this  convention, 
many  of  those  names  will  be  filed  as 
members;  whether  all  will  deserve  to  be 
known  as  members  will  not  be  for  me  to 
venture  an  opinion — ^but  the  record  of 
what  they  did  in  19 10  will  be  the  sole 
heritage  my  successor  will  receive  from 
me. 

Positively  as  I  may  have  expressed  my 
views,  I  would  not  assume  that  I  speak 
with  the  voice  of  authority;  I  simply 
repeat  to  you:  "There  is  something 
within  a  man  which  tells  him,  if  he  will 
listen  to  it,  whether  a  thing  is  a  cold  fact 
or  sophistry. 


A  fflGH-CLASS  STUDIO. 


The  new  photographic  studio  being 
erected  by  Mr.  D.  D.  Spellman,  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  will  do  more  for  the 
advancement  of  photographic  prestige 
in  Michigan  than  any  number  of  letters 
that  Mr.  Spellman  might  write  after  his 
name  should  he  be  elected  an  Acade- 
mician of  the  proposed  Academy  of 
Photography. 


The  studio  is  located  on  Woodward 
Avenue,  Detroit's  ** Fifth  Avenue;"  and 
has  for  its  neighbor  the  new  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  The  entire  building,  of  two 
stories  and  basement,  is  devoted  to 
studio  purposes.  The  exterior  is  car- 
ried out  in  an  English  half-timbered 
effect,  with  tapestry  brickwork,  and  with 
its  red  tile  roof  and  overhanging  top 
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story,  the  general  effect  is  very  pictur- 
esque. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  are  enabled 
Xo  show  the  floor  plans.  From  these  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  top  skylight. 
The  operating  room  will  have  a  height  of 
seventeen  feet,  with  a  straight  side  light 
of  fifteen  by  eighteen  feet.  The  dark- 
room, enlarging  and  printing  rooms  are 
in  the  basement  and  will  be  equipped 
ior  development  and  printing-out 
papers  with  electric  light  as  the  illumi- 
nant.  The  basement  walls  are  double, 
to  keep  out  damp,  and  a  special  venti- 
lating system  has  been  designed  to 
change  the  air  in  the  workrooms  everj' 
^hree  minutes. 


Before  having  the  plans  for  the  studio 
drawn,  Mr.  Spellman  visited  all  the 
well-known  studios  of  this  country  and 
Europe,  so  that  every  good  feature  of 
modem  studio  construction  could  be  in- 
corporated in  his  new  building.  Pho- 
tography and  "the  top  floor  back"  have 
been  associated  altogether  too  long,  and 
the  sooner  two-story  studio  buildings 
become  more  numerous  the  sooner  will 
photography  become  popular  with  the 
people.  Detroit  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  acquiring  such  a  beautiful  studio 
building,  and  Mr.  Spellman  deserves 
great  credit  for  his  laudable  efforts  to  give 
professional  photography  an  artistic  and 
dignified  home. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Our  illustrations  this  month  are  rather 
an  unusual  lot,  and  are  interesting  from 
widely  different  points  of  view.  The 
^xtra  large  frontispiece  we  are  enabled 
to  reproduce  through  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Chas.  L.  Lewis  and  the  publishers 
of  the  Association  Annual.  It  is  a  good 
example  of  the  work  that  has  won  for 
Mr.  Lewis  his  fame  as  a  craftsman. 

The  Hebrew  t)T)es  and  studies,  from 
the  Mandelkem  Studio,  New  York,  are 
not  ^presented  strictly  for  their  photo- 
graphic qualities,  but  more  for  their  hu- 
man qualities.  Mr.  Mandelkem  is  more 
or  less  interested  in  securing  records  of 
types  that  are  fast  being  absorbed  and 
Americanized,  much  as  Curtis  has  done 
ior  the  fast-disappearing  Indian  types. 
Mr.  Mandelkem's  work  has  had  a  large 
circulation  in  the  popular  magazines, 
and  has  contributed  largely  to  valuable 
ethnological  collections.  It  is  a  class  of 
work  that  renders  photography  of  such 
service  in  preserving  to  future  genera- 
tions truthful  records  of  former  races. 
It  is  a  branch  of  photography  that  few 


photographers  allow  themselves  to  be- 
come interested  in — possibly  because  the 
cash  retums  are  not  so  great. 

The  reproduction  of  the  architect's 
floor  plans  for  Mr.  D.  D.  Spellman's 
new  studio  will  interest  every  photog- 
rapher who  is  hoping  to  follow  Mr. 
Spellman's  example  and  build  his  own 
photographic  studio. 


A  Good  Alum  Fixing  Bath. — The  fol- 
lowing excellent  method  of  preparing  a 
combined  hardening  and  fixing  bath  is 
given  in  the  Taschenbuch  fur  praktische 
Photographie: 

First  make  two  solutions,  thus: 

A 

Water 20    oz. 

Sodium  sulphite 1}  oz. 

Hypo 7    oz. 

B 

Water 20    oz. 

Potash  alum 13    dr. 

Potassium  bisulphite        ....  }  oz. 

When  all  the  salts  in  both  A  and  B  arc 
dissolved,  mix  together  the  two  solutions. 


"RABBI    BARUCH" 
By  MaNDBLKERN,  New  York 


Head  of  a  Freethinker 
By  Mandblkbbh,  New  York 


Blessing  of  the  Candles 
By  Mahdelebkn,  New  York 


Young  Merchant  "Merchandise  t 

By  Mandblkehn.  New  York 


1.     A  Chedar 

1.     A  Sabbatical  Examination 
By  Mahdblkern.  New  York 
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Floor  Plans  of  New  Studio  for  D.  D.  Spellman,  Detroit,  Mich. 


I,     Sir  James  Dewar 
a.     "Reveller" 

lllustraling  Sidnty  AlUtH'i  ArticU 


Charles  Mason,  Esq. 
Mrs.  Pattison 


The  Artist's  Wife 
Mrs.  Joseph 


rating  Sidnty  Allan's  Arliclf 
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BY  SIDNEY  ALLAN. 


Scotch,  with  a  drop  of  Spanish  blood 
in  his  veins,  Orchardson  easily  held  for 
several  decades  the  position  he  won 
years  ago  with  his  "Napoleon  on  Board 
the  Bellerophon."  He  was  the  painter 
of  character,  as  Watts  was  the  painter  of 
allegories.  Bom  in  Edinburgh,  seventy- 
five  years  ago,  he  learned  the  rudiments 
of  art  at  the  local  academy,  and  after 
a  few  years  of  struggle  in  the  provinces 
came  to  London  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight.  His  paintings,  **The  Queen  of 
Swords,"  "The First  Cloud,"  "Napoleon 
Dictating  His  Memoirs,"  etc.,  enjoy 
great  popularity.  These  can  be  seen  in 
every  art  store. 

The  principal  charm  of  his  work, 
aside  from  the  story-telling  quality,  is 
the  way  in  which  he  manipulates  his 
paint.  His  texture  is  almost  as  thin  and 
fluid  as  water-color.  This,  of  course,  is 
lost  in  the  reproduction,  although  a 
vague  idea  of  his  technique  might  be 
gathered  from  Fig.  3.  All  that  concerns 
us  is  his  composition  in  portraiture. 
Unlike  most  subject  painters  who  occa- 
sionally paint  a  portrait,  Orchardson 
brought  into  play  all  his  highest  powers 
whenever  his  brush  interpreted  a  per- 
sonality. Always  interesting  as  mere 
likenesses,  they  contain  that  convincing 
quality  which  makes  one  feel  assured, 
though  one  may  not  know  or  have  ever 
seen  the  originals,  that  they  are  "human 
documents." 

What  I  admire  particularly  in  his 
portraits  is  the  certainty  and  refine- 
ment with  which  they  are  handled. 
There  is  a  simplicity  and  dignity  about 
them  which  is  exquisite.  They  do  not 
show  the  slightest  effort  of  display. 
Orchardson  never  played  to  the  gallery. 
He  always  remained  sober  and  normal. 


Look  at  his  "Mrs.  Joseph,"  "Mrs.  Pat- 
tison,"  the  portrait  of  his  wife.  Can 
anything  more  simple  be  imagined? 
There  are  no  unnecessary  flourishes,  no 
attempt  at  picturesque  effects  and  cheap 
embellishments.  They  are  merely  rec- 
ords, but  records  that  are  exceedingly 
authentic. 

In  his  portrait  of  James  Dewar  (Fig. 
i)  we  have  a  scientist  in  his  laboratory. 
There  is  any  amount  of  detail,  but 
how  well  it  is  subordinated  to  the 
face!  The  face  is  in  a  flat  middle  tint, 
but  how  wonderfully  luminous !  This  is 
largely  due  to  the  dark  coat  and  back- 
ground. They  are  neither  of  the  deepest 
black  nor  opaque,  but  just  of  the  right 
tint  to  bring  out  the  face.  As  you  will 
notice,  there  are  no  decided  high  lights 
in  this  picture.  Strong  high  lights  in  the 
various  glass  objects  would  have  upset 
the  entire  composition.  They  would 
have  become  too  conspicuous.  By 
keeping  them  in  a  uniform  low  tone  he 
solved  a  most  difficult  problem.  Par- 
ticularly skilful  also  is  the  management 
of  the  hands.  They  are  as  light  as  the 
face,  but  do  not  obtrude.  One  hardly 
notices  them  at  the  first  glance. 

Fig.  2  is  the  faithful  portrait  of  a  dog. 
I  say  portrait  deliberately,  because  this 
animal  seems  to  have  as  much  character 
as  any  personality.  I  believe  that  we 
ordinarily  notice  characteristics  in  a 
household  animal  much  easier  than  in 
human  beings;  they  are  more  decided, 
and  surely  ought  to  be  brought  out  in  the 
representation. 

The  tone  of  the  picture  is  a  trifle 
monotonous,  as  most  of  Orchardson's 
paintings  when  they  are  reproduced  in 
black  and  white.  He  produced  his  con- 
trasts by  color  rather  than  by  light  and 
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shade.  The  pose  of  the  animal  is  life- 
like, but  awkward,  and  it  must  have 
been  difficult  to  place  the  angular  shape 
in  such  a  way  that  it  would  fill  the  oblong 
space  as  well  as  it  does. 
The  portrait  of  Charles  Mason  (Fig. 

3)  is  excellent.  The  facial  expression 
is  wonderfully  natural.  It  is  produced 
largely  by  line.  There  is  but  little 
modelling.  I  wish  we  would  see  this 
method  of  characterization  more  fre- 
quently in  photographic  portraiture. 
Most  photographers  neglect  linear  ex- 
pression, and  yet  it  is  line  which  empha- 
sizes the  features  of  a  face  better  than 
any  other  medium.  The  nose  and 
mouth  are  beautifully  drawn  in  this  pic- 
ture. They  give  rotundity  to  the  entire 
face.  The  only  thing  I  object  to  is  the 
black  outline  of  the  face  to  the  right. 
The  background  is  a  good  example 
of  sketchy  treatment.  Eugene  has  fre- 
quently produced  such  effects  photo- 
graphically; but  I  do  not  believe  it 
advisable  unless  you  are  a  skilful  etcher. 
The  figure  is  well  placed,  although  it 
might  have  been  improved  by  showing 
a  little  more  of  the  left  arm.  A  hand 
without  an  arm  never  looks  well. 

The  portrait  of  the  artist's  wife  (Fig. 

4)  is  particularly  noteworthy  for  its 
effects  of  spotting.  The  face,  the  lace 
jabot,  the  belt  buckle,  the  hands,  and  the 
little  flower  pot — ^five  spots  in  all^<lom- 
inate  the  entire  picture.  Each  spot  is 
necessary.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
take  away  a  single  one  without  injuring 
the  general  effect.  The  drawing  of  the 
features  in  this  instance  is  too  heavy, 
as  the  face  is  strongly  lighted.  The 
diagonal  tendency  of  the  figure  is 
well  balanced  by  the  shape  of  the 
hands.  The  flower  pot  was  hardly 
necessary  for  this  purpose.  It  was 
introduced  as  an  accent  of  animation. 
The  detail  in  this  picture  is  handled 
with   special  care. 

Fig.  6  is  less  satisfactory  in  this  re- 
spect.   The  values  are  a  trifle  muddy 


and  undecided,  while  in  Fig.  4  they  are 
clearly  differentiated. 

Orchardson's  portraits  are  all  tonal 
achievements.  They  generally  cany  out 
the  same  idea  of  a  dark  figure  with  lumi- 
nous face  and  hands  against  a  middle 
tint  background.  The  lack  of  strong 
high  lights  makes  some  of  them  look 
a  trifle  dull,  as  is  the  case  with  Fig.  6. 
It  lacks  spontaneity,  but  is  perfect 
in  tone.  Orchardson  possessed  the 
faculty  of  forming  his  work  complete 
in  all  its  parts  in  his  brain  before 
transferring  it  to  canvas.  They  say 
he  never,  or  rarely,  altered  a  picture. 
This  is  the  more  astonishing,  as  they 
have  the  look  of  scrupulous  and 
absolute  finish. 

A  mastery  of  subtle  light  and  shade 
and  tonal  division  is  seen  in  the  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Pattison  (Fig.  5).  The  dark 
bulky  mass  of  the  gown,  framed  in  by 
the  curious  shape  of  the  arm  chair, 
lighter  in  tint  than  the  background, 
makes  it  a  quite  imusual  composition. 
Noteworthy  is  also  the  lighted  floor  and 
the  smalkiess  of  the  figure  in  comparison 
with  the  area  of  the  picture.  The  figure 
looks  as  if  seated  in  an  interior,  althpugh 
its  walls  are  not  indicated;  it  merely 
suggests  space.  This  is  due,  I  believe, 
to  the  lighted  floor  below  and  around 
the  hem  of  the  dress,  and  by  shading 
it  off  gradually  into  the  backgroimd. 
The  shadow  behind  the  chair  and  the 
vague  shimmer  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
picture  also  have  something  to  do  with 
it.  The  hands,  I  fear,  are  a  trifle  too 
narrow  in  design  and  too  light  in  tone. 
They  somehow  attract  as  much  atten- 
tion as  the  face.  In  every  other  respect 
it  is  a  surprising  and  most  impressive 
picture. 

To  sum  up  one's  impressions  of 
Orchardson's  portrait  work,  it  is,  in  the 
first  place,  of  a  rare  elegance  and  finish, 
due  to  the  delicacy  and  precision  of  line 
and  values.  He  has  a  keen  intuition  of 
character,  and  a  wonderfully  swift  and 
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certain  technique  to  express  it.  He  has 
a  remarkable  power  of  focussing  the 
main  interest  upon  the  face  of  his  sitters 
and  of  discovering  their  most  direct 
pictorial  qualities.     His  dark  passages 


have  a  resonant,  sonorous  quality,  while 
the  light  effects  have  that  rare  luminosity 
and  vibrancy  that  fuse  all  surrounding 
masses  and  shapes  into  a  harmony  of 
tone  and  feeling. 


MAKING  CONTACT  NEGATIVES  FROM  BROMIDE 

ENLARGEMENTS. 


BY  WALTER   ZIMMERMAN. 


By  far  the  simplest,  as  well  as  the  most 
economical,  method  of  making  negative 
enlargements  is  that  of  making  them  by 
exposure  through  bromide  paper,  by 
contact  in  the  printing  frame.  Ever 
since  I  began  to  make  exhibition  photo- 
graphs, in  1 90 1,  I  have  made  my  nega- 
tives in  this  way.  As  to  economy,  the 
method  saves  a  large  plate  with  each 
negative,  as  compared  with  making  a 
positive  or  transparency  first,  with  con- 
tact negative  fiom  that.  In  addition,  the 
time  of  exposure  is  so  definite  that  there 
need  be  no  waste  on  that  account. 
While  the  exposure  of  a  positive  in  con- 
tact may  be  from  one  second  to  one 
minute,  there  will  be,  practically,  but 
one  time  of  exposure  through  the  paper, 
on  account  of  the  much  thinner  emul- 
sion, as  compared  with  that  of  a  dry- 
plate.  As  an  average,  much  more  print- 
able negatives  are  obtained,  for  the  same 
reason. 

Another  advantage,  and  the  most  im- 
portant, in  many  cases,  is  that  many 
original  negatives,  which,  while  quite 
satisfactory  with  the  objects  small,  need 
modification  when  enlarged,  such  as  for 
the  better  rendering  of  masses  or  the 
elimination  of  obtrusive  detail.  To  do 
this  on  a  glass  surface  is  difficult,  and 
often  unsatisfactory,  but  the  front  sur- 
face— and  back  also,  if  desired — of  the 
bromide  paper  is  excellent  for  pencil  and 
pencil    dust.    Cloud    effects    may    be 


added  or  improved  by  means  of  the  lat- 
ter used  with  a  tuft  of  cotton.  In  other 
words,  the  dry-plate  "sees  through'*  the 
bromide  paper  everything  that  it  holds, 
on  both  surfaces.  As  one  looks  at  or 
through  a  bromide  enlargement,  with 
any  needed  changes,  so  will  a  print  ap- 
pear, made  from  a  contact  negative, 
with,  of  course,  all  of  the  great  superi- 
ority of  the  print  on  any  of  the  far  better 
picture  mediums,  such  as  platinum  or 
gum-bichromate.  Even  a  contact  bro- 
mide print  from  such  a  negative  shows, 
with  a  good  negative,  made  in  this  way, 
far  better  quality  and  range  of  gradation 
than  the  original  bromide  enlargement. 

All  that  remains  to  tell  as  to  the  pro- 
cess is  a  few  suggestions  as  to  exposure 
and  development.  In  making  the  bro- 
mide, "  expose  for  the  lights  and  let  the 
shadows  take  care  of  themselves."  For 
instance,  with  a  good  cloud  effect  in  the 
original,  expose  for  the  clouds,  in  en- 
larging. Do  not — ^if  you  care  for  advice 
— mask  or  shadow  the  image  on  the 
screen  under  any  circumstances.  Also, 
do  not  under  any  circumstances  reduce 
or  intensify  an  original  negative.  Make 
your  increased  or  diminshed  contrast  in 
the  two  processes  of  making  large  posi- 
tive and  negative,  and  get  all  of  the 
"quality''  that  there  is  out  of  the  origi- 
nal. Treating  it  with  chemicals  will  not 
make  it  any  better,  that  is,  for  enlarging. 
If  you    have   under   ordinary   circum- 
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stances  overexposed  a  print  by  exposing 
for  the  light  parts,  s^uch  as  clouds,  de- 
velop with  weak  or  stale  developer,  and 
do  not  carry  the  development  too  far; 
that  is,  not  far  enough  to  choke  up  the 
shadows.  If  you  want  strength  in  the 
bromide  from  a  ver)'  weak  negative,  give 
an  absolutely  normal  exposure  for  that 
negative — one  which  the  less  experienced 
would  regard  as  being  an  underexposure 
— ^and  carry  the  development  as  far  as  it 
will  go,  with  strong  developer.  These 
rules  will,  of  course,  also  apply  to  the 
making  of  the  contact  negative,  so  that 
there  are  two  steps  by  which  one  may, 
at  his  pleasure,  increase  or  diminish 
hardness  or  thinness,  as  the  case  may  be, 
in  the  original  negative. 


Any  dry  plate  may  be  used  in  this 
work,  but  I  consider  the  Cramer  Con- 
trast plate  to  be  the  best.  The  usual  ex- 
posure of  this  plate  from  an  ordinary  gas 
jet,  at  a  distance  of  five  feet,  is  fifty  sec- 
onds; more  or  less  than  that  according 
to  the  effect  to  be  obtained.  Any  bro- 
mide enlarging  paper  will  answer,  except 
the  cheap  papers  with  poor  and  thin 
emulsion.  The  best  now  are  the  East- 
man and  the  Monox.  The  one  impor- 
tant thing  is  to  get  the  right  thickness  and 
surface  of  paper,  and  that  is,  "thin — 
smooth." 

The  grain  of  the  paper  will  not  show 
in  the  negative  except  as  a  result  of 
underexposure  and  forced  development 
of  the  negative. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  PROCESS  ENGRAVING.* 


BY   STEPHEN   H.    HORGAN. 


Our  art  sprang  from  the  discovery 
that  light  acted  upon  some  substances 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  quickly  change 
their  composition,  condition  or  color. 
With  this  knowledge,  and  the  fact  that  a 
lens  would  direct  light  rays,  Nicephore 
Niepce  worked  until  he  engraved  by  the 
action  of  light  a  portrait  of  Cardinal 
d'Amboise,  the  first  photo-engraving. 
This  was  in  1826.  In  1839  Daguerre 
gave  to  the  world  his  discovery  of  a 
means  for  fixing  the  image  obtained  by 
a  lens  on  a  metallic  mirror,  which  dis- 
covery was  born  of  an  attempt  to  en- 
grave metal  plates.  So  you  see  that  our 
business  preceded  photography,  the  lat- 
ter being  a  sort  of  by-product  of  the  ex- 
periments of  the  first  photo-engravers. 

It  was  in  1852  also  that  Fox  Talbot 
discovered  that  the  action  of  light  caused 

*  An  address  delivered  before  the  convention  of 
the  International  Association  of  Photo-engravers 
at  Buflfalo,  New  York  State,  on  June  27-28,  19 10. 


bichromated  gelatine  to  become  insol- 
uble in  water,  the  principle  on  which  all 
process  work  is  based. 

Since  that  time  innumerable  inventors, 
many  of  whom  are  present  at  this  con- 
vention, have,  by  study,  experiment,  and 
the  expenditure  of  much  money,  devised 
the  numerous  lines  embraced  in  the 
term  **  process  work."  These  men  have 
brought  about  the  great  industry  in 
which  we  are  all  engaged,  an  industry 
whose  products  enters  into  every  house- 
hold, which  has  been  one  of  the  principal 
factors  in  the  spread  of  intelligence  and 
of  civilization;  which  has  been  the 
means  of  advertising  all  lines  of  business 
and  making  the  fortunes  of  others.  Is 
it  not  time  we  awakened  to  the  propriety 
of  keeping  some  of  the  rewards  of  our 
business  for  ourselves? 

No  statistics  will  be  inflicted  on  you, 
for  it  has  been  said  there  are  three  kinds 
of  liars — the  ordinary,  everyday  liar,  the 
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accomplished  liar,  and  the  statistician. 
Everyone  knows  that  with  the  increase 
of  illustrations  all  literature  has  been  so 
popularized,  from  the  daily  newspaper 
to  the  edition  de  luxe  of  a  book,  as  to 
have  brought  immense  fortunes  to  pub- 
lishers, while  the  process  man  contrib- 
utes his  time,  talents,  industry,  and  for- 
tune itself  to  become  a  further  slave  to 
the  power  that  is  getting  richer  at  his 
expense. 

It  would  take  hours  to  tell  how  some  of 
these  great  capitalists  have  profited  by 
photo-engraving.  A  couple  of  examples 
will  suflBce: 

In  1883  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer  got  con- 
trol of  the  New  York  Worlds  and  strug- 
gled along  with  it  until  March  12,  1884, 
when  he  startled  newspaper  publishers 
everywhere  by  producing  on  that  Sunday 
a  page  of  type  illuminated  with  crude 
single  column  cuts.  The  result  was 
almost  instantaneous.  The  edition  was 
speedily  sold  out,  and  from  that  day  Mr. 
Pulitzer's  fortune  was  assured.  From 
a  man  overwhelmed  with  debts,  on  the 
day  he  began  to  use  cuts,  it  is  now  said 
his  income  is  $1,500,000  a  year.  He 
published  a  chart  later  to  show  the  rapid 
growth  in  the  circulation  of  the  World, 
and  the  line  of  increase  shot  upward 
from  that  March  12.  His  success  with 
cuts  taught  all  the  other  papers  that  if 
they  wished  to  fill  a  popular  demand  and 
increase  their  circulations  they  must  use 
our  work. 

Another  New  York  exhibit  is  that  of 
the  magazine  proprietor,  who  began  by 
having  trouble  in  getting  photo-engravers 
to  extend  him  credit  for  the  illustrations 
he  needed,  who  is  now  so  rich  that  he  has 
purchased  papers  in  several  cities,  and 
expects  to  have  a  chain  of  them  at  an 
expenditure  of  possibly  $100,000,000. 

It  might  be  asked:  **Why  is  it  that 
these  great  book,  magazine,  and  periodi- 
cal publishers  do  not  install  their  own 
engraving  plants?  Before  process  en- 
graving came  into  use  they  employed 


their  own  engravers.  Why  the  change? 
Because  they  found  that,  Owing  to  the 
unbusinesslike  rivalry  which  actuates 
photo-engravers,  they  can  play  one  en- 
graving firm  against  another,  as  they 
cannot  do  in  paper  buying,  electrotyp- 
ing,  or  press  work.  Thus  do  they  get 
their  engraving  done  cheaper  than  they 
could  do  it  themselves,  and,  paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem,  frequently  cheaper  than 
the  process  engraver  can  do  it. 

If  we  had  time  to  review  the  progress 
of  process  work  we  would  find  that  it  has 
in  the  past  not  only  filled  the  actual  want 
of  the  publishers,  who  have  made  for- 
tunes on  it,  but  it  is  our  brains  that  have 
interpreted  needs,  which  created  de- 
mands, thus  inaugurating  many  new 
lines  of  business.  We  would  find  that 
it  has  kept  years  in  advance  of  the 
press-builder,  ink- maker,  and  paper 
which  trust,  has  also  fattened  on  it. 

One  illustration  of  this  you  will  recall 
on  the  introduction  of  half-tone  blocks. 
These  blocks  required  much  more  ink, 
and  a  better  distribution  of  it,  as  well  as 
far  more  pressure  than  line  engraving; 
nor  would  they  build  presses  structurally 
better  capable  of  standing  the  greater 
strain.  It  was  not  until  1889,  after  most 
of  us  had  broken  our  Washington  presses, 
that  I  had  a  press  of  that  type  built,  with 
all  its  parts  reinforced  to  stand  the  strain 
of  proofing  half-tones,  the  size  of  a  news- 
paper page,  and  this  press  became  the 
model  for  the  present  giant  presses. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  all  the  trouble 
our  own  Ives  had  in  getting  a  few  of  his 
inventions  adopted.  In  1881  he  had 
devised  the  three-color  block  method, 
but  could  not  get  an  audience  for  it. 
Ten  years  later  William  Kurtz  began 
to  sink  his  private  fortune  in  an  attempt 
to  popularize  it,  and  failed,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  intelligent  support,  from*  either 
the  ink- maker  or  press-builder.  You, 
gentlemen,  have  all  had  your  discourage- 
ments at  seeing  your  work  ruined  by 
unsympathetic  printers  and  publishers. 
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It  was  of  a  photo-engraver  this  story 
was  told:  That  after  death,  and  while 
his  guardian  angel  was  escorting  him 
upward  toward  the  pearly  gates,  th'ey 
met  a  prominent  publisher  going  down. 
The  habit  of  running  after  customers 
was  still  strong  in  the  process  man,  so 
he  begged  the  angel  to  permit  him  to 
follow,  which  they  did,  and  when  he 
reached  the  Inferno,  he  saw  a  cage 
marked  **  Magazine  Publishers!*'  in 
which  were  many  of  his  old  patrons, 
crying  out  for  **More  cuts!  More  cuts! 
At  any  price!*'  Then  he  turned  to 
his  guide  and  said:  "Please  allow  me 
to  remain  here,  good  angel.  This  is 
Heaven  enough  for  me!" 

Now,  what  of  the  future?  What  has 
it  in  store  for  us?  Ours  has  been  a  con- 
stantly changing  business  in  its  short 
history.  It  will  continue  to  be  so.  It 
would  appear  as  if  the  engraving  plants 
in  the  larger  cities  would  continue  to 
grow  in  size,  with  consolidation  among 
smaller  plants.  The  tendency  in  other 
lines  of  business  is  in  that  direction. 
Why  not  in  ours?  Unfortunately,  we 
will  have  forces  to  work  at  night,  in  the 
rush  seasons,  so  that  sometimes  the  work 
will  be  carried  on  continuously,  thus 
saving  rent,  space,  and  the  cost  of  the 
extra  plant  for  the  same  output. 

The  smaller  plants,  crowded  out  in 
the  fierce  competition,  will  either  mi- 
grate to  the  cities  of  the  second  or  third 
classes,  or  if  they  remain  in  the  large 
cities  will  succeed  only  by  specializing, 
as  the  other  professions  are  doing. 

This  is  the  proper  course,  for  the  firm 
will  be  most  successful  in  color  block- 
making  that  has  its  photographers, 
etchers,  and  proofers  trained  only  to 
that  work;  and  it  is  in  color  block- 
making  and  printing  that  the  greatest 
strides  are  made. 

Some  firms  will  not  do  rush  work,  but 

recommend  their  customers  to  the  firm 

that  makes  a  specialty  of  it,  while  the 

atter  will  not  undertake  fine  engraving. 


but    reciprocate  by   turning  the   work 
over  to  one  that  will  give  time  to  it. 

There  will  be  firms  who  will  specialize 
in  engraving  on  brass  and  steel,  and  in 
making  embossing  dies,  those  who  will 
do  photo-lithography  and  supply  the 
transfers  for  the  offset  press;  others  wiU 
give  their  whole  attention  to  photo- 
gravure and  the  engraving  of  copper 
rolls  for  photogravure  printing. 

There  should  be  specialists  in  coarse 
half-tone  for  posters  and  in  grained 
plates,  specialists  in  booklets  and  cata- 
logs, in  calendars  and  the  high-light 
process,  just  as  there  is  now  in  steel 
engraving  and  collotype. 

But  it  is  in  the  model  plant  of  the 
future  that  the  greatest  improvement 
will  come.  We  will  recognize  more 
thoroughly  that  our  business  is  at  present 
dependent  on  several  most  unreliable 
factors — ^light,  heat,  moisture,  impure 
water,  and  air;  that  we  are  troubled 
with  variable  chemicals,  and  our  great 
enemy  is  dust,  not  to  mention  dirt.  To 
save  much  wasted  time  and  money  we 
must  in  the  future  carry  on  our  work 
under  uniform  conditions. 

The  perfectly  reliable  light  for  our 
purpose  has  not  yet  arrived.  It  may  be 
an  electric  light,  though  that  is  not  cer- 
tain. The  positive  methods  for  supply- 
ing pure  and  clean  air,  heat,  mois- 
ture and  dryness  are  here  in  such  a  way 
that  we  have  merely  to  supply  them. 
The  unreliability  of  our  chemicals  is 
bound  to  increase,  as  our  competition 
does.  It  will  be  one  of  the  purposes  of 
this  association  to  encourage  the  honest 
chemist  when  found.  What  your  asso- 
ciation can  do  in  this  line  was  shown 
when  you  obtained  from  our  Govern- 
ment the  concession  of  a  special  de- 
natured alcohol. 

As  to  dust,  that  spoils  so  much  work 
on  us,  at  a  great  loss  of  time  and  money, 
in  "  make-overs,"  that  can  be  eliminated 
now.  It  will  be  considered  a  necessary 
evil   as  long   as  we  depend  on  open 
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windows  for  ventilation.  There  axe  fac- 
tories and  stores  whose  windows  are  her- 
metically sealed,  and  into  which  no  dust 
can  possibly  penetrate,  unless  carried 
in  on  the  clothes  of  workmen  or  cus- 
tomers. It  is  a  simple  matter  to  have  all 
the  fresh  air  required  in  a  factory  to  be 
either  forced  through  water  and  be 
washed  perfectly  clean  from  dust,  or 
drawn  through  partitions  of  fabric  that 
will  filter  the  dust  from  it.  I  have  been 
in  establishments  where  the  temperature 
was  maintained  the  same  on  the  Fourth 
of  July  that  it  was  on  St.  Patrick's  Day, 
and  the  latter  is  often  associated  with  the 
most  uncertain  weather. 

We  can  have  a  pure  water  supply  if 
we  plan  for  it,  while  the  equable  tem- 
perature and  purified  air  will  bring  our 
work  into  the  class  of  healthful  occupa- 
tions. 

Machinery  will  enter  further  into  our 
business,  performing  operations  in  a 
more  automatic,  systematic,  and  satis- 
factory way,  avoiding  guesswork  and  the 
uncertainties  that  are  now  the  cause  of 
so  much  waste  of  profits. 

We  have  scales  for  calculating  the  re- 
duction and  enlargement  of  copy,  for  the 
surface  measurement  of  finished  work, 
and  tables  for  calculating  charges.  Sys- 
tems for  regulating  the  size  of  diaphragm 
and  screen  distance  to  the  camera  exten- 
sion, or  enlargement  or  reduction  of  copy 
are  ours,  but  how  few  apply  them? 
Meters  for  testing  the  strength  or  quality 
of  light  we  use  are  to  be  had.  As  ma- 
chinery comes  more  into  our  work,  and 
cleanliness  is  found  to  be  profitable,  all 
exp>osed  driving  belts  will  be  excluded. 
The  proof  press  will  at  last  succumb  to 
the  inevitable,  and  be  operated  by  power, 
with  all  the  gentleness  of  touch  which 
now  characterizes  the  hand  proof. 

Dragon's  blood  and  other  etching 
powders  that  irritate  the  lungs  should 
not  be  allowed  to  destroy  the  air  any 
more  than  sewer  gas  or  noxious  fumes. 
They  should  be  confined  or  eliminated 


entirely.  Dry  plates  will  come  more  and 
more  into  use,  and  after  the  introduction 
of  Paynetype,  collodion  and  the  silver 
bath  will  be  banished  entirely  from  our 
workrooms^  without  regrets.  Instead  of 
using  pure  metal  to  engrave  upon,  it  is 
possible  the  future  metal  may  be  an 
alloy  possessing  greater  hardness  than  the 
present  metals.  Etching  machines  are 
sure  to  come  into  general  use. 

The  product  of  the  process  man  will 
change  greatly.  There  will  be  more  and 
more  color  plates,  and  we  would  have  a 
greater  demand  for  them  now  if  the 
pressman  and  the  press-builder  were  not 
stumbling  blocks.  We  should  be  mak- 
ing more  tint  blocks  for  two  printings 
than  we  are  now  doing.  Combinations 
of  line  and  half-tone  give  most  effective 
results.  I  mean  by  that  key  line-blocks 
added  to  half-tone  prints,  just  as  we  now 
do  the  fourth  plate  in  color  printing. 
Line  engraving  will  return  to  greater 
popularity  when  the  engraver  treats  it 
with  the  respect  which  is  its  due,  and  in 
a  businesslike  way  increases  the  now 
absurdly  low  charge  for  engraving  it. 

The  offset  press  will  revive  photo- 
lithography, and  will  do  work  that  was 
previously  done  by  lithography,  before 
relief  blocks  usurped  its  place.  It  fur- 
nishes the  method  of  reproducing  pencil 
and  crayon  drawings,  and  supplies  all 
the  beautiful  effects  of  lithography  at 
much  reduced  cost  for  press  work,  and 
on  rough,  pleasing- surfaced  paper.  It 
will  not  give  the  brilliancy  in  color  of 
relief  printing,  though  frequently  a  re- 
duction of  brilliancy  would  be  a  move- 
ment toward  better  taste. 

Rotary  photogravure,  or  intaglio 
printing  from  engraved  rolls,  is  the  pro- 
cess of  great  promise  just  now.  It  is 
capable,  in  proper  hands,  of  giving  us 
the  finest  art  reproductions  possible 
from  the  printing  press.  It  has  its  limi- 
tations, which  will  prevent  it  from  inter- 
fering with  relief  and  planograph  print- 
ing.    But  it  also  has  its  charming  field, 
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into  which  other  processes  cannot  enter. 
Let  us  hope  it  will  not  be  vulgarized  by 
becoming  too  cheap  and  the  results  un- 
worthy of  it.  It  is  sure  to  bring  a  more 
delicate  art  treatment  into  the  produc- 
tion of  wallpaper,  and  into  calico  and 
other  fabric  printing.  It  will  supply  an 
artistic  substitute  for  the  Sunday  news- 
paper's present  colored  horror. 

Just  a  word  as  to  the  character  of  the 
copy  we  accept  from  our  customers.  It 
will  be  better  when  we  deserve  it.  It  is 
too  often  the  case  now  that  an  artist  or 
publisher  will  say:  **It  does  not  make 
any  diflference  what  kind  of  copy  I  turn 
into  the  process  man;  he  manages  it  all 
right.'' 

If  we  will  be  more  honest  with  our- 
selves and  the  copy — ^what  I  mean 
is,  if  we  will  insist  more  on  the  photog- 
rapher "getting  it  into  the  negative," 
and  not  leave  the  finisher  to  interpret,  or 
translate,  the  copy  according  to  his  skill 
and  the  accidents  of  re-etching — ^if  we 
will  make  it  a  rule  to  reproduce  the  copy, 
not  what  we  think  should  have  been  the 
copy,  then  the  customer  will  assume  the 
expense  and  responsibility  of  having  the 
copy  in  perfect  condition  before  he  sub- 
mits it  to  us,  for  our  regeneration  and 
reproduction. 

In  our  half-tone  work  we  should  keep 
before  us  the  lesson  of  one  of  the  causes 
which  brought  on  the  self-destruction  of 
wood  engraving.  When  the  golden  age 
of  wood  engraving  had  been  reached  in 
this  country  the  engravers  began  to  vie 
with  one  another  in  the  fineness  of  the 
white  lines  they  would  cut  in  the  block — 
lines  so  faint  and  shallow  in  the  shadows 
that  the  electrotyper  could  scarcely  re- 
produce them  in  his  plate,  and  which 
were  impossible  for  the  pressman  to 
keep  from  clogging  with  ink.  Look  out 
that  we  do  not  fall  into  the  same  error 
through  the  excessive  fineness  of  the 
screens  and  the  shallowness  of  the  plates. 
There  is  growing  evidence  of  it  in  the 
magazines    of    today,    and  consequent 


dissatisfaction  from  both  publisher  and 
public  with  the  result. 

It  is  in  the  character  of  the  workman 
that  the  future  will  bring  the  greatest 
change.  Our  business  was  an  occupa- 
tion destructive  to  health,  to  hands,  to 
clothes,  and  to  bank  accounts.  As  it 
becomes  cleaner,  more  healthful,  physi- 
cally and  financially,  it  will  attract  to  it 
a  more  artistic  type  of  workman — ^men, 
the  product  of  technical  schools,  as  they 
are  in  Germany  and  England.  Ap- 
prentices will  know  at  least  the  elements 
of  chemistry  and  optics,  but,  which  is  of 
more  importance,  will  have  their  hands 
trained  to  drawing  and  their  eyes  to 
color  perception.  I  have  been  asked 
whether  it  will  become  an  occupation  for 
women.     I  hope  not. 

Gentlemen,  the  future  of  photo- 
engraving is  in  our  hands.  We  must 
realize,  first  of  all,  how  necessary  process 
work  is  in  the  progress  of  civilization 
and  of  business.  Contemplate,  if  you 
can,  the  blow  to  enlightenment  and  trade 
should  you  all  stop  making  cuts.  Think 
of  the  weekly  and  monthly  periodicals 
that  would  collapse  immediately,  the 
thousands  of  printers  and  pressmen, 
electrotypers,  papermakers,  and  allied 
tradesmen  that  would  be  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  the  millions  of  dollars  in 
presses  that  would  go  into  the  scrap  heap. 
More  serious  than  all  this  would  be  the 
blow  to  civilization,  for  pictures,  as  you 
know,  are  a  language  more  universal 
than  Volapuk  or  Esperanto  ever  can  be. 

An  understanding  of  our  imp>ortance 
in  the  world's  work  will  inculcate  in  us 
self-respect  and  mutual  regard  for  one 
another.  The  fellowship  brought  about 
by  your  organization  and  through  con- 
ventions like  this  one  should  prevent  us 
from  being  played  one  against  the  other 
in  the  merciless  grind  of  competition,  so 
that  other  lines  of  business  may  fatten 
upon  us.  And  thus  will  1^  the  [future 
bring  us  the  reward  our  art  industry 
deserves. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


[The  following  very  interesting  sum- 
mary of  the  proceedings  of  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Photography,  held  in 
Brussels,  August  i  to  5,  is  reprinted  from 
our  up-to-date  English  contemporary, 
the  British  Journal  of  Photography, 
which  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
an  early  report  of  the  proceedings.  t-Ed. 
W.  P.  M,] 

Though  the  day  of  discoveries  or  in- 
ventions which  will  revolutionize  pho- 
tography, or  even  effect  radical  changes 
in  any  of  its  branches,  appears  to  have 
gone,  yet  there  are  many  important  mat- 
ters which  require  investigation,  while 
minor  research  among  the  minutse  of 
processes  will  assuredly  be  productive 
of  much  good  to  photography  as  a 
whole. 

The  full  program  of  papers  read  be- 
fore the  Congress  which  was  held  last 
week  at  Brussels  shows  that  among  a 
large  number  of  investigators  much  work 
is  being  carried  on.  The  French  organi- 
zation which  has  brought  together  pho- 
tographic savants  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  deserves  to  be  heartily  congratu- 
lated upon  the  results  of  its  labors,  with 
which  expression  of  commendation  the 
names  of  MM.  L.  P.  Clerc  and  Ch. 
Puttemans  deserve  to  be  especially 
coupled. 

On  another  page  we  give  a  short 
general  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Congress,  and  follow  it  with  the 
text  of  several  of  the  papers  read,  or 
taken  as  read,  at  Brussels.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  British  bodies,  fixed  and 
peripatetic,  will  take  a  lesson  from  the 
example  of  the  French  Permanent  Com- 
mission. They  should  realize  that  upon 
them  rest  certain  obligations  in  the  way 
of  providing  the   opportunity  for  the 


discussion  of  subjects  conducive  to  the 
advancement  of  photography.  The 
Permanent  Commission  have  arranged 
their  program  upon  broad  lines.  Though 
chiefly  and  inevitably  scientific  in  their 
aims,  they  have  not  excluded  the 
aesthetic  aspects  of  photography,  and 
have  given  due  prominence  also  to  the 
industrial  and  technological  applications 
of  the  camera. 

We  shall  devote  a  considerable  space 
in  the  next  few  issues  of  the  "B.J." 
to  the  papers  read  at  Brussels,  and 
would  take  the  present  opportunity 
of  thanking  the  executive  and  its 
General  Secretary,  M.  L.  P.  Clerc,  for 
the  assistance  rendered  in  thus  laying 
the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  before 
British  readers. 

The  experiments  by  MM.  Lumifere 
and  Seyewetz  on  the  effect  of  various 
hardening  agents  on  gelatine  communi- 
cated to  the  International  Congress  are 
of  interest  in  two  ways:  first  they  show 
the  relative  ineffectiveness  of  ordinary 
alum;  and  second,  they  prove  the  great 
eflSciency  of  formaline.  If  alum  is  as 
ineffective  as  stated,  it  would  seem  that 
the  last  of  its  assumed  virtues  has  disap- 
peared, and  its  use  in  photography  may 
as  well  come  to  an  end.  It  would,  we 
think,  be  an  excellent  thing  if  it  were  to 
be  abolished  from  photographic  work- 
rooms altogether.  It  has  been  credited 
with  various  wonderful  properties  that 
it  never  possessed,  and  so  far  as  can  be 
seen,  its  virtues  are  nil,  while  its  great 
vice  in  the  propagation  of  molds  is  only 
too  evident.  We  notice  that  though  for- 
maline is  most  effective,  MM.  Lumifere 
and  Seyewetz  deprecate  its  use  with 
plates,  on  the  ground  that  it  tends  to 
detach  the  film  from  its  support.  We 
should,  however,  be  inclined  to  suggest 
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that  this  effect  is  only  produced  when 
too  strong  a  solution  has  been  used. 
We  have  met  with  no  trouble  of 
this  kind  when  usmg  weak  solutions, 
and  formaline  is  somewhat  more  con- 
venient than  the  quinone  staining  com- 
poimds,  while  it  is  also  more  readily 
procurable. 

Dr.  Estanave's  paper  on  the  produc- 
tion of  multiple  transparencies  describes 
an  interesting  development  of  the  idea 
utilized  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Ives  in  his  parallax 
stereogram;  but  while  Mr.  Ives  aimed 
at  the  stereoscopic  eflfect  alone,  Dr.  Esta- 
nave  has  taken  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  the  process  lends  itself  to  the  pro- 
duction of  changing  pictures  of  the  t)rpe 
that  we  see  so  frequently  in,  or  perhaps 
more  often  outside,  the  shops  in  Italian 
towns.  The  passer-by  is  first  of  all  at- 
tracted by  a  portrait,  say,  of  a  blonde 
beauty,  but  a  second  glance  a  few  steps 
farther  on  shows  a  brunette  in  the  same 
place.  The  mystified  observer  is  then 
impelled  to  investigate  further,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  shop  window  receives  a 
critical  examination.  Mr.  R.  R.  Beard 
also  worked  out  and  patented  a  device 
for  a  changing  picture,  but  not  by  a 
parallax  method.  For  advertising  pur- 
poses, few  things  are  more  eflfective  than 
these  pictures,  and  even  though  the 
secret  is  soon  discovered,  yet  the  chang- 
ing picture  is  always  a  thing  of  interest, 
that  is  remembered  and  looked  for.  Ex- 
cepting as  advertising  devices,  such  pic- 
tures cannot  have  much  value.  They 
are  curious,  of  course,  but  the  possessor's 
interest  in  a  mere  curiosity  soon  wears 
oflF,  and  the  sale  of  curiosities  is  not  a 
thing  that  can  be  relied  on  for  long. 
Photographers,  however,  might  find  a 
few  specimens  of  distinct  value  as  show- 
case attractions,  and,  as  newness  is  a 
very  important  quality  in  such  features 
they  would  do  well  to  look  after  this  new 
process  of  Dr.  Estanave.  So  far  as  we 
know,  however,  the  plates  are  not  yet 
available. 


Many  workers  in  both  the  carbon  and 
oil  processes  have  advocated  the  use  of 
alcohol  in  the  bichromate  sensitizing 
bath  for  the  purpose  of  hastening  the 
drying  process,  but  hitherto  none  seem 
to  have  troubled  to  investigate  its  effect 
on  the  gelatine.  In  the  paper  read  at 
the  Congress  M.  G.  Balagny  goes  into 
this  question,  and  as  the  result  of  various 
experiments  finds  that  though  the  alcohol 
evidently  toughens  the  gelatine  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  it  little  liable 
to  damage  from  handling,  yet  not  in 
any  way  to  hinder  the  development 
process. 

He  used  only  20  per  cent,  of  alcohol 
in  the  sensitizing  bath,  while  others  have 
advocated  a  much  larger  proportion. 
Possibly  more  alcohol  miight  have  a  dele- 
terious effect,  but  it  is,  of  course^  doubt- 
ful whether  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the 
gelatine  is  at  all  permanent.  A  tempo- 
rary toughening  effect  is  a  valuable  safe- 
guard against  mishap,  and  so  long  as  the 
print  ultimately  submits  to-  the  develop- 
ing process  it  does  not  matter  mudi  if 
that  process  is  merely  delayed  for  a  few 
minutes. 

Captain  Owen  Wheeler,  in  a  very  in- 
teresting paper  on  progress  in  telepho- 
tography, read  before  the  International 
Congress,  reviews  the  present  state  of 
affairs  in  connection  with  this  branch  of 
photography,  and  also  makes  a  sugges- 
tion for  the  future  to  the  effect  that  the 
word  "magnification"  should  be  rele> 
gated  to  a  subordinate  place.  Of  course,, 
the  statement  that  a  certain  photograph 
has  been  taken  at  so  many  magnifica- 
tions is  of  small  use,  and  conveys  no  in- 
formation. The  focal  length  with  which 
the  result  was  produced  is  of  far  more 
service,  but  still  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  mere  statement  of  the  focal 
length  does  not  necessarily  mean  quite 
the  same  thing  as  it  does  with  a  lens  of 
ordinary  type.  Though  a  telephoto  lens 
may  be  working  at,  say,  25  in.  focal 
length  and  aperture  fl$2,  yet,  as  pointed 
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out  by  Dallmeyer,  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  is  giving  precisely  the  same  result  as  an 
R.R.  of  that  focal  length  and  aperture. 
Therefore,  it  will  always  be  desirable 
to  describe  the  result  as  a  telephoto- 
graph  rather  than  as  a  simple  photo- 
graph made  with  a  focal  length  of 
25   in. 

There  is  also  a  danger  that  dropping 
the  word  magnification  may  lead  to  a  mis- 
use of  the  apparatus.  Already  many  are 
imder  the  impression  that  exposure,  etc., 
can  be  calculated  in  accordance  with  the 
focal  length  and  aperture  of  the  complete 
objective,  in  just  the  same  way  as  with 
anR.R. 

They  do  not  work  in  this  way  simply 
because  the  magnification  method  is 
easier  in  practice,  and  they  have  failed 
to  find  out  that  the  magnification  method 
is  the  only  one  that  is  correct  in  all  cir- 
cumstances. This  method  was  very 
cleverly  devised  by  Dallmeyer  to  get  over 
the  trouble  caused  by  the  essential  op- 
tical differences  between  a  telephoto  lens 
and  an  ordinary  doublet.  All  the  differ- 
ences are  automatically  allowed  for  so 
long  as  we  keep  to  the  magnification 
method  of  calculation,  while  if  we  drop 
it  in  favor  of  focal  length  and  aperture 
the  discrepancies  become  considerable 
when  the  subject  is  only  a  short  distance 
away. 

For  distant  work  alone  it  does  not 
much  matter  which  we  employ,  but 
it  is,  in  our  opinion,  far  better  to  keep  in 
all  kinds  of  work  to  the  one  method  that 
is  theoretically  accurate.  We  do  not 
understand  Captain  Wheeler  to  advocate 
the  abolition  of  the  use  of  magnification 
in  practical  calculations,  but  we  fear  that 
this  is  just  what  would  occur  if  the  use  of 
the  word  were  to  be  deprecated. 

Many  workers  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  investigation  of  various 
methods  of  reversing  the  photographic 
image,  and  in  most  cases  they  have  con- 
fined themselves  to  modifications  of  the 
method    commonly    used    with    Auto- 


chrome  and  other  screen  plates.  M.  G. 
Balagny,  dealing  with  this  subject  before 
the  Congress,  advocates  making  the 
second  exposure  before  the  primary 
image  is  dissolved  away  by  the  acid  per- 
manganate, or  other  solvent  bath  used, 
on  the  ground  that  the  silver  image  then 
protects  the  imderlying  silver  bromide, 
and  so  prevents  fog.  He  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  back  of  the  plate  during  the 
second  exposure,  and  appears  to  think 
that  no  one  has  previously  drawn  atten- 
tion to  this  fact.  Such  protection,  how- 
ever, was  one  of  the  essential  details  of 
the  reversing  method  worked  out  by  the 
late  D.  J.  Carnegie.  In  Mr.  Carnegie's 
method  the  solvent  used  was  bichromate 
and  nitric  acid,  which  left  a  temporary 
red  image  that  served  the  same  purpose 
as  the  silver  image  in  M.  Balagny's 
method.  Great  stress  was  laid  on  the 
method  of  illumination  for  the  second 
exposure,  the  protection  of  the  back  of 
the  negative  being  specially  insisted 
upon.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
Carnegie  ultimately  found  that  the  pro- 
cess was  greatly  simplified  by  making 
the  first  exposure  through  the  glass  of  the 
negative,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Payne.  Apparently  Mr.  Balagny  does 
not  follow  this  method,  though  it  is 
obvious  that  it  greatly  facilitates  the 
after-clearing  of  the  image,  if  clearing 
is  required. 

A  further  note  by  M.  Balagny  deals 
with  the  production  of  reversal  from 
imderexposure.  In  this  case  normal  de- 
velopment gave  an  imderexposed  nega- 
tive, while  continued  development  for 
thirty  hours  gave  a  positive.  This  seems 
to  suggest  that  very  prolonged  develop- 
ment has  almost  the  same  effect  as  very 
prolonged  exposure,  though  that  is  a 
phenomenon  which  we  cannot  pretend 
to  understand.  The  experience  is  such 
a  curious  one  that  we  should  like  to  see 
it  repeated  before  attempting  to  suggest 
an  explanation. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  FOR  TEXAS  WOMEN. 


The  College  of  Industrial  Arts,  Den- 
ton, Texas,  is  now  oflFering  a  systematic 
course  in  practical  photography.  A 
strong  faculty  of  specialists  will  do  the 
teaching.  This  is  a  State  school.  No 
tuition  is  charged. 

The  art  of  photography  as  a  vocation 
is  well  suited  to  women,  and  is  more 
remunerative  than  many  of  the  more 
common  occupations.  The  woman 
who  is  a  good  photographer  can 
always  have  employment.  They  are 
in   demand. 

The  work  is  fascinating,  elevating,  and 
ennobling  in  its  tendency.  It  cultivates 
the  best  traits  of  character.  A  woman's 
natural  delicacy  of  touch  and  acute  sense 
of  the  aesthetic  counts  for  much  in  the 
making  of  a  picture. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  prepare 
the  student  for  conducting  a  photo- 
graphic business  of  her  own.  The 
course  is  practical.  The  student  learns 
by  doing  the  work  herself.  The  lectures 
and  demonstrations  by  the  instructors 
are  only  in  the  nature  of  criticisms  and 
suggestions.  The  student  spends  a 
large  part  of  her  time  each  day  in  making 
photographs. 

The  time  required  to  complete  the 
course  depends  largely  on  the  ability  of 
the  student,  but,  as  outlined,  it  covers  a 
period  of  nine  months. 

The  equipment  of  this  school  consists 
of  the  necessary  apparatus  for  gaining 
a  working  knowledge  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  photographic  art.  The 
operating  room  is  equipped  with  good 
portrait,  view,  copying,  and  enlarging 
cameras  and  lenses — the  same  grade 
of  apparatus  as  that  used  in  the  best 
modem  studios.  In  this  room  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  posing  and  lighting. 
Here  the  student  learns  the  control 
of  the  lights  and  shadows:  the  use  of 
backgrounds    and    reflecting    screens; 
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and  the  skilful  manipulation  of  the 
portrait  camera. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  picture 
composition  will  be  studied  in  a  special 
course  in  the  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts 
Department  of  the  college. 

The  developing  rooms  are  conveni- 
ently arranged,  having  a  suflScient  num- 
ber of  sinks,  hydrants,  ruby  lights,  trays, 
tables,  etc.  \^entilation  is  provided  by 
trap  openings  in  the  walls  and  electric 
fans. 

The  Chemical  Department  is  supplied 
with  chemicals  and  apparatus  for  study- 
ing the  action  of  light  on  the  salts  of 
silver.  Here  the  student  learns  to  make 
developers,  toning  and  fixing  baths,  and 
gains  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  nu- 
merous chemical  compounds  used  in 
making  photographs.  A  knowledge  of 
the  properties  and  uses  of\  these  chemi- 
cals is  considered  an  important  part  of 
the  photographer's  education.  In  this 
department  the  student  studies  the  physi- 
cal and  chemical  properties  of  light  as 
applied  to  photography. 

Any  photographer  who  knows  of  some 
worthy  and  capable  young  woman  who 
would  thank  him  for  telling  her  about 
this  school,  write  her  name  and  address 
on  a  card  and  mail  the  card  to  College 
of  Industrial  Arts,  Denton,  Texas.  Adt 
for  a  descriptive  bulletin  of  the  course  in 
photography. 

A  Formula  for  a  Pernuinganale  In- 
tensifier, — The  Photo  Revue  gives  the 
following  formula  for  a  permanganate 
in  tensifier:  Immerse  the  negative  for 
three  minutes  in 

Water 402- 

Hydrochloric  add 16  drops. 

Potassium  permanganate  .     .     .     32  gr. 

When  the  plate  has  become  deep  red, 
wash  well,  and  reblacken  with  a  developer 
(such  as  amidol  or  M.-Q.). 


WINNING  CONFIDENCE  AND  HOLDING  TRADE. 


BY  ROBERT  E.   CARL. 


[The  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Robert 
E.  Carl,  the  well-known  Cincinnati  pho- 
tographer, on  "Winning  Confidence," 
reprinted  from  the  Association  Annual, 
are  the  results  of  practical  and  successful 
experiences.  Their  application  to  your 
business  may  help  to  increase  it. — ^Ed. 
W.  P.  M.] 

Nothing  Atones  for  Inferior  Work. 

Obviously  your  request  is  broad  in 
its  scope;  and  to  cover  the  ground  fully 
would  require  some  treatment — ^how- 
ever condensed  it  might  be — of  the  three 
essential  factors  of  successful  merchan- 
dizing; namely,  product,  salesmanship, 
and  methods  of  exploitation. 

The  most  fundamental  thing  in  suc- 
cessful photography  is,  of  course,  work 
that  pleases.  No  amount  of  highly 
specialized  stunts  in  salesmanship;  no 
methods  of  exploitation  through  street 
car  advertising,  newspapers,  or  other 
mediums,  no  matter  how  cleverly  done 
or  aggressively  pushed,  can  atone  for 
inferior  work  in  the  studio.  The  first 
duty  of  the  photographer,  both  to  him- 
himself  and  to  his  constituency,  is  to 
"make  good."  But  the  writer  assumes 
that  this  fact  has  become  sufficiently 
domesticated  upon  the  noggin  of  the 
modem  photographer  to  require  no 
further  emphask  here. 

Another  prime  factor  is  salesman- 
ship. Here  we  have  a  broad,  sugges- 
tive term.  Salesmanship  is  not  confined 
solely  to  the  sort  of  talk  the  recep- 
tionist puts  up  in  exhibiting  specimens, 
describing  the  character  of  the  work,  and 
quoting  prices;  salesmanship  includes 
deportment  of  everybody  in  the  studio, 
from  the  boy  who  runs  the  lift  to  the 


operator  who  plans  the  sittings.  It  em- 
braces the  atmosphere  of  the  studio;  for 
everything  and  everybody  in  and  about 
the  place  makes  an  impression — either 
favorable  or  adverse — ^upon  patrons, 
visitors,  and  possible  customers.  Cour- 
teous treatment,  civility,  patience,  will- 
ingness to  please  at  whatever  cost  of 
time  and  effort — all  this  and  much  more 
— enters  into  that  vast,  complex,  but  all- 
important  concept — Salesmanship.  It 
is  one  thing  to  book  an  initial  order;  to 
convert  a  transient  customer  into  a  per- 
manent one  is  another  proposition.  To 
take  a  customer's  order  for  a  certain 
style  of  picture  at  $3.00  per  dozen  is  one 
thing;  but  to  talk  the  better  values,  to 
sell  a  $5.00  or  a  $10.00  picture  where  a 
$3.00  one  is  called  for^that  is  salesman- 
ship. 

But  quality  and  salesmanship  are 
subjects  that  have  been  pretty  generously 
discussed  in  our  conventions  and  tech- 
nical publications;  so  with  this  brief 
reference  to  the  first  two  essential  fac 
tors  of  successful  photography,  I  now 
propose  to  dwell  somewhat  at  length 
upon  the  third;  that  is,  methods  of 
exploitation. 

As  a  practical  photographer  who  has 
acquired  whatever  he  knows  of  the  busi- 
ness from  the  only  legitimate  source, 
namely,  the  hard  knocks  of  actual  ex- 
perience, I  make  bold  in  saying  that  the 
average  photographer  has  been  prosaic, 
fossilized,  limited  in  his  vision,  stuck  fast 
in  the  deep-worn  ruts  of  antiquated 
customs. 

I  look  upon  photography  as  a  busi- 
ness. The  sentimentalist,  in  whom  the 
so-called  "artistic  impulse''  preponder- 
ates, may  regard  it  as  an  art  if  he  so 
desires;  but  it  is  at  all  events  an  art  with 
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a  decidedly  commercial  phase,  or  side; 
and  it's  a  cinch  there's  none  of  us  in  the 
so-called  art  for  art's  sake  alone.  If 
photography  is  a  business,  then  it  is 
amenable  to  the  methods  and  principles 
which  determine  other  business  enter- 
prises; therefore,  it  recedes  or  advances 
according  to  the  immutable  loss  which 
determine  failure  or  success  in  other 
commercial  enterprises.  Confessedly 
*'the  artistic  side"  of  photography  is  im- 
portant, but  the  photographer  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  artist  whose 
function  it  is  to  create;  he  is  also  a 
business  man,  whose  province  it  is  to 
selL  Too  often  the  photographer  has 
experienced  a  lop-sided  development; 
the  artistic  side  has  progressed  at  the 
expense  of  the  practical  or  commercial. 

To  prove  my  point,  permit  me  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact — ^well  known  to 
us,  but  not  so  generally  known  to  the 
public — ^that  photography  has  made  pro- 
digious progress  during  the  last  ten  or 
a  dozen  years.  If  one  desires  to  make 
the  development  even  more  marked,  it 
is  easy  enough  to  go  back  to  the  daguer- 
reotype of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  progress  made  in  our 
profession  is  phenomenal.  Though  our 
inventions  and  discoveries  are  not  as 
spectacular  as  wireless  telegraphy  and 
the  aeroplane,  they  are  none  the  less 
valid  and  fruitful.  But  what  does  the 
average  layman  know  of  specific  ad- 
vancements made  in  our  line  during  the 
last  decade?  Practically  nothing.  He 
is  wholly  deficient  in  exact  information. 
His  education  in  this  particular  has  been 
neglected,  and  we  ourselves  are  to  blame. 

If  photography  is  a  business,  then  it 
is  strictly  up  to  us  to  exploit  our  busi- 
ness in  harmony  with  the  methods  and 
principles  of  the  modem  advertiser. 
And,  broadly  speaking,  how  does  the 
publicity  man  go  about  the  job?  In  a 
word,  by  turning  on  the  limelight.  Mod- 
ern advertising  disseminates  businesses. 
Take,  for  example,  the  advertisement  of 


the  present-day  "specialty"  shoe.  It  tells 
the  whole  story,  beginning  with  the  kid 
in  South  America,  the  colt  on  the  stepi>es 
of  Russia,  or  the  calf  in  Texas,  and  goes 
right  on  through  the  tannery  and  the 
modem  shoe  factory,  describing  in  de- 
tail the  various  operations  from  the  cut- 
ting room  to  the  shipping  department 
It  pictures  to  the  eye  that  which  it 
describes  to  the  imagination — ^with  the 
result  that  the  layman  who  reads,  even 
though  he  never  visited  a  shoe  factory 
in  his  life,  has  a  pretty  concise  knowledge 
of  the  whole  shoe  business.  Style  feat- 
ures, wear  features,  fitting  qualities,  and 
all  other  and  sundry  of  the  good  qualities 
(actual  or  imaginary)  that  are  supposed 
to  inhere  in  footwear  are  stamped  upon 
the  cortex  of  his  brain  so  that  he  cannot 
forget  it. 

Now,  my  contention  is  that  the  story 
of  modem  photography  is  just  as  in- 
teresting, just  as  instructive,  just  as 
important,  as  the  story  of  latter-day 
shoemaking.  But  we  haven't  told  the 
story.  We  have  neglected  in  a  deplor- 
able manner  the  educational  factor  in 
our  advertising. 

We  have  not  yet  begun  to  realize 
the  tremendous  importance  of  modem 
methods  of  exploitation.  We  need  to 
study  the  entire  field  of  modem  publicity 
in  the  light  of  the  best  exponents  of 
present-day  advertising  in  other  lines. 
When  we  do  this  our  advertising  will 
take  on  new  life.  It  will  then  make  its 
appeal  with  increased  cogency,  gain  in 
convincing  qualities,  and  vindicate  the 
advertising  man's  oft-repeated  slogan, 
*Mt  pays  to  advertise." 

The  desire  for  expansion  is  a  simple 
and  legitimate  instinct  of  growth;  and 
the  time  has  come  when  we  inevitably 
associate  business  expansion  or  growth 
with  advertising  methods.  It  is  true 
enough  that  the  photographer  who  ad- 
vertises takes  business  from  the  photog- 
rapher who  does  not  advertise — or  from 
the  one  who  advertises  in  a  desultory 
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and  inexpert  manner;  but  the  prime 
purpose  of  all  advertising  is  to  create 
more  business. 

The, Prime  Purpose  of  Advertising  is  to 
Create  More  Business. 

And  this  idea  gives  rise  to  another — 
the  photographer's  field  is  a  vast  field, 
and  one  might  say  without  much  exag- 
geration, almost  untouched  by  modem 
implements.  The  amount  spent  per 
capita  during  a  year  for  photographic 
work  is  ridiculously  small  compared 
with  amounts  spent  for  other  commod- 
ities apart  from  the  necessities  of  life.  It 
is  safe  to  say  there  are  scores  of  families 
in  every  community  of  any  considerable 
size  which  spend  far  more  money  during 
the  year  for  chewing  gum  than  they  do 
for  photographic  work.  Think  of  the 
vast  volume  of  new  business  that  could 
be  developed — actually  created  in  every 
community  of  any  size — ^by  judicious 
and  aggressive  advertising  methods! 
When  you  consider  this  phase  of  the 
question,  every  advertising  photogra- 
pher is  something  of  a  pioneer  in  a  vast, 
fruitful  field,  creating  new  business. 
When  it  is  considered  that  a  very  large 
per  cent,  of  the  people  now  in  middle  life 
or  in  old  age  never  had  more  than  one  or 
two  photos  of  themselves  during  their 
entire  lives — ^and  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  them  none  at  all — it  will  be  seen 
that  **  much  land  remains  yet  to  be  pos- 
sessed." Add  to  this  the  further  con- 
sideration that  a  photo  is,  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  a  personality — ^a  com- 
modity outside  of  the  necessities  of  life 
— ^and  it  will  be  seen  that  creative  work 
in  the  way  of  persistent  advertising  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  secure  the  maxi- 
mum results. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the  fore- 
going I  think  it  must  now  be  apparent 
that  the  photographer  ought  to  advertise; 
the  only  question  remaining  for  discus- 
sion is.  Can  the  photographer  advertise 


successfully?  That  is,  is  photography 
an  advertisable  proposition?  I  contend 
that  it  is.  Photographic  work  of  real 
merit  aflPords  the  advertising  expert  a 
most  attractive  and  fruitful  field  for  ex- 
ploitation. As  compared  with  nov- 
elties, household  necessities,  cooking 
utensils,  and  the  hundred  and  one  pro- 
saic commodities  nowadays  advertised 
in  street  cars,  newspapers,  and  literary 
magazines,  photographic  work  is  far 
more  susceptible  of  exploitation.  The 
motives  to  which  appeal  may  be  made  are 
both  more  numerous  and  more  intimately 
related  to  abiding  human  interest.  The 
advertiser  has  at  his  disposal  an  inex- 
haustible storehouse  of  broad,  rich  sen- 
timent with  which  the  body  of  his  adver- 
tising appeals  may  be  invested.  The 
sweet  and  sacred  amenities  of  home; 
the  innocence  and  purity  of  childhood, 
with  all  the  wealth  of  parental  love;  the 
elastic  spirit  of  youth  with  the  glow  of 
health  upon  its  cheek;  the  religious 
fervor  of  confirmation;  the  poetry  and 
love  of  courtship  and  marriage;  the  joys 
of  school  life  and  college  days;  the  lofty 
purposes  and  vaulting  ambitions  of 
graduation — ^this  is  but  a  partial  list  of 
those  profound  and  intimately  personal 
sentiments  which  may  be  built  into  the 
structure  of  our  appeal. 

Photography  is  an  Advertisable  Proposi* 

tion. 

"When  one  really  comes  to  consider 
the  vast  possibilities  of  exploitation  in 
our  field,  and  then  reads  some  of  the 
dull,  technical,  stereotyped  oflFenses  cre- 
ated in  the  name  of  photographic  pub- 
licity, one  wonders  why  the  photog- 
rapher didn't  turn  the  job  over  to  some- 
body who  knew  how.  On  general  prin- 
ciples it  is  poor  economy  to  waste  ten 
dollars'  worth  of  time  on  a  fifty  cent  job; 
but  there  is  a  more  fundamental  reason 
why  the  photographer  cannot  personally 
attend  to  the  advertising  end  of  his  busi- 
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ness;  he  is  too  close  to  the  business — ^he 
cannot  view  it  in  a  detached  manner  so 
as  to  get  the  layman's  perspective.  He 
knows  the  various  details  of  the  business 
so  intimately  himself,  it  is  difficult  for 
him  to  realize  that  the  man  outside 
knows  practically  nothing  of  all  this 
highly  specialized  work.  For  the  same 
reason  that  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the 
clergyman,  and  the  man  of  letters  is 
generally  an  intlifferent  business  man, 
the  photographer  is  apt  to  be  an  inexpert 
advertiser.  The  very  qualities  which 
make  him  a  success  as  a  photographer 
militate  against  his  eflPectiveness  in  the 
advertising  field.  For  this  reason  I 
do  not  personally  write  my  advertise- 
ments. 

I  do  not  even  plan  the  campaign.  I 
turn  all  this  over  to  specialists  in  this 
line.  I  merely  keep  tab  on  results.  The 
advertising  investments  which  yield  the 
largest  results  are  continued;  less  pro- 
fitable methods  are  dropped. 

Another  very  pertinent  reason  why 
the  photographer  requires  a  strong  ally 
in  the  person  of  an  expert  advertising 
man  is  the  fact  that  his  business  has 
suflPered  at  the  hands  of  the  amateur 
and  the  dilettante.  AmateurJ  photog- 
raphy was  all  the  rage  a  few  years  back. 
Following  close  in  the  wake  of  the  bi- 
cycle fad  came  the  camera  fad;  and  for 
ten  or  a  dozen  years  the  professional  pho- 
tographer suffered  tremendously.  But 
th^  fad,  though  temporarily  injurious, 
was  not  without  its  good  effects.  In  a 
way  the  amateur  photographer  was  do- 
ing pioneer  work:  he  was  photographing 
picturesque  nooks  and  comers  in  the 
out-of-doors,  and  people  who  never  were 
photographed  before;  and  all  the  while 
he  was  learning  by  his  own  indifferent 
results  to  appreciate  good  work,  and 
intensifying  interest  in  the  professional 

field. 

Now  the  reaction  has  come.  Amateur 
photography  is  going  the  way  of  all 
the  fads;    and  in  going  it  is  leaving  a 


widespread  deposit  of  potential  business 
which  the  wideawake  professional  can 
capitalize  most  profitably. 

When  one  comes  to  analyze  the 
tremendous  appeal  which  the  general 
advertiser  makes,  on  behalf  of  a  given 
commodity,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
strength  of  the  appeal  rests  largely  upon 
the  individuality — ^feature  or  features  of 
the  commodity  itself.  It  is  something 
different;  and  these  differentiating  qual- 
ities— ^these  things  about  the  commodity 
which  set  it  apart — ^and  it  may  be  any- 
thing from  a  safety  razor  to  a  leather 
upholstered  chair — consti  ute  its  selling 
points. 

These  are  the  things  which  make 
it  superior  to  other  conunodities  of 
like  nature.  Consequently,  articles 
are  trade-marked;  and  a  certain  in- 
variable element  of  intrinsic  goodness 
plus  individuality  is  actually  wrought 
into  the  commodity;  and  the  manufac- 
turer's trade-mark  is  the  public's  guar- 
antee. 

The  practical  photographer  of  to- 
day cannot  afford  to  rear  back  on  the 
haunches  of  his  professional  dignity  and 
let  the  work  of  the  studio  exploit  itself. 
There  is  a  severely  practical  side  to  his 
business. 

He  must  have  more  customers.  To 
secure  them  he  must  go  after  them  in 
the  spirit  and  with  the  methods  of  suc- 
cessful business  men  in  other  lines.  My 
contention  is  that  he  is  not  doing  this, 
and  the  reason  is,  he  has  been  so  en- 
grossed by  the  purely  professional  side 
of  his  work  he  has  neglected  the  matter 
of  exploitation.  What  he  needs  in  at- 
tracting trade,  booking  orders,  and  cre- 
ating more  business,  is  a  generous  ad- 
mixture of  commercialism  along  with  his 
professionalism.  Profound  belief  in  this 
proposition  accounts  for  whatever  suc- 
cess I  have  achieved  as  a  photographer, 
and  it  also  contains  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  my  methods  of  winning  confi- 
dence and  holding  trade. 


THE  LENS  HOOD. 


The  following  abstract  from  the  Pho- 
tographic Monthly  pleads  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  use  or  re-introduction  of  the 
lens  hood,  which  is  commonly  omitted 
in  the  most  modern  lenses.  The  reason 
for  its  omission  is  probably  not  so  much 
the  craze  for  smallness  as  the  fact  that 
most  lenses  are  now  designed  so  that  they 
may  be  used  as  wide-angle  lenses  in 
large  cameras.  In  view  of  this  the  tem- 
porary expedients  described  are,  if  any- 
thing, more  convenient  than  the  perma- 
nent hood  supplied  with  old  lenses,  and 
probably  also  more  effective. 

The  tendency  of  lens  makers  during 
recent  years  has  been  to  reduce  the  size 
of  the  lens  hood — that  is,  the  small  pro- 
jection on  the  front  of  the  lens — so 
much  so  that  it  is  now  almost  non- 
existent. The  primary  cause  for  this 
alteration  has,  we  believe,  been  the  de- 
mand for  compactness,  so  that  the  lens 
may  be  fitted  to  cameras  folding  into  the 
least  possible  space.  Another  reason  is 
that,  owing  to  the  keenness  of  competi- 
tion, manufacturers  and  wholesalers, 
even  those  with  a  reputation  for  high- 
class  lenses,  make  lenses  without  hoods 
so  as  to  save  the  little  extra  cost  in  manu- 
facture, although  we  notice  that  a  thread 
is  always  left  on  the  inside  of  the  front  of 
the  lens  so  that  a  hood  may  be  screwed 
on  when  a  customer  demands  it. 

When  working  with  lenses  that  are 
practically  hoodless,  in  a  situation  with 
plenty  of  open  light,  the  result  is  a  ten- 
dency to  lack  of  brilliancy  in  the  shad- 
ows for  the  following  reason:  More  light 
is  admitted  into  the  camera  than  is 
needed  to  cover  the  plate.  These  extra 
rays  of  light  fall  on  the  sides  of  the  cam- 
era, and,  in  spite  of  the  camera  interior 
being  a  dead  black,  these  rays  are  rarely 
all  absorbed,  but  are  more  or  less  de- 
flected and  reflected  according  to  the 


condition  of  the  camera  interior  sur- 
faces, and  tend  to  fog  the  plate.  This 
defect  is  more  evident  in  cameras  of 
the  box-form  or  reflex  type  than  those 
having  camera  bellows  throughout.  In 
cases  where  impurities  of  the  black  from 
such  fogging  are  noticeable,  some  ar- 
rangement should  be  made  for  screening 
the  lens.  This  can  be  done  in  several 
ways:  A  small  projecting  tube  can  be 
obtained  to  screw  on  to  the  front  of  the 
lens,  or  a  cheap  method  is  to  obtain  a 
piece  of  black  velvet  and  to  glue  this  on  to 
a  piece  of  thin  cardboard.  This  can  be 
fixed  around  the  lens  by  aid  of  rubber 
bands,  so  as  to  make  a  small  projecting 
tube  on  the  lens.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  this  lens  hood  is  not  made  too  large, 
otherwise  you  will  find  some  of  the  pic- 
ture will  be  cut  off.  This  can  easily  be 
ascertained  by  fixing  your  camera  up, 
pointing  toward  the  sky,  and  then  look- 
ing on  to  the  ground-glass.  If  the  whole 
of  the  ground-glass  is  illuminated,  you 
are  certain  that  none  of  the  field  of  view 
is  cut  off.  Then  pull  the  tube  a  little 
more  forward  until  you  begin  to  cut  off 
the  light  at  the  edges  of  the  screen.  You 
then  know  that  the  tube  is  projecting  too 
far,  so  push  it  back  again  until  these 
edges  are  quite  clear.  You  can  then 
mark  the  correct  length  for  the  tube  to 
project. 

There  is  a  right  and  wrong  way  to  the 
velvet,  which  you  should  be  very  careful 
to  notice.  By  holding  the  velvet-lined 
tube  up  to  the  light  you  will  notice  that 
one  way  it  looks  a  dead  black,  whereas  in 
looking  through  it  from  the  reverse  end 
of  the  tube  you  notice  that  the  velvet  is 
quite  light  instead  of  being  black.  This 
latter  end  should  be  outward  from  the 
lens,  so  that  when  looking  through  from 
the  inside  of  the  camera  the  velvet  is 
quite  black. 
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There  are  few  fliings  which  the  pho- 
tographer is  so  reluctant  to  undertake 
.as  a  half  or  three-quarter  figure  pose  of 
.a  man.  If  you  look  over  the  work  dis- 
played at  any  studio,  you  will  find  that 
.the  portraits  of  men  are  almost  invariably 
** heads."  "You  can  do  nothing  with  a 
man  in  everyday  dress;  he  is  so  stiff  and 
ungraceful,"  is  the  explanation  generally 
offered  when  inquiry  is  made.  One  con- 
sequence of  this  want  of  courage  is  a 
lack  of  familiarity  with  the  masculine 
figure,  which,  naturally,  results  in  failure 
when  work  of  this  sort  has  to  be  made 
to  order.  The  amateur,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  his  simpler  and  more  direct 
methods,  knowing  nothing  of  that  fear 
of  the  public  which  restrains  the  pro- 
fessional worker  at  every  turn,  tries 
all  things,  including  figure  studies,  and 
hence  his  figiu*e  portraits  are,  as  a  rule, 
-acceptably  interesting.  I  would  like  to 
urge  professionals  to  give  more  attention 
to  this  neglected  field,  as  one  which 
affords  abundant  room  for  their  skill;  and 
I  will  be  glad,  indeed,  if  anything  in  these 
hints  will  encourage  my  co-workers 
under  the  skylight  to  attempt  the  figiu"e 
more  often  in  their  portraits  of » men. 
There  is  really  no  difficulty  about  the 
work  which  cannot  be  overcome  by 
observation  and  practice,  and,  assuming 
a  reasonable  knowledge  of  composition, 
no  branch  of  portraiture  is  more  fasci- 
nating than  the  treatment  of  the  figure. 

In  poses  of  men,  where  more  than  a 
mere  *'bust"  is  desired,  the  principal 
difficulty  is  to  secure  variety  and  natural- 
ness without  strain  or  affectation.  This 
is,  in  part,  due  to  the  severity  of  the  lines 
in  masculine  dress,  and  the  self-con- 
sciousness (with  its  accompanying  rigid- 
ity) of  the  average  man  when  he  faces  a 
camera.  These  conditions  being  con- 
stant, the  photographer  ^easily  falls  into 
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the  employment,  for  all  his  portraits  of 
men,  of  a  few  stereotyped  poses  which 
have  been  found  to  be  acceptable.  These 
stereotyped  arrangements,  which  are 
well  known,  are  the  things  most  of  all  to 
be  avoided,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
attempts  at  novel  or  fancy  poses  should 
be  shunned  with  equal  aversion.  Sim- 
plicity is  the  key  to  success.  In  por- 
traits of  men  we  want  character  and 
virility  rather  than  novelty  or  prettiness. 
If  we  have  strength  and  ease  we  can  dis- 
pense almost  with  grace.  If  grace  can 
be  combined  with  these,  so  much  the 
better;  but  the  dominating  qualities  ex- 
pressed in  the  pose  should  be  strength 
and  action,  as  befits  manhood.  If  we 
look  over  a  collection  of  portraits  by- 
modem  painters  (who  necessarily  give 
more  study  to  the  pose  than  the  photog- 
rapher has  time  for),  we  will  find  that  in 
their  portraits  of  men  they  rarely  attempt 
an3rtlung  beyond  the  simplest  pose. 
Usually  the  pyramidal  form  of  composi- 
tion is  adopted  as  most  expressive  of  sta- 
bility and  symmetry;  whatever  grace  the 
subject  may  possess  is  judiciously  em- 
phasized by  convexity  of  outline,  and 
long,  flowing  interior  lines;  the  rest  is 
accomplished  by  harmonious  lighting 
and  the  obtaining  of  a  characteristic 
expression  to  give  likeness. 

If  a  standing  three-quarter  or  full- 
figure  portrait  of  a  man  is  desired,  we 
must  seek,  first,  an  easy  attitude;  second, 
a  pleasing  variety  in  its  lines;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  a  graceful  disposition  of  the 
hands.  The  attitude  shoiild  be  charac- 
teristic; every  man  has  his  favorite 
poses,  which  he  takes  unconsciously 
when  he  feels  *'at  home"  in  any  place. 
Some  of  these  lack  grace,  and  the  en- 
deavor should  be  directed  to  finding 
which  of  the  natural  attitudes  of  the  man 
is  most  graceful.  ^This  can  most  easily 
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be  accomplished  by  allowing  the  subject 
to  move  about  the  room  at  his  leisure, 
when  his  manner  of  carriage  may  be 
observed.  It  is  folly  to  at  once  place  a 
man  in  this  or  that  predetermined  posi- 
tion and  "arrange"  him  to  suit  your  no- 
tion of  how  he  should  appear.  This  can 
only  result  in  awkwardness.  In  many  of 
the  portraits  we  see  of  men  it  is  obvious 
that  the  subject  has  been  made  to  take 
an  attitude  altogether  strange  to  him,  and 
naturalness  cannot  be  expected  under 
such  circumstances.  Another  very  im- 
portant point  in  the  disposition  of  the 
figure  is  to  see  that  the  subject  does  not 
rest  equally  on  both  feet — something 
which  is  wholly  incompatible  with  ease. 
Attention  to  this  will  not  only  secure  ease, 
but  also  give  a  greater  variety  of  line  to 
the  pose.  Speaking  generally,  old  men 
give  a  better  line  when  seated,  and  an 
easy-chair,  with  its  ample  flowing  lines, 
gives  to  such  subjects  the  graceful  dig- 
nity which  belongs  to  age.  Yoimger 
men,  especially  those  with  slight  figures, 
can  rarely  be  made  to  look  comfortable  or 
graceful  when  seated,  and,  still,  speaking 
generally,  such  subjects  are  best  handled 
on  their  feet. 

The  placing  and  arrangement  of  the 
hands  in  portraits  of  men  are  matters  of 
considerable  difl5culty.  The  first  care, 
since  they  catch  the  light  almost  equally 
with  the  face,  is  to  see  that  they  do  not 
appear  exactly  opposite  to  each  other,  or 
form  any  definite  geometrical  figure  in 
relation  to  the  face.  When  they  are 
brought  together  care  is  needed  to  secure 
a  pleasing  outline,  so  that  they  shall  not 
appear  awkward  in  shape.  Neither 
should  the  two  hands  be  separately  oc- 
cupied, as  this  would  draw  more  atten- 
tion than  they  should  otherwise  have  in 
a  portrait  and  create  confusion.  Some- 
times the  hands  are  so  placed  that,  even 
though  both  are  not  occupied,  each  at- 
tracts the  eye.  This  can  be  avoided  by 
subordinating  one  or  both  in  tone  or 
*' value." 


The  general  lines  of  the  pose  of  a  man 
should,  of  course,  suggest  animation,  but 
too  much  action  should  be  avoided. 
Remember  that  angles  suggest  action, 
unrest,  and  motion;  vertical  lines  sup- 
port; horizontal  lines,  or  long  horizontal 
curves  are  expressive  of  dignity  and  re- 
pose. An  excellent  method  of  studying 
the  disposition  of  the  masculine  figure  is 
a  lay  figure  of  small  size. 

The  supreme  interest  in  a  portrait  is 
likeness,  the  portrayal  of  personality. 
Our  first  care,  therefore,  must  be  to 
make  sure  that  the  attitude  or  disposi- 
tion of  the  figure  shall  accentuate  or 
harmonize  with  the  character  revealed 
in  the  face  of  the  subject.  The  photog- 
rapher labors  under  great  disadvantage 
in  this;  he  usually  sees  his  subject  for 
the  first  time  at  the  actual  time  of  sitting, 
and  there  is  little  opportunity  to  study 
what  is  characteristic.  With  the  ama- 
teur things  are  different;  his  subjects 
are  generally  people  with  whose  life  and 
manners  he  is  already  familiar  by  asso- 
ciation. Where  these  are  not  known,  it 
is  well  worth  while  to  delay  the  sitting  a 
few  moments,  and  by  conversation  or 
other  means  to  cause  the  subject  to  for- 
get the  work  of  the  moment  and  imcon- 
sciously  express  those  little  details  of 
manner  or  attitude  which  "make  the 
man."  It  is  evident  from  this  that  the 
pose  must  be  dictated  by  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  and  herein  we  get  our  first 
glimpse  of  those  principles  which,  to  my 
mind,  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  portrait — simplicity,  concentration  of 
interest,  and  subordination. 

As  to  the  various  forms  employed  in 
the  composition  of  the  figure,  I  am  not 
sure  whether  it  is  wise  to  say  much  about 
them  here.  The  reader  who  will  treat 
his  subject  with  the  aim  to  get  grace  of 
line  throughout  the  figure,  bearing  in 
mind  the  elementary  principles  which 
have  been  referred  to,  should  be  able  to 
get  a  pleasing  pose  without  working  for 
any  definite  form.     The  principal  forms 
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are,  however,  the  pyramid  or  triangle, 
which  may  be  inverted,  erect,  modified 
in  height  or  base  width;  the  circle, 
ellipse,  and  an  oval  figure  within  a 
rectangle.  Of  these  the  pryramid  is 
peculiarly  adapted  for  the  single  figure, 
and  has,  in  consequence,  been  overdone. 
The  ellipse  has  advantages  for  large 
groups,  while  the  oval  within  a  rectan- 
gular space  may  be  used  for  groups  of 
two  or  three  persons.  It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized,  however,  that  these 
forms  should  only  be  suggested  when 
employed,  and  that  their  too  close  fol- 
lowing in  the  contour  of  the  pose  gives 
stiffness  and  formality. 


Attention  should  also  be  given  to  the 
proportion  of  space  occupied  by  the 
figure  within  the  confines  of  the  picture, 
and  to  the  shape  formed  by  the  relation 
of  the  outline  at  various  points  to  the 
bounding  lines  of  the  picture.  Large 
areas  of  background  are  usually  to  be 
avoided  unless  isolation  of  the  figure  is 
intended  or  desirable.  Figures  which 
are  too  large  for  the  space  they  occupy 
are  unpleasant;  if  too  small,  the  effect 
is  stagey.  A  little  effort  will  enable  the 
operator  to  choose  both  the  place  and 
proportion  for  the  figure  needed  to  pro- 
duce the  most  pleasing  effect  in  the 
portrait. 
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The  manufacturers'  display  at  the  Na- 
tional, at  Milwaukee,  was  an  exception- 
ally good  one.  Every  prominent  firm 
was  well  represented,  and  some  very 
interesting  displays  were  shown.  The 
unusually  heavy  attendance  of  photog- 
raphers, and  the  orders  they  placed, 
directly  or  indirectly,  would  well  repay 
the  efforts  made. 

The  American  Photo.  Text-Book  Co., 
of  Scranton,  Pa.,  did  a  good  business 
with  its  up-to-the-minute  Cyclopcedic 
Library,  through  the  persuasive  powers 
of  Messrs.  J.  B.  Schriever,  J.  J.  Barclay, 
and  H.  S.  Colby. 

The  Ansco  Company,  of  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  had  a  splendid  selection  of  prints 
showihg  the  artistic  and  conmiercial  pos- 
sibilities of  their  Professional  Cyko  paper 
which  is  meeting  with  such  popularity. 
The  company  was  well  represented  by 
Messrs.  G.  W.  Topliff,  A.  C.  Lamotte, 
Chas.  H.  Anthony,  Frank  Leache,  G. 
Cubley,  W.  Mussen  Hearn,  and  White- 
man. 

Berlin  Aniline  Works,  New  York,  were 
represented  by  George  L.  Barrows.  The 
drawing  card  here  was  the  new  Agfa 


Book  ofFormukB,  which  is  much  in  de- 
mand. Copies  were  given  to  all  pho- 
tographers who  left  an  order  on  their 
dealer  for  Agfa  specialties. 

A.  M.  Collins  Company,  of  Phila- 
delphia, made  a  splendid  showing  of 
their  well-known  moimts,  and  were  rep- 
resented by  their  new  sales  manager, 
Howard  A.  Stone,  and  A.  K.  Boursault, 
advertising  manager  for  the  company. 

G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Co.,  of  St  Louis 
— as  usual  this  stand  was  one  of  the  busy 
spots  of  the  convention.  A  handshake 
with  "  Papa"  Cramer  is  one  of  the  things 
no  real  conventioner  would  think  of 
missing,  Mrs.  Cramer,  of  course,  sharing 
the  honors  with  "Papa."  R.  James 
Wallace,  of  the  Cramer  Research  Labor- 
atory, and  a  staff  of  demonstrators  were 
on  hand  attending  to  the  technical  and 
selling  departments. 

Burke  &  James,  of  Chicago,  repre- 
sented by  Henry  Burke  and  David 
James,  made  a  display  of  their  new 
rapid  printer  and  the  Injento  Lock 
Moulding. 

Defender  Photo  Supply  Co.,  of 
Rochester,  made  a  good  showing  with 
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Argo,  black  and  white  and  redeveloped 
sepia.  Their  new  "Triple  A'*  was  on 
exhibition  for  the  first  time  and  gained 
much  favorable  comment  for  its  strong 
resemblance  to  platinum  paper.  The 
company  was  represented  by  Frank  \N^- 
mot,  president  of  the  company;  R.  W. 
Palmer,  advertising  manager;  J.  Gal- 
lagher, of  New  York;  W.  Palmer,  of 
Pittsburg;  E.  Connor,  of  Cleveland; 
Vroom,  of  St.  Louis;  Ennis,  of  Boston; 
and  Dodge,  of  Chicago. 

Bausch  &  Lomb  did  not  make  a  dis- 
play Jthis  year,  contenting  themselves  by 
handing  out  a  very  handsome  souvenir — 
— a  handsome  portfolio  of  portraits 
made  by  their  Unar  lens,  splendidly 
printed  on  Artura  paper.  Mr.  Willis, 
of  the  Chicago  ofl&ce,  was  on  hand  to 
look  after  the  company's  interests. 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  as  usual, 
made  a  very  fine  showing  with  their  varied 
products.  The  Artura  display  included 
some  of  the  finest  work  ever  shown  at 
any  convention,  and  thought  by  many 
to  be  ahead  of  the  pictures  shown  in  the 
complimentary  section.  Angelo,  E.  B. 
Platinum,  and  Aristo  were,  of  course, 
well  to  the  front,  as  usual.  The  company 
was  well  represented  by  a  large  staff, 
headed  by  Messrs.  Noble,  L.  B.  Jones, 
and  Ames,  and  including  Harry  Fell  and 
"Joxie"  Collins. 

C.  P.  Goerz  American  Optical  Co., 
of  New  York,  showed  a  complete  line  of 
Goerz  specialties  and  some  unusual  pic- 
tures. The  Company  was  represented 
by  its  American  manager,  Mr.  Fred 
Schmid.  The  Goerz  souvenir,  a  fob 
with  a  Goerz  lens  as  the  dangler,  was 
much  in  request. 

Magnet  Photo.  Materials  Co.,  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  represented  by  C.  O.  Lovell, 
of  dry  plate  fame,  was  showing  a  new 
plate  that  has  been  introduced  for  arti- 
ficial light  work,  which  is  specially  inter- 
esting in  view  of  the  increasing  growth 
of  artificial  light  studios. 

Multispeed  Shutter  Co.,  of  New  York, 


made  a  good  impression  with  its  display 
of  instantaneous  flashlight  pictures.  Mr. 
Dietz,  inventor  of  the  Multispeed  shut- 
ter, was  on  hand  to  explain  its  many 
good  points  to  an  interested  crowd. 

George  Murphy,  Inc.,  of  New  York, 
had  a  general  display  of  photographic 
specialties,  not  forgetting  the  celebrated 
Ross  Lens,  in  charge  of  J.  G. 
Lavender. 

The  Seneca  Camera  Mfg.  Co.,  of 
Rochester,  had  a  fine  show  of  hand  and 
studio  cameras  that  attracted  consider- 
able attention.  President  Goddard  and 
Secretary  Frank  K.  Townsend  were  in 

charge. 

The  Taylor-Hobson  Co.,  of  New 
York,  represented  by  Messrs.  Kelsey  and 
Remington,  were  displaying  the  Cooke 
lens  to  great  advantage.  The  hand- 
some souvenir  handed  out  by  this  com- 
pany was  a  fine  view  of  the  world's  high- 
est tower — ^the  Metropolitan  Tower,  of 
New  York.  . 

Sweet,  Wallach  &  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
had  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  dis- 
plays of  lenses  ever  shown  in  this  coun- 
try.   Almost  every  make  of  lens  was  on 

view. 

WoUensak  Optical  Co.,  of  Rochester, 
made  a  display  of  photographic  prints  of 
celebrities  made  by  some  of  the  leading 
photographers  of  the  country,  and  dem- 
onstrating the  good  qualities  of  the 
Vitex,  Velostigmat,  Series  A,  and  the 
Versar.  The  company  was  represented 
by  General  Manager  H.  C.  Gorton, 
assisted  by  L.  W.  Weil,  and  lens  expert, 
J.  G.  Magm. 

An  Amidol  Developer  which  Gives 
Strong  Contrast.— The  following  is  rec- 
ommended as  giving  very  strong  contrast, 
and  will  interest  those  who  like  amidol : 

Water 10  oz. 

Amidol       .......  24  gr. 

Anhydrous  sodium  sulphite  -     .  80  gr. 

Sodium  bisulphite  solution    .     .  i  oz. 

Potassium  bromide    ....  20  gr. 

Especially  suitable  for  bromide  paper. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


With  Other  Photographers.  By  Ry- 
LAND  W.  Phillips.  Rochester:  East- 
man Kodak  Co.,  1910.    Price,  $2.50. 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  has 
provided  a  sumptuous  setting  for  Ryland 
W.  Phillips'  well-known  and  popular 
lecture.  With  Other  Photographers,  The 
book  is  in  the  nature  of  a  personally  con- 
ducted tour  to  the  studios  of  famous  pho- 
tographers. The  great  advantage  of  the 
book  is  that  each  studio  is  represented 
by  three  or  more  illustrations.  No.  i 
shows  the  position  of  the  sitter  under 
the  light,  position  of  the  camera,  back- 
ground, screens,  etc. ;  Plate  No.  2  shows 
a  straight  print  from  the  unretouched 
negative;  then  No.  3 — a  large  plate — 
shows  the  finished  product  as  delivered 
by  the  studio.  It  is  a  method  that  leaves 
little  to  the  imagination.  The  following 
studios  are  illustrated  in  the  order  here 
given:  A.  F.  Bradley,  New  York  (six 
plates);  Mary  Camell,  Philadelphia 
(S  plates);  E.  B.  Core,  New  York  (2 
plates);  E.  E.  Doty,  Belding,  Mich.  (4 
plates);  Rudolph  Diihrkoop,  Hamburg 
(3  plates) ;  Geo.  Edmondson,  Cleveland 
(3  plates);  W.  S.  Ellis,  Philadelphia  (3 
plates);  J.  H.  Garo,  Boston  (3  plates); 
E.  Goldensky,  Philadelphia  (6  plates); 
Clarence  Hayes,  Detroit,  Mich.  (3 
plates);  Dudley  Hoyt,  New  York  (6 
plates);  Belle  Johnson,  Monroe  City, 
Mo.  (6  plates — cats);  Frances  Benjamin 
Johnston,  Washington,  D.  C.  (5  plates); 
Knaffl  Brothers,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  (3 
plates);  L.  M.  Koehne,  Chicago,  111. 
(3  plates);  Chas.  L.  Lewis,  Toledo  (3 
plates);  Pirie  MacDonald,  New  York 
(2  plates);  Mary  E.  McGarvey,  Belle- 
fonte,  Penna.  (3  plates);  J.  E.  Mock, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  (3  plates);  M.  B.  Par- 
kinson, Boston,  Mass.  (3  plates);  Ry- 
land W.  Phillips,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (4 
plates);  Mrs.  S.  T.  Price,  Philadelphia, 
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Pa.  (4  plates) ;  Blanche  Reinecke,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.  (6  plates);  D.  D.  Spell- 
man,  Detroit,  Mich.  (4  plates) ;  and  Will 
H.  Towles,  Washington,  D.  C.  (6 
plates). 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  generous^ 
number  of  plates,  and  when  it  is  added 
that  the  illustrations  are  printed  from 
splendid  half-tone  blocks,  on  rich  india- 
tint  plate  paper,  some  idea  of  the  rich 
quality  of  the  book  can  be  gathered. 
Mr.  Phillips  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  his  book  published  by  the  Kodak 
Company.  It  is  a  splendid  piece  of 
bookmaking,  and  of  absorbing  interest 
to  every  professional  photographer. 

The  price  of  the  book  is  $2.50,  and 
can  be  had  from  any  dealer  or  direct 
from  this  office,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
price. 


The  Photographic  Annual,  1910-11: 
Incorporating  the  Figures,  Facts,  and 
Formulae  of  Photography.  Ekiited  by 
E.  J.  Wall,  F.R.P.S.  Sixth  Edition; 
largely  rewritten  and  revised  to  June, 
1910.  287  pages.  Paper  covers,  50 
cents,  postage  8  cents;  Cloth  bound, 
$1.00,  postage  10  cents.  New  York: 
Tennant  &  Ward. 

We  note  several  changes  in  the  new 
edition  of  this  popular  Annual,  just 
received.  The  "Figures,  Facts,  and 
Formulae"  section  has  been  thoroughly 
revised,  and  all  obsolete  or  superfluous 
formulae  excised,  by  which  this  section 
has  been  compressed  into  two-thirds  of 
the  space  it  formerly  occupied.  This 
has  given  room  for  interesting  new 
features  in  the  shape  of  three  detailed 
monographs  on  "Screen-plate  Color 
Photography  (Autochrome,  Onmicolore, 
Thames  and  Aurora  Methods) ;  "  Stereo- 
scopic Photography;''  and  "Notes  on 
Development."    The  treatment  of  these 
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subjects  is  comprehensive,  with  all  the 
latest  formulae  and  developments.  The 
useful "  Glossary  of  Photographic  Names 


and  Terms/'  is  retained,  with  a  List 
of  American  and  British  Patents  issued 
in  1909. 


TRADE  NOTES. 


WrrH  the  first  touch  of  frost  in  the  air  the  foliage 
will  begin  to  take  on  its  magnificent  autumnal  glow 
of  color  and  the  photographer  will  wish  for  a  plate 
that  would  reproduce  nature's  coloring.  With 
color  screens  and  special  color  plates  much  of  the 
color-value  effects  can  be  retained  in  the  picture. 
The  simplest  and  most  effective  ochochromatic 
plate  we  know  is  the  Imperial  Non-Filter  Plate, 
manufactured  by  the  Imperial  Dry  Plate  Co.,  of 
London,  England,  and  for  which  G.  Gennert, 
New  York,  is  sole  American  asent.  As  indicated 
by  <he  name,  this  plate  is  used  without  a  filter  or 
screen,  so  that  it  is  unusually  rapid  and  also  highly 
sensitized  to  the  greens  and  yellows.  It  is  spe- 
cially suited  to  foliage,  and  splended  results  can 
be  obtained. 


The  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  Multi- 
speed  Shutter  Co.,  New  York,  speaks  very 
highly  for  the  reliability  of  the  Multispeed  Shutter 
under  trying  conditions: 

Gentlemen:  I  just  returned  from  the  first  South 
American  cruise  made  by  the  S.  S.  "Blucher," 
of  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  and  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  stating  the  experience  that  I  had  on  this 
trip,  which  includes  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  Los 
Andes,  and  the  tropical  countries  as  weU. 

The  changing  of  temperature  was  noticeable 
every  few  hours,  especially  in  the  Straits  of  Ma- 

rillan  and  Los  Andes,  and  in  taking  my  pictures 
found  that  other  shutters  that  I  had  with  me,  if 
they  were  set,  say,  for  instance,  for  a  snapshot,  or 
one-fifth  part  of  a  second,  they  would  sometimes 
give  me  as  much  as  seventy-fifth  part  of  a  second, 
and  vice  fersa^  whereby  I  had  to  keep  close  watch 
and  practically  judge  the  time  by  looking  first  at 
the  snap  of  the  blades.  Now,  it  may  be  of  use 
to  you  to  know  that  my  Multispeed  Shutter  has 
never  changed  the  speed  that  was  meant  and  set 
for,  no  matter  how  different  the  temperature  would 
be  at  any  time. 

Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)  F.  H.  de  Stefano. 

(Formeriy  with  N.  K.  Herald,) 

A  Catalogue  of  Cooke  A  nastigmals  for  Fine  Pho- 
tography, with  Helps  to  Photographers,  is  the  title 
of  the  latest  and  most  interesting  catalogue  yet 
issued  by  the  enterprising  Taylor-Hobson  Co., 
New  York,  manufacturers  of  the  well-known  Cooke 
lens.  The  keynote  of  this  catalogue  is  its  sim- 
plicity. One  page  to  a  lens,  and  each  lens  fully 
described  as  to  the  work  it  is  best  adapted  to  do, 
with  sixes,  prices,  etc.,  all  at  a  glance.  The  ques- 
tion, '*What  is  an  anastigmat^"  is  answered,  and 
full  instructions  are  given  for  testing  a  lens.  A 
new  Cooke  lens,  the  Cooke  Primo-plane  lens, 
Series  Vila,  F./6.5,  for  extreme  wide-angle  work 


of  all  kinds,  is  listed  for  the  first  time.  Beautifully 
printed,  it  is  altogether  an  interesting  piece  of  busi- 
ness literature.     Copies  can  be  had  on  request. 

The  G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Co.,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  is  to  be  commended  for  the  efforts  they 
are  making  to  give  the  practical  photographer 
the  principles  that  govern  the  use  of  the  isochro- 
matic  filter  and  plate.  In  this  connection  they 
have  just  issued  from  their  research  laboratory 
a  booklet,  entitled,  Isochromatic  Landscape  Pho- 
tography. A  valuable  section  of  the  book  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  questions  and  answers,  from 
which  can  be  gathered  much  useful  information 
on  color  photography.  The  illustrations  include 
a  series  of  views  showing  the  effects  obtained 
with  and  without  the  aid  of  isos  filters  and  isochro- 
matic plates.  An  altogether  invaluable  book  to 
the  man  who  wants  to  render  colored  objects  as 
correctly  as  it  is  possible  to  render  them  in  mono- 
chrome. The  Cramer  Co.  will  be  glad  to  mail 
copies  on  request. 

WiLHELM  Knapp,  of  Halle,  Germany,  has  just 
issued  a  book  on  the  reflex  camera,  that  goes  into 
the  subject  very  thoroughly,  illustrating  and  de- 
scribing almost  every  reflex  camera  on  the  market. 
As  showing  the  vogue  of  this  camera,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  of  the  manufacturers  listed  there 
are  sixteen  from  Germany,  fourteen  from  England, 
and  three  from  the  United  States.  The  book  is 
printed  in  German,  and  the  price  is  2)  marks. 

The  C.  P.  GoERz  American  Optical  Co.  report 
a  very  satisfactory  and  encouraging  sale  of  their 
high-grade  Anastigmats  and  Cameras.  The  vol- 
imie  of  business  handled  by  them  this  summer  far 
exceeds  that  of  the  same  period  in  the  past  few 
years,  and  they  look  forward  to  a  correspondincj 
heavy  demand  for  their  goods  during  the  coming 
fall  and  winter  months. 

Notwithstanding  the  increased  volume  of  busi- 
ness the  firm  has  arranged  that  all  of  their  em- 
ployees receive  the  customary  vacation  with  full 
pay,  because  the  management  feels  that  all  the 
employees,  the  clerical  as  well  as  the  factory  staff 
— all  who  have  helped  to  a  successful  result — 
should  have  a  chance  for  enjoyment  and  recrea- 
tion. 

At  the  present  time  the  optical  department  is 
away,  and  up)on  the  return  of  this  force  the  me- 
chanical department  will  lay  their  tools  aside  to 
visit  green  hills  and  shady  nooks,  or  to  the  seashore, 
wherever  their  inclination  draws  them. 

Between  times  the  clerical  and  supervising  staff 
run  off  on  a  hunt  for  recreation,  as  it,  of  course, 
will  not  be  possible  to  close  the  office  for  any 
length  of  time. 
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The  juiy  of  award  for  the  Kodak  Advertising 
CompetitioD,  which  closes  October  i,  will  consist 
of  the  following:  Robert  Frothin^am,  advertising 
manager  of  Everybody* s  Magasme  and  the  Bui' 
terick  Trio;  Geo.  H.  Hazen,  advertising  director 
of  Century  Magazine;  Walter  R.  Hine,  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  Frank  Seaman,  Incor- 
porated, Advertising  Makers;  F.  R.  Barrows,  ex- 
president  of  the  Photographers'  Association  of 
America;  Geo.  W.  Harris,  of  Harris  &  Ewing, 
president  of  the  Photographers'  Association  of 
America. 

Make  a  note  of  the  closing  date.  If  you  have 
cot  already  sent  in  your  prints,  do  not  delay.  The 
prizes  are  generous  and  every  man's  chance  is 
•equal.  A  simple  idea,  simply  expressed,  has  as 
•good  a  chance,  or  better,  than  an  daborate  one. 

Mr.  John  Jacob  Bausch,  head  and  founder  of 
the  famous  optical  house  of  Bausch  &  Lomb,  has 
just  celebrated  his  eightieth  birthday  by  donating 
$10,000  to  the  fund  created  by  Mr.  Henry  Bausch 
for  the  aid  and  relief  of  such  employees  and  their 
€amilies  as  may  be  in  need.  Surely  a  splendid  way 
to  celebrate  a  birthday. 

To  show  their  appreciation  of  Mr.  Bausch,  the 
1900  employees  of  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Co., 
through  a  delegation,  presented  him  with  a  solid 
silver  dgar  box,  or  humidor,  18  inches  long  and 
12  inches  high,  made  by  Gorham,  a  fac  simile  in 
miniature  of  the  factory  in  1865.  It  was  a  simple, 
•one-story  structure,  rectangular  in  shape,  with  a 
gable  roof  and  two  chimneys.  This  lent  itself 
admirably  to  the  purpose  of  reproduction.  The 
roof  forms  the  cover  of  the  humidor;  one  chimney 
serves  as  a  cigar-cutter  and  the  other  as  a  lighter. 
Over  one  of  the  two  doors  is  the  sign:  "  Bau^  & 
Lomb,  Optical  Institute"  as  the  company  at  that 
time  called  itself. 

The  inside  of  the  cover  bears  a  representation 
•of  the  present  plant  and  the  following  inscription: 

"Presented  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Bausch 

BY  THE  Employees  of  the 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

TO  Commemorate 

The  Eightieth  Anniversary  of  His  Birth 

July  25TB,  1910." 
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Mr.  Bausch  responded  feelingly,  recalling  inci- 
dents connected  with  the  little  old  building  and  the 
early  days  of  his  career. 

By  hj^  benefactions  and  his  considerate  treat- 
ment of  his  employees,  Mr.  Bausch  has  always 
enjoyed  the  most  cordial  and  mutually  helpful  re- 
lations with  them.  On  the  anniversaries  of  both 
his  sixty-fifth  and  seventy-fifth  birthdays  he  gave 
to  each  employee  a  week's  extra  pay  in  appreciation 
of  their  loyalty,  and  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  company  he  celebrated  it  by 
reducing  the  number  of  hours  of  a  day's  work  in 
the  shops  of  the  company  from  10  to  9,  continuing 
wages  at  the  same  figures.  He  is  also  a  large  con- 
tributor to  a  fund  which  is  maintained  by  the 
Bausch  and  Lomb  families  connected  with  the 
plant  for  taking  care  of  emplojrees  in  need  of  spe- 
cial cases  that  do  not  come  within  the  constitu- 
tional rights  and  duties  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Asso- 
ciation, which  is  maintained  by  the  compjany  and 
the  employees.  Moreover,  he  and  Captain  Lomb 
privately  and  the  company  established  in  1900  a 
fund  to  assist  in  providii^  a  comfortable  future 
for  employees  who  have  been  in  the  service  of  the 
company  many  years.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  pension 
fund. 

Mr.  Bausch  has  been  president  of  Mechanics 
Savings  Bank  for  several  years,  and  has  long  been 
its  oldest  director.  He  also  belongs  to  numerous 
organizations  for  the  promotion  of  public  welfare  in 
various  directions. 


We  note  that  the  Photographers'  Association  of 
America  has  for  disposal  a  few  copies  of  their  1910 
Annual t  at  $1.00  per  copy,  plus  fourteen  cents 
postage.  This  is  surely  Uie  biggest  bargain  ever 
offered  to  photographers.  The  Annual  usls  been 
justly  described  by  all  who  have  seen  it  to  be  by 
far  the  best  Annual  ever  issued  by  the  P.  A.  of  A., 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Abel,  who  arranged  and  edited  it, 
is  entitled  to  all  the  praise  the  book  has  won  ios 
him.  The  frontispiece  in  this  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine is  one  of  die  twenty-ei^t  beautiful  plates 
which  illustrate  the  book.  Send  your  check  to  L. 
A.  Dozer,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  and  secure  a  copy.  You 
will  never  g^t  a  bigger  dollar's  worth. 
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THE  COPYRIGHT  LEAGUE. 


After  many  years  of  hard  fighting 
by  a  small  band  of  determined  members 
of  the  Photographers'  Copyright  League 
of  America,  a  fair  measure  of  protection 
was  given  the  photographers  by  the 
Copyright  Law  of  1909.  This  matter 
of  simple  justice  to  the  photographer 
and  his  work  was  only  won  after  a  very 
strenuous  fight. 

But  for  the  Photographers'  Copyright 
League  of  America  the  photographers 
of  America  would  have  secured  little  if 
any  protection  from  the  Copyright  Law 
of  1909.  Very  few  photographers  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  they  owe  to  the 
League  whatever  protection  they  have 
for  their  work,  through  the  operation  of 
the  new  Copyright  Law. 

Many  photographers  who  responded 
to  an  appeal  by  the  League  for  a  fund 
to  secure  just  protection  by  the  new  law 
were  surprised  to  receive  a  check  from 
the  Copyright  League  for  their  propor- 
tional share  of  the  imused  balance  of 
this  special  fund.  It  was  felt  by  many 
that  a  Copyright  League  to  be  of  service 
to  its  members  could  use  to  advantage 
any  xmexpended  balances.  As  the  fund 
was  raised  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
a  new  Cop3night  Law,  the  bill  having 
become  law  on  March  4,  1909,  it  was 


decided  by  the  ofl5cers  of  the  League  to 
return  the  imused  balance  to  the  donors 
pro  rata. 

Just  as  the  American  photographer 
needs  the  backing  of  the  League,  so 
does  the  League,  to  be  of  the  greatest 
service  to  the  greatest  number,  need  a 
very  largely  increased  national  member- 
ship. 

We  would  strongly  recommend  every 
photographer  to  read  Mr.  S.  L.  Stein's 
letter  on  the  need  of  a  strong  Copyright 
League,  printed  below.  It  is  full  of 
practical  suggestions.  The  need  of  a 
strong  League  is  apparent;  it  can  only 
be  made  strong  by  numbers.  If  you  are 
not  a  member  it  is  your  duty  to  yourself 
and  your  profession  to  become  one.  A 
New  York  photographer  recently  re- 
marked to  us  that  the  Copyright  Law 
did  not  mean  an)rthing  to  the  photog- 
rapher. He  had  had  his  copyrighted 
pictures  used  by  the  magazines  and 
newspapers  without  as  much  as  a  re- 
quest to  use  or  oflfer  of  payment  for  their 
use.  This  will  continue  just  as  long  as 
the  photographer  is  content  to  sit  still 
and  let  the  big  fellow  fleece  him.  A 
member  of  the  Copyright  League  with 
an  aggressive  and  competent  Copyright 
coimsel  at  his  call,  would  be  in  a  posi- 
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tion  to  see   that   his   rights   were  not 
invaded. 

You  can  secure  full  membership,  with 
all  its  privileges,  in  the  Photographers' 
Copyright  League  of  America  for  a  very 
modest  fee.  You  secure  protection  for 
your  own  work  and  at  the  same  time 


help  every  other  photographer.  That 
you  have  never  copyrighted  a  picture  is 
no  excuse  for  not  joining  the  League. 
You  may  need  copyright  protection  to- 
morrow, and  you  should  do  your  share 
toward  conserving  the  law  for  full  pho- 
tographic protection. 


THE  COPYRIGHT  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA.    A  LETTER  FROM 

S.  L.  STEIN,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


[We  commend  the  following  letter  of 
Mr.  S.  L.  Stein  to  the  earnest  considera- 
tion of  every  professional  photographer. 
A  strong  Copyright  League  is  badly 
needed.  This  letter  shows  how  to  get 
one.— Ed.  W.  P.  M.] 

Milwaukee,  September  9,  19 10. 

Mr.  Joseph  Byron,  Treasurer^  Mar- 
bridge  BuHdingy  New  York. 

Dear  Mr.  Byron  :  I  inclose  you  New 
York  drafts  of  $8.90,  $3.90  of  which  is 
for  bill  for  copyright  form  books,  which 
please  receipt  and  return  to  me.  The 
$5.00  is  for  a  year's  dues  in  the 
League. 

Beyond  all  question,  from  my  point 
of  view,  the  League  can  only  attain  its 
fullest  value  on  the  basis  of  a  large 
and  representative  national  membership. 
Many  members  mean  weight  and  in- 
fluence; moreover,  a  big  membership 
means  a  solid  financial  backing.  We 
need  both.  With  them  the  League  may 
be  a  power;  without  them  it  is  a  little 
more  than  a  nullity.  Now  comes  the 
question,  How  are  we  to  attain  that 
desirable  result? 

The  League  should  have  an  assured 
income  of  at  least  $5,000  a  year.  Two 
of  the  important  measures  it  would 
make  possible  being  (a)  the  employ- 
ment of  a  Secretary,  who  should  devote 
his  entire  time  and  energy  to  the  vo- 
luminous League  correspondence  and 
the  cognate  duties  that  would  inevitably 


accrue;  (b)  retaining  the  service  of  a 
competent  copyright  counsel,  to  whom 
all  legal  questions  could  be  referred 
without  charge  to  the  individual  mem- 
bers. Now,  if  the  minimum  annual 
dues  are  fixed  at  $1.00,  a  member  roll 
of  2500  gives  us  a  fair  start  toward  the 
end  we  are  aiming  at.  It  is  imderstood, 
of  course,  that  any  increased  amount  of 
dues  is  purely  optional  with  any  mem- 
ber. But,  on  a  $1.00  basis,  the  revenue 
of  such  a  member  roll  falls  far  short  of 
what  is  needed,  and  makes  it  necessary 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  a  call  for 
extta  contributions  from  those  who 
most  earnestly  appreciate  the  task  by 
which  the  League  is  confronted. 

This  plan,  being  dependent  upon 
certain  conditions,  is  not  a  satisfactory 
one,  and  it  puts  the  League  in  the  posi- 
tion of  "passing  the  hat  round"  in  a 
fashion  that  might  not  be  hurtful  to  the 
feelings  of  a  professional  beggar,  but  is 
certainly  not  befitting  the  dignity  of  an 
important  and  self-respecting  organi- 
zation. 

What  is  wanted — and  needed — is  a 
stable  and  assured  revenue.  Might  it 
not  be  practicable  to  ensure  it  by  a  plan 
of  graduated  dues?  It  is  only  fair,  any- 
way, that  they  who  derive  the  greatest 
benefit  from  the  work  of  the  League 
should  be  the  most  liberal  contributors 
to  its  support. 

Most  of  them  are  already,  and  I  feel 
little  doubt  that  many  of  them  would 
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engage  to  contribute  dues  ranging  from 
$5.00  to  $10.00  a  year  until  such  time  as 
the  increased  member  roll  of  the  League 
would  bring  in  sufficient  single  annual 
dollars  to  insure  a  good  working  capital. 
As  a  means  of  obtaining  the  desired 
wider  interest  and  support,  I  would 
suggest  that  each  State  organization 
take  up  the  matter  and  join  the  League 
in  a  body.    The  trade  magazines  also 


should  be  interested  and  urged  to  boost 
the  League  and  keep  its  work  and  aims 
in  prominent  evidence.  They  should  be 
supplied  with  frequent  items  and  articles 
on  League  matters,  lists  of  members, 
copyright  legislation,  etc. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  League's 
successful  future,  believe  me, 

Cordially  yours, 

S.  L.  Stein. 


THE  FIRST  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  FEDERATION  OF  WOMEN 

PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


The  first  annual  meeting  and  exhi- 
bition of  the  associated  women  photog- 
raphers of  the  country  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  all  as  an  imqualified  suc- 
cess. The  attendance  was  good  and 
many  new  members  were  added.  The 
exhibition  was  a  matter  of  pride  to  the 
Federation  and  of  sincere  congratula- 
tions from  the  members  of  the  National 
Association.  The  talk  and  criticisms  by 
Miss  Lena  McCauley  was  interesting  and 
helpful  to  those  who  were  eager  to  benefit 
by  expert  opinion  and  advice.  Best  of 
all,  however,  the  spirit  of  good-fellowship 
and  professional  respect,  the  stimulation 
of  common  interest  and  of  new  ideas 
which  the  meeting  fostered,  paved  the 
way  to  greater  accomplishments. 

Every  woman  exhibitor  cannot  but 
feel  strengthened  by  her  part  in  this 
epoch-making  occasion,  and  the  Fed- 
eration appreciates  most  heartily  the 
cooperation  of  its  members. 

The  prints  were  shown  arranged  on 
A-shaped  easels,  of  about  3x4  feet, 
which  were  covered  with  green  denim. 
The  photographs  were  unmounted  with 
12  X  16  glass  covers,  the  denim  edge 
furnishing  an  agreeable  framework. 
The  easels  were  well  lighted  and  the 
appearance  of  the  exhibition  was  much 
commended. 

Four   classes   of   photography    were 


represented:  Pictorial  (includmg  land- 
scapes), studio  portraiture,  home  por- 
traitiu*e  (which  showed  generally  a  strong 
decorative  tendency),  and  animals.  One 
interesting  point  developed  was  that  few 
women  specialized  on  animals  in  action, 
and,  while  most  work  of  this  class  is 
perhaps  too  arduous  for  the  average 
woman,  the  smaller  pets  afford  a  fasci- 
nating and  almost  unoccupied  field  for 
study. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  which  was 
held  Thursday,  July  16,  the  following 
resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Pho- 
tographers^ Association  of  America y 
Greetings: 

Whereas,  During  the  year  past,  the 
Photographers*  Association  of  America 
has  acted  as  sponsor  for  the  Women's 
Federation;  and, 

WhereaSy  During  this  time,  they  have 
extended  financial  as  well  as  hearty  sup- 
port and  good  wishes  for  the  success  of 
the  organization;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  our  thanks  and  deep- 
est appreciation  be  extended  to  the  mem- 
bers and  officers  of  the  Photographers' 
Association  of  America;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved^  That  a  special  vote  of 
thanks  be  extended  its  officers,  who 
have  had  our  interests  so  much  at  heart 
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and  have  been  ever  ready  to  aid  us  in 
every  way;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  because  of  the  kindly 
interest  and  helpful  cooperation  of  these 
men,  our  first  year  of  the  Women's  Fed- 
eration owes  its  success;  fiu*ther,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be 
spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this  meeting 
and  a  set  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  P.  A.  of  A. 

M.  EsTELLE  Jenkins, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

It  was  also  imanimously  resolved  that 
the  warmest  thanks  of  the  Federation 
be  extended  to  Messrs.  Harry  Fell  and 
J.  M.  Bandtel  for  their  imvarying  and 
generous  interest  and  their  valuable 
practical  assistance. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as 
follows: 

President,  Mary  Camell,  1314  Chest- 
nut Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Vice- 
President,  Miss  Belle  Johnson,  Monroe 
City,  Mo. ;  Second  Vice-President,  Miss 
Bessie  Meiser,  in  North  Ninth  Street, 
Richmond,  Ind.;  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, Miss  Maybelle  Goodlander,  409 
East  Main  Street,  Muncie,  Ind.;  Chair- 
men of  Sections:  New  England,  Miss  M. 
J.  Hall,  1330  Beacon  Street,  Brookline, 
Mass.;  Eastern,  Miss  Katherine  Jamie- 
son,  126  South  Highland  Avenue,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.;  Middle  East,  Miss  Bessie 
Meiser;  Middle  West,  Miss  Mary 
Miller,  Mattoon,  III;  Southwest,  Miss 
Blanche  Reineke,  8  East  Eleventh 
Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Northern, 
Miss  Bessie  Thomas,  Sheldon,  la.; 
Pacific  Slope,  Miss  A.  H.  Thompson, 
253  WTiitney  Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Kasebier,  of  New 
York,  and  Miss  Estelle  Jenkins,  of  Chi- 
cago, to  the  great  regret  of  the  Federa- 
tion, were  obliged  to  withdraw  from 
office  because  of  ill-health. 

First  in  the  plans  for  the  new  year 
comes  a  doubled  membership  list,  to  which 
every  woman  in  the  Federation  is  urged 


to  contribute  by  bringing  into  the  ranks 
at  least  one  fellow-worker.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  growing  hst  will  include  the 
women  who  are  engaged  in  illustrative, 
scientific,  and  commercial  lines,  as  well 
as  the  departments  already  represented, 
that  next  year's  exhibition  may  fulty 
cover  the  entire  range  of  women's  work 
in  photography.  The  Chairman  of 
each  Section  and  individual  workers  are 
considering  practical  methods  of  bring- 
ing together  the  women  of  any  special 
section  or  locality  for  social  intercourse, 
study  and  business  cooperation. 

The  popular  *Xircle,"  improved  in 
several  particulars,  will  again  stretch  its 
magic  ring  from  studio  to  studio.  It 
will  be  managed  by  Miss  Belle  Johnson, 
of  Monroe  City,  Mo.,  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

As  a  Federation  and  as  individuals 
we  are  looking  forward  to  a  successful 
season.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
what  is  ** success?"  It  is  not  the  fat 
bank  account  for  which  we  are  working, 
though  good  work  never  fails  to  com- 
mand its  price,  nor  are  we  striving  to 
please  our  sitters  with  an  eye  only  to 
that  bank  account;  but  above  and  be- 
yond all,  we  should  cherish  the  idea  and 
the  hope  that  we  may  put  into  our  work 
something  imperishable,  whether  it  be 
the  portrait  of  a  winsome  child,  of  rev- 
erend age,  of  the  wise  or  beautiful  face, 
or  of  an  exquisite  moment  in  sky  or 
field.  Even  in  less  poetic  channels,  the 
accurate  transcript  of  some  matter  of 
intense  human  usefulness  is  worth  while. 
We  should  strive  to  embody  something 
of  living,  permanent  value;  something 
to  outlast  ourselves  and  our  ambiticxis. 
If  we  do  this,  even  in  a  small  measure, 
we  have  found  a  success  greater  than 
moneyed  wealth. 

The  Women's  Federation  needs  as 
members  every  woman  photographer. 
Every  woman  photographer  needs,  vi- 
tally, the  Women's  Federation.  By 
giving  little,  you  will  gain  much;  a  little 
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time,  a  little  work,  a  little  money,  is  all 
the  investment  needed.  Last  year  we 
could  only  hope  and  promise.  Now  we 
know — ^that  the  Federation  can  help 
women  to  gain  and  maintain  their 
proper  place  in  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional world;  that  the  facilities 
afiEorded  by  the  Federation  can  and  will 
raise  the  standard  of  its  members'  pic- 
torial productions;  that  the  associa- 
tions and  friendships  formed,  the  inter- 
change of  ideas  among  the  members,  are 
a  help  and  value  not  easily  calculated; 
that  the  knowledge  gained  by  the  indi- 
vidual member  from  comparing  her 
work  with  that  done  by  other  women  is 
a  spur  and  incentive  all  through  the 
year;  that  the  interchange  of  prints 
among  members  is  another  important 
and  valuable  opportimity  for  comparison 
and  criticism;  and  also  that  the  nearly 
three  hundred  prints  shown  at  Milwau- 
kee proved  what  some  believed,  but  none 
knew,  that  the  best  of  our  work  was 
equal  in  artistic  conception,  technical 
handling,  and  competent  execution  to 
any  shown. 


Our  plans  for  191 1  are  more  ambitious 
than  ever: 

Twice  as  many  members; 
Twice  as  large  an  exhibit,  and 
Twice  as  good. 

To  achieve  this  we  must  have  the 
earnest  help  of  every  member.  All  who 
know  women  who  are  eligible  as  mem- 
bers, but  who  are  not  members,  must 
urge  them  to  join.  Explain  to  them  the 
hope  and  advantages  of  the  Federation, 
and  send  their  names  to  your  officers,  so 
that  they  may  be  officially  urged.  If 
you  are  a  member  of  the  Circle,  forward 
your  print  promptly  to  the  next  member. 
If  you  do  not,  you  will  be  fined,  as  you 
will  see  by  the  slip  attached  to  the  print. 

Finally,  remember  that  but  little  was 
expected  of  us  in  1910,  and  that  we  so 
far  exceeded  their  expectations  and  our 
own  fondest  hopes,  that  much  will  be 
expected  of  us  next  year,  and  that  it  is 
only  by  the  continued  interest  and  ear- 
nest endeavors  of  all  our  members  that 
we  can  fulfil  these  expectations. 

Belle  Johnson, 

Vice-President. 


BUSINESS  GETTING. 


BY   CHARLES   L.   LEWIS. 


"There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  goodly 
nimiber  of  talks  could  be  given  on  the 
subject  of  business  getting  from  the 
viewpoint  of  a  photographer,  and  that 
each  might  cover  the  subject  in  a  manner 
distinct  and  peculiar  to  itself.  Many 
men  are  of  many  minds  and  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  fortune  and  success,  else 
everyone  would  be  wending  his  way  upon 
it,  to  the  confusion  and  detriment  of  all 
travellers. 

"  The  personal  equation  enters  largely 
into  the  explanation  of  the  success  of 
men  in  the  various  fields  of  endeavor. 
Some    photographers   who   know   not. 


are  no  doubt  doing  a  lively  business 
with  a  clientele  that  knows  not,  and 
are  counted  as  successful,  and  yet  their 
methods  of  doing  business  could  in  no- 
wise be  set  down  as  a  bright  and  shining 
rule,  to  be  followed  by  other  men  of 
entirely  different  quality  of  brains  and 
ability.  The  man  who  will  thrive  in 
one  community  may  starve  in  another, 
and  so  it  is,  there  must  be  different 
methods  for  different  men,  for  different 
localities,  and  for  different  publics. 

"The  small  town  man  may  have  to 
cater  alike  to  rich  and  poor,  the  culti- 
vated and  the  ignorant,  the  artistic  and 
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the  great  army  of  those  endowed  with 
exceeding  poor  taste.  A  man  so  situated 
must  be  possessed  with  an  acrobatic 
mind  to  be  able  to  cover  even  the  small 
field  before  him.  In  large  communities 
there  are  large  enough  classes  of  citizens 
in  each  category  to  allow  photographic 
workers  to  specialize. 

"The  doctor  in  a  small  town  must  be 
a  general  practitioner;  in  the  large 
communities  he  can  devote  himself 
successfully  to  one  particular  branch  of 
his  profession.  Within  the  memory  of 
living  men  a  millionaire  was  a  scarcity 
and  his  name  was  mentioned  with  awe 
and  reverence;  today  millionaires,  multi- 
millionaires, and  families  with  yearly 
incomes  of  millions  are  found  sprinkled 
generously  in  every  city  block.  We 
have  passed  the  period  of  corduroy  roads 
and  have  entered  upon  an  era  of  great 
fortunes,  general  education,  and  much 
culture. 

"  Every  town  holds  enough  people  who 
appreciate  the  best  that  the  world  can 
give  them,  and  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  pay  for  the  gratification  of  their  good 
taste;  therefore,  I  believe  the  photo- 
graphic workers  will  each  reach  their 
own  particular  level,  which  level  is  fixed 
entirely  by  the  quality  of  their  individual 
brains  and  abilities.  The  young  man, 
the  middle-aged  man,  and  perhaps  even 
the  elderly  worker  in  the  photographic 
field,  should  endeavor  to  develop  the 
best  that  is  within  him,  and  in  these 
days,  for  the  best,  he  will  receive  ample 
reward. 

*'At  the  same  time,  while  striving  for 
the  big  things,  the  little  ones  must  not 
be  overlooked,  for  in  their  sum  they  con- 
tribute in  great  measure  to  the  success 
of  a  business,  especially  that  of  a  pho- 
tographer. 

"The  first  of  these  details,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  are  perfectly  apparent 
to  most  of  us,  is  a  cleanly  and  attractive 
studio.     Perhaps  we  are  not  possessed 


of  that  good  taste  which  instinctively 
creates  attractive  and  artistic  surround- 
ings; but  cleanliness  all  can  comprehend, 
and  it  lies  as  close  to  art  as  it  does  to 
godliness. 

"Cleanliness  must  not  stop  at  the 
studio  itself — and  perhaps  this  admoni- 
tion is  not  at  all  necessary — ^but  must 
apply  to  the  person  and  the  clothing  of 
the  photographer  himself  and  to  his  en- 
tire working  force.  The  cheap  trade  will 
not,  perhaps,  mind  a  soiled  collar,  un- 
tidy fingernails,  or  grimy  hands;  but  the 
better  class  of  clients,  especially  if  they 
be  of  the  gentler  sex,  while  they  may, 
as  become  ladies,  tolerate  the  association 
with  such  an  operator  once  they  are 
committed  to  a  sitting,  it  is  safe  to  say 
will  not  repeat  the  experiment.  It 
is  true,  clothes  do  not  make  the  man; 
but,  combined  with  personal  cleanliness, 
they  go  a  long  way  in  proclaiming  the 
gentleman  and  inspiring  confidence  and 
respect. 

**Good  work  attracts  custom,  good 
handling  keeps  it.  Good  handling  is  a 
matter  of  mind  as  well  as  of  raiment. 
Some  sitters  must  be  made  to  talk,  others 
must  be  talked  to.  The  operator,  to  be 
able  to  draw  out  his  sitter,  must  reach 
into  his  own  mind  for  the  material. 
Thus,  meeting  many  people  of  varying 
types  and  interest,  he  should  be  well 
equipped  mentally  with  material  which 
should  at  least  cover  the  main  topics  of 
thought  of  the  times  and  especially  of 
the  day.  No  successful  man  can  afford 
to  vegetate,  or  bury  himself  in  one 
channel  of  thought  imless  he  is  writ- 
ing, working,  searching,  or  building  for 
future  generations.  The  photographer 
may  do  some  few  things  which  ma}  live 
long  after  he  has  departed;  but  he  him- 
self must  perforce  live  and  thrive  today, 
and  consequently  must  so  order  himself 
and  his  methods  as  to  secure  immediate 
and  satisfactory  results. ' ' — A s ^ociation 
Annual, 


REVERSAL  OF  THE  IMAGE  BY  LIGHT  ON  GELATINE  PLATES.* 


The  reversal  of  the  image  by  long  ex- 
posure is  known  to  most  photographers 
of  experience;  but  a  few  words  explain- 
ing it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  No 
doubt  every  one  of  you  has  found  that 
when  a  plate  is  much  overexposed  you 
have  more  difficulty  in  obtaining  density 
in  the  image  as  the  exposure  is  increased. 
This  effect  is  most  frequently  seen  in  the 
skies  of  negatives,  on  account  of  the  in- 
tensity of  the  light  as  compared  with  the 
light  reflected  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
subject.  Often  a  sky  will  print  a  fairly 
deep  tint,  not  because  it  was  so  in  nature 
at  the  time  it  was  taken,  but  by  reason 
of  the  overexposure  of  that  part  of  the 
plate.  This  overexposure  can  be  carried 
so  far  that  the  image  does  not  develop  by 
ordinary  development.  At  this  stage  the 
image  is  said  to  have  "reversed,"  be- 
cause the  scattered  light  reaching  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  film  permits,  or 
makes  possible,  the  development  of  an 
image  in  those  parts.  I  show  you  here 
some  reversals  made  on  "Ilford''  plates 
some  time  ago.  You  will  see  that  they 
axe  very  clear.  They  were  made  by  ex- 
posing the  plate  behind  an  opaque  screen 
with  diamond-shaped  openings  in  it. 
The  plates  were  exposed  in  printing 
frames  placed  horizontally  in  shade,  clear 
sky  above.  The  exposures  were  from 
one  second  to  nine  hours  six  minutes. 
They  are  all  clear  alike,  were  developed 
with  hydroquinone,  half  the  usual  alkali, 
and  three  grains  of  bromide  to  the  ounce. 


Recurrent  Reversal. 

There  is  another  effect  to  which  the 
sensitive  plate  is  subject,  according  to 
statements  made  by  some  experimenters 
— ^that  is,  re-reversal,  or  back  to  its  first 

♦  A  paper  read  by  Mr.  J-  S.  Teal)e  before  the 
London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association, 


and  normal  state  of  the  image.  I  have 
quite  failed  to  produce  this  effect,  for 
even  on  these  two  half-plates  the  expo- 
sure amounts  to  millions  of  times  the 
correct  exposure.  The  exposures  were 
from  I  second  to  32,768  seconds.  Sup- 
pose we  say  that  the  correct  exposure 
would  be  i-ioo  second  (but  it  would  be 
much  less),  then  we  get  by  this  exposure 
3,276,800  times.  Yet  there  is  no  sign  of 
change  from  the  ordinary  reversal.  I 
also  show  you  exposures  on  an  "  Ilford 
Rapid*'  to  clear  sunlight.  I  must  tell 
you  these  plates  were  backed  with  a  good 
backing.  This,  of  course,  has  prevented 
to  a  great  extent  the  scattering  of  light. 
This  plate  received  from  one  to  eight 
hours'  direct  sunlight,  adding  many  mil- 
lions of  times  more  over  the  correct  ex- 
posure, and  you  see  that  they  are  all 
equally  clear  reversals.  I  therefore  shall 
not  believe  in  re-reversal  until  I  see  it 
proved,  or  I  produce  it.  Reversal  is  as 
certain  as  the  ordinary  negative  effect 
in  a  gelatine  plate.  The  time  required 
varies  with  the  different  plates,  but  not  a 
great  difference  of  exposure  is  required. 
The  amount  of  silver  in  the  film  has,  I 
think,  something  to  do  with  the  difference 
of  time  required. 

Reproduced  Negatives  by  Reversal, 

Although  in  this  paper  I  am  not  much 
concerned  with  the  reversal  of  negatives 
in  all  their  gradations,  I  will  show  you  a 
few  that  you  may  see  that  it  is  quite* 
practical.  Here  is  a  half-plate  interior 
negative.  With  an  "Ilford  Rapid" 
plate  I  burnt  a  quarter  inch  of  magne- 
sium ribbon  at  twelve  inches  distance. 
This  exposure  gave  this  transparency, 
which  is  of  nice  full  quality.  The  expo- 
sure was  just  close.  I  next  gave  an 
exposure  to  thirty  inches  at  twelve  inches 
distance.     Here   you   have   the  result, 
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which  is  a  very  good  reversed  negative. 
Now  it  is  quite  certain  in  this  case  that 
the  reversal  had  120  times  the  exposure 
which  the  transparency  had.  This  gives 
us  some  very  fair  comparison  between 
correct  exposure  and  reversal.  It  is  not 
traced  down  to  the  last  degree  of  exact- 
ness, but  this  is  not  necessary  from  the 
practical  point  of  view,  as  I  will  show 
you.  Here  is  one  from  the  same  nega- 
tive exposed  to  sixty  inches  of  magne- 
sium at  twelve  inches  distance.  The 
development  of  this  was  evidently  taken 
too  far,  as  it  is  much  denser  than  the 
original  negative.  This  shows  that, 
from  the  practical  standpoint,  double  the 
exposure  has  done  no  harm.  Here  is 
another  plate  exposed  to  thirty  inches  of 
magnesium,  cut  in  half,  one  half  de- 
veloped with  hydroquinone,  the  other 
with  pyro  and  ammonia.  They  are  the 
same  but  for  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow  in 
the  p)rro-developed  half. 

I  have  now  described  and  shown  to 
you  reversal  by  simple  exposure  and 
development.  An  idea  of  giving  the 
plate  a  preliminary  exposure  to  light  was 
supposed  to  be  necessary  at  one  time  for 
reversal.  I  have  not  found  that  it  makes 
any  difference,  only  so  far  that  the  pre- 
liminary exposure  added  to  the  exposure 
behind  the  negative  must  be  sufficient  to 
give  reversal,  or  you  will  not  get  reversal. 
Here  is  a  plate,  "Imperial,"  200  H.D., 
one-third  of  which  had  a  preliminary  ex- 
posure of  two  seconds  to  lamplight,  then 
exposed  behind  negative  with  three  lines 
of  five  spots  cut  in  an  opaque  material. 
The  exposure  was  4,  6,  8,  10,  12  inches 
of  magnesium  ribbon  at  twelve  inches 
distance.  After  that  the  other  third  had 
a  subsequent  exposure  of  two  seconds  to 
the  lamplight.  Plate  was  then  de- 
veloped with  "Rodinal,''  40  minims — 
I  ounce.  You  can  see  that  the  prelimi- 
nary and  subsequent  exposure  has  had 
no  effect  on  the  reversal.  On  this  plate 
you  can  see  where  the  reversal  comes  in 
each  line  of  spots. 


An  Explanation  of  Reversal. 

We  now  come  to  inquire  into  the  cause 
of  this  apparently  reversing  action  of 
light.  The  explanation  of  the  few  ex- 
perimenters who  have  worked  at  the 
subject  is  that  the  sub-bromide  of  silver 
is  oxidized  by  the  continued  action  of 
light.  I  have  much  experimental  evi- 
dence against  this;  but  it  is  my  purpose 
in  this  paper  to  give  you  some  proof  of 
another  theory.  Some  time  ago  I  made 
an  experiment,  which  I  show  you.  An 
"Ilford  Special  Rapid*'  plate  was  ex- 
posed for  reversal,  cut  in  half,  developed 
with  hydroquinone  developer.  One- 
half,  developed  two  minutes,  gives  full 
reversal;  the  other  half,  developed  for 
one  hour,  has  developed  up  to  a  density 
far  greater  than  that  required  for  any 
negative.  This,  I  think,  shows  plainly 
that  development  was  only  temporarily 
checked,  and  this,  I  take  it,  is  a  very  im- 
portant point  in  the  matter.  Here  is 
another  plate,  "Imperial,"  275  H.D., 
exposed  for  full  reversal,  cut  in  two,  and 
developed  with  "Rodinal,"  50  minims 
— I  ounce  to  bromide  i  grain;  the  re- 
versed half  developed  for  three  minutes, 
the  other  half  for  fifteen  minutes.  This 
half  is  so  dense  that  you  can  see  no  image 
through  it  when  held  close  to  an  incan- 
descent gas  light.  This  shows  the  pow- 
erful effect  of  this  developer,  which  I 
have  used  for  all  the  experiments  I  am 
about  to  show  you.  I  wish  you  to  un- 
derstand that  it  is  one  of  the  worst  de- 
velopers for  producing  clear  reversals; 
it  is  too  active.  I  have  used  this  de- 
veloper to  show  that  the  effects  are  not 
due  to  weak  or  dodged  development.  I 
have  strayed  a  little  here  from  my  point. 
We  will  go  back  to  the  last  experiment. 
This  development  of  the  reversed  image, 
I  concluded,  could  only  be  accomplished 
by  the  developer  acting  upon  that  part 
of  the  film  in  the  usual  manner.  And 
the  reason  for  its  not  doing  so  before  was 
that  it  was  checked  there. 
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My  theory  is  that  the  gelatme  is  tanned 
by  the  bromide  which  is  liberated  from 
the  bromide  of  silver  by  the  exposure  to 
light,  thus  preventing  the  ready  action  of 
the  developer  upon  those  parts  acted 
upon  by  light. 


Bromide  and  Gelatine. 

I  will  show  you  some  experiments 
which,  I  think,  go  to  prove  this  action. 
Fortunately  I  have  been  able  to  make 
this  effect  visible  to  the  eye.  These 
plates  have  been  exposed  for  three  min- 
utes in  the  shade  behind  opaque  screen 
with  spots  cut  in  it.  They  have  had  no 
other  treatment  than  being  placed  in 
water,  as  you  see.  I  find  that  the  plates, 
"Imperial,"  200  H.D.,  will  stand  the 
temperature  of  80^  F.  without  frilling. 
Warm  water  is  necessary  to  give  the 
f uUest  effect.  You  will  see  that  the  gela- 
tine swells  all  around  the  images  where 
the  light  has  acted.  Evidently  the  gela- 
tine has  been  tanned  by  the  action  of 
light,  as  nothing  but  water  has  touched 
it.  And  this  action  has  taken  place  in 
spite  of  the  drastic  means  used  by  the 
makers  of  the  modern  dry-plate  to  pre- 
vent frilling.  I  have  a  little  experiment 
with  gelatine  to  show  how  rapidly  bro- 
mine will  act  upon  it.  Here  are  some 
pieces  of  opaque  gelatine  which  have 
been  soaked  in  water  for  two  hours.  A 
few  pieces  are  placed  in  bromine  water 
for  two  minutes.  After  this  treatment 
the  gelatine  will  stand  the  temperature 
of  130°  F.  without  dissolving.  A  piece 
placed  in  the  same  water  without  the 
treatment  with  bromine  water  dissolves 
at  once,  as  you  see.  This  is  certainly 
strong  evidence  of  the  action  of  bromine 
upon  gelatine. 

Now  we  will  take  another  experiment. 
If  bromine  is  liberated  by  the  action  of 
light  on  the  sensitive  film,  and  something 
is  used  (to  bathe  the  plate)  which  has  a 
greater  attraction  for  bromine  than  the 


gelatine,  this  ought  to  prevent  reversal. 
This,  I  can  prove  to  you,  is  the  case. 

A  Paget  XXXXX  is  bathed  in  silver 
nitrate,  i  grain,  water  (distilled)  i  ounce; 
for  three  minutes,  drained,  blotted  ofif, 
and  dried  in  darkness.  Exposed  behind 
a  screen  negative  for  i,  2,  3,  4,  8,  12,  16, 
20  seconds  to  cloudy  sky,  midday.  One 
second  was  ample  for  reversal  on  the  un- 
bathed  plate.  There  is  no  reversal  after 
development  with  "Rodinal."  I  have 
found  that  it  is  better  to  use  the  plate 
within  an  hour  after  bathing,  as  there  is 
not  the  same  tendency  to  fog.  There 
are  six  more  plates  I  showed  you  bathed 
in  from  4  grains  to  i  ounce  up  to  10 
grains  to  i  ounce.  Bathed  for  five  min- 
utes, blotted  ofif,  and  used  within  one 
hour.  They  are  all  on  "Imperial,"  200 
H.D.  I  have  no  reason  for  selecting  this 
plate,  only,  having  them  in  stock,  I  am 
using  them.  All  the  plates  were  cut  in 
two  halves,  being  exposed  for  the  same 
time,  at  the  same  time.  The  time  varies 
from  one  second  to  twenty-one  minutes, 
the  printing  frame  being  held  horizon- 
tally facing  the  sky.  All  the  images  on 
the  unbathed  halves  are  reversed.  All 
the  images  on  the  bathed  halves  are  not 
reversed.  Though,  as  I  said  before,  the 
exposures  were  absolutely  the  same  on 
the  two  halves  of  each  plate.  Developed 
in  each  case  with  "Rodinal,"  40  minims 
— I  ounce  water,  bromide  i  grain.  Here 
is  another  plate,  cut  in  two,  half  bathed 
in  silver  nitrate,  4  grains,  water  i  ounce, 
for  five  minutes,  used  twenty  minutes 
after,  and  the  two  exposed  together  for 
scale  of  gradation;  washed  for  five  min- 
utes before  development.  This  shows, 
as  you  see,  the  same  gradation  in  both 
halves,  but  a  shade  more  density  in  the 
faintest  tone,  and  a  little  fog  on  the  part 
which  had  no  exposure  of  the  bathed 
half.  This  shows  you  the  efifect  of  the 
silver  bath  upon  the  plate  for  or  against 
its  image-giving  powers. 

There  are  many  other  baths  which 
may  be  used  for  preventing  reversal.     It 
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will  suffice  if  I  give  you  one  other.  Cop- 
per nitrate  has  given  me  some  good  re- 
sults. I  find  that  this  is  best  in  its  effect 
when  the  bathed  plate  is  dried.  Here 
are  three  plates,  cut  in  two,  one  half 
bathed  in  copper  nitrate,  lo  grains, 
water  i  ounce,  for  five  minutes.  Expo- 
siu*es  given  from  two  to  eighty  seconds, 
developed  "Rodinal."  No  reversal  is 
shown  on  the  bathed  halves;  but,  instead 
of  this,  the  spots  show  a  full  dense  image. 
To  sum  up  the  evidence  given  us  by 
these  experiments,  we  find  that  the  re- 
versed image  is  developable  if  ample 


time  is  given.  Therefore  it  is  only  de- 
layed by  the  tanning  action  upon  the 
gelatine  of  the  bromine  which  is  liberated 
by  the  action  of  light  on  the  bromide  of 
silver  in  the  film. 

I  have  endeavored  to  arrange  these 
experiments  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  matter  as  clear  to  you  as  possible. 
The  subject  is  a  rather  obscure  one,  and 
has  been  investigated  by  very  few.  If 
what  I  have  said  and  shown  you  will 
assist  you  in  your  knowledge  and  use  of 
the  gelatine  plate,  my  endeavors  will  not 
have  been  in  vain. 


PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS*  SOCIETY  OF  NEW  YORK. 


As  I  commence  my  duties  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Professional  Photographers' 
Society  of  New  York  for  another  year,  I 
do  so  fully  determined  to  make  this  the 
greatest  year  in  the  history  of  the  New 
York  State  Society.  First,  let  our  work- 
ing slogan  be:  "Four  hundred  members 
by  May  i."  This  can  easily  be  accom- 
plished with  your  cooperation.  We  also 
want  to  open  the  next  State  Convention 
with  twelve  sections,  which  means  or- 
ganizing four  new  sections  before  May 
I.  I  appeal  to  you  as  a  photographer, 
interested  in  your  future  success  and 
in  the  future  success  of  photography, 
to  assist  in  forming  a  section  in  your 
locality.  Constitute  yourselves  a  Com- 
mittee of  One  to  call  on  your  competitors 
and  interest  them  in  the  State  Society, 
and  get  them  to  take  part  in  the  work. 
During  the  year  special  educational 
meetings  will  be  held  in  each  section  for 
the  benefit  of  our  members.  Some  of 
the  most  successful  photographers  in 
New  York  State  will  give  demonstra- 
tions at  these  meetings  and  show  you 
how  they  work. 

They  will  inspire  you  to  greater  am- 
bitions in  your  profession.  A  print  ex- 
hibit from  some  of  the  best  workmen  in 


the  country  will  be  on  exhibition  for  you 
to  study.  Brother  photographers,  a  so- 
ciety carrymg  out  a  work  like  this  de- 
serves your  cooperation.  The  men  who 
give  of  their  time  and  substance  to  assist 
in  educatmg  the  less  skilled  to  reach  a 
higher  degree  of  perfection  are  deserving 
of  your  support,  and  their  unselfish 
work  in  behalf  of  photography  should 
inspire  you  to  greater  effort  in  all  ways, 
and  especially  in  increasing  membership 
in  the  society  for  which  they  are  working. 
Membership  in  an  organization,  the 
prime  object  of  which  is  mutual  helpful- 
ness, is  a  duty  on  the  part  of  those 
engaged  in  the  profession.  If  you  are 
not  a  member  become  one  now. 

I  wish  every  member  of  our  society  to 
feel  that  he  is  not  only  a  part  of  it,  but  to 
feel  the  responsibility  for  the  success  of 
the  Society.  The  special  section  meet- 
ings and  the  coming  May  convention 
will  be  full  of  new  and  original  features 
never  before  attempted  by  a  photo- 
graphic society  in  America.  It  will 
make  you  proud  that  you  are  a  member 
of  the  New  York  State  Society  and  it 
will  make  you  proud  of  your  profes- 
sion. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  great 
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good  that  is  being  accomplished  by  the 
get  together  movement,  for  everywhere 
through  the  State  we  see  convincing 
proof  that  competitors  can  be  friends. 

Let  us  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel 
and  do  our  part  toward  building  a 
powerful  organization  of  photographers 
in  New  York  State. 


The  Treasurer's  annual  report  for  the 
year  ending  July  i,  19 lo,  showed  the 
receipts  to  have  been  $1182.28  and 
the  disbursements  $1138.27,  leaving  a 
balance  on  hand  of  $44.01. 
Cordially  yours, 

Harry  A.  Bliss, 

President. 


THE  HEIGHT  OF  THE  CAMERA  IN  THE  STUDIO. 


Much  is  often  said  by  those  who 
write  for  the  instruction  of  the  portrait 
photographer  on  the  choice  of  a  lens  of 
sufficient  focal  length — sufficient,  that 
is,  to  force  the  photographer  to  place  his 
camera  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
sitter  and  so  secure  a  perspective  in  the 
features  which  is  of  a  less  violent  charac- 
ter than  that  which  is  produced  at  a 
nearer  standpoint.  That  greater  focal 
length  means  also,  of  course,  a  sufficient 
length  of  studio,  or  alternatively  some 
annex  to,  or  passage  from,  the  studio 
into  which  the  camera  can  be  pushed 
back.  As  many  photographers  are  not  in 
command  of  premises  which  allow  of  this 
being  done,  the  faults  which  their  work 
exhibits  must  be  put  down  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which,  faute  de  mieux,  it 
has  to  be  done.  There  is,  however, 
another  direction  in  which  the  studio  lens 
may  be  well  or  ill  used  in  regard  to  which 
we  hear  comparatively  little,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  results  thereof  are  re- 
cognised as  widely  as  they  should  be  by 
the  portrait  photographer.  We  refer  to 
the  height  at  which  the  lens,  and,  of 
course,  the  camera,  is  used  in  relation  to 
the  subject. 

Those  who  make  the  human  face  their 
study  in  the  studio  and  out  of  it  know  the 
great  difference  which  a  high  or  a  low 
standpoint  makes  in  the  view  one  ob- 
tains of  a  person's  features.  On  grounds 
of  perspective  a  seated  figure  should  be 


viewed  (and  photographed)  at  a  lower 
level  than  a  standing  figure.  In  the 
former  case  one  may  take  a  height  of 
about  5  feet  as  an  average  elevation  of 
the  line  of  vision  from  the  floor,  while  in 
the  case  of  a  seated  subject  that  height 
may  be  about  15  inches  lower.  In 
adopting  these  distances,  as  a  rough  rule 
of  practice,  we  can  feel  assured  that  in 
the  case  both  of  seated  and  standing 
figures  we  are  looking  at  our  subject  from 
the  level  which  friends  would  most  us- 
ually see  them  in  the  respective  cases. 
With  this  rule,  as  with  others,  there  are 
occasions  when  it  is  expedient  to  break 
it,  and  in  so  doing  one  needs  to  realize 
the  notable  effects  of  choosing  a  low  or 
a  high  position  of  the  camera.  A  low 
position,  of  course,  is  most  commonly 
apt  to  be  taken,  either  by  design  or  un- 
consciously, when  photographing  a  stand- 
ing figure.  Its  effect  is  to  give  imdue 
prominence  to  the  throat,  to  afford  too 
exposed  a  view  of  the  nostrils,  to  bend  the 
mouth  downwards,  to  depress  the  fore- 
head, to  block  out  the  contour  of  the  back 
part  of  the  head  and  to  exaggerate  the 
hollows  under  the  eyes.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  too  high  a  position  of  the 
camera — from  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
common  only  with  seated  figures — the 
reverse  happens.  The  throat  is  com- 
pressed or  may  almost  disappear,  the 
nose  appears  unduly  long  and  directed 
downwards,    whilst    the    angle   of    the 
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mouth  is  distorted  in  an  upward  direc- 
tion. The  eyes,  too,  appear  too  deeply 
seated,  and  tend  to  acquire  a  narrow 
slit-like  form,  whilst  the  upper  part  of 
the  head  is  brought  into  excessive  promi- 
nence, giving,  in  the  case  of  a  bald  per- 
son or  one  with  little  hair,  a  most  un- 
pleasant effect.  The  general  effect,  in 
the  case  of  the  low  point  of  view,  is  to 
exaggerate  the  height  of  the  sitter, 
whilst  that  of  the  high  viewpoint  is  to 
give  a  stumpy  appearance  to  him. 

Photographers  who  keep  their  eyes 
open  in  studying  the  work  of  leaders  in 
the  profession,  as  they  may  do  from 
the  reproductions  in  this  magazine,  will 
readily  see  the  advantage  which  is  taken 
of  these  differences  when  dealing  with 
different  types  of  sitters.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult, indeed,  to  discover  examples  where 
the  means  at  command  have  been  used 
to  an  extreme.  A  small  woman  is  fre- 
quently seen  posed  on  a  dais  or  at  the 
head  of  one  or  two  steps  of  a  stairway, 
and,  the  train  of  her  gown  being  brought 
round  to  cover  the  base  on  which  she 
stands,  she  towers  erect,  a  veritable 
Jimo.  One  could  point  to  photographs 
of  Royal  personages  in  which  this  artifice 
is  employed  to  give  a  sense  of  dignity 
which  would  not  be  obtained  in  a 
photograph  true  to  nature.  Artists,  too, 
usually  place  their  models  on  a  platform 
raised  one  or  two  feet  above  the  floor 
from  which  the  artist  works,  and  they  do 
this  by  design  in  order  to  secure  an 
emphasis    of   the   model's   figure    and 


features.  To  many  photographers,  of 
course,  such  a  method  is  as  familar  as 
the  multiplication  table,  and  no  doubt 
we  could  point  to  many  chapters  in  past 
issues  of  this  journal  where  the  same 
thing  is  emphasized.  But  however  far 
back  we  went  we  would  probably  not 
find  the  question  more  concisely  put 
than  in  a  sentence  of  the  first  president  of 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society,  Sir  W. 
J.  Newton.  We  quote  from  the  B.  J. 
Almanac  of  1886:  "Whether  the  figure 
be  standing  or  sitting,  it  is  always  better 
that  the  subject  should  be  placed  in  an 
elevated  position  with  reference  to  the 
lens,  to  be  regulated  according  to  the 
distance.  This  is  the  practice  of  all 
portrait  painters,  the  reason  being  that 
the  head  appears  more  raised  from  the 
shoiJders  (which  is  more  elegant); 
whereas  if  the  lens  be  so  placed  as  ta 
point  downwards  on  the  head  of  the 
subject  it  gives  the  appearance,  especial- 
ly if  near,  as  if  the  head  were  buried  in 
the  shoulders,  which  is  always  ugly  and 
vulgar  with  respect  to  portraiture.'^ 
Perhaps  the  writer  is  somewhat  toa 
absolute  in  his  direction;  he  lived  before 
the  day  of  the  lariky  over-grown  athletic 
girl,  whose  height  frequently  can  do  with 
some  effect  of  reduction  without  a 
sacrifice  of  elegance.  But  we  have  said 
enough  no  doubt  to  point  out  to  those 
who  may  have  neglected  this  factor  in 
studio  work  its  importance  in  dealing 
with  different  types  of  sitter. — British 
Journal  of  Photography, 
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You  must  start  with  a  good  original 
print.  If  the  original  shade  is  rich  and 
transparent  and  intense  in  the  ratio  of 
from  black  to  white,  so  also  will  it 
be  after  toning.  "Muddiness" — I  pre- 
sume every  worker  in  bromide  knows 


well  what  I  mean  by  that  expression — 
clogged  shadows,  fogged  highlights,  gray 
or  greenish  blacks,  etc.,  will  be  infallibly 
retained  after  toning,  only  to  a  worse 
degree.  It  is  not  a  bit  of  use  trying  to 
tone  a  bad  print,  but  still  we  do  it.    We 
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all  do  it,  try  to  improve  it  by  toning,  but 
it  is  of  no  use.    In  small  sizes  it  is  well 
to  make  another  print;  but  in   larger 
sizes  these  defects  may  be  very  easily 
remedied  either  by  the  application  of  a 
cupric  bromide  intensifier  or  chlorinating 
the  silver  image  by  converting  the  silver 
into  silver  chloride  and  redevelopment. 
Here  1  may  mention  that  treatment  with 
mercury,  which  will  form  an  amalgam 
with  the  silver,  or  by  any  other  chemical 
forming  with  the  silver,  no  matter  for 
what  purpose,  is  to  be  absolutely  con- 
demned.   Hence  mercury  in  any  shape 
or  form  must  never  be  used  when  toning 
is  contemplated.    For  the  purpose  of 
clearing  these  rusty  shadows,  we  will, 
first  of  all,  deal  with  the  cupric  bromide 
bath — copper  sulphate,  200  gr.;  potas- 
siimi  bromide,   200  gr.;  water,   10  oz. 
This   solution   keeps   indefinitely,    and 
may  be  used  over  and  over  again.    The 
print  is  simply  immersed  in  this  solution, 
and  the  action  that  takes  place  is  that 
the  silver  image  is  converted  to  silver 
bromide,  and  then  back  to  silver  by  re- 
development.    The  process  is  rapid  and 
simple,  and  may  be  carried  out  in  day- 
light if  intensification  is  desired,  or  in  an 
artificial  light  if  it  is  only  intended  to 
clear  the  print.    After  being  immersed 
in  this  solution  imtil  bleached,  the  prints 
are  washed  in  running  water  to  clear 
them  of  all  the  copper  solution.    As  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  to  get  rid  of  all 
the  traces  of  copper  by  washing,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  soak  for  about  three  minutes 
in  5  per  cent,  nitric  acid.    The  image 
is  now  ready  for  further  manipulation. 
For  intensification,  the  print  should  be 
exposed  to  daylight  for  a  few  seconds, 
when  it  will  assume  a  bluish  tinge,  and 
print  out  to  a  considerable  extent.    The 
print  is  now  redeveloped  in  any  good 
bromide  paper  developer  (I  prefer  ami- 
dol), washed  for  ten  minutes,  and  dried. 
For  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  print, 
the  operations  should  be  carried  out  in 
gaslight;  otherwise   they   are   just   the 


same  as  for  intensification.    This  is  an 
invaluable  process  for  rectifying  flat  and 
muddy  prints,  and  should  be  far  more 
generally  known  to  the  amateur  than  it 
is.    As  an  alternative,  the  print  may  be 
chlorinated  in  a  solution  of  potassium 
bichromate  and  salt,  and  redeveloped  in 
the  manner  as  before  described:  potas- 
sium bichromate,  90  gr.;  concentrated 
sulphuric,  300  min.;  salt,  i  oz.;  water, 
10  oz.    If   there   is   any   difl5culty   in 
clearing  the  print  of  all  the  bichromate 
stain,  the  print  should  be  immersed  in 
any  ordinary  alum  bath.    There  is,  of 
course,  no  harm  in  fixing  a  redeveloped 
print,  but  it  is  quite  imnecessary,  there- 
fore best  not  to  do  so,  for  the  print  should 
never  be  put  unnecessarily  into  the  hypo. 
Having  got  a  satisfactory  looking  print, 
we  may  now  proceed  to  tone.    First  of 
all,  'I  wish  to  bring  before  your  notice 
the  platinmn  toning,  which  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the   most   useful   of   all   ton- 
ing processes.    There  is  a  tremendous 
range  of  tones  obtainable  from  warm 
black  to  red;  and  the  ease  and  certainty 
with  which  they  are  obtained  should 
have  made  it  more  popular  and  more 
widely  known  than  it  is.    The  print  is 
soaked  imtil  limp,  and  then  immersed, 
with  occasional  rocking,  in  the  toning 
bath — potassium  chloroplatinite,  4  gr.; 
mercuric  chloride,  3  gr.;  citric  acid,  30 
gr.;  water,   3  oz.    Toning  takes  from 
ten  to  twenty  minutes,  according  to  the 
color  desired.    Enlargements   may   be 
economically  toned  by  standing  the  dish 
at  an  angle  of  60  degrees,  and  applying 
the  solution  by  means  of  a  broad  camel- 
hair  brush.    No  intensification  or  reduc- 
tion takes  place,  the  original  scale  of 
gradation  being  faithfully  preserved  in 
the  final  tone.     I  generally  pass  my 
prints,  after  a  slight  rinse,  through  a 
solution  of  5  per  cent,  carbonate  of  soda, 
the  tone  of  the  print  being  much  deep- 
ened,  and  it  entirely  clears  the  print 
from  any  stain  caused  by  toning.    Pro- 
longed immersion  in  the  soda  w  11  give 
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a  double  intensification  of  platinum  and 
mercury.  If  the  toned  print  be  rede- 
veloped, the  original  black  color  returns 
with  a  slight  intensification,  but  of  a 
much  richer  and  purer  black.  With  this 
toning  process  there  is  no  need  to  spoil 
a  single  print;  if  you  do  not  care  for 
the  tone,  you  simply  redevelop  it.  The 
whole  process  is  worth  trying,  if  only  for 
experiment.  It  is  an  invaluable  method, 
and  I  think  it  is  certainly  permanent. 
The  only  danger  is  that  the  platinum 
must  not  be  stinted;  and  therefore  do 
not  try  to  tone  too  many  prints  at  once; 
otherwise  insufficient  platinum  will  be 
deposited,  and  the  print  will,  of  course, 
not  be  permanent. 

Now  I  come  to  what  appears  to  be  the 
most  popular  toning  process  of  the  mo- 
ment, that  of  converting  the  silver  image 
into  silver  sulphide.  This  may  be  split 
up  into  two  divisions — the  direct  and 
indirect  methods.  The  direct  method 
consists  of  converting  the  silver  into 
silver  sulphide  by  sulphuretting  the 
image  in  a  solution  composed  of  hypo 
and  alum.  Different  workers  use  dif- 
ferent formulas,  but,  taking  all  things 
into  consideration,  the  process  is  not 
worth  bothering  with.  It  is  much  bet- 
ter, in  my  opinion,  not  to  use  the  direct 
process,  and  to  rely  entirely  on  the  indi- 
rect, called  indirect  because  the  silver 
image  is  first  converted  into  a  silver 
haloid  or  ferrocyanide,  and  then  easily 
converted  to  silver  sulphide  by  some 
sulphuretting  solution.  The  method  is 
far  simpler  and  easier  to  carry  out  than 
the  hypo  alum,  and  splendid  dark  brown 
or  sepia  tones  can  be  obtained  with  uni- 
formity and  ease  in  the  space  of  a  few 
minutes,  and  there  is  certainly  no  risk 
of  free  sulphur,  as  is  the  case  with  hypo 
alum.  Here  I  would  like  to  impress 
upon  you  the  desirability  of  using  the 
original  formula  of  Blake  Smith,  instead 
of  the  garbled  editions  of  same.  The 
bleacher  is  composed  of  iodine,  45 
grains;  potassium    iodide,    100   grains; 


water,  10  ounces.  The  potassium  iodide 
serves  simply  to  dissolve  more  readily 
the  iodine,  which  is  very  difficult  to 
dissolve  in  bulk.  When  the  action  of 
the  iodine  is  complete,  the  image  will 
appear  pale  yellow  against  a  dark  blue 
ground.  Next,  transfer  the  print  direct 
to  a  solution  of  sulphurous  acid:  sodium 
sulphite,  80  grains;  sulphuric  acid,  24 
minims;  water,  10  ounces,  for  about 
ten  minutes.  The  print  is  then  well 
rinsed  and  immersed  in  a  solution  of 
sodium  sulphide.  It  is  very  important 
how  this  sulphide  solution  is  made  up: 
weigh  out  I J  ounces  sulphide,  and  dis- 
solve in  about  10  oimces  water.  Heat 
to  boiling,  stirring  with  a  glass  rod,  keep 
boiling  for  about  five  minutes,  and  allow 
to  cool,  afterward  filtering  off  the  clear 
liquid.  Then  make  up  your  solution  to 
12^  ounces.  By  this  process  of  boiling 
you  get  rid  of  all  the  iron  contained  in 
the  sulphide.  In  order  to  get  anything 
like  permanent  results  and  satisfactory 
tones,  great  care  should  be  exercised  in 
the  making  up  of  this  sulphide  solution. 
Pure  crystallized  sodium  monosulphide 
should  only  be  used.  This  is  the  purest 
form  of  alkaline  sulphide  that  can  at 
present  be  obtained.  After  sulphuret- 
ting, the  print  is  well  washed  for  about 
thirty  minutes.  As  I  have  before  men- 
toned,  the  original  development  plays 
a  very  considerable  part  in  the  final  tone, 
and  to  insure  success  a  suitable  silver 
image  must  first  of  all  be  developed  on 
your  paper.  Over-exposure  tends  to 
yellowish  tones,  and  in  order  to  obtain 
good  dark  brown  tones  a  fairly  full  expo- 
sure must  be  given,  and  developing  out 
a  dark  vigorous  image  with  a  strong 
developer. 

If  it  is  desired  to  use  any  other  bleacher 
than  the  iodine,  the  bichromate  is  the 
best  I  know.  Potassium  bichromate, 
90  grains;  sulphuric  acid,  200  minims; 
salt,  I  ounce;  water,  10  oimces.  No 
sulphite  clearing  is  required  with  this 
bath,  the  print  being  well  washed  for 
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about  fifteen  minutes  before  placing  in 
the  sulphide  solution. 

This  sulphide  process  of  toning, 
though,  is  open  to  objections,  the  most 
prominent  of  all  being  the  smell  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  given  off  by  the 
alkaline  sulphide  solution,  which  is  used 
to  convert  the  bleached  image  into  sul- 
phide of  silver.  Another  is  the  liability 
to  give  rather  yellowish  brown  tones  on 
gaslight  papers,  and  also  on  bromide 
prints  that  are  lacking  in  contrast.  This 
great  difficulty  may  be  satisfactorily  over- 
come by  using  an  alkaline  thiomolyb- 
date.  Taking  ammbniunithiomyolybdate 
(NH^)jM0S4  as  a  typical  specimen  of 
this  class,  I  find  a  freshly  prepared  solu- 
tion is  practically  odorless,  and  that  60 
minims  of  a  i  per  cent,  solution  of  it  in 
water,  i  ounce,  to  which  is  added  5 
minims  of  0.880  ammonia,  may  be  used 
in  place  of  alkaline  sulphide  to  tone  the 
bleached  silver  image.  After  tonmg, 
the  prints  may  be  rinsed  and  placed  in 
a  dilute  bath  of  ammonia  (5  per  cent, 
strength  is  usually  suitable)  for  about 
five  minutes.  This  bath  renders  the 
clearing  of  the  whites  by  the  final  wash 
a  shorter  process,  and  twenty  minutes  in 
nmning  water  being,  as  a  rule,  quite 
sufficient.  It  is  advisable  to  make  up  a 
fresh  solution  of  thiomolybdate  when 
required  for  toning,  as  if  kept  for  more 
than  a  day  or  so  the  smell  of  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  is  given  off.  It  is  quite 
simple  to  mix  up  the  solution,  as  the 
crystals  are  easily  soluble  in  water.  If 
we  assume  that  a  minim  equals  a  grain, 
and  take  i  grain  of  ammonium  thio- 
molybdate crystals  to  2  ounces  of  water, 
with  10  minims  or  drops  of  ammonium 
hydrate,  this,  though  not  quite  in  the 
above  proportion,  will  be  found  quite 
near  enough  for  practical  purposes.  It 
is  better  not  to  exceed  this  strength,  as 
with  some  papers  the  film  is  so  thin,  and 
will  consequently  be  so  stained  as  to 
require  a  rather  prolonged  final  wash. 
The  toning  action  of  ammonium  thio- 


molybdate solution  is  apparently  that  of 
not  only  converting  the  bleached  image 
into  the  usual  silver  sulphide  compound, 
but  also  of  depositing  in  or  on  the  sul- 
phided  image  a  proportion  of  sulphide 
of  molybdenum.  This  deposit  of  molyb- 
denum sulphide  is  of  great  importance, 
as  it  enables  bromide  prints  that  are  too 
flat  in  contrast  to  be  satisfactorily  toned 
to  a  fine  sepia  brown.  Gaslight  prints 
also  take  a  much  better  tone  with  the 
thiomolybdate  solution,  the  tendency  to 
yellowish  tones  being  apparently  over- 
come. 

With  this  thiomolybdate  reagent,  the 
best  bleacher  to  use  is  the  ferricyanide 
and  bromide.  With  regard  to  the  per- 
manence of  molybdenum-toned  prints, 
I  think  they  may  be  regarded  in  all  re- 
spects as  permanent  as  the  ordinary 
sulphide-toned  print,  which  has  now 
stood  the  test  of  years. 

While  on  with  this  process  of  sulphide 
toning,  I  think  a  word  or  two  ought  to 
be  said  with  regard  to  Schlippe's  salt. 
By  using  this  Schlippe's  salt  as  a  re- 
agent after  bleaching,  some  very  nice  red 
tones  can  be  obtained,  but  they  must,  I 
am  afraid,  be  regarded  with  doubt  as  to 
their  permanence.  An  image  composed 
entirely  of  silver  thioantimoniate  would 
be,  I  have  no  doubt,  regarded  as  an  en- 
tirely permanent  one,  but  the  great  fear 
is  that  a  considerable  amount  of  silver 
ferrocyanide  or  haloid  remains  un- 
changed by  the  Schlippe*s  salt,  and  con- 
sequently is  free  to  decompose  at  will 
afterward.  This  difficulty  may  be  over- 
come by  treatment  with  a  weak  solution 
of  sodium  sulphide,  the  tone  being,  of 
course,  slightly  browner,  but  still  a  very 
pleasing  change  from  the  sulphide  alone. 
However,  a  far  better  plan  is,  in  my 
opinion,  to  mix  the  two  solutions.  If 
this  is  done,  any  color  may  be  obtained 
from  red  to  black. 

This  thiomolybdate  toning  is  a  most 
useful  process,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
greatest  advance  in  toning  processes  in 
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recent  years.  We  are  indebted  for  the 
process  to  Mr.  H.  E.  Smith,  who  has,  I 
may  mention,  provisionally  protected  the 
same.  I  understand  that  Messrs.  H. 
Edmund  &  Co.,  of  London,  have  placed 
the  toner  on  the  market  in  a  handy  and 
compact  form,  in  the  shape  of  Cubrome 
Thiomolybdate. 

Try  the  experiments  for  yourselves, 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  pleased  with 
the  results.  Mix  up  lo  per  cent,  solu- 
tions of  each  of  sodium  sulphide  and 
Schlippe's  salt.  First  of  all,  bleach  in 
the  biochromatic  bleacher,  and  tone  in 


Sodium  sulphide  solution 
Schlippe's  salt  solution 
Water 


3  dr.  2  dr.  i  dr. 
I  dr.  2  dr.  3  dr. 
5  oz.    5  oz.    5  oz. 


The  proportion  of  the  toning  bath  may 
be  altered  at  will,  and  each  worker  vary 
the  tones  to  suit  himself.  Prints  should 
be  on  the  dark  side,  if  any,  but  very 
little  is  lost  in  toning. 

Toning  in  gold  after  sulphuretting  is 
often  suggested,  and  I  find  some  very 
fine  tones  may  be  obtained  by  this  pro- 
cess. The  sulphuretted  print  is  im- 
mersed in  a  strong  gold  and  sulpho- 
cyanide  bath,  e.  g.,  ammon.  sulphocyanide 
30  grains,  gold  chloride  3  grains,  water 
3  ounces.  The  print  quickly  assumes 
a  rich  red-brown  tone,  much  richer  and 
quite  different  to  the  plain  sulphur  tone. 
The  print  is  afterward  well  washed  and 
dried.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  results 
are  fairly  permanent  in  tone. 

In  conclusion,  with  regard  to  the  per- 
manence of  toned  bromides,  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  all  the  pro- 
cesses I  have  dealt  with  are  absolutely 
permanent. — F.  J.  Webster. 


A  Hypo- Alum  Toner  for  Bromides. — 
Our  contemporary,  the  Pholo  Revue^ 
states  that  the  following  bath  has  recently 
been  found  an  extremely  good  one  for 
toning  bromides  by  the  hypo-alum 
method  of  sulphuration : 


Hypo 100  gm. 

Pulverized  alum 20  gm. 

Crushed  sugar 20  gm. 

Boiling  water 700  c.cm. 

The  hypo  is  first  dissolved,  then  the 
alum,  and  finally  the  sugar.  The  bath 
should  be  used  without  filtering,  at  a 
temperature  of  about  25°  C.  or  113^  F, 


A  Rodinal  Stand  Developer, — A 
simply  prepared  developer  has  been 
recommended  for  stand  development, 
made  with  rodinal  in  the  following  way : 

Mix  rodinal 1}  drams. 

With  water 32  oz. 

and  add  75  minims  of  a  cold,  saturated 
solution  of  potassium  carbonate.  This 
formula  has  been  tried  with  excellent 
results  by  Dr.  Linden,  who  advises  it 
to  be  used  at  a  temperature  of  about 
60°  F.  The  water  used  should  have 
been  boiled  for  at  least  twenty  minutes, 
and  is  always  better  if  free  fitom  chalk; 
in  other  words,  it  is  safer  to  use  distilled 
water,  and  much  easier  then  to  obtain 
uniform  results. 


A  Developer  for  Overexposed  PlcUes. 
— The  following  is  recommended  as  a 
suitable  developer  for  plates  which  are 
thought  to  be  probably  overexposed. 

A 

Water 40Z. 

Sodium  sulphite 400  gr. 

Dissolve  and  add: 

Hydroquinone 3^  g^** 

B 

Water 3}oz. 

Potassium  carbonate      .     .     .  160  gr. 

Potassium  ferrocyanide       .     .  \  oz. 

Two  parts  of  water  and  one  of  solution 
A  are  taken,  and  the  plate  placed  in  it 
for  about  half  a  minute.  Enough  of  B 
is  then  added  slowly  to  just  cause  the 
image  to  appear,  and  development  is 
then  proceeded  with  as  usual* 


.  Wilkesljarre,  Pa 


By  Stbabks  &  Wildbkhutb,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 
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BY   SIDNEY  ALLAN. 


Born  in  1746  and  painting  most  of 
his  masterpieces  previous  to  1800  (al- 
though he  lived  until  1826),  Francisco 
Goya  really  belongs  to  an  earlier  period 
than  the  majority  of  portraitists  we  have 
discussed  in  this  series.  Strange  to  say, 
he  is  as  modem  as  any  of  them.  There 
is  nothing  old-fashioned  about  his  pic- 
tures. They  look  as  if  they  were  painted 
yesterday. 

Goya  was  not  much  thought  of  until 
the  "fifties."  It  was  really  Manet  and 
the  French  realists  who  discovered  him. 
Today  he  is  the  ideal  of  every  young 
painter  who  prides  himself  on  the  clever- 
ness of  his  brushwork — f.  e.,  the  pecu- 
liar, individual  way  in  which  he  handles 
his  brushes  and  deposits  the  colors  on 
his  canvases.  Goya  in  this  respect  is 
second  only  to  Velasquez  and  Franz 
Hals.  And  his  composition  is  thor- 
oughly up-to-date,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
impressionistic  at  a  time  when  impres- 
sionism was  still  an  unknown  theory  to 
the  codes  of  art. 

Goya,  in  a  way,  represents  the  begin- 
ning of  the  entire  modem  movement. 
He  was  the  first  who  laid  special  stress 
upon  single-figure  composition  and  the 
picturesque  qualities  of  silhouetting, 
spotting,  and  space  arrangement  in  por- 
traiture. 

No  Old  Master  would  have  placed 
full-length  figures  (like  Figs.  4  and  5) 
against  a  plain  background  in  such  a 
way  as  to  suggest  atmosphere  and  space 
around  the  figure,  and  thereby  solving 
the  same  problem  which  caused  Whistler 
so  much  trouble  and  anxiety.  And  no 
portrait  painter  of  the  past  would  have 
ever  dreamt  of  making  a  large  light  plane 
of  curious,  irregular  shape,  such  as  we  see 
in  Fig.  I,  the  main  attribute  of  a  portrait. 


There  is  much  to  be  admired  in  Fig.  i, 
the  portrait  of  a  bullfighter;  notably  the 
unconventional  pose,  the  naturalness  of 
the  facial  expression,  and  the  picturesque 
distribution  of  light  and  shade.  The 
latter  is  controlled  almost  entirely  by 
the  outline  of  the  head,  arm,  and  bust. 
The  light  is  massed  together.  It  is 
concentrated  upon  one  large,  uninter- 
rupted plane.  The  rest  of  the  picture  is 
dark,  although  translucent  enough  to 
show  the  interesting  silhouette  of  the 
hat  and  the  other  shoulder.  If  you  hold 
the  picture  two  or  three  feet  away  from 
your  eyes,  you  will  realize  the  cleverness 
of  the  division  more  clearly.  The  pic- 
ture **  carries,"  i.  e.,  it  can  stand  distance, 
as  all  good  pictures  should.  Most  pic- 
tures, if  seen  at  a  distance,  become 
blurred  and  confused.  They  lack  con- 
struction. In  the  Goya  picture  the 
shapes  remain  distinct;  you  see  at  the 
first  glance,  even  if  seen  across  a  room, 
that  it  represents  a  person  in  a  slanting 
position,  with  one  arm  leaning  on  some- 
thing. Furthermore,  you  are  fascinated 
by  the  irregularity  of  the  light  shape 
surrounded  by  darkness — it  is  agreeable 
to  look  at.  The  reason  why  it  produces 
such  a  pleasing  effect  is  difficult  to  ex- 
plain in  words.  It  is  largely  a  matter 
of  feeling.  If  a  composition  in  black 
and  white  (aside  from  all  subject  matter) 
calls  forth  a  pleasant  sensation  in  the 
beholder,  it  is  largely  due  to  the  skilful 
balancing  of  parts.  There  is  something 
to  attract  the  eye,  and  nothing  to  offend 
it.  Fig.  I  is  a  masterpiece.  None  of 
the  other  illustrations  show  the  same 
simplicity  and  perfection  of  handling. 

** Donna  Isabel"  (Fig.  2)  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  contrast  and  spotting.  Three 
bright  spots,  besides  the  larger  plane  of 
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face  and  bust,  in  a  dark  pyramidal  shape, 
furnish  the  principal  features  of  this 
composition.  The  most  important  note 
is  the  spot  which  is  caused  by  the  waist 
shinmiering  through  the  black  lace  man- 
tilla. Cover  it  up,  and  you  will  notice 
its  real  importance.  It  lends  nobility  to 
the  entire  composition,  much  more  than 
either  the  hand  or  the  cuS  of  the  silk 
sleeve.  Some  people  might  object  to  the 
plain  background,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  anything  would  have  been  gained  by 
making  it  more  restless.  It  concentrates 
the  interest  upon  the  face,  and  accentu- 
ates the  outline  of  the  figure  against 
the  background.  The  painter  bestowed 
great  care  upon  this  outline.  If  it  were 
simpler  it  would  be  too  harsh.  Its  pre- 
cision has  been  softened  by  minor  undu- 
lations and  a  general  zigzag  tendency. 

The  portrait  of  Donna  Bermudez  (Fig. 
3)  is  a  study  in  values  and  texture.  Its 
treatment  is  similar  to  that  of  Fig.  i. 
It  also  divides  the  area  into  two  large 
parts,  one  light,  the  other  dark,  but 
they  are  not  as  clearly  separated  and  as 
decided  in  shape.  The  figure,  the 
lighter  part  of  the  picture,  is  one  jumble 
of  line  and  spots  of  manifold  differen- 
tiations from  pure  white  to  a  dark 
middle  tint.  But  they  pull  well  together; 
there  is  not  a  single  accent  that  jars  or 
obtrudes  itself  upon  the  eye.  Few  pho- 
tographers ever  manage  to  handle  a  loud 
dress  with  so  much  discretion.  Even  the 
garish  embellishments  of  the  hat  do  not 
harm  the  composition;  on  the  contrary, 
they  balance  the  heavy  lacework  of  the 
skirt. 

Figs.  4  and  5  are  two  interesting  full- 
length  figure  compositions.  The  way 
in  which  Fig.  5  is  lighted  is  particularly 
fine.  The  light  strikes  the  upper  part  of 
the  figure  with  full  force  and  leaves  the 
lower  part  of  the  picture  in  semi-darkness 
— ^light  enough,  however,  to  show  the 
dividing  line  between  the  floor  and  back- 
ground, and  to  permit  the  highlight  in  a 
slipper  to  accentuate  the  hem  of  the  skirt. 


The  picture  seems  to  be  flooded  with 
light,  and  this  impression  is  largely  due  to 
the  contrast  of  the  dark  skirt  and  the 
gradations  of  the  background  from  light 
gray  to  a  solid  black  near  the  floor.  The 
dark  shading  in  the  upper  right  comer 
also  helps  considerably,  as  it  emphasizes 
the  source  of  light  more  clearly.  We 
know  at  once  where  the  light  comes 
from.  I  wish  the  same  could  be  said  of 
the  portraits  that  are  painted  today. 

In  Fig.  4  we  notice  a  rather  restless 
background.  The  painter  no  doubt  con- 
sidered it  necessary,  as  he  treated  the 
gown  in  a  flat  manner.  Besides,  the 
gown  is  light  and  occupies  a  large  and 
most  conspicuous  part  of  the  area  of  the 
picture.  It  had  to  be  balanced  some- 
how. A  plain  background  would  have 
looked  absurd.  The  two  dark  accents 
of  the  scarf  and  hair  are  very  effective. 
Peculiar  is  the  scalloped  effect  of  the 
outline  of  the  hair.  It  proves  that  every- 
thing is  possible  pictorially  if  handled 
with  some  skill  and  discretion.  If  the 
outline  were  a  trifle  more  pronounced,  or 
the  background  lighter,  the  effect  would 
be  ludicrous.  Goya  was  afraid  of  noth- 
ing. His  boldness  at  times  lends  a 
touch  of  eccentricity  to  his  work,  but  he 
generally  mastered  the  problem  which  he 
desired  to  solve. 

The  concentration  of  light  was  Goya's 
particular  strength.  Few  painters  have 
ever  approached  him  in  this  respect. 
Figs.  6,  7,  8,  and  9  all  show  the  same 
clever  handling  of  light.  Nothing  more 
effective  than  Fig.  8  can  be  imagined. 
The  light  falls  where  it  belongs — on  the 
face,  stock,  and  waistcoat.  The  bust  is 
dark,  with  a  few  vague  touches  of  light 
to  accentuate  its  simple  triangular  shape. 
The  background  is  in  one  tint,  but  a 
tint  that  consists  of  subtle  variations 
that  grow  slightly  darker  toward  the 
edges.  The  border  at  the  lower  edge 
has  a  decorative  value.  The  shape 
of  the  bust  would  have  been  too  laige 
without  it. 
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Also  Fig.  9  is  effectively  lighted. 
Goya  always  diows  the  entire  figure  in 
a  full-length  portrait.  He  does  not  blur 
the  lower  part.  He  usually  balances  the 
light  passages  by  decided  dark  accents, 
which  in  this  particular  instance  occur  in 
the  buckled  knee  pants  and  shoes.  Fig. 
7  is  similar  in  its  treatment  to  Fig.  i,  and 
Fig.  6  to  Fig.  3.  Each  one  affords  ample 
opportunity  for  study. 

Nearly  every  modem  portrait  painter 
has  profited  by  Goya's  knowledge  of 
composition  and  the  dexterity  of  his 
technique.  He  was  a  serious  and  truth- 
ful painter,  with  high  ideals.    Despite 


his  love  for  novelties  and  sectional  deco- 
rations, the  human  note  is  never  missing 
in  his  portraits.  The  character,  the 
personality  of  the  sitter,  is  always 
present. 

Goya's  portraits  are  sympathetic  de- 
lineations of  the  men  and  women  of  his 
time,  human  documents  that  speak  for 
themselves,  for  their  sincerity  and  direct- 
ness are  unmistakable,  and  if  they  are 
invested  with  an  unusual  amount  of 
^fidelity  and  distinction,  it  is  because  he 
placed  qualities  of  mind  above  the 
wealth  and  brilliancy  of  his  technical 
equipments. 
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The  most  successful  method  of  local 
development  in  platinotype  printing  by 
which  the  photographer  can  make  his 
pictures  represent  more  or  less  than  has 
been  recorded  on  the  plate — ^in  fact,  just 
what  he  desires — ^is  that  m  which  the 
developer  is  diluted  with  glycerine  and 
applied  with  a  brush,  writes  Madison 
Phillips  in  a  contemporary.  Here  one 
finds  an  almost  unlimited  scope  for  ar- 
tistic and  individualistic  interpretation 
of  the  subject,  and  the  worker  of  artistic 
temperament  and  manipulative  capacity 
can  make  his  finished  prints  practically 
as  complete  an  expression  of  his  ideas  as 
if  he  had  actually  created  the  picture. 
Accentuating  here,  subordinating  there, 
and  at  times  almost,  if  not  quite,  oblit- 
erating superfluous  portions,  he  works 
much  as  does  the  creative  painter.  In 
this  article,  however,  it  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  writer  to  consider  the  artistic 
problems  involved;  those  must  be  as- 
sumed by  the  photographer  who  makes 
use  of  the  technical  methods  here  sug- 
gested. Those,  however,  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  use  of  the  brush  in  water- 
color  or  in  oil  will,  after  a  few  trials,  be 
rewarded  with  success. 


In  the  platinum  process  the  familiar 
yellow  images  seen  after  printing  is  only 
a  provisional  one  in  iron,  since  light 
has  no  effect  upon  the  platinum  salt  in 
the  sensitive  coating.  Development  re- 
places the  iron  image  with  one  of  metallic 
platinum  in  like  proportion  with  respect 
to  gradation.  The  provisional  iron 
image  is  completely  soluble  in  the  hy- 
drochloric acid  clearing-bath,  so  that  any 
portion  of  the  image,  no  matter  how 
deeply  printed,  will,  if  not  acted  upon  by 
the  developer,  wash  out  in  the  clearing- 
bath.  Now  it  has  been  found  that  gly- 
cerine furnishes  a  physical  protection 
from  the  developer.  In  other  words,  a 
developer  containing  glycerine  acts  more 
slowly  than  a  normal  solution,  and  the 
greater  the  proportion  of  glycerine,  the 
slower  the  development.  The  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  is  of  value  for  four 
principal  purposes: 

1.  To  vignette. 

2.  To  check  development  in  certain 
portions  of  the  picture,  in  order  to  sub- 
due too  great  strength  or  to  emphasize 
other  portions. 

3.  To  entirely  obliterate  certain  por- 
tions. 
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4.  To  retard  the  development  of  over- 
timed prints  instead  of  using  a  weak 
developer. 

With  respect  to  the  first  case,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  vignette  is  a 
thing  to  be  used  with  discretion,  since  it 
is  adapted  to  comparatively  few  sub- 
jects. In  portraiture,  where  only  the 
head  and  shoulders  are  developed,  deli- 
cate and  dainty  effects  are  obtainable 
particularly  appropriate  for  pictures  of 
children  and  young  women.  It  is  also 
productive  of  a  sketchy  decorative  treat- 
ment, which  is  frequently  pleasing  in 
landscape  and  marine  work,  and  is  well 
adapted  for  decorating  postcards  and 
other  objects  of  a  more  permanent 
nature. 

A  sheet  of  heavy  glass  will  be  required 
to  work  on,  and  over  it  spread  some  gly- 
cerine with  a  flat  rubber-bound  cameFs- 
hair  brush.  Lay  the  print  on  this,  face 
up,  and  see  that  it  remains  flat;  now 
pour  some  glycerine  on  the  face  of  the 
print  and  spread  it  thoroughly  with  the 
brush.  After  it  has  been  allowed  to 
soak  in  two  or  three  minutes,  remove 
any  superfluous  liquid  with  photo- 
graphic blotters.  Now  coat  with  glycer- 
ine a  second  time,  and  in  a  minute  or 
two  blot  off  the  glycerine  on  those 
portions  of  the  print  which  require  the 
most  development.  A  solution  contain- 
ing equal  parts  of  developer  and  glycer- 
ine is  required,  and  should  be  applied 
to  the  blotted  portion  of  the  print 
with  a  round,  rubber-bound  camePs- 
hair  brush  about  the  size  of  a  lead 
pencil. 

The  mode  of  treatment  is  to  work 
gradually  outward  into  the  portions  of 
the  print  requiring  but  little  depth.  De- 
velopment will  be  slow,  and  it  is  essen- 
tial that  it  be  so  in  order  that  full  control 
may  be  had.  When  the  image  is  started 
it  may  be  brought  up  more  quickly  with 
glycerine  one  part,  developer  three  parts; 
but  this  applies  only  to  portions  requiring 
full  development. 


When  any  portion  has  acquired  suffi- 
cient strength  remove  the  solution  with 
a  blotter  and  coat  with  pure  glycerine. 
This  checks  development  so  that  the 
worker  may  devote  his  attention  to  other 
portions  requiring  further  treatment 
The  first  few  prints  made  in  this  way 
will  probably  be  failures,  but  after  a 
little  practice  a  large  proportion  of  suc- 
cessful prints  will  be  secured. 

The  thing  to  remember  is  to  take 
plenty  of  time  and  use  the  developer 
sparingly.  The  brush  should  not  con- 
tain more  than  enough  solution  to  mois- 
ten the  spot  to  which  it  is  applied. 
When  the  development  is  complete  the 
print  should  be  removed  to  the  usual 
hydrochloric  acid  clearing-bath  and 
swabbed  over  carefully  in  the  solution 
on  both  sides  with  a  tuft  of  cotton.  This 
prevents  further  development  under  the 
glycerine  before  the  acid  penetrates  the 
print,  and  is  a  step  which  applies  to  all 
four  applications  of  glycerine  develop- 
ment here  treated.  The  portions  of  the 
image  protected  by  the  glycerine  and  not 
acted  upon  by  the  developer  will,  of 
course,  dissolve  in  the  clearing-bath, 
leaving  white  paper. 

In  portrait  vignetting  most  of  the  un- 
desirable portions  of  the  image  may  be 
obliterated  in  the  printing;  in  fact,  the 
completed  vignette  may  be  made  in  this 
way.  The  best  results,  however,  are 
usually  obtained  by  obliterating  most 
of  the  undesirable  image  in  printing  and 
depending  upon  the  application  of  gly- 
cerine as  described  above  to  secure 
proper  gradation  of  the  vignette.  In 
printing,  a  mask  a  little  larger  than  the 
image  required  should  be  placed  over  the 
printing  frame,  and  a  serrated  mask 
should  be  held  about  half  an  inch  from 
the  negative.  When  the  printing  is  al- 
most finished  take  away  the  serrated 
mask  and  allow  the  action  of  the  light  to 
proceed  without  it. 

The  second  application  of  glycerine 
development,  by  means  of  which  prints 
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from  faulty  negatives  may  be  improved 
and  any  portion  of  the  image  treated 
separately  according  to  the  result  de- 
sired, is  effected  exactly  the  same  as  the 
first,  unkss  the  modifications  required 
are  slight  and  of  a  simple  nature.  If  so, 
the  portions  to  be  checked  may  be 
coated  with  developer  three  parts,  gly- 
cerine one  part,  and  the  print  immersed 
in  the  normal  developei  until  the  checked 
portions  reach  proper  strength.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  intricate  brush  develop- 
ment is  desirable,  the  proportion  of  gly- 
cerine may  be  increased  up  to  ten  parts 
to  one  of  developer.  Such  a  course 
causes  development  to  proceed  very 
slowly,  giving  ample  time  for  careful  and 
thoughtful  work,  and  prevents  the  for- 
mation of  lines  on  the  print  or  spreading 
of  the  developer.  This  method  is  a 
favorite  one  for  treating  prints  from  nega- 
tives having  too  dense  skies.  In  print- 
ing, the  sky  is  brought  to  the  desired 
depth,  so  that  the  clouds,  if  there  be  any, 
appear  to  full  advantage,  and  in  develop- 
ment the  remainder  of  the  print  is  held 
in  check  to  prevent  it  developing  too 
dark. 

The  third  application  opens  up  a  field 
much  wider  than  that  of  vignetting,  and 
which  is  entered  successfully  only  by 
those  who  have  become  adept  in  glycer- 
ine manipulation.  Perhaps  it  is  better, 
after  all,  to  work  upon  the  negative  in 
order  to  obliterate  unessential  objects 
rather  than  upon  the  print,  although 
such  a  course  should  not  be  pursued 
without  experience,  else  a  valuable  nega- 
tive may  be  ruined. 

To  successfully  work  upon  the  nega- 
tive is  a  very  difficult  matter,  although 
those  who  know  how,  often  make  con- 
trary statements.  The  chief  advantage 
of  glycerine  development  is  that  if  failure 
result  in  early  attempts  one  still  has  re- 
course to  the  unharmed  negative.  The 
patient  and  skilled  worker,  however,  can 
by  means  of  glycerine  hold  back  develop- 
ment in  certain  portions  to  make  them 


match  the  tone  of  adjacent  portions,  thus 
obliterating  some  objectionable  dark 
object;  or,  if  the  object  is  a  light  one, 
he  can  obliterate  all  detail  from  the 
undesirable  portion  and  later  fill  in  the 
space  dexterously  with  a  wash  of  water- 
color. 

In  either  case  there  is  great  likelihood 
of  complete  success  if  papers  of  rough 
texture  are  used.  Then,  again,  there 
are  times  when  lines  and  masses,  which 
are  not  in  the  negative  at  all,  may  be 
added  to  the  picture  to  advantage,  and 
it  is  wonderful  what  a  clever  worker  can 
do  in  this  respect  by  glycerine  methods. 
It  may  or  may  not  be  advisable  to  coat 
the  print  with  pure  glycerine  at  the  out- 
set, and  the  portions  of  the  image  to  be 
retained  may  be  treated  with  the  normal 
developer  or  a  solution  containing  one- 
fourth  glycerine.  All  this  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  individual  worker,  since 
all  depends  upon  the  character  of  the 
effect  desired. 

As  to  the  fourth  method,  there  is  no 
doubt  it  being  the  best  way  to  retard  the 
development  of  an  overtimed  print,  for 
dilution  with  water  often  causes  granu- 
lation of  the  print.  Prints  which  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  actually  print  out  may 
often  be  saved  by  using  a  solution 
containing  equal  parts  of  glycerine  and 
the  developer.  This  is  best  applied  to 
the  print  with  a  broad,  rubber-bound 
camel's-hair  brush,  and  care  should  be 
taken  that  it  is  evenly  done  and  the  pores 
of  the  paper  filled.  When  the  desired 
tone  has  been  reached  the  print  should 
be  transferred  to  the  clearing-bath  as 
usual.  If  the  print  is  only  a  little  over- 
timed, one  part  of  glycerine  to  four  parts 
of  developer  will  be  sufficient. 


A  MATT  varnish  for  application  to  the 
back  of  negative  is  made  as  follows: 
sandarac,  i  oz.;  mastic,  96  gr.;  methyl- 
ated ether,  10  oz.;  rectified  benzine 
(petroleum  spirit),  5  to  6  oz. 


VALUES  IN  PORTRAITURE. 


In  studying  a  picture  we  are  apt  to 
isolate  the  different  parts  of  it  and  so 
direct  our  attention  to  them  individually; 
so  much  so,  that  we  often  forget  the 
relative  tone  of  the  whole  picture.  If 
we  should  construct  our  picture  with 
only  due  regard  to  the  individual  forms, 
however  much  we  might  obey  the  laws 
of  composition  as  regards  balancing  of 
lines,  our  production  would  be  apt  to 
present  a  very  flat  appearance;  one  part 
would  not  stand  out  against  the  others. 
So  there  ought  always  to  be  a  balance  of 
the  masses  in  a  picture  as  well  as  linear 
symmetry,  and  though  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  the  photographer  to  fall  into 
the  mistake  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  who 
perceived  nothing  of  the  value  one  object 
bears  to  another  in  the  scheme  of  com- 
position, yet  there  is  danger,  especially 
where  the  photographer  has  control  of 
his  subject,  as  in  very  many  genre  groups 
(not  of  Nature's  making),  of  reversing 
the  values  and  producing  the  very  oppo- 
site of  effectiveness.  The  modem  ten- 
dency of  artists  on  values  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  less  contrast  than  would  have 
been  accounted  as  proper  thirty  or  forty 
years  back;  that  is,  the  values  are  more 
delicately  managed,  especially  in  por- 
traiture. There  is  seldom  seen  in  mod- 
em portrait  painting  that  great  contrast 
which  was  deemed  necessary  at  one 
time  between  backgrounds  and  head  or 
figure  study.  The  black  of  the  dress  of 
a  lady,  for  instance,  is  not  relieved  by 
white  lace  trimmings,  and  the  whole  set 
against  a  gray  ground  to  bring  it  out  in 
relief,  but  painters  nowadays  prefer  the 
ground  but  a  very  little  lighter  in  tone 
than  the  drapery  of  the  figure.  To  do 
this  skilfully  demands  much  tact  to 
give  any  simulation  of  atmosphere  be- 
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tween  the  figure  and  the  ground  and 
prevent  a  mosaic-like  effect.  But  when 
skilfully  accomplished  it  certainly  has 
a  peculiar  charm  of  delicacy  and  light- 
ness. In  photography  these  delicate 
values  are  hard  to  manage,  since  the 
operator  has  not,  like  the  painter,  color 
to  aid  him  in  selection  of  scale  of  tone, 
and  so  it  is  that  those  who  affect  delicate 
values  more  frequently  present  smudge 
and  flatness;  but  when  secured,  the  pho- 
tographs are  as  pleasing  as  paintings. 
We  were  recently  looking  at  some  veiy 
beautiful  photographs  of  snow  and  ice, 
where  we  have  white  on  white,  in  which 
the  values  were  dehcately  preserved.  A 
mass  of  snow  in  one  picture  was  relieved 
against  another  mass  of  snow,  but 
slightly  differentiated  from  it  in  tone, 
but  the  effect  was  beautiful.  The  snow, 
practically  speaking,  was  all  equally 
white  in  nature,  but  the  photographic 
artist  in  managing  the  values,  contrived 
that  there  should  be  a  difference  in  in- 
tensity between  the  broken  masses  of 
snow  and  the  main  body,  and  so  secured 
a  delicacy  of  relief  without  offending  by 
heavy  unmeaning  shadows  and  glaring 
intense  highlights.  We  thought  pho- 
tographers might  here  take  a  lesson  in 
associating  white  drapery  with  light 
background,  but  a  photographer  who 
believes  that  the  soul  of  photography  is 
in  what  he  calls  brilliancy  of  effect 
would  have  been  afraid  of  producmg  a 
flat-looking  picture,  and  perhaps  the 
majority  of  us  would  have  gotten  too 
tame-lookmg  a  study. 

The  study  of  values  requires  a  great 
deal  of  practice  of  the  eye,  but  it  is  a 
study  we  ought  not  to  neglect,  since 
values  are  the  only  means  of  artistically 
representing  things. 


SXJLPHIDE  TONING  OF  BROMmE  PRINTS.    A  RANGE  OF 

TONES  FROM  BLACK  TO  RED. 


The  introduction  of  sulphide  toning 
has  given  a  great  impetus  to  bromide 
printing.  It  has  provided  a  simple 
method  of  securing  greater  variety  in  the 
prints,  and  of  rendering  eflfects  which 
could  not  always  be  sufficiently  well  rep- 
resented in  the  black  tone  of  the  ordinary 
bromide  prmt. 

Although  a  good  pure  black  tone  is  a 
satisfactory  color  in  itself,  and  always  in 
good  taste,  yet  there  are  very  few  pho- 
tographers who  would  be  willing  to  re- 
strict their  prints  to  this  color  only.  Most 
wish  for  greater  variety  than  can  be  ob- 
tained by  working  in  one  color;  not  only 
a  greater  variety  in  the  general  effect 
produced  by  a  collection  of  their  pic- 
tures, but,  in  addition,  a  greater  power 
of  rendering  yaried  effects  and  recording 
different  impressions. 

The  method  of  sulphide  toning  which 
I  propose  to  consider  is  that  which  con- 
sists in  first  converting  the  silver  image 
into  a  haloid  salt,  and  then  converting  the 
haloid  into  silver  sulphide.  For  conve- 
nience of  reference,  the  first  part  of  the 
process  will  be  called  the  bleaching,  and 
the  second  the  darkening.  This  method 
of  transforming  the  image  into  a  sulphide 
is  in  every  way  the  most  satisfactory.  It 
is  the  most  simple  and  the  most  certain, 
and  the  tones  are  the  richest  obtainable 
by  any  method.  In  addition,  there  is 
no  reduction  in  the  strength  of  the  print 
involved  by  the  toning  operation. 

The  color  produced  by  this  method  of 
sulphide  toning  is  a  very  rich  brown — a 
warm  rather  than  a  cold  brown;  but  suf- 
ficiently deep  to  give  great  strength  and 
richness  in  the  shadows  of  a  strong  print. 

Although  this  color  is  very  attractive 
and  very  rich,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that 
the  power  of  varying  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage.    The  object  desired  was  the 


power  of  securing  a  range  of  colors  from 
a  cold  black  to  a  red  brown,  and  the 
ability  to  obtain  any  desired  degree  of 
warmth  or  coldness  at  will.  In  addi- 
tion, the  warm  blacks  should  be  brown- 
black,  and  not  purple,  an  undesirable 
color,  that  is  frequently  seen  in  toned 
bromide  prints.  The  colors  should 
range  from  a  pure  black  through  brown- 
black,  and  pure  deep  brown  to  a  rich 
warm  brown  or  even  red-brown. 

Whatever  color  or  degree  of  warmth 
is  desired,  that  tone  should  be  obtainable 
with  absolute  certainty.  And  the  same 
color  should  invariably  result  from  the 
same  method  of  toning,  even  though  the 
negatives  from  which  the  prints  were 
taken  might  vary  considerably  in  strength 
and  quality. 

Many  workers  experience  difficulty  in 
securing  uniformity  in  toning  bromide 
prints  by  the  sulphide  process;  and  it 
must  be  recognized  that  the  first  step 
toward  obtaining  various  tones  with  cer- 
tainty must  be  the  power  of  securing 
uniformity  in  the  tones  obtained  by  the 
ordinary  methods  of  working.  If  all  the 
conditions  are  equal,  any  given  formula 
for  toning  will  invariably  produce  iden- 
tical results.  If,  however,  the  condi- 
tions vary  through  imperfect  working  at 
any  stage,  the  final  color  of  the  print 
must  always  be  a  matter  of  imcertainty. 
Two  prints  may  look  identical  in  color 
before  toning,  but  though  treated  to- 
gether in  the  same  solutions  throughout 
the  toning  operation,  the  ultimate  tones 
may  be  widely  different;  one  may  be  a 
purple-black,  and  the  other  a  yellow- 
brown. 

It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  in 
considering  the  subject  of  toning  bro- 
mide prints,  to  determine  first  the  con- 
ditions that  it  is  necessary  to  fulfil  in 
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order  to  secure  uniformity;  and  also  the 
factors  that  affect  the  toning. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  identical 
methods  should  be  adopted  in  the  pro- 
duction of  all  prints  intended  for  sulphide 
toning;  otherwise  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  secure  any  desired  tone  with  certainty. 
The  developer  that  it  is  intended  to  em- 
ploy must  be  decided  upon,  and  its  com- 
position and  degree  of  concentration 
determined,  and  this  developer  must  be 
used  invariably.  In  bromide  work  the 
exposures  must  be  made  to  suit  the  de- 
veloper employed;  modifying  the  devel- 
oper to  compensate  for  irregularities  in 
exposure  is  never  satisfactory.  It  is 
fatal  to  success  in  toning.  When  the 
character  of  the  negative  is  such  that  a 
successful  print  can  only  be  obtained  by 
modification  of  the  developer,  the  tones 
resulting  from  any  formula  must  always 
vary  from  those  obtained  on  prints  pro- 
duced under  normal  conditions.  But 
there  should  be  very  few  negatives  that 
require  any  serious  departure  from  the 
standard  developer.  By  careful  ad- 
justment of  the  exposure,  prints  of  uni- 
form quality  can  be  produced  by  means 
of  the  normal  developer  from  negatives 
that  differ  widely  in  their  degree  of 
strength.  Of  course,  negatives  that 
have  been  very  incorrectly  exposed  or 
developed  will  always  be  a  source  of 
trouble  in  any  printing  process,  and 
bromide  is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 

The  strength  or  degree  of  concentra- 
tion of  the  developer  will  affect  the  ulti- 
mate color  of  the  toned  print.  A  strong 
developer  tends  to  produce  cold  tones; 
a  weak  or  diluted  solution  will  always 
give  weak  and  very  warm  tones — brown 
tones  with  a  distinct  tendency  toward 
yellowish-brown. 

Bromide  in  the  developer  exerts  a  dis- 
tinct influence  on  the  toning,  producing 
a  warmer  color  than  that  given  by  prints 
developed  without  bromide.  This  in- 
fluence is  only  serious  if  a  large  propor- 
tion of  bromide  be  employed.     Dilution 


of  the  developer  and  the  addition  of  bro- 
mide together  influence  the  toning  con- 
siderably, producing  a  very  disagreeable 
warm  tone  and  distinct  absence  of 
strength  in  the  print. 

The  degree  of  development  does  not 
affect  the  tone  while  the  exposure  re- 
mains unchanged.  Two  prints  from  the 
same  negative,  exposed  for  the  same 
time  and  developed  in  identical  solu- 
tions to  different  degrees,  will  both  tone 
to  exactly  similar  colors.  The  print 
which  has  received  full  development 
will,  of  necessity,  be  richer  and  stronger 
than  that  which  has  been  developed  for  a 
short  time  only,  but  the  actual  color  will 
remain  the  same. 

Variation  in  the  degree  of  develop- 
ment to  compensate  for  errors  in  expo- 
sure does  modify  the  tone,  though  the 
composition  of  the  developer  remain 
unchanged.  The  variation  is  due  to  the 
combined  effect  of  alteration  in  exposure 
and  difference  in  degree  of  development 
Over-exposure  and  short  development 
yield  a  warmer  tone;  under-exposure  and 
long  development  a  colder  tone.  An 
over-exposed  print  developed  fully  in  the 
normal  solution  will  show  little,  if  any, 
difference  from  a  correctly  exposed  print, 
with  similar  toning. 

Reduction  with  hypo  and  potassium 
ferricyanide  does  not  in  any  way  affect 
the  process  of  toning  nor  the  ultimate 
color  of  the  print.  This  fact,  in  combi- 
nation with  those  given  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  may  be  utilized  in  saving 
over-exposed  prints.  A  print  that  has 
received  too  long  an  exposure  should  be 
developed  for  the  full  time  in  a  normal 
solution,  and,  after  fixing  and  a  slight 
washing,  reduced  in  the  hypo  and  ferri- 
cyanide reducer.  This  solution  affects 
the  lighter  tones  more  than  the  darker, 
and  will  convert  a  strong  and  dull  print 
into  one  of  correct  contrast  and  bril- 
liancy. The  print  will  then  tone  in  ex- 
actly the  same  manner  as  one  that  had 
been  correctly  exposed  and  developed. 
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Naturally,  the  degree  of  over  exposure 
that  can  be  compensated  in  this  manner 

t's  very  limited,  and  the  method  cannot 
)e  applied  to  harsh  negatives.  It  can 
only  be  successful  in  the  case  of  prints 
which  tend  toward  a  heavy  uniformity 
of  tone  with  over-exposure. 

Considering  that  the  correct  or  satis- 
factory rendering  of  tone  values,  the  color 
and  effect  of  the  print,  and  also  the  suc- 
cessful working  of  the  toning  process,  all 
depend  on  correct  exposure  and  normal 
development,  the  greatest  care  should 
be  taken  to  ensure  the  correct  exposure 
for  every  print.  This  is  not  intended  to 
imply  any  artificial  standard  of  correct 
exposure,  but  that  exposure  which  gives 
the  effect  desired  with  normal  develop- 
ment. Systematic  working  is  essential, 
a  uniform  light,  and  exposures  registered 
so  that  correct  repetitions  can  be  made 
easily.  A  small  slip  of  paper 'can  be 
affixed  to  one  comer  of  the  negative,  and 
the  exposure  noted  thereon;  and  a  good 
quick-printing  negative  selected  for  em- 
ployment as  a  test  for  the  light  and  for 
different  batches  of  paper,  from  time  to 
time. 

Fresh  developer  should  be  used  for 
every  print.  The  practice  of  developing 
several  prints  in  succession  in  one  quan- 
tity of  solution  is  a  prolific  source  of  want 
of  uniformity,  both  in  the  general  quality 
of  the  prints,  and  in  their  toning.  It  is 
false  economy,  as  it  results  in  a  serious 
loss  of  quality.  Sufficient  of  the  normal 
developer  should  be  taken  for  one  print — 
or  possibly  two  in  the  case  of  small 
prints  where  the  quantity  must  be  rela- 
tively large — ^and  after  using,  the  solution 
should  be  thrown  away.  A  series  of 
prints  developed  successively  in  one  so- 
lution will  show  a  very  decided  variation 
in  color  when  toned  by  the  sulphide 
process. 

The  developer  that  has  been  the  most 
successful  in  my  own  practice  is: 


Dianiidophenol 6    gr. 

Sodium  sulphite 3^    gr» 

Potassium  bromide li  gr. 

Water 4   oz. 

Diamidophenol,  dianol  and  amidol 
are  very  similar  in  composition  and 
character.  No  alkali  is  necessary  with 
either. 

Unfortunately,  the  mixed  solution  will 
not  keep  long.  It  must  be  mixed  as  re- 
quired, and  used  withm  a  day  or  two  of 
mixing.  It  may  be  prepared  in  a  more 
concentrated  form,  and  diluted  for  de- 
veloping. The  sulphite  must  be  dis- 
solved in  the  water  first,  and  the  diam- 
idophenol and  bromide  added  after  the 
sulphite  is  thoroughly  dissolved.  The 
bromide  is  not  essential,  but  it  exerts  a 
marked  influence  on  the  color  of  the 
print.  Without  bromide  in  the  devel- 
oper, the  image  is  a  blue-black.  With 
the  proportion  of  bromide  given  in  the 
formula,  the  image  is  a  pure  neutral 
black,  with  silvery  light  tones.  In  either 
case  the  image  tones  well  to  a  very  rich 
color. 

After  development,  the  prints  should 
be  rinsed  rapidly  and  fixed  in  a  plain 
solution  of  hypo,  about  four  ounces  in  a 
pint  of  water.  The  prints  should  re- 
main in  this  fixing  bath  for  about  fifteen 
minutes,  and  care  should  be  taken  that 
they  are  always  submerged,  and  that  they 
do  not  cling  together.  Prints  require  far 
more  attention  when  in  the  fixing  bath 
than  they  usually  receive,  and  it  is  nec- 
essary to  call  attention  to  this  when  writ- 
ing on  the  subject  of  toning;  for  it  may 
be  safely  asserted  that  nearly  all  the 
troubles  that  arise  in  toning  bromide 
prints  are  caused  by  imperfect  fixing  or 
careless  washing,  and  most  frequently 
the   former. 

A  perfectly  fixed  print,  reasonably 
well  washed,  will  give  no  trouble  in 
any  subsequent  operation. — Amateur 
Photographer. 
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An  enlargement  is  often  disappointing 
at  first  from  the  way  in  which  it  enlarges 
and  exaggerates  defects,  the  result  ap- 
pearing coarse,  especially  when  looked 
into  closely,  writes  Raymond  Deane,  in 
Photography  and  Focus.  Much  of  this 
will  go  imnoticed  when  it  is  covered 
with  glass  and  hung  upon  a  wall;  but 
the  amateur  will  very  naturally  desire 
to  remove  that  coarseness  as  far  as  he 
can,  and  generally  to  improve  his  en- 
largement in  the  way  the  professional 
does.  Such  handwork  is  very  rightly 
barred  in  a  photographic  exhibition,  and 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  attempt  it  in 
work  that  was  going  into  a  photographic 
competition  unless  it  was  a  competition 
run  by  some  newspaper  or  other  non- 
photographic  publication. 

The  simplest  form  of  working  up  is 
done  with  black  lead  powder  and  a 
stump  or  cotton  wool.  Not  only  can 
we  take  out  defects  in  the  enlargement, 
we  can  add  a  background  of  a  simple 
kind  with  these  materials  without  much 
diflSculty.  For  instance,  a  single  figure 
may  have  been  taken  out  of  a  group 
either  by  blocking  out  the  negative  or 
by  painting  body  color  on  to  a  print  over 
the  parts  not  wanted,  and  photographing 
it.  The  former  method'gives,  of  course, 
an  absolutely  white  ground,  the  latter 
one  of  some  even  tint,  according  to  the 
tint  of  the  body  color  selected.  In 
either  case  something  to  break  up  the 
evenness  may  be  wanted;  and  this  is 
easily  supplied. 

The  surface  is  first  prepared  by 
sprinkling  pumice  powder  over  it,  and 
then  going  over  this  with  the  palm  of 
the  hand  with  a  circular,  grinding  mo- 
tion. This  gives  the  enlargement  a 
tooth,  and  when  the  powder  has  been 
dusted  oflf  with  a  clean  duster,  it  is 
ready  to  take  the  work  we  may  choose 
to  put  upon  it. 
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A  little  finely  powdered  black  lead 
and  pumice  powder  are  mixed  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  two  of  the  powder  to 
one  of  the  lead.  The  mixing  should  be 
done  by  sifting  them  together  through 
a  piece  of  fine  muslin  on  to  a  sheet  of 
white  paper,  and  there  must  be  no 
lumps  perceptible.  A  little  tuft  of  cot- 
ton is  dabbed  lightly  on  the  powder  and 
is  then  applied  to  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  by  giving  it  a 
light  circular  movement  an  even  tint  of 
a  gray  character  can  be  applied  just 
where  we  Uke.  The  cotton  is  then 
rubbed  on  the  enlargement  in  the  same 
way,  and  it  will  be  found  quite  easy  to 
give  the  backgroimd  a  clouded  effect, 
which  will  relieve  its  blank  monotony. 
The  success  of  the  treatment,  even  in 
unskilled  hands,  is  quite  surprising,  but 
practice  and  taste  give  a  still  better 
result. 

The  beginner  will  find  that  he  cannot 
do  this  without  encroaching  on  the  face, 
but  that  does  not  matter  in  the  least;  in 
fact,  it  is  better  to  let  the  work  go  over 
the  face,  as  then  there  is  less  chance  of 
it  giving  the  impression  that  the  face 
has  been  avoided.  When  the  work  is 
finished  it  is  quite  easy  to  take  any  off 
the  face  with  the  point  of  a  piece  of 
ink  eraser. 

This  mixture  of  black  lead  and  pumice 
powder  may  be  lightened  or  darkened 
by  varying  the  proportions  of  the  ingre- 
dients, and  may  be  applied  to  other 
parts  of  the  enlargement  that  require  it, 
either  with  the  cotton  or  with  the  tip  oiF 
the  finger,  or  with  a  stump.  It  will  be 
found  very  useful  for  strengthening  the 
shadows  in  clothing,  and  for  toning 
down  lights.  If  the  enlargement  is  at 
all  inclined  to  be  hard,  a  cloth  with  a 
pattern  may  have  that  pattern  very 
pronounced  by  the  harshness  of  all  the 
highest  lights  on  it,  and  a  rub  over  with 
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the  powder  will  in  such  a  case  make 
a  wonderful  improvement.  Any  high- 
lights which  we  want  to  leave  as  such 
are  picked  out  afterward  with  the  ink 
eraser. 

Any  fine  work  that  is  to  be  done  on 
enlargements  is  best  done  in  pencil. 
Water  colors  may  be  used,  and  the  final 
result  is  better;  but  they  are  much  more 
diflScult  to  apply,  and  the  beginner  will 
ruin  many  prints  before  he  succeeds  in 
improving  them  with  paints;  whereas, 
with  pencils,  this  is  much  easier.  Spe- 
cial pencils  are  suppUed  for  the  work. 
The  writer  uses  Hardtmuth's  "Black 
Chalk''  crayons,  which  can  be  bought 
in  the  form  of  cedar  pencils,  or,  prefer- 
ably, in  a  holder,  with  refils.  There  are 
several  grades  made.  No.  3  being  per- 
haps the  best  for  a  beginner.  The 
pencil  miLst  be  brought  to  as  fine  a  point 
as  possible  by  twirling  it  on  a  piece  of 
glass  paper,  and  the  point  must  be  kept 
in  this  condition  by  frequent  applica- 
tions to  the  glass  paper. 

The  first  use  to  be  made  of  the  pencil 
is  to  take  out  any  little  defects  in  the 
shape  of  while  spots.  The  enlargement, 
which  should  have  been  rubbed  over 
with  the  pumice  powder,  is  gone  over 
carefully  and  each  spot  evened  down  to 
the  level  of  its  surroundings  by  the  point 
of  the  pencil.  When  the  spots  are 
larger  than  the  head  of  an  ordinary  pin 
it  is  best  not  to  attempt  to  fill  them  with 
lead,  but  to  tone  them  down  by  a  series 
of  fine  lines  close  together  when  a  dark 
tone  is  wanted,  further  apart  when  it  is 
to  be  Ughter.  It  is  much  easier  to  get 
an  even  tone  by  shading  in  this  way.  It 
does  not  matter  if,  on  looking  into  the 
work  as  the  photographer  bends  over  it, 
he  can  see  the  separate  lines  of  his  pen- 
cil; they  will  not  be  noticed  when  the 
picture  is  glazed  and  hung  on  the  wall. 

If  there  is  any  danger  of  work  which 
has  been  done  getting  rubbed  with  the 
hand  while  other  parts  are  being  dealt 
with,  a  sheet  of  paper  should  be  gummed 


to  the  top  edge  of  the  mount  at  the  back, 
brought  over  and  allowed  to  come  down 
over  the  front  of  the  enlargement,  and 
holes  cut  in  it  to  allow  of  the  work  being 
done  as  required.  But  it  must  be  lifted 
up  frequently  to  make  quite  sure  that 
anything  that  is  being  done  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  general  effect. 

When  shading  has  to  start  along  a 
perfectly  straight  line,  or  along  a  regu- 
larly curved  one,  a  piece  of  thin  paper 
may  be  cut  out  to  the  line  required,  and 
held  along  the  edge  at  which  the  shading 
is  to  start,  so  that  the  pencil  strokes  can 
start  on  this  paper  and  then  pass  off 
on  to  the  enlargement  exactly  where 
required.  The  paper  must  not  finish 
actually  on  the  line,  but  a  very  small 
fraction  of  an  inch  before,  or  the  pencil 
lines  will  not  begin  exactly  where  they 
are  wanted.  A  piece  of  paper  may  also 
be  used  to  protect  parts  from  the  ink 
eraser,  and  in  this  way  one  can  rub  out 
right  up  to  a  definite  line. 

In  portrait  enlargements  a  good  deal 
of  work  can  often  be  put  upon  the  faces 
with  advantage,  both  to  take  out  any 
technical  defects  in  the  enlargement,  to 
hide  any  of  the  marks  of  the  retouching 
pencil  on  the  original  negative,  and  be- 
sides this,  to  smooth  up  things  and  make 
the  portrait  a  more  flattering  one.  But 
such  work  as  this  last  requires  skill  and 
practice,  is  of  a  more  "advanced"  kind 
than  has  been  dealt  with  in  this  article, 
and  will  require  separate  treatment. 


To  Renovate  Yellow  Prints, — The 
following  has  been  recommended  for 
the  purpose,  and  we  have  found  it  effec- 
tive on  certain  occasions  in  dealing  with 
old  albumen  prints: 

Saturated  solution  of  mercuric  chlo- 
ride in  hydrochloric  acid 8  minims. 

Distilled  water 15  ounces. 

Immerse  the  print  and  remove  it  as 
soon  as  a  purple  tone  has  been  acquired 
and  the  yellowness  is  discharged;  then 
wash  it  thoroughly,  and  dry. 


THE  AMATEUR  * 


There  are  a  number  of  words  of 
originally  honorable  meaning  in  our 
English  language  which  have  fallen 
from  their  high  estate,  and  have  become 
terms  of  reproach  and  even  contempt. 
Among  those  that  have  undergone  this 
transition  to  a  certain  degree  is  the 
word  "amateur,"  which  originally  meant 
simply  "a  lover,"  or  more  particularly  a 
lover  of  some  pursuit  or  art  for  its  own 
sake.  Nowadays,  to  speak  of  any  work 
as  "amateurish"  is  to  imply  that  it  is 
the  work  of  some  futile  trifler,  who  has 
never  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  or 
skill  to  make  the  pursuit  intellectually 
respectable. 

The  higher  arts  have  three  classes  of 
followers:  First,  the  amateur,  and  in 
my  remarks  this  evening  I  wish  to  use 
this  term  in  its  original  sense,  and 
by  it  to  designate  those  whose  love  of 
beauty  for  its  own  sake  impels  them  to 
attempt  to  interpret  it,  and  conscien- 
tiously record  the  appeal  it  has  made. 

The  second  class  consists  of  those 
whose  sole  purpose  it  is  to  make  its 
pursuit  the  source  of  livelihood  or  gain; 
and  these  we  may  designate  the  profes- 
sionals, but  in  so  doing  we  must  re- 
member that  the  professional  may  be 
an  amateur  in  the  original  sense  of  the 
word. 

The  third  are  the  very  numerous  class 
who  regard  the  pursuit  merely  as  an 
idle  pastime.  These,  however  long  they 
may  have  been  engaged  in  it,  may  not 
merit  any  better  title  than  novices. 

We  may  perhaps  claim  that  the  pic- 
torial development  of  photography  is 
mainly  of  English  origin,  and  also  that 
for  awhile  England  took  the  lead.  Then 
came  in  the  French  with  their  brilliantly 
clever  work,  the  Americans  with  their 
original  outlook,  and  the  Austrians  and 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  by  Mr.  Alex.  Keighley. 
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Germans  with  strong  individuality  of 
treatment.  It  is  sometimes  said  with 
some  reason,  that  the  keenness  of  com- 
mercial competition  in  England  at  the 
present  day  has  had  the  effect  of  making 
the  nation  hopelessly  inartistic.  This, 
at  all  events,  could  not  be  said  of  the 
former  generation.  The  fine  handi- 
craft work  and  the  beautiful  architecture 
of  the  various  cathedrals  and  other  an- 
cient buildings,  give  ample  evidence  of 
a  sense  of  beauty  and  proportion  which 
form  models  for  imitation  today.  It 
may  be  that  this  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  has  been  only  latent  all  these 
years,  and  that  in  pictorial  photography 
it  is  at  last  finding  some  outlet.  In 
most  of  the  older  arts  the  professional 
has  led  the  way,  and  the  amateur  has 
taken  a  very  secondary  place.  In  pho- 
tography the  advance  in  the  pictorial 
direction  has  been  mainly  due  to  the 
amateur.  The  professional  has  to  look 
to  commercial  possibilities  and  supply 
the  popular  demand,  which  for  the  most 
part  requires  commonplace  likeness  and 
superficial  prettiness.  It  has  not  been 
so  much  the  fault  of  the  professional  as 
of  the  public.  There  are  many  profes- 
sionals who  have  contributed  their  quota 
to  the  advancement  of  the  pictorial  side, 
but  they  have  in  all  such  instances 
worked  as  amateurs,  not  as  profes- 
sionals; worked  to  please  themselves 
and  not  the  public.  It  is  a  good  sign 
that  with  the  education  of  public  taste, 
which  is  being  accompUshed  by  the 
numerous  pictorial  exhibitions  held 
throughout  the  country,  a  demand  has 
already  been  created  for  a  higher  class 
of  work,  and  some  have  been  able  to  do 
professional  work  in  the  amateur  spirit 
The  amateurs  whose  influence  has 
been  greatest  in  raising  the  standard  of 
pictorial  photography  have  not,  as  a  rule, 
been  men  who  had  any  great  opportu- 
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nities  of  training  in  Art  Schools,  or  of 
passing  through  the  ordinary  curriculum 
of  the  painter  artist.  No  doubt  all  of 
them  would  have  been  glad  to  have  had 
such  training,  and  probably  their  work 
would  have  been  benefited  thereby. 
But  time  and  opportunity  would  not 
allow.  Most  of  them  have  been  actively 
engaged  in  commercial  or  other  occupa- 
tions which  left  only  a  limited  amount 
of  leisure  for  pictorial  purposes. 

Hemerton  says  "that  the  education  of 
an  artist  required  seven  years  of  labor 
when  the  whole  time  is  given,  being 
equivalent  to  14,000  hours.  He  cannot 
learn  to  draw  properly  in  less  than  5000 
to  7000  hours.  The  mere  necessity  of 
manual  skill,"  he  says,  "is  of  itself 
enough  to  preclude  success  on  the  part 
of  the  amateur,  while  diflBculties  with 
regard  to  color  demand  the  sacrifice  of 
his  entire  existence."  Accepting  this 
dictum  would  mean  that  the  Dream  City 
of  Art  would  be  entirely  closed  to  those 
whose  circumstances  did  not  permit  of  a 
life's  devotion  to  the  pursuit;  but,  given 
the  requisite  natural  artistic  feeling,  it  is 
here  that  photography  comes  to  the  aid 
of  the  aspirant,  placing  him  where  he 
might  be  after  a  few  years  at  an  art 
school.  The  expenditure  of  the  requi- 
site 7000  hours  will  not  give  as  good 
draughtsmanship  as  that  of  the  lens  and 
plate.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  amateur 
must  be  largely  dependent  upon  the 
value  and  worthiness  of  his  object,  and 
in  the  case  of  pictorial  photography  this 
opens  up  a  large  question. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  camera  is  a 
soulless  instrument  and  cannot  think. 
Well,  so  are  the  painters*  brushes,  paints, 
and  canvases.  All  are  soulless  instru- 
ments and  cannot  think.  So,  for  that 
matter,  is  the  hand  on  whose  trained 
skill  he  prides  himself  so  much.  That 
is  also  a  soulless  instrument  and  cannot 
think.  It  is  not  the  implement  or  the 
medium,  but  the  mind  behind,  directing 
and  controlling  that  implement  which 


makes  the  work  of  art.  It  is  not  the 
medium  but  the  message  that  matters. 
The  painter  would  perhaps  allow  that 
though  any  large  measure  of  success  in 
his  medium  was  not  possible  to  the  man 
who  could  not  devote  the  necessary  time, 
still  he  may  accomplish  something  of 
artistic  value  in  black  and  white,  or  in 
etching,  in  which  manual  skill  was 
required,  and  knowledge  of  color  not 
essential.  He  has  only  got  to  go  a  step 
further  to  admit  that,  given  a  requisite 
artistic  feeling,  and  of  the  culture — self- 
acquired  or  otherwise — ^which  comes 
within  his  scope,  the  photographer  may 
sometimes  achieve  results  which,  if  they 
carmot  be  regarded  as  works  of  genius, 
have  yet  recorded  and  perpetuated  for 
his  own  benefit  and  others,  the  happy 
moments  in  which  nature  has  revealed 
to  him  some  of  her  illusive  charms. 

Success  does  not  depend  entirely  upon 
the  time  devoted.  It  is  clear  that,  al- 
though considerable  outlay  of  time  is 
necessary  for  success,  mere  outlay  of 
time  goes  for  nothing.  Study  is  like 
intellectual  climbing.  You  may  walk  a 
long  distance  on  the  horizontal,  but  if 
you  do  not  climb  you  are  only  on  the 
same  level.  In  every  department  of  life 
there  are  men  who  climb,  and  men  who 
do  not.  The  majority  do  not.  The  old 
street  fiddler  has  probably  spent  much 
more  time  with  his  instrument  than  the 
best  pupil  of  the  Academy  of  Music,  but 
he  never  progresses.  Some  artists  seem 
to  attain  their  full  power  at,  say,  twenty- 
five,  and  they  go  on  painting  till,  say, 
sixty-five,  but  all  these  forty  years  they 
have  been  at  a  standstill.  It  is  a  com- 
mon idea  that  employment  of  time  in 
special  occupations  makes  one  a  great 
authority  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  often 
forgotten  that  the  time  may  have  been 
spent  in  confirming  bad  habits.  If  you 
go  on  spelling  badly  for  forty  years  you 
are  not  likely  to  become  an  authority  on 
orthography.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  the  time  spent  by  professionals  in  all 
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occupations  is  mere  routine,  and  does 
not  advance  their  knowledge  and  skill. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  professional 
painter  is  often  tied  down  to  one  par- 
ticular kind  of  subject.  If  he  has  made 
a  name  as  a  landscape  painter,  he  must 
go  on  painting  landscapes  of  that  par- 
ticular kind,  and  has  no  opportimity 
for  the  study  of  figures  or  animals.  He 
goes  on  painting  the  same  kind  of  pic- 
tures, but  he  does  not  paint  the  style 
better  by  doing  so  repeatedly,  and  for 
doing  this  he  does  not  require  fresh  skill 
or  experience.  No  one  would  question 
that  the  ordinary  Art  School  training  of 
the  artist  would  be  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  pictorial  photographer.  The 
ability  to  see  and  draw  correctly  would 
be  of  constant  assistance  in  the  control 
and  modification  of  the  productions  of 
his  camera.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
possible  perhaps  to  overestimate  the 
importance  of  such  training.  If  a  com- 
plete training  in  this  direction  is  im- 
attainable,  the  photographer  should  not 
be  content  until  he  has  at  all  events 
attained  the  power  of  making  rough 
sketches  with  facility  and  a  fair  degree 
of  accuracy.  Still,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  training  in  Art  Schools  is 
generally  technical  rather  than  the  devel- 
opment of  the  personal  impulse.  In  the 
reviews  of  the  works  of  artist  which  one 
sees  from  time  to  time  in  such  papers  as 
the  Studio,  it  is  remarkable  how  fre- 
quently it  is  pointed  out  that  such  as  are 
self -trained  often  show  a  remarkable  in- 
dividuality of  style,  subject,  and  treat- 
ment, and  freshness  of  conception  not 
always  to  be  found  in  the  academically 
trained.  The  purpose  of  art  is  not 
merely  to  represent  nature,  but  to  inter- 
pret her,  and  the  most  adept  draughts- 
man may  merely  represent  the  separate, 
shape  of  objects,  and  utterly  fail  in  sug- 
gesting the  sentiment  of  the  scene.  He 
may  depict  the  body  and  not  the  soul. 
Beyond  the  man's  skill  in  laying  on 
paint,  and  the  mere  copying  of  natiural 


objects,  there  must  be  in  any  true  work 
of  art  an   indefinite  something  which 
may  be  felt  more  than  seen — some  in- 
definite charm  which  disappears  when  it 
comes  to  be  analyzed  or  criticised.    The 
question  has  often  been  discussed  as  to 
whether  it  is  possible  at  all,  or  how  far 
it  is  possible  to  incorporate  anything  of 
this  mysterious  charm  which  is  the  soul 
of  art  to  the  productions  of  the  camera. 
If  it  was  completely  and  entirely  the 
work  of  a  machine,  no  other  answer 
would  be  possible  but  the  negative;  but 
it  is  well  known  that  the  photographer 
cannot  only  select  scenes  and  improve 
subjects,  but  he  may  also  alter  effects 
and  hold  an  artistic  domination  over  his 
materials  and  so  render  nature,  or  as 
much  as  he  wants  of  it,  in  his  own  way. 
In  its  highest  form  this  becomes  a  work 
of  the  mind  and  imagination.    Many 
photographers  have  shown  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  generalize  the  eflfects  of  nature, 
and  others  have  even  gone  so  far  in  their 
enthusiasm  as  to  have  almost  eliminated 
nature  altogether.    This,  however,  only 
serves  to  show  that  nature  was  pliable  in 
their  hands,  if  not  so  pliable  as  in  the 
hands  of  the  painter.    There  is  a  good 
deal  of  work  in  painting  as  well  as  in 
photography  which  can  never  by  any 
possibility  be  called  art.     It  is  surprising 
what  we  have  come  by  habit  to  include 
under  that  designation.    For  instance, 
the   paintings  which   are  sent   to  the 
Royal  Academy  each  year,  the  rejected 
included,  we  have  been  taught  to  accept 
as  art,  and  their  producers  artists,  but 
it  is  evident  even  among  those  that  figure 
on  the  walls  there  is  a  great  deal  which 
is  not  worthy  of  that  name. 

In  any  discussion  as  to  the  relative 
position  of  photography  and  painting, 
the  two  classes  of  work  should  be  sup- 
posed to  be  in  equal  hands.  The  artist 
and  pictorial  photographer  should  be  of 
equal  experience  and  education  in  their 
own  methods.  It  cannot  be  claimed  for 
one  moment  that  the  bulk  of  so-called 
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photographs  is  fine  art,  but  that  is  not 
the  point.    The  question  is  whether  pho- 
tography in  the  most  capable  hands  may 
have  any  such  claim.    The  real  test  of 
any  medium  of  artistic  expression  is  its 
ability  to  realize  the  conception  of  the 
artistic  mind.    It  is  subject  to  the  limi- 
tation of  his  instrument  and  may  be 
nullified  by  failure  of  hand  or  ineffective- 
ness of  the  medium.    If  photography  as 
a  medium  presents  many  difficulties,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  brush 
and  etching  needle  have  their  short- 
comings  and   limitations.    Every    me- 
dium has  its  own  peculiar  character  and 
charm,   and   to  whatever  process   the 
material  is  subjected,   should  beautify 
and  not  obliterate  its  character.    The 
special  quality  of  the  photograph  is  dif- 
ficult to  define.     It  may  have  something 
to  do  with  the  absence  of  outline,  and  the 
ranging  of  tone  with  tone  under  the  in- 
fluence of  light.    It  is  a  doubtful  advan- 
tage to  the  photographer  to  try  to  deceive 
the  observer  with  imitations  of  other 
means  of  art  such  as  charcoal  drawing, 
•etching,  or  water  colors,  or  to  lose  in  any 
other  way  the  characteristic  qualities  of 
the  medium. 

My  remarks  have  so  far  been  directed 
to  show  that  the  advantages  of  the 
painter  over  the  pictorial  photographer 
are  not  so  overwhelming  as  they  are 
generally  assumed  to  be.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  frankly  admit  that  the 
highest  flights  of  art  attainable  by  the 
painter  may  be  utterly  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  photographer.  Still,  if  one  may 
not  enter  the  holy  of  holies,  that  is  no 
reason  why  one  should  shut  one's  self  out 
of  the  outer  courts  of  the  temple  of  art. 
Nothing  is  more  desirable  in  the  interest 
of  art  generally  than  the  extension  of  the 
serious  practical  amateurship  which  has 
been  a  wonderful  feature  of  our  day. 
Amateurship  of  this  kind  is  always  at- 
tainable, even  when  the  amateur  has 
little  time  at  his  disposal.  It  is  merely 
a  question  of  going  further  or  not  so  far. 


When  he  has  little  time  to  bestow  on  his 
favorite  study  it  is  important  to  learn 
how  to  make  the  best  use  of  it.  If  he 
has  only  a  few  hours  a  week,  he  must 
stick  very  closely  for  those  few  hours, 
and  in  such  a  case  it  is  better  to  keep  to 
one  method  or  process  rather  than  fritter 
the  time  in  experimenting  with  a  number. 
It  is  only  some  twenty  years  since  the 
pictorial  possibilities  of  photography 
were  first  recognized  by  the  few  pioneers. 
The  number  of  amateurs  who  follow  this 
pursuit  is  now  legion,  leaving  out  the 
still  more  numerous  class  which  I  de- 
fined at  the  commencement  as  novices. 

Comparing  any  recent  large  exhibition 
with  the  one  immediately  preceding,  one 
might  notice  little  advance,  but  com- 
pared with  the  same  exhibition,  say, 
ten  years  previous,  the  progress  is  very 
marked  indeed.  The  same  applies  to 
the  provincial  shows;  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  act  as  judge  for  many  of 
these  for  years,  and  they  have  evinced 
in  the  course  of  years  a  marvellous  im- 
provement in  technique,  taste,  and  ar- 
tistic feeling.  One  sometimes  hears  the 
remark  that  few  new  stars  have  appeared 
in  the  firmament.  The  fact  is,  that  like 
those  jpf  the  Milky  Way,  they  are  now 
so  numerous  as  not  to  be  so  individually 
noticeable.  But  some  people  are  not 
satisfied  with  stars,  they  demand  comets, 
or  phenomena,  which  shall  make  the 
world  gasp  and  stare.  Wherever  the 
pursuit  is  taken  up  in  a  proper  spirit 
an  art  education  has  been  begim.  The 
eyes  of  the  worker  are  being  opened  to 
natural  beauty  of  which  he  has  hitherto 
been  unconscious  or  indifferent,  and 
he  becomes  more  appreciative  of  the 
work  of  great  artists,  past  and  present. 
Thousands  whose  lives  are  necessarily 
mainly  occupied  with  the  cares  of  busi- 
ness or  other  occupations,  find  in  picto- 
rial photography  that  complete  form  of 
recreation  which  consists  of  a  complete 
change  of  occupation.  The  aim  may 
not  always  be  very  high,  but  it  is  good 
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as  far  as  it  goes.  The  effect  is  far- 
reaching,  for  the  exhibitions  promoted 
by  photographic  societies  are  not  with- 
out beneficial  influence  on  public  taste. 
International  exhibitions  have  done 
much  to  foster  both  pictorial  and  fra- 
ternal feeling  among  photographers  of 
all  nations  and  languages.  Photog- 
raphy has  been  the  new  Esperanto,  the 
universally  understood  language  in 
which  they  have  conveyed  their  thought 
and  impressions  to  one  another. 
In  the  photographic,   as  in  all  the 


graphic  arts,  progress  is  only  to  be  ex- 
pected by  steady  growth,  and  not  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Advance  is  certainly 
not  necessarily  implied  by  the  tendency 
which  has  often  shown  itself  of  follow 
ing,  sheep-like,  some  particular  style,  the 
latest  process,  the  newest  craze  in 
mounting  or  framing.  Every  man 
should  work  out  his  own  salvation,  fol- 
low his  own  individuality,  "to  his  own 
self  be  true."  The  surest  road  to  prog- 
ress in  pictorial  photography  is  constant 
and  reverent  study  of  nature. 


ACTIVE  PREPARATION. 


You  do  photographic  work  and  you 
have  photographs  to  sell.  The  trouble 
with  the  times  is  that  the  people  do  not 
seem  to  want  as  many  pictures  as  we 
have  the  desire  to  supply  them  with. 
And  yet  it  seems  that  there  are  some 
galleries  that  are  quite  busy,  while  there 
are  many  others  thuat  complain  that  there 
is  little  or  nothing  doing,  all  of  which 
would  indicate  that  there  must  be  some 
decided  differences  either  in  the  person- 
alities or  the  local  conditions.  While  it 
does  make  some  difference  as  to  the 
nature  of  these  causes,  what  is  of  greater 
moment  is  a  little  discussion  of  what 
might  be  done  to  change  the  conditions. 

In  reading  over  a  pamphlet  of  an 
expert  advertising  concern  we  found 
an  article  that  discussed  the  matter  of 
advertising  at  long  range  and  indicated  a 
few  of  the  cardinal  principles  that  under- 
lie all  effort  to  get  business  and  hold  it. 
With  the  big  industries  these  principles 
are  made  the  foundation  of  systematic 
study,  and  the  campaigns  are  planned  to 
fit  the  individual  requirements  through 
methods  selected  by  the  various  courses 
of  reasoning.  Each  one  goes  about  it  in 
a  different  way,  and  the  only  measure  of 
the  virtue  of  each  method  is  the  success 
that  is  obtained. 


The  funadmental  necessity  of  some 
form  of  advertising  is  the  fact  that  the 
public  will  not  buy  of  a  certain  firm 
unless  it  knows  that  the  firm  carries  the 
goods  it  wants.  Furthermore,  no  matter 
how  honest  the  business  man  may  be, 
and  no  matter  how  excellent  and  reliable 
the  goods  he  sells,  it  will  not  do  any  good 
unless  the  public  is  aware  of  it  and  has 
an  opportunity  to  test  it.  Therefore 
the  two  things  that  every  successful  mer- 
chant must  do  is  to  let  the  public  know 
where  it  can  buy  certain  goods  and  also 
to  give  them  a  reason  for  buying  at  one 
place  rather  than  another.  All  of  this  is 
considered  ample  reason  for  advertising, 
and  the  next  thing  to  do  is  to  study  how 
to  do  it  best  and  most  economically. 

The  systematic  advertising  that  has 
been  proved  successful  and  a  wise  in- 
vestment is  based  upon  these  five  divi- 
sions of  effort.  We  may  have  men- 
tioned this  before,  but  it  will  stand  re- 
peating. The  steps  that  must  be  con- 
sidered in  every  advertising  campaign  are: 

First. — ^Attract  the  attention  of  the 
public. 

Second. — ^Arouse  public  interest. 

Third. — Create  a  desire. 

Fourth. — Get  in  touch  with  those  who^ 
are  interested. 
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Fifth. — Complete  the  deal,  and  make 
the  sale. 

Any  advertising  that  is  weak  in  any 
one  of  these  divisions  is  weak  in  results. 
The  big  businesses  watch  every  step  in 
the  advertising  campaign  and  where 
they  find  a  weak  spot  they  strengthen  it 
up.  The  adoption  of  trademarks  and 
catch  phrases  are  the  means  of  attract- 
ing attention.  The  argument,  short  and 
powerful,  or  the  illustration,  made  as 
tempting  as  possible,  arouses  the  interest 
and  creates  a  desire.  The  offer  of  some 
special  inducement,  or  the  giving  of  some 
attractive  literature,  or  the  promise  of 
further  information  to  those  who  apply 
get  the  contact  between  the  seller  and  the 


buyer.  Then  good  salesmanship  must 
complete  the  transaction  as  soon  as  the 
probable  buyer  is  interested  and  within 
reach.  It  is  a  pretty  theory,  and  it  is 
just  as  pretty  a  problem  to  work  it  out 
successfully.  If  you  do,  you  make  by  it. 
If  you  do  not  even  try  it,  or  do  not  work 
it  out  properly,  it  is  a  loss.  If  you  want 
to  succeed  nowadays,  you  must  do  it  in 
some  form.  So  select  your  method  of 
doing  it  and  take  a  try.  Do  not  say  that 
you  cannot  succeed  in  it  until  you  have 
tried.  We  all  want  some  business  be- 
tween now  and  Christmas  and  we  will 
have  to  hustle  to  get  it.  Let's  hustle 
some. — Trade  News. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  DOGS. 


The  photographing  of  dogs  for  illus- 
tration or  other  general  purposes  some- 
times falls  to  the  commercial  photog- 
rapher, and  a  few  hints  about  this  spe- 
cialty may  be  useful.  As  far  as  we  are 
concerned  here,  the  work  will  be  largely 
confined  to  **show"  dc^s  on  exhibition, 
or  dogs  at  "kennels"  or  country  houses. 

A  certain  amount  of  familiarity  with 
dogs,  and  their  points,  differences  of 
breed,  characteristics,  etc.,  is  helpful, 
if  not  essential,  to  success.  Patience, 
quickness  of  observation  and  a  genuine 
interest  in  the  results  are  absolutely 
necessary.  Dogs  are  as  sensitive  as 
children  about  new  faces  and  strange 
voices,  and  they  are  quite  as  quick  to 
analyze  the  spirit  of  the  photographer. 
Then  we  will  often  have  to  contend  with 
the  owners.  Speaking  of  these  points, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Mapes,  an  experienced 
worker,  says  truly:  "Most  dog  owners 
want  the  picture  to  show  the  ears  erect, 
and  the  animal  on  the  alert,  just  as 
a  great  many  people  insist  on  having 
children  taken  full-length,  standing. 
And  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 


many  dogs — ^pugs  and  spaniels  espe- 
cially— ^are  so  fat  and  la^  from  over- 
feeding that  they  can  hardly  move,  and 
seem  threatened  with  heart  failure  every 
time  they  climb  a  flight  of  stairs.  The 
most  frantic  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
photographer  will  hardly  rouse  such 
subjects  from  their  state  of  torpor,  or 
cause  more  than  a  few  sleepy  winks  or  a 
stupid  stare.  When  it  is  my  lot  to  get 
such  a  subject  to  work  with,  I  proceed 
to  handle  him  without  gloves.  I  growl, 
bark,  yelp,  slam  doors,  cry  like  a  cat  and 
scratc^^  parlor  matches  until  the  animal 
is  actually  tortured  into  some  semblance 
of  interest  and  activity.  Other  dogs — 
the  nervous,  inteUigent  fox  terrier,  for 
example — ^will  hear  and  respond  to  the 
slightest  sound,  and  are  so  quick  that  I 
have  spoiled  many  exposures  by  opening 
the  shutter  too  quickly  and  causing  the 
flaps  to  rustle,  and  the  dog  to  instantly 
change  position.  Fox  terriers  require 
the  most  expert  handling.  A  slight 
scratching  on  the  camera  box  or  the 
crumpling  of  a  piece  of  paper  in  the 
hand  is  usually  sufficient  to  fix  their 
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attention  and  enable  their  owner  to  get 
out  of  range  of  the  instrument;  and 
often  the  sight  of  a  rubber  ball  will 
throw  them  into  a  jaunty,  saucy  posi- 
tion, which  is  superb  in  showing  the 
characteristics  of  the  breed;  for  a  pho- 
tograph of  a  dog,  whatever  the  breed, 
must  show  that  he  has  blood  of  good 
quality  in  him,  must  show  his  style,  his 
carriage,  and  his  good  points,  or  else  it 
is  but  little  more  than  a  failure.  Setters 
and  pointers  are  best  posed  with  a  kitten 
or  pigeon  to  fix  their  attention.  Their 
owners  usually  ask  that  they  be  taken 
at  a  point,  but  in  all  my  experience  I 
have  never  yet  seen  one  in  front  of  the 
camera  take  a  perfect  point.    There  is 


always  something  a  little  different  from 
what  it  should  be  that  impairs  the 
quality  of  the  picture  and  causes  disap- 
pointment. It  is  quite  necessary  that 
the  dog  be  well  trained  in  using  live  ob- 
jects to  attract  him,  for  otherwise  he  may 
create  havoc  with  the  backgrounds  and 
accessories,  if  in  the  studio,  in  his  attempt 
to  seize  the  object.  I  once  saw  a  Great 
Dane  dog  knock  a  trainer  down  in  his 
attempt  to  seize  a  kitten  which  the 
trainer  was  holding,  and  which  escaped 
only  by  climbing  a  tree.  Newfound- 
lands and  mastiffs  are  generally  easy  to 
handle,  and  bull  terriers  likewise,  but 
the  best  dog  of  all  to  photograph  is  the 
Scotch  collie." — E.  J.  Davidson. 


PHOTOGRAVURE  PLATE  MAKING  AND  PRINTING. 


BY   KARL  ARVIDSON. 


Copper  plate  and  steel  plate  printing 
has  travelled  through  ages.  Yet  this 
method  of  printing  remains  the  same  as 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  only  printing  method  where  ma- 
chines have  been  found  unavailable  for 
the  higher  classes  of  work.  In  spite  of 
numberless  efforts,  no  mechanical  device 
has  yet  been  found  to  take  the  place 
of  the  hand  in  wiping  the  plate.  The 
idea  of  the  method  of  printing  is  simple 
enough.  Lines  are  incised  or  cut  into 
a  steel  or  copper  plate.  The  plate  is 
rolled  or  daubed  with  ink,  which  is  thus 
forced  into  the  lines.  The  surplus  ink 
is  wiped  off,  leaving  the  surface  of  the 
plate  clean,  while  the  ink  remains  in 
the  incised  lines.  Pressure  is  applied  to 
the  back  of  the  paper  laid  on  the  plate 
and  the  paper  being  withdrawn,  carries 
the  ink  with  it,  out  of  the  incised  lines. 
This  is  intaglio  printing. 

A  photogravure  plate  is  an  intaglio 
plate  where  the  intaglio  is  produced  by 
photography  instead  of  by  hand. 


Photogravures  are  produced  by  two 
processes;  one  is  called  the  building,  or 
deposit  process.  In  the  other,  the  pho- 
togravure plates  are  produced  by  etching. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  the  behavior 
of  a  steel  plate  in  printing.  It  is  com- 
posed of  deep,  fine,  incised  lines,  out  of 
which  the  ink  cannot  be  wiped.  In  the 
photogravure  plate,  it  is  different;  there 
are  no  lines,  only  the  tones  and  half 
tones  in  broad  masses.  An  intaglio 
print  is  depressed  where  these  tones 
and  half-tones  exist.  It  is  plain  some 
method  must  be  adopted  to  give  these 
spaces  a  grain  or  ink-holding  capacity, 
or  else  when  the  plate  is  wiped  there 
would  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  ink 
being  wiped  out  of  these  depressions. 
To  obviate  this,  the  printing  plate  must, 
as  a  primary  necessity,  possess  a  grain 
or  ink-holding  capacity.  In  the  deposit 
process,  bichromated  gelatine  is  exposed 
to  light  under  a  negative,  and  a  picture 
obtained,  not  in  light  or  shade,  but  in 
relief  and  depression.    To  produce  the 
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necessary  grain,  sand,  or  powdered 
glass,  or  some  equivalent  gritty  sub- 
stance, has  been  mixed  with  the  gela- 
tine and  gives  a  grain  to  it.  On  this 
gelatine-grained  picture,  produced  by 
photography,  a  copper  electrotype  is  de- 
posited or  built,  such  electrotype  having 
all  the  necessary  qualities  for  intaglio 
printing.  The  admirable  work  of  Gou- 
pil  is  done  by  this  method.  In  the  re- 
production of  works  of  art,  it  has  never 
been  surpassed,  though  it  is  fair  and 
proper  to  add  that  a  large  proportion 
of  its  merit  is  due  to  the  amount  of 
exquisite  handling  and  finishing,  which 
is  put  into  the  plate,  after  the  process 
work  has  been  completed. 

The  other  method  of  preparing  pho- 
togravure plates,  and  by  which  by  far 
the  greater  number  is  made,  is  by  etch- 
ing. Provision  is  first  made  for  the  nec- 
essary grain  by  dusting  the  copper  plate 
on  which  the  etching  is  to  be  done  with 
powdered  asphalt  or  resin,  and  heating 
the  plate  sufficiently  to  melt  it;  these 
grains  of  asphalt,  of  course,  protecting 
the  copper  during  etching  which  goes  on 
round  them.  The  copper  plate,  more 
or  less  covered  with  very  fine  particles 
of  melted  asphalt  or  resin,  is  then  ready 
for  the  reception  of  the  gelatine  **  resist," 
properly  so  called  because  its  function 
is  to  resist,  in  the  proper  proportions,  the 
action  of  the  acid  with  which  the  plate 
is  to  be  etched.  To  prepare  the  "  resist " 
the  services  of  a  bichromated  gelatine 
are  again  called  into  requisition.  A 
sheet  of  bichromated  gelatine  is  exposed 
to  light  under  a  positive  (not  a  negative, 
or  the  subsequent  operations  would 
make  our  final  picture  a  negative)  and 
attached  to  the  grained  copper  plate  by 
atmospheric  pressure.  The  parts  of  the 
bichromated  gelatine  which  have  not 
been  acted  on  by  light  remain  soluble 
and  are  dissolved  away  with  warm  water. 
There  remains  an  insoluble  picture  of 
varying  degrees  of  thickness.  This  re- 
sists in  varying  degrees,  according  to 


its  thickness,  the  action  of  the  acid  in 
which  the  copper  plate  with  its  attached 
"resist"  is  now  placed  for  the  purpose 
of  etching.  When  the  expert  has  de- 
cided that  the  etching  has  proceeded  to 
the  right  point,  the  action  is  stopped,  the 
gelatine  "resist"  removed,  and  the  plate 
proved.  Do  not  forget  that  the  neces- 
sary grain  has  been  produced  by  the 
acid  not  etching  where  the  asphalt  has 
protected  the  copper,  thus  forming  small 
fine  grains.  Any  defects  may  now  be 
removed  and  handwork  added  to  the 
plate,  but  this  must  be  done  by  a  skillful 
engraver.  It  is  desirable  to  avoid  this 
as  far  as  possible,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  fidelity  of  the  photographic  repro- 
duction. It  is  rarely  safe  to  supple- 
ment the  work  of  the  artist  with  that  of 
another  hand. 

A  Word  About  Steel  Facing. 

After  the  plate  has  been  proved,  and 
approved,  it  is  ready  for  printing,  but  the 
copper  plate  would  not  wear  for  twenty 
impressions  if  there  were  no  means  of 
protecting  its  surface.  This  necessary 
protection  is  effected  by  electric  depo- 
sition on  its  surface  of  an  exceedingly 
fine,  thin  coat  of  steel.  When  steeled, 
the  plate  should  yield  thousands  of  im- 
pressions. If  the  steel  wears  at  all,  the 
coating  is  easily  dissolved  oflF,  and  a  new 
coating  of  steel  deposited. 

The  color  of  ink  in  which  a  photo- 
gravure is  printed  is  optional,  but  there 
is  a  very  beautiful  method  of  printing 
photogravure  plates,  in  which  the  plate 
is  inked  locally  with  a  variety  of  colors, 
in  fact,  painted,  almost  as  a  painter 
would  paint  his  canvas,  with  this  ad- 
vantage, that  the  design — ^the  ground- 
work— is  prepared  for  him.  When  he 
has  laid  on  his  colors,  his  picture  is 
transferred  to  paper.  The  design  or 
groundwork  remains,  again  ready  to  be 
painted. 

It  may  readily  be  conceived  that  such 
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a  process  of  printing  is  slow  indeed,  two 
or  three  impressions  a  day,  only,  being 
obtainable  from  a  moderate  sized  plate. 
Perhaps  one  is  hardly  justified  in  calling 
it  photo-mechanical  printing.  It  is  an 
art  process,  and  when  artistically  done, 
the  result  fully  justifies  the  labor  ex- 
pended. 

The  papers  generally  used  for  printing 
photogravures  are  plate  paper,  Japanese 


vellum,  French  Japan,  parchment,  and 
India.  Enamel  and  coated  papers  are 
not  suitable  for  photogravure  printing. 

The  paper  is  prepared  for  printing  by 
being  moistened  and  allowed  to  stand 
for  several  hours  imder  a  light  pressure, 
so  that  each  sheet  of  paper  may  become 
evenly  dampened. 

Photogravure  plates  cannot  be  printed 
satisfactorily  on  dry  paper. 


MAKING  ENLARGEUENTS. 


To  begin  with,  one  must  have  a  good 
sound  lantern,  with  a  condenser  that 
will  cover  the  plate;  not  necessarily  an 
elaborate  one,  but  one  that  is  strongly 
made  of  seasoned  wood,  does  not  leak 
at  the  comers,  and  whose  illuminant,  be 
it  oil,  gas,  or  acetylene,  is  optically 
centred.  A  special  enlarging  objective 
is  not  either  necessary  or  desirable,  be- 
cause any  good  quarter-plate  lens  of  not 
more  than  5^  inches  will  do  all  that  is 
required.  As  the  lens  has  no  rack  and 
pinion,  it  is  preferable  to  have  a  rack- 
work  frame  on  the  lantern  itself,  in  order 
to  facilitate  focussing.  It  is  possible, 
of  course,  to  merely  rely  on  the  sliding 
telescopic  tubes  generally  fitted  in  the 
cheaper  patterns;  but  fine  adjustment 
with  these  alone  is  almost  impossible, 
so  that  the  slight  extra  cost  of  the  rack- 
work  on  the  lantern  is  well  worth  having. 

My  own  lantern  has  merely  the  base 
fitted  thus,  as  I  use  an  ordinary  quarter- 
plate  lens,  which  happens  to  be  a  good 
one,  though. 

I  don't  fancy  condensers  vary  so 
much  in  quality  as  they  are  supposed  to 
do,  but  they  should  be  fairly  free  from 
bubbles.  The  illuminant  is  a  knotty 
problem.  Those  who  have  gas  laid  on 
can,  of  course,  do  no  better  than  rely 
upon  the  incandescent  mantle;  the  ordi- 
nary upright  pattern  is  the  most  used. 
It  gives  an  excellent  light,  but  has  the 


unfortimate  habit  of  projecting  the  pat- 
tern of  the  mantle  on  the  screen,  imless 
a  piece  of  groimd  glass  is  interposed 
between  it  and  the  lens. 

It  is  now  possible,  I  believe,  to  procure 
the  inverted  mantle  fitted  with  cowl  and 
tray  for  use  in  any  lantern.  This  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  for  in  this 
type  the  light  is  much  more  concentrated, 
and  being  smaller,  there  is  less  loss  of 
light,  a  thing  which  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  overcome  whenever  ordinary  gas 
is  used. 

Acetylene  has  its  advantages  in  some 
ways.  The  light  is  very  intense  and  of 
good  actinic  quality,  but  it  is  dangerous 
unless  very  well  fitted,  and  then  it  be- 
comes expensive. 

It  is  quite  possible,  however,  to  rig  up 
an  acetylene  installation  by  the  aid  of  a 
bicycle  lamp,  using  the  lamp  merely  as 
a  generator,  and  connecting  a  burner 
from  the  lantern  to  it  with  fcdia  rubber 
tubing.  It  is  difficult  to  centre  the 
light,  however,  but  this  can  be  overcome 
by  a  little  experimenting.  For  small 
condensers,  one  burner  should  be  suffi- 
cient; but  for  anything  over  5*  inches  in 
diameter,  two,  or  perhaps  three,  would 
be  necessary.  The  great  point  to  be 
observed,  whatever  illuminant  is  em- 
ployed, is  even  lighting  of  the  screen. 
The  circle  should  be  quite  bright  all  over, 
without  any  shadows  or  discoloratiai; 
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the  latter  is  often  caused  by  faulty  con- 
densers. By  discoloration  I  mean  bluish 
patches  near  the  edges  where  the  illu- 
mination falls  off.  Unless  this  is  over- 
come it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  get 
sharp  enlargements,  however  good  the 
negative  may  be.  When  the  light  is 
optically  centred,  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  sharp  detail,  even  at 
the  extreme  edges  of  the  print.  There 
are  several  other  points  that  tend  to 
make  for  this  end,  one  is  exact  paral- 
lelism of  the  lantern  and  screen,  and 
another  is  the  angle  at  which  the  screen 
is  set.  Under  normal  conditions  it 
should  be  at  right  angles  to  its  base. 
There  are  times  when  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  depart  from  this  latter  nJe,  gen- 
erally when  the  lines  in  an  architectiural 
negative  require  to  be  corrected,  then 
the  screen  often  requires  to  be  tilted 
backward  or  forward  as  the  case  may  be. 

Having  disposed  of  the  apparatus,  the 
negative  itself  is  the  next  consideration. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that 
every  technically  good  negative  is  suit- 
able for  enlargement. 

There  is  a  certain  quality  that  alone 
will  give  the  finest  results,  and  that 
quality  can  approximately  be  described 
as  thin  and  clear,  with  abundant  detail, 
yet  without  any  actual  clear  glass. 

It  is  often  said  that  there  is  a  certain 
printing  quality  for  every  process,  one 
particular  quality  which  will  give  the 
best  print. 

For  instance,  a  pyro  developed  nega- 
tive, with  its  slight  yellow  stain,  is  ad- 
mitted to  give  the  best  P.O.P.  print,  or 
any  other  print  for  which  daylight  is 
employed,  viz.,  platinum,  carbon,  etc. 
But  in  artificial  light  printing  I  have 
never  found  the  pyo  negative  in  any  way 
superior  to  the  negative  developed  with 
some  of  the  more  modem  developers. 
In  fact,  a  number  of  my  best  enlarge- 
ments have  been  from  hydroquinone- 
developed  negatives,  most  of  which  were 
clear  and  very   thin,   yet  with  ample 


detail.  The  only  reason  why  I  use  pyro 
habitually  nowadays  is  because  if  I  am 
imcertain  of  any  of  my  exposures  I  find  I 
can  obtain  more  uniform  results,  owing 
to  the  greater  control  which  is  possible 
with  a  pyro  developer. 

A  dense  negative  is  totally  imsuitable 
for  enlarging  by  artificial  light,  that  is 
to  say,  if  a  pictorial  result  is  expected. 
It  might  take  half  an  hour  for  the  light 
to  penetrate  the  darkest  portions,  during 
which  time  the  paper  is  almost  Sure  to 
show  signs  of  fog  from  any  stray  light 
which  may  emanate  from  the  lantern, 
and  there  is  sure  to  be  a  little,  especially 
from  the  chimney,  however  well  the 
thing  is  constructed.  It  has  no  effect 
when  the  exposure  is  only  of  short  dura- 
tion, as  it  has  not  time  to  act.  Bromide 
paper  is  nowadays  made  in  so  many 
different  varieties  that  it  is  often  hard  to 
make  up  one's  mind  what  kind  to  use. 

Generally  speaking,  a  paper  with  a 
moderately  rough  surface  will  give  the 
most  pleasing  result.  The  rapid  or 
extra  rapid  is  specially  adapted  for  arti- 
ficial light  work,  and  yields  the  softest 
prints.  It  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  enlargement  of  a  negative 
tends  to  increase  the  contrast  of  the 
picture,  so  that  harshness  has  to  be 
guarded  against. 

One  has  also  a  considerable  amount 
of  control  over  the  image  when  enlarg- 
ing, a  thing  some  workers  are  apt  to 
overlook.  For  instance,  a  landscape 
negative  containing  light  clouds,  which 
are  often  extremely  hard  to  bring  out  by 
contact  printing,  are  quite  easily  printed 
through  the  lantern.  All  that  need  be 
done  is  carefully  to  shade  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  picture  when  its  exposure  is 
complete,  allowing  the  highlights  and 
clouds  to  have  a  longer  exposure.  The 
shading  must  be  done  evenly,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  difference  between  the  two 
exposures  showing.  A  piece  of  card- 
board kept  constantly  on  the  move,  and 
large  enough  to  continually  cover  the 
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finished  portion  while  the  clouds  are 
being  printed,  is  the  most  simple  way 
of  doing  this. 

Now  as  to  the  exposure  itself,  which, 
after  all,  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter, 
and  which  is  a  difficult  subject  to  write 
about — ^no  rule  which  would  be  infal- 
lible can  be  laid  down.  Experience  is 
the  only  reliable  guide  after  all,  and  it 
is  very  soon  gained  with  a  little  practice. 

We  have  two  factors  which  are  more 
or  less  consistent  at  all  events,  namely, 
the  bromide  paper  and  the  illuminant. 
The  negative  and  the  size  of  enlarge- 
ment are  variable  factors.  With  regard, 
however,  to  the  bromide  paper,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  its  speed  only  re- 
mains constant  so  long  as  one  adheres 
to  the  same  speed  of  paper — even  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  paper  by  the  same 
maker  vary  considerably  in  rapidity. 

The  size  of  the  enlargement  affects 
the  exposure  to  a  very  great  extent;  for 
example,  if  a  quarter-plate  negative  en- 
larged to  a  whole-plate  required  eighteen 
seconds,  it  would  require  half  as  much 
again  if  enlarged  to  8  by  lo,  and  double 
if  enlarged  to  lo  by  12. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  make  a  note 
of  the  exposure  and  degree  of  enlarge- 
ment, together  with  the  brand  of  paper 
used  for  each  negative,  and  to  keep  it 
as  a  reference  for  future  use. 

In  the  development  of  an  enlargement 
several  important  things  have  to  be  ob- 
served: for  example,  the  kind  of  devel- 
oper to  use,  the  amount  required,  the 
method  of  using  it. 

Amidol,  metol,  rodinal,  ortol,  hydro- 
quinone,  are  all  suitable  in  their  way;  but 
the  simplest  is  amidol,  and  the  most 
useful  for  all-round  work.  There  are  so 
many  good  formulas  of  this  developer 
published,  that  it  would  be  superfluous 
for  me  to  furnish  one  here.  Every 
maker  nowadays  includes  one  in  his  list. 
Nevertheless,  whatever  particular  one 
is  adopted,  it  should  always  be  com- 
pounded at  home,  for  amidol  is  useless 
when  stale,  and  a  fifty  cent  bottle  of  the 


chemical  in  dry  powdered  form  will  last 
for  months.  There  is  nothing  compli- 
cated about  its  dispensation,  and  the 
only  other  ingredients  necessary  are  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphite  of  soda  and  a 
little  potassium  bromide. 

It  will  keep  in  solution  and  remain 
good  for  four  days,  after  which  it  turns 
pink,  and  loses  its  power  as  a  developer. 

Rodinal  is  very  useful  as  a  single- 
solution  developer  in  the  concentrated 
form,  to  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  add 
water  to  form  a  working  solution. 

It  does  not,  however,  produce  such  a 
rich  tone  as  amidol,  but  for  some  sub- 
jects of  a  delicate  nature  it  is  admirably 
suited. 

Whatever  developer  is  selected,  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  it  should  be  used,  in 
order  to  cover  the  paper  in  the  dish; 
otherwise  it  will  not  flow  evenly  over  the 
surface,  and  patches  caused  by  imeven 
development  will  result. 

Six  ounces  of  solution  should  be  used 
for  a  10  by  12  enlargement. 

The  paper,  when  taken  from  the  easel 
or  screen,  should  be  laid  carefully  in  the 
di^h,  and  then  flooded  with  water,  or 
even  slid  into  the  water  which  has  been 
previously  placed  there. 

Air  bubbles  are  often  a  source  of 
annoyance,  and  therefore  large  sizes  of 
paper  should  be  allowed  a  full  minute 
to  soak  before  pouring  on  the  developer. 

As  so  many  workers  find  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  judge  when  develop- 
ment is  complete  by  red  light,  pains 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  there  is 
plenty  of  it.  In  fact,  it  is  an  absolute 
necessity  to  have  a  good  light  to  work  by 
when  developing  enlargements. 

There  is  no  risk  of  fogging  the  paper 
if  good  quality  ruby  glass  is  used.  Tue 
image  should  be  developed  fully,  and 
then  held  up  to  the  light,  and  its  density 
judged  by  looking  through  the  paper. 
The  fixing  bath  has  a  slight  tendency 
to  darken  the  image,  thereby  increasing 
the  contrast,  so  that  development  should 
not  be  carried  toofar.— G.E.C.MoRRis. 


TRADE  NOTES. 


The  Cooke-Telar,  ju«  introduced  by  the  Tay- 
LOR-H0BSO!<  Co.,  of  New  York,  is  the  latest  thing 
in  lenses.  As  will  be  inferred  from  its  name,  it 
is  a  telephoto  lens.  It  is  a  high-speed  anastigmat 
of  loDg  focus,  and  requires  only  a  short  beUows 
extension.  It  is  complete  in  itself,  axid  with  the 
same  bellows  extension  as  an  ordinaiy  lens,  will 
give  an  image  twice  the  size.  The  Cookc-Telar 
at  F.  7  worts  nearly  three  times  as  fast  as  the 
single  clement  of  a  convertible  anastigmat,  and 
is  mvaluable  for  the  pholographinE  of  moving 
objects,  outdoor  portrailure,  etc.  The  illustration 
in  the  advertisement  of  this  lens,  elsewhere  in  this 
issue,  shows  the  difference  in  the  size  of  images 
obtained  by  the  Cooke-Telar  and  the  ordinary 
lens  from  the  same  position  and  with  the  same 
bellows  extension.  The  Cooke-TcUr  is  wonder- 
fully light  and  compact  and  can  be  fitted  lo  almost 
any  belwecn-lhe-lens  shutter.  For  rapidly  mov- 
ing objects,  it  must  be  used  with  a  focal  plane 
■butter.  The  use  of  the  tetephoto  lens  has  been 
restricted,  owing  to  the  size  and  complicated  move- 
ments of  the  telephoto  lens  of  several  magnifi- 
cations. With  these  objections  removtd  in  the 
Cooke-Telar,  telephotography  will  become  much 
mor«  popular.  You  will  have  to  add  a  Cooke- 
Telar  to  your  lens  outfit  sooner  or  later.  Full 
particulars  can  be  had  by  writing  the  Tavlor- 
HoBsoN  Co.,  St.  James  Building,  New  York. 


Ome  method  of  securing  some  of  Professor 
Sheldon's  Permanently  Pleased  Profitable  Patrons 
would  be  to  push  good  carbon  prints  for  your  best 
customer.  The  beauty  of  the  prints  and  their 
permanency  will  win   good   prices  all  the  time. 


Geo.  Murphy.  Inc.,  57  E.  Ninth  Street,  New 
York,  agent  for  the  famous  autotype  Carbon  Tis- 
sues, has  a  good  working  manual  of  the  carbon 
process  that  he  will  be  glad  to  toail  lo  anyone 
interested. 


Hauff's  PVIIOGAU.IC  Acid  needs  no  further 
Tcoommendation  than  its  name.  It  is  the  profes- 
tional  photographer's  great  stand-by  and  is  never 
known  to  fail.  If  there  should  by  any  chance 
be  any  professional  photographer  who  is  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  merits  of  this  developer,  a  re- 
quest on  your  letter  paper  to  G.  Gennert,  U.  S. 
Agent,  34  East  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York,  will 
bring  you  a  half-ounce  free  sample.  When  writing 
you  bad  better  ask  for  a  copy  of  Haufon  Modern 
Developers.  It  is  a  valuable  handbook  on  devel- 
opers that  you  should  have  in  your  working  library. 

The  Auerican  Photographic  Text -Book 
Co.,  360  Adams  Avenue,  Scranton,  are  getting  out 
a  "Popular  Edition"  of  their  celebrated  Complete 
Self-Instrucling  Library  of  Practical  Photography, 
in  ten  handsome  volumes.  The  first  edition  of 
this  grtat  library  sold  out  quickly  and  has  received 
the  endorsement  of  many  of  our  most  prominent 
workers.  Copies  of  their  letters  in  praise  of  the 
Library  can  be  had,  and  full  partiruiarsof  a  special 
pre-publication  sale  of  the  new  edition  can  be  had 
by  writing  the  publishers.  Sooner  or  later  this 
library  will  have  to  be  in  ever)-  sludio.  Take  this 
opportunity  and  get  a  set  at  the  special  price. 


The  Agfa  "Book  of  Fohmvlas,"  edited  by 
George  L.  Barrows  and  published  by  the  Berlin 
Aniline  Works,  easily  ranks  as  one  of  the  books 
"most  in  demand  in  photographic  circles,"  and  is 
so  well  ahead  in  the  "six  best  sellers"  class  that  the 
large  first  edition  is  almost  out  of  print.  Before 
it  is  too  late,  make  sure  of  a  copy  by  sending  an 
Agfa  label  and  ten  cents  to  cover  postage.  It  is  a 
big  fifty  cents'  worth. 


Two  new  "specials"  for  the  studio  are  an- 
nounced by  the  Eastuam  Kodak  Co.;  The  East- 
man Focussing  Curtain,  of  velvet,  with  brass  rings, 
and  mounted  on  a  brass  rod,  which  is  easily  at- 
tached to  any  camera  from  8  x  10  to  14  x  17 — a 
very  much  neater  arrangement  than  the  loose  and 
ungainly  focussing  cloth — sells  complete  for  S5.00. 
The  second  item  is  the  Eastman  Studio  Register 
System — an  outfit  consisting  of  a  handsome  oak 
case  for  desk  use  and  another  for  cards  transferred, 
and  a  complete  set  of  record  cards,  which  register 
the  customer's  and  take  care  of  all  studio  accounts. 
Convenient,  speedy,  and  simple.  Kee|)s  an  abso- 
lute record  of  every  transaction  in  the  simplest, 
most  sure,  and  accessible  form.  Selling  for  S5.00, 
it  will  pay  for  itself  many  times  over  by  the  time 
saved  through  keeping  your  records  in  a 
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Landscape  and  Figure  Composition^  by  Sada- 
kichi  Hartmann  (Sidney  Allan).  Illustrated;  121 
pages.  Price  $3.00.  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co., 
New  York,  1910.  The  photographer  is  again  in- 
debted to  Sadakichi  Hartmann  for  another  very 
helpful  and  practical  book.  Landscape  and  Figure 
Composition  is  a  reprint  of  twelve  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  Photographic  Times  during  1909. 
The  subject  is  handled  in  the  author's  well-known 
direct  and  forceful  manner.  The  illustrations,  of 
which  there  are  some  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight,  have  been  carefully  selected  from  celebrated 
paintings  and  original  photographs  and  are  well 
reproduced  on  good  plate  paper.  The  profes- 
sional photographer  will  find  the  chapters  on  the 
Placing  of  Figures,  Backgrovmd  Airangements, 
One-Figure  Composition,  Two-Figure  Composi- 
tion, and  Composition  of  Three  or  More  Figures 
especially  interesting.  There  are  altogether  too 
few  books  on  the  art  side  of  photography,  and  we 
are  glad  to  recommend  this  book  to  those  photog- 
raphers whose  aim  is  to  produce  artistic  work. 


city,  or  when  first  photographed?  Mr.  Robson's 
idea,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration,  could  be 
carried  out  in  a  great  many  families  with  very  little 
persuasion.  A  polite  reminder  would,  in  many 
cases,  bring  the  business. 


One  of  the  western  photographic  colleges  is  go- 
ing to  spend  $10,000  on  an  advertising  campaign 
during  the  next  twelve  months.  As  we  cannot 
imagine  the  astute  proprietor  of  this  college  invest- 
ing a  dollar  in  advertising  that  was  not  going  to  be 
returned  threefold,  it  is  very  evident  that  general 
advertising  pays  well.  Why  would  it  not  pay  the 
members  of  State  Associations  to  devote  a  large 
simi  of  money  to  advertise  photography  generally 
throughout  their  States? 

An  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the  photographers  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  was  held  recently  at  the  studio 
of  Louis  F.  Bachrach,  and  the  Professional  Photog- 
raphers' Society  of  Worcester  was  formed.  Prac- 
tically every  photographer  in  the  city  joined.  It 
is  proposed  to  hold  bi-monthly  meetings.  Among 
other  things,  the  society  aims  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  photographers  in  Worcester  in  general,  to 
promote  acquaintance  and  a  more  friendly  feeling 
among  them,  and  to  create  interest  in  their  art  and 
a  more  careful  study  of  it,  which  may  finally  lead 
to  exhibits  of  work  from  time  to  time. 


How  many  photographers  miss  a  lot  of  business 
by  not  keeping  a  record  of  the  babies  bom  in  their 
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The  Women's  Federation  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  is 
now  beginning  a  new  year  of  active  work.  Last 
year's  work  yielded  very  gratifying  results.  We 
want  this  year  to  be  even  more  successful,  and 
the  earnest  support  of  every  woman  photographer, 
either  as  an  active  member  or  an  associate  member. 

The  following  article  will  be  beneficial  to  all  who 
wish  to  become  members  of  the  Federation: 

Art.  3.  Membership. 

The  membership  shall  consist  of  Active  and 
Associate  Members.  Active  Members  shall  con- 
sist of  professional  women  photographers,  who  are 
active  members  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  Associate  Mem- 
bers shall  consist  of  all  other  women  photographers. 
They  shall  be  entitled  to  privileges  of  the  Federa- 
tion, except  that  they  shall  not  be  entitled  to  a  vote 
or  to  become  members  of  the  Executive  Board  or  to 
attend  the  annual  meetings  of  the  P.  A.  of  A. 

The  work  this  year  through  the  "Circle"  will  be 
very  beneficial.  The  membership  list  is  already 
very  large,  making  it  necessary  that  the  exchange 
of  prints  be  done  at  one  specified  time,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  work  of  Miss  Belle  Johnson,  of 
Monroe  City,  Mo.,  under  whose  supervision  this 
work  is  being  done. 

Sec.  7  of  the  By-Laws  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
members  of  the  *'  Circle." 

Sec.  7.  Each  member  of  the  "Circle"  shall 
promptly  forward  all  prints  received  to  the  next 
member,  and  shall  send  a  postal  to  the  First  Vice- 
President  when  maiUng  them,  to  notify  her  that 
the  prints  have  been  mailed.  Failure  to  promptly 
forward  prints  and  send  a  postal  wiU  result  in  a 
fine  of  fifty  cents  for  delinquency,  as  the  success 
depends  upon  the  prompt  forwarding  of  all  pictures 
received. 

The  membership  fee  of  the  Federation  is  only 
fifty  cents  (50  cents),  which  also  covers  the  expense 
of  becoming  a  member  of  the  "Circle"  if  >'ou  so 
choose. 

To  all  who  are  not  already  members  we  extend 
a  hearty  invitation  to  join  us  in  our  effort  to  make 
this  a  banner  year.         M.  D.  Goodlander, 

Secretar>',  Munde,  Ind. 


! 


Dr.  Jacobi.  New  York 
By   Mehedith   Janvier,   Biiltim.. 
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ON  ADVERTISING. 


We  will  take  it  for  granted  that  adver- 
tising, in  one  form  or  another,  is  a  neces- 
sity in  the  buildmg  up  of  photographic 
business. 

Whether  it  is  a  "barker,"  barking  in 
front  of  a  Coney  Island  tintype  studio, 
or  a  far-fetched  story  in  The  Philistine^ 
€very  studio  seeking  business  must 
advertise. 

It  becomes  a  question  of  how  to  adver- 
tise; what  to  say  and  what  not  to  say. 
So  much  depends  on  the  impression  you 
create  in  the  minds  of  the  people  who  see 
your  advertisement. 

You  had  better  say  too  little  than  too 
much.  What  is  left  unsaid  cannot  come 
back  at  you. 

Recently  a  big  dry-goods  firm  came 
to  New  York  and  opened  a  huge 
department  store.  For  some  weeks  in 
advance  they  took  whole-page  adver- 
tising space  in  the  newspapers,  at  enor- 
mous expense,  to  tell  the  New  York 
people  what  they  might  expect  of  the 
new  store.  In  our  estimation  we  think 
they  said  too  much.  After  reading  the 
glowing  and  impressive  descriptions  of 
the  building,  the  merchandise,  the  cour- 
tesy, the  wonderful  values,  etc.,  we  were 
almost  led  to  expect  to  find  quality,  cour- 
tesy, distinctiveness,  and  other  abstrac- 
tions sticking   out  in  concrete  form  as 


prominent  and  as  distinct  as  door-knobs. 
True,  it  was  a  great  new  store  with  a 
fine  display  of  goods,  but  somehow  you 
didn't  seem  to  find  things  so  wonderfully 
different  from  any  other  good  store,  and 
came  away  with  the  feeling  that  the 
performance  fell  below  the  promise. 

If  you  write  your  own  advertisements 
be  careful  not  to  make  statements  that 
you  cannot  back  up,  or  if  you  employ 
someone  else  to  do  your  advertising,  see 
that  they  do  not  commit  you  to  more 
than  you  can  perform. 

Beware  of  the  "literary*'  advertise- 
ment— a,  beautiful  string  of  adjectives  is 
less  convincing  than  a  plain  statement. 

InTyour  newspaper  advertising  a  few 
simple  statements  set  in  good  plain  type 
will,  in  the  long  run,  carry  much  more 
weight  than  extravagant  claims  set  in 
fancy  type  with  frills. 

Let  your  circular  matter  be  the  best 
you  can  get.  Good  paper,  good  type, 
andi'careful  composition.  As  an  artist 
you^appeal  to  the  artistic  side  of  your 
clients.  Carry  it  out  in  your  advertising 
as  well  as  your  picture-making. 

Do  not  advertise  "how  cheap,*'  but 
"how  good."     The  demand  for  good* 
portraiture  can  be  increased  a  hundred- 
fold just  as  soon  as  you  can  make  por- 
traits that  are  portraits. 
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THE  ASSOCIATED  PHOTOGRAPHERS  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Now  West  Virginia  falls  into  line  and 
the  photographers  have  formed  an  asso- 
ciation of  their  own.  At  an  enthusiastic 
meeting  at  Parkersburg,  with  President 
Proctor  of  the  National  Association  in 
the  chair,  a  well-drawn  constitution  was 
adopted  and  officers  elected. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  Associated 
Photographers  is  "to  affiliate  and  co- 
operate with  the  Photographers*  Asso- 
ciation of  America  in  advancing  and 
protecting  the  photographic  profession." 
The  sooner  all  State  associations  insert 
a  similar  clause  into  their  constitutions 
the  sooner  will  the  National  Association 
arrive  at  its  greatest  usefulness. 

The  method  of  providing  an  advisory 
council  is  a  good  one  and  could  be 
followed  to  advantage  by  other  associa- 
tions. **  The  council  will  consist  of  three 
members  who  are  to  be  the  three  presi- 


dents of  the  three  immediately  preceed- 
ing  years.''  By  this  means  the  men 
who  have  worked  their  way  through  the 
vice-presidency  and  presidency  are  not 
lost  to  the  society  as  soon  as  they  have 
ended  their  presidential  term. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Proctor,  of  Huntington,  was 
prevailed  upon  to  be  the  first  president 
of  the  Association.  J.  E.  Giffen,  of 
Wheeling,  was  elected  vice-president; 
F.  Cochrane,  of  Charleston,  secretary, 
and  W.  R.  Loar,  Grafton,  treasurer. 
Grafton  was  decided  upon  as  the  meet- 
ing place  of  the  first  convention,  which 
will  be  held  next  year.  President-elect 
Proctor  promises  a  first  class  convention^ 
and  judging  by  his  remarkable  success  at 
Milwaukee  it  is  quite  likely  to  be  as 
promised.  We  wish  the  Associated 
Photographers  of  West  Virginia  a  long 
and  prosperous  career. 


COMMERCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 


In  the  commercial  department  of  the 
graphic  arts,  photography  has  assumed 
a  position  of  importance  because  of  the 
generally  conceded  **  veracity''  of  its 
work.  It  is  true  that  the  final  retouched 
photograph  ofttimes  would  hesitate  in 
claiming  relationship  to  the  original 
photograph,  nevertheless,  it  is  the  natu- 
ral, truthful  foundation  which  the  pho- 
tograph lays  for  the  final  retouched 
photograph  which  makes  it  appeal  to 
those  who  view  it  and  who  consider  it 
necessarily  '*a  fact.''  Let  us,  therefore, 
see  how  we  can  improve  these  facts  so  as 
to  assist  further  reproductive  processes. 

Machinery  must  be  carefully  prepared 
for  photographing.  The  machine  should 
be  smooth  and  free  from  spots  of  any 
kind,  which,  if  not  removed  or  covered, 
will  show  through  the  paint.  The  paint 
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should  be  of  a  brownish  black  which 
gives  rich  blacks  and  full  detail  in  the 
negative.  If  there  are  any  very  glossy 
parts,  good  results  may  be  obtained  by 
painting  them  with  an  aluminum  enamel 
which  will  kill  the  gloss  and  still  retain 
the  necessary  brilliancy. 

The  next  step  is  proper  lighting,  which 
should  be  of  even,  soft  quality.  Never 
photograph  against  the  light,  as  good 
results  can  not  be  had  if  the  light  shines 
in  the  lens.  If  the  light  is  uneven,  it 
should  be  corrected  by  means  of  reflec- 
tors, diffusers,  or  anything  that  will 
make  light  uniform.  It  is  possible  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  retouching  a  photo- 
graph by  at  least  50  per  cent,  if  proper 
attention  is  paid  to  this  all- important 
factor  of  lighting  and  painting.  This 
frequently  means  a  saving  of  anything 


COMMERCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 
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between  twenty-five  to  seventy-five  dol- 
lars, and  one  will  always  find  with  the 
greatly  retouched  article  an  absence  of 
naturalness. 

The  correct  view  is  another  very  im- 
portant part  in  photographing  machin- 
ery. This  is  best  learned  by  experience, 
but  the  inexperienced  photographer  can 
be  taught  much  about  the  machine  from 
the  expert  mechanic,  and  in  this  way 
being  guided  with  the  familiarity  of  the 
mechanic  with  the  important  features  of 
the  machine  to  be  photographed,  will  be 
sure  to  select  a  good  view.  The  best 
view  is  one  that  brings  out  the  salient 
points.  For  this  reason  these  parts  must 
stand  out  prominently  in  the  photo- 
graph. Very  large  machines  should  be 
taken  at  such  an  angle  that  will  make 
them  look  massive  and  strong.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  place  a  man  in  all  large 
views  of  machines  at  the  end  nearest  the 
camera  but  in  the  background,  so  that 
he  will  not  cover  any  part  of  the  machine 
and  yet  serve  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  machine  by  contrast  to  be  of  very 
large  proportions. 

In  cases  where  the  machines  are  of 
great  length,  it  is  sometimes  customary 
to  omit  parts  of  them  in  the  photograph. 
This  applies  in  particular  to  planers  with 
long  beds.  If  the  complete  machine  is 
shown,  the  smaller  parts  appear  so 
minute  that  it  is  impossible  to  reproduce 
them  with  good  results  and  the  photo- 
graph for  general  use  does  not  do  justice 
to  the  machine,  making  it  look  much 
smaller  than  it  really  is.  Part  of  the  bed 
can  be  cut  off,  thus  enabling  the  photog- 
rapher to  place  the  camera  nearer  the 
machine  and  bring  out  strongly  the 
important  parts  of  the  planer. 

Machines  that  are  built-up  oflF  the 
floor  should  have  a  platform  built  around 
them  as  this  adds  greatly  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  tool.  If  this  is  not  done  the 
foreground  looks  bare,  as  though  some- 
thing were  lacking. 

A  plain,  white  background  should  be 


used  always,  because  the  machine  being 
black  it  stands  out  in  the  negative  and 
makes  the  opaquing  easier.  The  back- 
ground should  be  back  far  enough  from 
the  machine  so  as  not  to  throw  a  reflected 
light  upon  any  part  of  its  mechanism. 

The  exposure  should  be  as  exact  as 
possible,  erring  on  the  side  of  over- 
exposure, but  being  careful  not  to  under- 
expose it  as  this  latter  will  make  a  useless 
negative.  There  is  only  one  correct 
exposure,  and  a  little  this  side  or  the 
other  will  not  give  good  results.  If  the 
exposure  is  absolutely  correct,  any  good 
developer  in  the  hands  of  a  photogra- 
pher who  understands  how  to  use  it,  will 
produce  a  negative  of  fine  quality.  It  is 
impossible  to  write  a  table  of  exposures 
for  machinery  photography,  but  the 
following  example  may  be  of  some 
value: 

Suppose  the  machine  has  been  pre- 
pared according  to  the  foregoing  advice, 
the  sun  shining,  a  June  day,  and  the 
light  on  the  machine  of  a  soft  quality  and 
uniform — no  sun  rays  striking  the  ma- 
chine. With  a  Goerz  anastigmat  lens, 
No.  7,  stopped  to  a  J-inch  opening,  and 
an  8  by  lo-inch  non-halation  plate,  an 
exposure  of  two  minutes  would  make  a 
negative  of  good  quality.  I  prefer  an 
anastigmat  lens  of  long  focus.  The 
space  one  has  to  work  in,  of  course^ 
governs  the  focus  of  the  lens.  A  long- 
focus  lens  gives  a  better  and  truer  per- 
spective, while  a  short-focus  lens  will 
give  distortion,  especially  in  making 
negatives  of  large  machines. 

The  size  of  the  plate  should  never  be 
less  than  8  by  10  inches,  and  this  size  is 
too  small  for  machines  of  extraordinary 
proportions.  If  the  reproduction  is  to  be 
7  inches  long,  the  machine  should  be 
taken  on  10  by  12  inch-plate,  and  the 
object  as  large  on  the  plate  as  possible 
without  showing  any  distortion. 

Opaquing  the  negative  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  operations  in  commercial 
photography,    and    if    not    absolutely 
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BRIGHT  PRINTS  FROM  THIN  NEGATIVES 


correct  ruins  a  first-class  negative  by 
showing  ragged  edges  in  the  print.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  try  and  opaque  speedily 
when  first  learning  to  opaque.  It  is 
better  to  work  slowly  and  after  a  time 
speed  will  gradually  develop.  If  the 
print  is  to  be  reproduced,  it  should  be 
on  a  gelatine  paper,  toned  in  a  plain 
gold  bath.  A  rich  brown  color  is  best, 
as  this  gives  rich  blacks  in  the  repro- 
duction and  brings  out  all  of  the  detail. 
There  should  be  no  hardener  used  in 
the  fixing  bath,  as  this  interferes  with  the 
colors  of  the  retoucher.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  burnish  prints.  Simply  lay  out  on 
blotters  to  dry,  and,  when  almost  dry, 
draw  them  over  the  smooth  edge  of  the 
table  to  keep  them  flat,   and  deliver 


unmounted  to  the  engraver.  Prints 
for  general  use  should  be  made  on 
developing  paper  which  gives  a  tone 
nearest  the  color  of  the  machine  and, 
besides,  costs  less  than  any  other  paper. 
By  using  a  developing  paper  there  is  no 
delay  and  the  results  are  superior  to  any 
other  kind. 

Prints  should  be  mounted  on  bleached 
muslin,  leaving  a  hinge  on  the  left-hand 
side  for  bmdmg.  Photos  mounted  in 
this  manner  may  readily  be  made  into 
catalog  form  by  punching  holes  and 
placing  in  suitable  covers. 

Last  but  not  least,  cleanliness  is  the 
keynote  to  success  in  portraiture,  and 
applies  just  as  strongly  to  commercial 
photography. — ^A.  P.  TaLMANN. 


BRIGHT  PRINTS  FROM  THIN  NEGATIVES. 


In  a  special  contribution  to  Photog- 
raphy and  Focus,  Mr.  R.  Wharton  de- 
scribes a  method  of  securing  bright  or 
contrasty  prints  from  thin,  flat  nega- 
tives. 

There  is  a  very  easy  way  of  Influencing 
the  contrast  still  more  than  byjaltering 
the  strength  of  the  light,  and  that  is  by 
altering  its  character.  If  instead  of 
printing  in  white  light — that  is  to  say,  in 
ordinary  daylight  in  the  usual  way — ^we 
place  a  piece  of  green  glass  over  the 
printing  frame,  we  shall  find  at  once  that 
a  great  increase  in  the  contrast  of  the 
print  is  brought  about.  Printing  will 
take  a  good  deal  longer,  but  the  print 
finally  obtained  will  be  much  brighter. 

Various  explanations  of  this  have  been 
put  forward.  One  is  that  owing  to  there 
being  at  least  two  different  sensitive  salts 
of  silver  in  the  paper — silver  chloride  and 
silver  citrate  (or  some  kindred  salt) — the 


green  light  acts  more  on  the  citrate  than 
on  the  chloride,  and  the  citrate  tends  to 
give  contrast.  Whether  that  is  so  or  not 
is  doubtful;  but  the  fact  remains  that 
printing  in  green  light  does  tend  to  in- 
crease  the  contrast,  and  that  it  is  a  very 
easy  matter  for  the  amateur  photog- 
rapher to  take  advantage  of  it  in  printing 
on  P.O.P.  from  thin  negatives. 

The  exact  tint  of  the  glass  does  not 
seem  to  be  of  any  very  great  importance, 
and  the  green  usually  kept  in  stock  by 
glaziers  answers  very  well.  If  there  is 
any  choice,  it  is  well  to  get  the  lighter,  as 
it  will  not  hold  back  the  printing  so  much. 
If  green  glass  is  not  accessible,  bright 
green  tissue  paper  will  ser^e,  and  may 
either  be  pinned  across  the  front  of  the 
frame  or  placed  between  a  couple  of 
sheets  and  laid  upon  it.  Some  photo- 
graphic dealers  supply  green  glass  for  the 
purpose,  or  at  least  they  used  to  do  so. 


GROUPS. 


The  photographing  of  groups  of  per- 
sons might  almost  be  called  a  distinct 
branch  of  business,  and  there  are  not  a 
few  photographers  who  almost  entirely 
confine  themselves  to  this  class  of  work. 
Schools,  colleges,  picnics,  weddings,  mili- 
tary meetings,  all  require  their  photog- 
rapher, and  in  the  aggregate  they  accept 
an  immense  output  of  pictures.  Within 
the  last  few  years  this  class  of  work  has, 
I  am  inclined  to  thmk,  both  advanced 
and  retrograded.  For  we  see  some  ex- 
amples which  are  about  as  bad  as  well 
can  be,  and  more  really  good  work  is 
turned  out  than  was  the  case  a  few  years 
ago.  Perhaps  this  double  travelling  is 
due  to  a  dividing  line  which  has  crept  in 
in  the  shape  of  the  amateur.  Nowadays 
there  are  few  moderately  sized  parties  of 
people  of  moderate  means  in  which  at 
least  one  person  with  a  camera  is  not 
included,  and  this  has  tended  to  do  away 
with  that  class  of  photographer  that 
haunted  popular  resorts  and  took  groups 
on  "spec.'' 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  element  of 
chance  in  group  work,  at  least  to  the  be- 
ginner, for  he  can  seldom  get  a  straight 
order  at  first.  The  goods  must  be  seen 
before  they  are  sold.  If  the  group  is  a 
success,  everybody  may  want  one;  if  not, 
scarcely  any  may  be  sold.  But  taking 
one  with  another,  a  fair  proportion  of 
sales,  at  a  reasonable  price,  should  be 
made.  This  is  in  the  more  risky  ven- 
tures; where  the  various  classes  of  a 
school,  or  the  members  of  a  church  or 
local  club  are  photographed,  a  successful 
return  is  almost  assured. 

The  great  question  in  taking  a  group 
out-of-doors  is  to  select  a  good  light — 
direct  front  light  is  far  too  often  used, 
with  the  result  that  the  pictures  are  much 
too  flat  and  poor;  a  side  light  should  al- 
ways be  chosen,  the  space  to  be  occupied 
by  the  group  apportioned  and  focussed 
before  the  subjects  are  grouped. 


The  value  of  a  diffused  light  is  very 
great,  the  harshness  of  direct  sun  being 
heartbreaking.  The  shade  of  a  tree,  if 
properly  chosen,  may  be  a  great  help,  or 
if  the  shadow  of  a  building  can  be  utilized 
so  much  the  better.  The  grouping  can 
be  performed  with  the  aid  of  one  or  two 
persons  placed  at  the  edges  and  centre 
of  the  space  selected,  and  care  should  be 
taken  in  selecting  just  the  necessary  dia- 
phragm; too  large  a  stop  will,  of  course, 
give  the  edges  out  of  focus,  and  at  the 
same  time  should  too  small  a  one  be 
used,  it  will  unnecessarily  lengthen  the 
exposure,  which  is  an  important  ques- 
tion when  the  steadiness  of  some  thirty 
or  forty  persons  has  to  be  considered. 
When  this  part  of  the  process  has  been 
completed,  the  figures  should  be  grouped 
as  rapidly  and  carefully  as  possible,  due 
note  being  taken  as  to  the  colors  of  cos- 
tumes, light  and  dark  portions  being  so 
arranged  as  to  balance  properly  and 
make  a  harmonious  whole. 

This  grouping  will  be  easy  with  some 
little  practice,  and  the  exact  capabilities 
of  the  lens  will  be  known.  Before  expos- 
ure, look  carefully  at  the  group  to  see 
that  none  of  the  faces  are  hidden,  and 
at  once  make  the  exposure.  Now,  that 
every  tenth  man  owns  a  camera,  and 
every  fifth  one  knows  all  about  it,  the  pho- 
tographer must  be  careful  to  rule  the 
situation.  His  should  be  the  grouping 
and  general  arrangement,  and  he  must 
not  show  any  signs  of  lack  of  confi- 
dence. 

What  size  should  groups  be?  From  a 
purely  business  standpoint,  I  think  that 
as  much  as  possible  should  be  given  for 
the  money.  School  children,  whose 
pennies  are  limited,  have  to  be  content 
with  a  picture  5x7,  or  sometimes 
smaller — sufficiently  crowded  if  there 
are  thirty  or  forty  children  in  the  group. 
A  picture  8  x  10  should  sell  very  much 
better  than  one  5x7,  but  it  costs  at  least 
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six  cents  more  to  produce,  including 
mount.  It  is  for  every  photographer 
to  decide  for  himself  whether  there  is 
more  money  in  the  larger  one,  if  he 
charges  his  customers  just  enough  extra 
to  comfortably  cover  the  difference  in 
cost.  For  people  who  can  afford  to  pay 
a  reasonable  price,  10x12  is  a  good 
size,  but  for  most  work  anything  above 
this  is  too  big. 

Groups  are  very  seldom  framed;  they 
are  usually  stood  on  the  mantel,  where 
they  can  be  conveniently  picked  up  and 
examined;  for  a  group  is  always  criti- 
cally looked  at.  First,  Tommy  or  James 
has  to  be  located,  and  declared  **just 


like,"  then  other  friends  have  to  be 
pointed  out  and  identified,  and  all  this 
can  only  be  done  when  held  in  the  hand. 
The  group  should,  therefore,  be  mounted 
on  a  stout  card,  and  one  with  a  liberal 
margin  should  be  chosen — ^it  looks  more 
for  the  money.  And  there  is  one  im- 
portant little  thing:  the  average  photo- 
graph will  curl  its  mount,  if  we  will  let 
it,  and  in  spite  of  being  propped  behind 
the  clock  or  some  ornament,  it  has  a 
strong  inclination  to  slide  about  in  a 
most  perverse  and  flop-headed  fashion. 
Let  the  mount  be  flat  when  the  work  is 
delivered;  it  is  one  of  those  little  things 
which  will  be  appreciated. 
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The  first  step,  before  a  wheel  can  turn 
or  a  glass  be  ground,  is  the  calculation 
of  the  curves  of  the  glasses,  the  determ- 
ination of  the  number  to  be  employed, 
their  diameters  and  thicknesses,  their 
density,  refractive  and  dispersive 
powers,  according  to  exact  mathematical 
and  optical  laws.  The  lens  calculated 
and  the  calculations  proved,  the  next 
step  is  the  selection  of  glass. 

Glass  is  of  many  kinds,  of  many 
properties.  Before  the  day  of  Jena  glass, 
and  of  Abbe,  who  needed  new  ones, 
and  of  Schott,  who  carried  out  the  ideas 
of  Fraunhofer  of  spectrometric  fame  and 
designed  new  methods,  and  of  the  Schott 
and  Genossen  Works  at  Jena  (now  a 
part  of  the  Zeiss  Works  and,  in  con- 
sequence, a  part  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
of  which  Bausch  and  Lomb  and  G.  N. 
Saegmuller  form  the  American  sides), 
glass  was  of  two  kinds,  crown  and  flint. 
Everyday  English  makes  of  glass  a 
specific  term.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
no  more  so  than  wood,  or  metal,  or 
cloth.  Just  as  there  are  many  different 
varieties  of  wood,  kinds  of  metals  and 
weaves  of  cloth,  so  now  there  are  many 


different  kinds  of  glass.  Long  before 
Schott  made  glasses  of  selected  density, 
absorptive,  refractive,  and  dispersive 
powers.  Abbe  had  calculated  lenses 
and  optical  instruments  which  would  be 
possible,  had  he  only  the  glasses,  much 
as  astronomers  calculated  the  existence 
and  the  position  of  Neptune  before  they 
saw  him. 

So  that,  in  bracketing  Zeiss  and  Abl>e 
and  Rudolph  together  as  the  fathers  of 
the  modem  anastigmat  it  is  but  just  10 
add  Schott  to  the  list — the  one  man  ia 
Europe  with  sufficient  idealism  added  to 
bis  knowledge  to  bid  him  take  up  the 
apparently  unprofitable  study  of  pro- 
ducing new  and  untried  optical  glass 

The  stock  determined,  the  glass  must 
be  cut  to  the  rough  dimensions  of  a  lens. 
There  are  various  wijys  of  doing  this,  aod 
in  cheaper  lenses  the  glass  is  heated  and 
pressed  to  rough  shape.  But  for  fine 
lenses — ^for  Tessars — ^no  such  chances 
are  taken  with  internal  strains,  striae,  or 
streaks.  The  glass  is  sawed  from  the 
block,  a  process  requiring  special  ma- 
chinery, diamond  dust,  and  a  great  deal 
of  time. 
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These  are  the  preliminaries.  From 
here  the  glass  actually  begins  to  be  an 
element  in  a  lens.  Many  and  various  are 
the  ordeals  it  has  to  undergo  before  it 
finally  reaches  the  stage  when  it  may 
properly  be  called  a  lens.  Wood  can  be 
sawed,  cloth  can  be  cut,  metal  can  be 
planed  and  turned,  but  glass  can  only  be 
ground  or  chipped.  Even  the  process 
called  "sawing"  is  but  a  variety  of 
grinding.  For  glass  is  hard,  very  hard — 
so  hard,  indeed,  that  the  abrasives  which 
will  attack  it  are  few  in  number,  and  not 
all  of  these  are  suitable.  And  because  a 
glass,  to  be  shaped,  must  be  ground,  and 
because  grinding  is  a  slow  and  tedious 
process,  a  lens  commences  to  be  expen- 
sive, compared  with  the  price  of  raw 
glass,  with  its  first  grinding. 

This  first  grinding  is  but  a  rough 
approximation  of  the  final  diameter 
and  thickness  of  the  lens,  making  the 
square  or  irregularly  sawed  piece  cir- 
cular, in  other  words.  Then  come  a 
series  of  grindings,  called,  in  optical 
factory  parlance,  "rough  grinding,  sec- 
ond grinding,  and  fine  grinding." 

And  how  is  a  lens  ground?  Here,  in 
itself,  is  an  art  worth  seeing.  Lenses  are 
ground  in  or  on  "  shells,"  metal  cups  and 
metal  half-spheres  which  fit  into  them. 
All  photographic  lenses,  save  a  special 
lens  designed  on  purpose  to  distort  the 
images  it  forms,  are,  so  far  as  their  sur- 
faces are  concerned,  sections  of  spheres, 
and  all  such  photographic  lens  grinding- 
shells  are,  in  consequence,  spherical  in 
shape.  Shells  come  always  in  pairs, 
whether  the  lens  is  to  be  ground  convex 
in  the  cup,  or  concave,  by  being  ground 
on  the  ball-half  of  the  pair  of  shells.  It 
is  only  by  having  two  parts  to  one  set  of 
shells  and  grinding  them  together  that 
they  can  be  made  to  remain  true. 

The  roughly-shaped  circular  piece  of 
glass  comes  to  the  rough  grinder,  with 
the  pair  of  shells  he  is  to  use.  Both 
parts  of  the  shell  have  handles  or  spindles 
projecting  from  them  which  fit  into  a 


rapidly  whirling  spindle  on  the  grinder's 
bench.  The  piece  of  glass  is  held  in  the 
revolving  cup  by  means  of  a  pressure 
handle  which  can  be  so  manipulated 
that  the  angle  at  which  the  glass  surface 
presses  against  the  cup  surfaces  con- 
stantly changes.  A  cutting  abrasive 
is  put  in  the  shell,  together  with  water, 
and  the  lens  begins  to  grind.  The  shell 
revolves,  the  glass  revolves  by  contact, 
the  workman  constantly  changes  the 
position  of  the  glass  with  reference  to  any 
one  spot  in  the  shell,  and  the  abrasive 
brought  in  rubbing  contact  with  two  sur- 
faces at  once,  and  in  every  conceivable 
direction,  wears  away  the  glass  until  it 
conforms  to  the  shape  of  the  interior  of 
the  shell. 

The  curve  of  the  lens  then — the  radius 
of  the  sphere  of  which  the  curve  is  a 
part — ^is  determined  by  the  shape  of  the 
shell.  The  shape  of  the  shell  depends  on 
the  man  who  makes  it  and  the  lathe 
on  which  it  is  turned,  so  that  it  is  seen 
that  the  final  curve  of  the  surface  of  the 
lens,  coming  in  the  first  place  from  the 
pencil  of  the  computing  optician,  must 
go  through  the  hands  of  the  pattern 
maker,  the  moulder,  the  caster,  the  iron- 
worker and  lens  grinder  before,  even  in 
the  rough,  it  gets  to  the  glass  itself. 
Something  of  the  accuracy  attained  in  all 
of  these  processes  may  be  realized  when 
it  is  understood  that  metal  gauges, 
worked  out  to  the  thousandth  part  of 
an  inch,  are  constantly  used  to  test  the 
correctness  of  the  curve  of  the  shell, 
even  in  rough  grinding,  and  that  the 
allowable  error  in  the  trueness  of  the 
glass  itself,  when  finished,  is  too  small 
for  mechanical  measurement. 

After  rough  grinding  one  side  the 
workman  takes  the  ball-shaped  half  of 
his  pair  of  shells,  and  grinds  it  and  the 
hollow  shell  together,  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  has  just  ground  the  glass. 
This  regrinds  the  pair,  keeping  them  to 
their  true  spherical  shape.  Since  they 
move  in  every  direction,  the  one  within 
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the  other,  they  must  grind  a  true  sphere. 
After  this  corrective  grinding,  the  other 
side  of  the  lens  is  rough  ground. 

Before  second  grinding  a  lens,  it  is 
"blocked" — amounted  with  pitch  on  the 
end  of  a  mandrel  for  ease  in  handling — 
and  to  provide  something  with  which 
to  apply  pressure  in  the  shells  without 
marring  the  surface  of  the  glass. 

With  every  new  pair  of  shells  and 
every  new  workman,  the  fineness  of  the 
abrasive  becomes  greater.  A  lens, 
rough  ground,  is  full  of  pits  and  holes. 
A  lens,  second  ground,  has  still  surface 
marks,  but  they  are  much  finer.  Fine 
ground,  a  lens  has  a  perfectly  smooth 
velvety  surface,  with  no  marks  or  pits 
visible,  yet  it  is  not  a  polished  surface. 
Polishing  is  but  a  continuation  of 
grinding,  but  with  rouge  so  fine  that  it 
takes  a  microscope  to  show  the  grains. 
This  rouge  is  obtained  by  stirring  the 
polishing  material  in  water  and  allowing 
it  to  settle  for  a  definite  time,  when  the 
remaining  water  is  poured  off,  and 
retained,  to  have  the  same  process  re- 
repeated,  imtil  it  is  full  of  a  sediment 
so  light  and  fine  that  it  will  not  settle  in  a 
specified  time.  The  water  is  evaporated 
and  the  sediment  becomes  polishing 
powder.  Such  powder,  of  course,  is 
infinitely  finer  than  the  finest  grain  which 
can  be  separated  by  a  mesh,  or  screen, 
from  larger  particles. 

A  lens  is  first  rough  ground  on  both 
sides,  but  after  rough  grinding  it  is 
second  ground,  fine  ground,  and  polished 
on  one  side  before  the  other  side  is 
touched.  And  when  the  final  polishing 
of  the  first  side  is  completed,  there  occurs 
one.  of  the  most  vital  operations  in  lens 
making.  This  is  the  testing  of  the  sur- 
face for  trueness  of  curvature  and  fine- 
ness of  polish. 

This  test,  one  of  the  most  delicate, 
simple,  and  accurate  known  in  optics, 
is  made  with  what  are  known  as  "test 
glasses.*'  "Test  glasses"  are  blocks  of 
glass,  one  side  of  which  has  been  ground 


and  polished  to  an  exact  curvature  in 
the  most  approved  manner  known.  For 
every  lens-surface  employed  in  a  pho- 
tographic lens,  there  must  first  be  made 
a  corresponding  test  glass,  to  which  the 
lens  must  accurately  conform.  To  deter- 
mine whether  it  conforms  or  not,  the 
lens  is  carefully  laid  in  the  corresponding 
test  glass  and  the  two  surfaces  thus 
placed  in  contact  with  each  other  are 
closely  observed.  As  the  two  surfaces 
may  be  alike,  or  may  differ  from  each 
other,  even  ever  so  little,  a  remarkable 
phenomena  of  color  will  result. 

The  principles  of  this  phenomena  are 
the  same  as  those  involved  in  the  rainbow- 
like hues  of  the  familiar  soap  bubble. 
In  blowing  soap  bubbles,  an  extremely 
thin  film  of  transparent  soap  suds  is 
produced  and  the  light  in  striking  the 
outside  and  inside  of  this  extremely 
attenuated  film  is  so  affected  that  the 
beautiful  and  ever-changing  colors,  the 
delight  of  youth,  result.  The  color  pro- 
duced by  a  given  film  varies  with  its 
thickness;  a  film  of  one  thickness  will 
produce  a  color  quite  different  from  one 
of  very  slightly  different  thickness,  and 
the  soap  bubble  shows  different  colors, 
red,  green,  blue,  and  so  on,  because  it  is 
thicker  in  one  spot  than  in  another. 
These  differences  in  thickness  need  be 
only  a  few  millionths  of  an  inch  to  be  at 
once  perceptible. 

In  using  the  test  glass,  in  place  of  the 
thin  film  of  soap-suds,  is  a  film  of  air  of 
great  attenuation  between  the  perfect 
test  glass  surface  and  the  lens-surface  to 
be  tested.  The  slightest  inequalities  of 
the  lens-surface,  whether  due  to  false 
shaping  or  to  poor  polishing,  will  demon- 
strate their  existence  by  color.  In  case 
both  test-glass  and  lens-surface  accu- 
rately conform  to  each  other,  the  thin 
layer  of  air  separating  them  will  be  of 
imiform  thickness  throughout,  and  the 
whole  surface  will  be  aglow  with  one, 
and  only  one,  color,  the  particular  tint 
of  which  will  depend  on  the  pressure 
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exerted  in  holding  the  two  surfaces  in 
contact.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  two 
surfaces  do  not  exactly  conform,  the 
air-film  will  vary  in  thickness  from 
point  to  point  and  several  colors  will 
show  at  the  same  time,  thus  demon- 
strating the  irregularities  of  the  sur- 
face. 

This  is  the  most  delicate  test  known 
for  establishing  the  absolute  identity  of 
two  surfaces  and,  when  carried  out  with 
care  and  precision,  is  infallible. 

The  thickness  through  the  centre  of 
the  lens  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
both  the  calculations  of  the  optician 
and  the  performance  of  the  finished  lens. 
It  is  measured  by  a  delicate  and  precise 
measuring  engine,  of  tested  and  proved 
accuracy.  Section  by  section  the  rough 
disk  is  ground  away,  step  by  step  the 
thickness  is  gauged  and  checked,  until 
just  enough  remains  to  allow  for  the 
subsequent  operations.  This  thickness 
cutting  and  measuring,  is  an  operation 
which  requires  infinite  care,  since  any 
failure  of  man  or  machine  will  mean 
ultimate  failure  of  the  lens  to  pass  its 
tests,  and  the  loss  of  all  the  work  which 
has  been  put  upon  it. 

The  polishing  of  the  second  surface 
eflFected,  it  also  is  tested  with  the  test 
glasses,  and  made  perfect  if  it  lacks  in 
any  way.  The  lens  is  then  unblocked, 
cleaned  of  the  pitch  which  held  it,  and 
is  carefully  inspected  for  striae,  streaked 
places  and  strains,  the  presence  of  none 
of  which  can  be  determined  until  after 
the  glass  is  polished  on  both  sides.  Small 
air  bubbles,  which  cannot  be  eliminated 
from  many  kinds  of  Jena  glass,  do  abso- 
lutely no  harm  to  a  lens;  they  do  not 
aflfect  the  corrections  of  a  lens,  and 
reduce  its  light  passing  capacity  by  an 
amount  so  small  it  cannot  be  measured. 
When  a  defective  lens  is  found,  as 
happens  even  with  the  cleanest  glass,  it 
is  discarded  at  once.  The  labor  spent 
upon  it  is  lost,  and,  of  course,  those 
lenses  which  pass  the  tests  must  shoulder 


their  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  lost 
operations. 

Next  comes  the  centring  of  each  lens 
— grinding  or  cutting  oflf  its  edges,  so 
that  it  has  the  proper  diameter,  and  with 
the  optical  centre  of  the  lens  and  its  me- 
chanical centre  exactly  coincident. 

The  importance  of  this  operation 
can  hardly  be  imderestimated.  Every 
photographer  of  experience  is  familiar 
with  the  peculiar  effects  caused  by  a  lens 
being  off  centre  and  the  havoc  this  con- 
dition plays  with  fine  corrections.  The 
lens  is  mounted  upon  a  revolving  man- 
drel, the  diameter  of  the  end  of  which 
is  to  be  the  diameter  of  the  finished  glass. 
The  mounting  is  done  with  a  cement 
which  softens  under  heat. 

The  workman  observes  the  polished 
surface  of  the  revolving  lens  and  sees 
upon  it  a  picture  of  the  nearest  source  of 
light — a  window  or  a  flame.  This  pic- 
tures moves,  showing  as  a  blur  as  long  as 
the  lens  is  off  centre.  As  the  uncentred 
lens  changes  the  angle  of  its  surface 
with  the  observer — a.  surface  which  is 
acting  at  the  tiitie  as  a  mirror — ^the 
position  of  the  reflection  changes  and 
the  little  picture  dances. 

The  workman  softens  the  cement  on 
the  revolving  mandrel  by  delicate  appli- 
cations of  a  Bunsen  flame,  and  with  a 
wooden  tool  pushes  on  the  edge  of  the 
revolving  lens.  By  nicely  adjusting  the 
force  applied  and  the  amount  of  the  heat, 
he  gradually  gets  the  lens  in  that  posi- 
tion in  which  it  revolves  about  its  own 
optical  centre.  When  this  condition  is 
obtained,  the  reflected  picture  is  motion- 
less and  stationary.  The  edges  of  the 
lens  projecting  beyond  the  metal  man- 
drel are  then  cut  off  with  a  diamond 
cutter  and  the  optical  and  mechanical 
centres  of  the  lens  coincide. 

Then  more  inspection;  for  the  lens 
which  was  perfect,  after  the  previous 
looking  over,  may  have  been  injured  or 
marred  in  centring.  And  now  this 
glass,  if  it  be  part  of  a  cemented  system. 
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is  brought  face  to  face  for  the  first  time 
with  the  other  glass  or  glasses  it  is  to  wed 
(for  lenses  are  polygamous  at  times)  and 
the  ceremony  takes  place.  A  deft- 
handed  girl  first  carefully  cleans  the 
glasses  until  they  are  clean — optically 
clean,  not  just  apparently  so.  A  tiny 
drop  of  the  finest  distilled  balsam  cem- 
ent, absolutely  colorless,  is  warmed  and 
put  upon  the  surface  of  the  previously 
warmed  glass,  the  other  warmed  glass 
dropped  upon  it,  and,  with  a  rubber- 
tipped  tool,  one  is  revolved  upon  the 
other  until  all  the  excess  of  cement  works 
out  at  the  edges,  and  any  and  all  air 
bubbles  which  may  have  been  in  the 
cement  are  eliminated.  Both  lenses, 
or  three  or  four,  if  the  cemented  system 
has  so  many  (plastigmat  has  four),  it 
will  be  remembered,  have  their  optical 
and  mechanical  centres  exactly  coinci- 
dent. As  the  mechanical  centre  is  equi- 
distant from  all  points  of  the  circum- 
ference, when  all  the  glasses  have  their 
circumferences  in  Ime  all  their  optical 
centres  must  be  in  line. 

After  allowing  time*  for  the  thin  layer 
of  cement  to  set,  the  lenses  are  mounted 
in  rough  mounts  for  testing  purposes. 
Here  the  various  systems  are  assembled, 
making  one  complete  lens,  and  tested  as 
such  in  special  cameras  in  the  big  testing 
room.  This  is  but  a  preliminary  testing 
and  if  it  shows  faults  which  can  be 
remedied,  such  readjustment  of  mounts, 
distances,  etc.,  as  may  be  necessary  are 
made.  Passing  this  preliminary  test, 
the  lens  is  taken  apart,  the  mounts  fin- 
ished, polished  and  lacquered,  the  edges 
of  the  glasses  are  blackened,  and  the 
entire  lens  is  reassembled  for  another 
testing. 

The  making  of  mounts  is  an  art  in 
itself,  which,  unhappily,  lends  itself  but 
poorly  to  description.  It  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  absolutely  accurate  and 
exact  brass  work.  The  tube  and  all 
the  cells  must  be  accurately  in  line,  else 
for  what  good  the  care  in  obtaining 


coincidence  of  optical  and  mechanical 
centre?  The  distances  between  the 
separated  elements  must  be  exact  to  a 
hair,  or  to  what  end  the  careful  calcu- 
lations of  the  scientist?  The  mount 
must  be  light,  or  the  photographer  will 
none  of  it — ^it  must  be  strong,  to  resist 
careless  handling,  and  it  must  be  firm 
and  able  to  stand  use  without  getting 
out  of  adjustment.  In  its  centre  is  the 
iris  diaphragm. 

It  is  both  wonderful  and  discouraging 
to  any  one  who  has  ever  fretted  and 
stewed  over  an  iris  which  he  has  taken 
apart  and  attempted  to  reassemble  to 
see  the  nonchalant  dexterity  with  which 
the  workman  slips  the  refractory  and 
delicate  leaves  into  place  and  with  three 
pokes  of  a  probe  and  one  twist  of  a  screw 
driver  has  a  complete  iris  in  the  lens 
barrel! 

The  finished  lens  goes  again  to  the 
test  room.  Here  it  falls  into  the  hands  of 
optical  iconoclasts — ^men  whose  one  end 
and  aim  in  life  is  to  find  fault  with  what 
the  rest  of  the  factory  has  been  weeks  in 
doing,  with  all  the  care  and  skill  years  of 
experience,  unlimited  facilities  and  the 
highest  technical  skill  can  accomplish. 
The  completed  lens  is  sized,  screwed 
home  in  the  front  board  of  a  huge 
testing  camera  and,  with  a  **  history 
chart "  beside  him,  the  tester  commences. 
For  flatness  of  field,  for  definition,  for 
astigmatism,  for  coma,  for  spherical 
aberration,  for  chromatic  aberration,  for 
distoi:tion,  the  lens  is  tested.  First  on 
one  camera,  with  a  horribly  accurate 
and  difficult  chart  in  front  of  it,  which 
the  lens  must  render  with  accurate 
fidelity  over  a  certain  area  of  the  ground 
glass,  at  a  certain  distance — then  in 
another  camera  with  a  collimator  giving 
parallel  rays,  to  test  for  focal  length  and 
back  focus — examined  for  color,  for 
striae,  for  strains,  for  maladjustment  of 
centring,  for  the  proper  distance  of  lens 
from  lens,  for  good  or  poor  cementing — 
everything  the  lens  can  be  made  to  tell 
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about  itself  by  the  most  exact  and  pains- 
taking tests  it  is  made  to  reveal,  and 
these  self-revelations  are  recorded  on  the 
chart.  If  the  lens  passes  the  inspection, 
the  chart  is  filed.  If  it  fails  to  pass — ^and 
spite  of  all  but  superhuman  care  and 
attention  in  making  some  do  fail  to  pass 
— ^it  is  thrown  out,  never  to  be  used  or 
sold,  its  glasses  destroyed,  its  brief  life 
ended. 

And  all  this  effort — ^this  ceaseless  care, 
imending  inspection  and  microscopic 
testing,  added  to  the  raw  price  of  the 
material,  the  overhead  charges  of  the  fac- 
tory plus  a  small  profit,  are  what  you  get 
for  the  price  which  you  pay  for  your  lens. 


It  takes  days  and  weeks  to  make  an 
Anastigmat,  months  and  years  to  plan 
and  bring  out  a  new  type.  It  takes  a 
master  knowledge  to  compute  the  lens, 
a  master  business  organization  to  make 
its  manufacture  possible  at  the  prices 
which  such  lenses  bring  today,  and 
masters  of  master  workmen  to  see  that 
every  operation  is  carried  out  with  that 
scrupulous  fidelity  to  the  original  plans — 
that  mathematical  scientific  exactitude 
which  provides  you,  an  amateur  or  a 
professional  photographer,  with  a  tool 
the  perfections  of  which  only  those  can 
fully  appreciate  who  have  seen  it  made. 
!.  H.  Claudy  in  Prism. 
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The  best  prints  are  those  from  a 
vigorous  negative  and  they  should 
be  of  full  depth,  as  the  process  tends 
to  reduce  them.  Glossy  surface  paper 
gives  a  greater  depth  of  image  than 
the  matt  papers. 

The  following  stock  solutions  are 
required.  All  keep  well  except  solu- 
tion C  which  will  only  last  a  month 
or  two. 

A.  Lead  acetate  cryst.  10  drams, 
Iron  perchloride  solution,  45  deg. 

Beaum^ 190  mms. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  ....        i  oz. 
Water  to  make 10  ozs. 

B.  Lead  acetate  cryst i  oz. 

Glacial  acetic  add  ....        i  oz. 
Water  to  make 10  ozs. 

C.  Potassium  ferricyanide.     .     .        i  oz. 
Water  to  make 10  ozs. 

D.  Iron  perchloride  solution,  45 

deg 10  mms. 

Glacial  acetic  add  ....      50  mms. 
Water  to  make 10  ozs. 

In  preparing  A  the  lead  acetate  should 
be  dissolved  in  about  5  ounces  of  water, 

*A  paper  read  before  the  French  Photographic 
Sodety  by  M.  Maqueene. 


and  the  iron  and  acetic  acid  then  added 
with  constant  stirring.  Make  up  to 
the  10  ounces,  and  after  standing  for 
a  day  or  two  in  a  cool  place  filter  to 
remove  the  lead  chloride  which  has 
been  deposited  in  crystals. 

All  prints  should  be  thoroughly  fixed, 
washed,  and  dried  before  toning. 

Green-blue  Tones. — ^Place  print  for 
two  or  three  minutes  in  a  bath  con- 
taining I  ounce  of  acetic  acid  in  8 
ounces  of  water  until  it  becomes  limp, 
then  place  for  six  minutes  in  following 
bath,  which  will  serve  for  about  half- 
a-dozen  quarter-plate  prints  in  succes- 
sion. 

Solution  A }  oz. 

Solution  C }  oz. 

Water  to  make 5  ozs. 

This  bath  must  be  kept  rocking,- 
and  in  it  the  print  will  turn  blue.  It 
is  then  washed  for  fifteen  minutes  in 
clean  water,  then  placed  for  two  or 
three  minutes  in  the  acetic  acid  bath, 
again  washed,  once  more  treated  with 
the  acid  and  again  well  washed.     It 
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is  then  put  through  two  baths  of  citric 
acid,  containing  2^  grains  of  the  acid 
to  the  ounce,  and  given  a  final  wash 
of  one  hour.  All  this  is  necessary  to 
remove  the  salts  of  lead  and  ferri- 
cyanide  and  to  secure  piu^e  whites 
which  will  not  afterwards  become 
yellow.  The  siu'face  of  the  print  should 
be  wiped  with  clean  cotton,  and  the 
use  of  very  hard  water  should  be 
avoided. 

The  well-washed  print  is  now  placed 
in  a  bath  of  potassium  chromate 
(not  bichromate)  containing  i  to  J 
a  grain  to  the  ounce;  this  changes  the 
tone  to  green-blue.  The  print  is  then 
washed,  passed  through  the  citric  add 
bath  and  again  washed,  these  wash- 
ings being  very  brief. 

Bright  Green  Tones.— The  prints 
are  treated  exactly  as  before  described, 
with  the  exception  that  the  first  toning 
bath  is  modified  as  follows: 

Solution  A 200  mms. 

Solution  B 50  mms. 

Solution  C }  ozs. 

Water  to  make 5  ozs. 

By  varying  the  proportions  of  A 
and  B   the  color  can  be  varied,  the 


green  becoming  more  yellow  as  more 
of  B  is  used  relatively  to  A,  If,  how- 
ever, a  yellow  green  is  aimed  at  stronger 
prints  are  required  in  the  first  instance. 
Pure  Green  Tone. — Treat  as  be- 
fore in  the  acetic  acid  bath  and  then 
put  for  a  minute-and-a-half  into 

Solution  B }oz. 

Solution  C i  02. 

Water  to  make 5  ozs. 

Then  transfer  without  washing  to 
the  toning  bath  used  for  blue-green 
tones  and  keep  in  for  six  minutes. 
Wash  well,  then  immerse  in  solution 
B  which  gives  a  strong  blue  toning. 
Afterward  continue  as  before,  with 
the  acetic  and  citric  acid  baths  and 
washing,  and  the  final  treatment  with 
chromate.  The  green  tone  thus  ob- 
tained is  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the 
print,  shadows  and  high  lights,  and 
the  precise  color  can  be  modified 
by  varying  the  time  in  the  first  lead 
bath.  If  the  print  surface  loses  its 
brilliancy  it  can  be  glazed  in  the  usual 
way,  either  by  squeegeeing  on  glass 
or  by  the  use  of  encaustic  paste  or 
some  other  lustre-giving  preparation. 
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There  appears  to  be  a  general  de- 
pression in  business  still  hanging  over 
the  country,  and  this  affects  the  photo- 
graphic profession  as  it  does  every  other 
line  of  trade,  especially  those  that  deal 
in  luxuries.  Possibly  it  is  the  high  cost 
of  living,  and  it  may  be  other  things.  As 
X)ne  sage  of  the  country  grocery  store 
stated:  "The  high  cost  of  living  is 
caused  by  the  high  prices  of  things  we 
now  think  we  have  to  have,  but  which 
we  used  to  do  without.'*  There  may 
be  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  this;  but  as 
long  as  there  will  be  marriages,  births, 


and  deaths,  photography  will  be  a  ne- 
cessity. 

A  demonstrator  going  the  rounds 
asked  all  the  photographers  what  was 
the  reason  for  the  depressed  condition 
of  things.  Some  said  it  was  the  desire 
of  the  public  to  be  satisfied  with  postals, 
which  gave  no  profit  to  the  photographer; 
others  said  it  was  the  tendency  of  the 
people  to  save  their  money  and  not  spend 
it  for  photographs,  and  still  others  said 
the  penny  postal  craze  and  the  sim- 
plification of  photography  had  ruined 
the  business. 
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Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  photographers 
who  have  got  away  from  the  postals  have 
no  real  cause  for  complamt;  if  they  pay 
close  attention  to  their  business  and  try 
to  advance,  they  are  getting  as  good 
prices  as  they  ever  did.  It  seems  the 
profession  has  come  to  "the  parting  of 
the  ways" — one  is  the  making  of  artistic 
portraits  by  photography,  in  which  there 
is  good  profit  and  not  so  much  compe- 
tition, and  the  other  simply  manufac- 
turing photographs  with  an  eye  to  the 
lowest  selling  price  and  cost — ^the  sim- 
plest and  easiest  way.  It  is  the  line  of 
the  least  resistance,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  many  times  by  the  Trade  News, 
There  will  always  be  some  business  in 
such  photography,  as  a  cheap  price  will 
always  attract;  but  the  public  is  slowly 
and  surely  getting  dissatisfied  with  the 
investment  in*  photography  merely  be- 
cause it  is  cheap.  It  is  that  personal 
pride  which  everyone  has,  and  in  which 
personality  the  photographic  portrait 
partakes — it  stands  for  what  the  origi- 
nal thinks  of  himself — ^and  we  believe 
that  the  ability  to  deliver  the  artistic 
result  will  be  recognized  by  the  demand 
for  more  profitable  work,  and  it  will  be 


more  certain  than  many  photographers 
appreciate. 

Take  the  farmer,  for  instance.  Up  to 
a  few  years  ago  the  farmer  felt  that 
every  man's  hand  was  against  him,  and 
that  his  products  could  only  bring  the 
price  that  people  would  make  him  ac- 
cept, and  he  had  that  idea  ingrained  in 
him  to  always  buy  the  cheapest  thing. 
Now,  with  the  high  prices  of  farm  prod- 
uce, he  has  an  abundance  of  money,  but 
not  the  disposition  to  spend  it. 

This  ability  to  buy  good  goods,  includ- 
ing photographs,  is  more  universal  than 
is  generally  suspected.  There  are,  pos- 
sibly, farmers  who  are  so  shiftless  or  such 
poor  managers  that  they  would  have  no 
money  if  their  products  brought  twice 
as  much  as  they  now  do;  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  many  a  farmer  and  his  family  come 
to  town  looking  as  though  the  whole 
family  did  not  have  one  dollar  to  rub 
against  another,  when  in  fact  he  has 
money  out  at  interest  or  in  the  bank 
waiting  to  be  invested.  The  farmer  has 
the  money  but  not  the  disposition  to  buy, 
and  the  man  in  the  town  or  city  has  the 
disposition  but  not  the  money  to  spend. 
— Trade  News. 
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The  excellent  printing  papers  all 
ready  for  use  which  are  now  on  the 
market  have  made  processes  for  the 
home  sensitizing  of  paper  almost  obso- 
lete. \  Still  there  must  be  a  good  many 
amateurs  who  would  like  to  try  their 
hands  at  such  a  method,  were  they  in 
possession  of  reliable  working  instruc- 
tions. 

The  writer  has  made  a  great  many 
prints  on  the  lines  laid  down  below, 
so  that  he  can  guarantee  the  complete 
practicability  of  the  process.  More  than 
that,  it  will  be  found  to  give  prints  of  a 
peculiar  charm,  quite  distinct  in  char- 


acter from  those  obtained  on  commer- 
cial papers.  They  are  more  like  pencil 
drawings,  being  of  a  good  black  color, 
and  quite  without  any  suggestion  of  a 
coating  on  the  paper.  The  picture  just 
seems  to  rest  on  the  natural  surface  of 
the  drawing  paper  that  is  used. 

The  paper  which  has  given  the  best 
results  is  hot-pressed  "Whatman," 
which  is  supplied  by  any  artists'  color- 
man.  The  paper  loses  much  of  its 
smoothness  in  the  process. 

The  first  stage  is  the  "  salting"  of  the 
paper,  which  may  be  done  throughout 
in  any  light  and  at  any  time,  as  salted 
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paper  keeps  quite  indefinitely.  A  couple 
of  teaspoonfuls  of  arrowroot  should  be 
stirred  up  with  a  little  cold  water  to  make 
a  very  thick  paste  free  from  lumps, 
and  then  boiling  water  (it  must  be 
actually  boiling)  should  be  added  with 
constant  stirring  until  the  mass  thickens, 
when  the  addition  of  water  shou  d  be 
stopped  at  once.  The  mixture,  as  soon 
as  it  is  cold  enough  to  handle,  may  be 
strained  through  a  cambric  handker- 
chief, with  a  little  squeezing.  A  solu- 
tion of  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  common 
salt  in  ten  ounces  of  water  is  then  made 
up,  and  equal  parts  of  this  and  of  the 
arrowroot  mixture  are  taken  for  coating 
the  paper. 

A  piece  of  flannel  should  be  washed 
quite  clean  in  plain  water,  and  then 
folded  into  a  strip  about  three  inches 
wide,  consisting  of  four  folds  of  the 
flannel.  A  clean  piece  of  quarter-plate 
glass  has  this  strip  folded  around  the  end 
of  it  and  secured  with  an  elastic  band. 
This  forms  the  brush  for  coating.  The 
paper  may  be  in  pieces  eight  by  ten 
inches  or  larger,  and  the  back  of  each 
should  be  scribbled  over  with  a  pencil, 
as  when  wet  it  is  hard  to  tell  the  back 
from  the  front. 

A  sheet  of  paper  is  put  face  upward 
on  a  flat  surface,  a  little  pool  of  the 
arrowroot  and  salt  mixture  (which  must 
be  quite  cold)  is  poured  into  the  centre 
and  quickly  spread  evenly  all  over  with 
the  "brush.**  This  should  be  moved 
in  two  directions  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  the  surplus  solution  being  swept 
off  at  two  of  the  edges.  Not  more  than 
twenty  seconds  should  be  taken  to  do 
this,  and  the  paper  may  then  be  pinned 
up  to  dry  in  a  warm  room.  The  quicker 
it  dries  the  better. 

After  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours, 
or  any  longer  time,  a  second  coating 
should  be  given  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  the  first. 

A  little  while  before  it  is  to  be  printed, 
say  the  day  before,  if  it  is  to  be  at  its 


best,  the  paper  must  be  sensitized.  For 
this  purpose  a  plain  solution  of  one 
ounce  of  silver  nitrate  in  six  ounces  of 
water  is  used.  A  fresh  piece  of  clean 
flannel  must  be  made  into  a  brush  as 
before,  and  a  little  of  the  silver  solution 
being  poured  into  the  angle  of  a  dish, 
which  may  be  tilted  up  for  the  purpose, 
the  brush  is  dipped  into  it,  and  with 
quick  light  strokes  the  face  of  the  paper 
is  evenly  wetted.  This  operation  should 
be  carried  out  by  artificial  light  only. 
Each  sheet  of  paper  may  be  held  near 
the  fire,  but  not  so  as  to  make  it  hot,  so 
as  to  dry  in  three  or  four  minutes,  and 
when  quite  dry  and  cold  should  have  a 
second  coating  similar  to  the  first.  It  is 
then  ready  for  use. 

This  sensitive  paper  must  be  kept  in 
the  dark,  and  should  be  used  within  a 
day  or  two.  It  is  printed  by  daylight  just 
like  p.o.p.,  and  the  image  is  of  a  rather 
crude  red  color.  Printing  should  be 
carried  on  until  it  seems  decidedly  over- 
printed. 

The  prints  on  this  paper  may  be  toned 
either  with  gold  or  with  platinum.  In 
either  case,  the  prints  must  be  thor- 
oughly washed  before  toning,  say  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  seven  or  eight 
changes  of  water.  A  good  bath  for 
gold  toning  consists  of  twenty  grains  of 
sodium  acetate  dissolved  in  half  a  pint 
of  water,  and  a  grain  of  gold  chloride 
added.  This  should  be  made  up  the 
day  before  it  is  required.  A  platinum 
toning  bath  can  be  made  by  dissolving 
twenty  grains  each  of  citric  acid  and  of 
common  salt  in  ten  ounces  of  water  and 
adding  one  grain  of  potassium  chloro- 
platinite.  This  is  ready  as  soon  as 
mixed. 

The  tone  of  the  prints  should  be 
judged  by  holding  them  up  to  the  light 
and  looking  through  them,  and  not  by 
the  surface.  Toning  goes  back  a  good 
deal  in  the  hypo.  After  toning  the 
prints  should  be  placed  in  a  i  per  cent, 
solution  of  common  salt,  if  they  have 
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been  toned  with  gold,  or  of  sodium 
carbonate  if  toned  with  platinum.  After 
a  minute  or  two  in  this  they  can  be 
rinsed  and  fixed  in  plain  hypo  of  a 
strength  of  two  ounces  to  the  pint.  An 
hour's  washing  completes  them. 

The  writer's  preference  is  for  the 
platinum  toning  bath,  as  this  gives  prints 
of  a  sepia  to  warm  black  color,  the  gold 
tending  rather  to  purple.  The  strength 
of  solutions  and  two-fold  method  of 
application  will  be  found  to  give  brilliant 


prints,  rich  in  contrast.  If  the  contrasts 
are  too  great,  the  solutions  may  be 
applied  once  instead  of  twice,  or  they 
may  be  used  more  dilute.  The  latter  is 
better,  as  the  double  application  helps 
to  secure  evenness  of  coating,  and  is  well 
worth  the  extra  trouble.  If  the  solutions 
are  diluted,  the  solution  of  salt,  before 
adding  to  the  arrowroot,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  silver  nitrate,  should  each  be 
diluted  to  the  same  proportion. — ^P. 
Hodgson  in  Photography  and  Focus, 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 


Processes  at  the  R,  P.  5.  Exhibition. — 
During  the  last  few  years  exhibitors  at 
the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain  have  been  re- 
quested to  name  the  process  by  which 
their  exhibits  have  been  produced,  and 
this  year  as  many  as  i86  out  of  211  ex- 
hibitors have  complied  with  the  request, 
so  that  the  catalogue  now  affords  us  a 
good  idea  of  the  relative  popularity  of 
the  various  processes.  The  two  oil 
processes  come  first  with  a  total  of  57 
prints,  while  bromide  runs  them  close 
with  a  total  of  50.  If,  however,  we  re- 
member that  the  bromoil  process  de- 
pends on  the  preliminary  production  of 
a  bromide  print,  and  also  that  in  the 
ozobrome  process  a  bromide  is  similarly 
the  foundation  of  the  final  result,  we  get 
a  grand  total  of  92  pictures  which  owe 
their  origin  to  the  bromide  process. 
This  is  very  nearly  half  of  the  total,  so 
that  the  popularity  of  bromide  printing 
is  unquestionable.  Platinum  is  respon- 
sible for  37  prints,  and  carbon — includ- 
ing ozobrome — for  but  23,  and  the 
comparative  neglect  of  this  fine  printing 
process  is  much  to  be  regretted.  Of 
the  remaining  processes,  gum  totals  10 
prints  and  albumin  3;  while  gaslight, 
gum  platinum,  and  multigum  may  be 
described  as  nowhere,  with  the  poor 
figures  of  one  print  each.     The  two  out- 


standing features  of  an  analysis  of  the 
catalogue  seem  to  us  to  be  the  great  and 
comprehensible  popularity  of  bromide 
printing  and  the  strange  neglect  of  that 
very  beautiful  process,  carbon.  Some- 
how people  seem  to  have  the  idea  that 
carbon  is  a  difficult  and  troublesome 
process,  whereas  it  is  really  a  very  simple 
one  and  also  one  that  is  most  interesting. 
The  development  of  a  carbon  print  is  to 
our  mind  a  most  attractive  process  to 
watch,  while  the  manipulation  is  ex- 
tremely easy. 


Eastman  Advertising  Competition. — 
Unofficially,  we  learn  that  the  first  prize, 
$500.00,  in  this  year's  competition  has 
again  been  captured  by  William  Sherwell 
Ellis,  of  Philadelphia.  Bravo,  Ellis!  it 
is  certainly  highly  creditable  to  secure  so 
valuable  a  prize  twice  in  succession  and 
in  the  face  of  very  keen  competition. 
Dooner,  also  of  Philadelphia,  secures 
fourth  prize.  Philadelphia  always  has 
been  a  leader  in  photography,  and  seems 
to  have  little  trouble  in  holding  its  own. 


The  Appalachian  Exposition  which 
is  being  held  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  has 
awarded  the  following  medals  in  the 
photographic  section :  Ideal  Head,  silver 
medals.  Southern  School  of  Photog- 
raphy,   McMinnville,    Tenn.     William 
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Sherwell  Ellis,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  bronze 
medals,  A.  T.  Proctor,  Huntington,  W. 
Va.,  and  Covell  Studio,  Birmingham, 
Ala.  Portrait  Class:  Silver  medal, 
Melvin  H.  Sykes,  Chicago.  Bronze 
medals,  The  Gray  Studio,  Memphis, 
Tenn.;  Holladay  Studio,  Durham,  N. 
C;  Frank  W.  Medlar,  Spencer,  Iowa; 
W.  F.  Elbrick,  Nashville,  Tenn.; 
Homeier  &  Clark,  Richmond,  Va.;  C 
L.  Lewis,  Toledo,  Ohio;  McCoy  Studio, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  Figure  Portrait:  Sil- 
ver medals,  S.  L.  Stein,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. ;  W.  G.  &  A.  J.  Thuss,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.  Bronze  medals,  Ethel  C.  Standi- 
ford,  Louisville,  Ky.;  C.  F.  Townsend, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa;  F.  Mihon  Somers, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  E.  E.  Doty,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.;  G.  G.  HoUoway,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.  Ideal  figure:  Bronze  med- 
als, S.  H.  Lifshey.  The  Berkeley 
Studio,  Staunton,  Va.,  was  awarded  a 
bronze  medal  for  photographs  in  color; 
Knaffl  &  Brakebill,  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
a  silver  medal  for  the  best  general  dis- 
play; Knaffl  &  Bro.,  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
did  not  enter  their  exhibit  in  competition. 
It  was  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  artistic  displays  on  exhibition. 

A  Substitute  for  a  Glass  Funnel,  Con- 
venient as  a  glass  funnel  is  in  the  dark 
room,  it  labors  under  the  drawback 
of  being  particularly  inconvenient  to 
clean  properly.  There  are  some  occa- 
sions when  it  is  a  necessity,  but  very 
often  a  simple  substitute  is  quite  as 
effective,  and  wants  no  washing  up. 
I  keep  a  packet  of  circular  pieces  of 
parchment  paper,  which  are  supplied 
ready  cut  for  tying  over  pots  of  jam,  in  a 
plate  box.  When  I  want  a  funnel  for 
any  aqueous  solution,  or  for  a  powder, 
all  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  fold  one  of 
these  pieces  in  half,  then  in  half  again, 
and,  if  necessary,  in  half  a  third  time, 
open  it  out  into  a  cone,  and  cut  the  tip 
off  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  It  may  be 
pinned  at  the  top  if  there  is  likely  to  be 
any  trouble  from  it  unfolding,  but  in 


all  probability  this  will  be  found  to  be 
unnecessary.  There  are  very  few  chemi- 
cals the  photographer  is  likely  to  use 
which  will  be  hurt  by  being  used  with 
a  paper  funnel;  hydrochloric  acid  and 
strong  ammonia  are  the  only  two  I 
have  that  I  should  hesitate  to  pour 
through  it.  When  once  used,  it  can  be 
thrown  away. 

Warm  tones  on  bromide  paper  by 
development  are  usually  obtainable  by 
increasing  the  exposure  and  propor- 
tionately restraining  and  diluting  the 
developer,  which  may  be  of  any  kind 
from  pyro  to  rodinaL  A  developer 
recommended  for  the  purpose,  which 
gives  warm  tones  readily  and  does  not 
stain,  is  Eikonogen.  A  stock  soluticxi 
b  made  as  follows:  Eikonogen,  loo 
grams;  sodium  sulphite,  i  ounce;  potas- 
sium carbonate,  i6o  grams;  water,  8 
ounces.  One  ounce  of  this  developer, 
plus  4  oimces  of  water  and  40  drops 
of  ID  per  cent,  bromide  of  potassium 
solution,  gives,  with  an  eight-times 
normal  exposure,  good  sepia  tones. 
Increasing  the  exposure  and  further 
diluting  the  developer,  and  adding  more 
bromide,  gives  colors  to  reddish  brown. 
An  acid  hypo  fixing-bath  should  be 
used,  and  the  prints  allowed  to  remain 
in  it  for  a  good  time  to  secure  the  most 
pleasing  tones. 

The  modern  high-class  lenses  prob- 
ably suffer  more  in  the  way  of  serious 
deterioration  from  the  accumulation  of 
small  defects  than  from  violent  accidents; 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  when 
the  lens  leaves  the  maker's  hands  it 
has  a  very  high  degree  of  polish,  so 
high  that  the  least  friction  of  any  hard 
particles  will  leave  evidence  behind  it 
Since  the  amount  of  brilliance  obtainable 
in  our  work  depends  on  this  high  polidi, 
it  follows  that  a  lens  improperly  treated 
will  soon  suffer,  with  the  inevitable  result 
that  in  time  the  loss  of  brilliance  be- 
comes visible  even  to  the  general  worker. 


.  Baltimoni,  Hd 
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MASTERS  IN  PORTRAITURE— THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH. 


BY  SIDNEY  ALLAN. 


Gainsborough  was  a  contemporary 
of  Goya,  and,  although  his  art  lacked 
the  modem  realistic  note  of  the  latter, 
his  influence  in  portraiture  is  felt  to  this 
very  day.  It  is  even  more  pronounced 
than  that  of  the  Spanish  painter.  Ex- 
treme realism  is  never  popular,  particu- 
larly not  in  portraiture. 

Gainsborough  is  the  exponent  of 
idealization,  of  elegance  and  refinement. 
He  endeavored  to  please  his  patrons,  not 
so  much  by  flattery  as  by  consummate 
workmanship,  and  it  was  his  good  for- 
tune that  they  possessed  sufficient  taste 
to  appreciate  his  picturesque  arrange- 
ments and  delicate  color  harmonies.  He 
followed  the  tradition  of  the  court 
painters  that  had  preceded  him — ^Van 
Dyck,  Sir  Peter  Lely,  and  Gottfried 
Kneller.  Gainsborough's  technique  was 
influenced  most  by  Van  Dyck,  but  had 
also  profited  by  the  study  of  the  other 
two  men's  work. 

A  portrait,  first  of  all,  had  to  be  beau- 
tiful. It  had  to  please  the  beholder  by 
its  grace  and  pictorial  charm.  This  was 
not  particularly  favorable  to  characteri- 
zation, a  shortcoming  that  is  a  natural 
consequence  of  this  peculiar  style  of 
portraiture.  And  the  more  examples  of 
Gainsborough's  work  we  see  at  one 
time,  the  more  palpable  this  similarity 
becomes.  His  figures  and  bust  por- 
traits resemble  each  other  to  an  alarming 
degree.  It  is  always  the  same  pose,  the 
same  treatment  of  drapery  and  hands, 
and  the  same  background.  This  may 
be  considered  a  virtue  by  many.  A 
Gainsborough  is  recognizable  at  the 
first  glance,  and  to  possess  such  a  dis- 
tinct and  individual  mode  of  expression 
is  possibly  a  great  achievement.  But  it 
deteriorates  too  easily  into  mannerisms. 


It  is  unjust  to  the  sitter,  and  does  not 
fulfil  the  highest  vocation  of  portraiture 
— to  show  us  a  distinct  personality  in  as 
efficient  a  manner  as  possible.  It  puts 
workmanship  on  a  higher  pedestal  than 
characterization,  which,  although  per- 
missible in  other  branches  of  painting, 
fails  to  convince  us  in  portraiture. 

The  Gainsborough  tradition  has  still 
many  followers,  among  painters  as  well  as 
photographers.  Poses  like  Figs,  i  and  4 
we  have  encountered  innumerable  times 
in  exhibitions  and  fashionable  show- 
cases. And  the  Gainsborough  back- 
grounds are  met  more  frequently  than 
any  others.  In  the  photographic  pro- 
fession they  have  been  rather  crudely 
imitated.  The  old  studio  background 
and  the  "painted  in"  background  show 
appreciation  for  the  general  effect,  the 
silhouette,  the  division  of  light  and 
shade  of  some  of  Gainsborough's  most 
superb  paintings,  as  Figs,  i,  2,  4,  and  9, 
but  have  been  subjected  to  too  frequent 
and  thoughtless  application.  They  have 
lost  their  original  flavor  and  become  stale 
and  stereotyped. 

Gainsborough's  treatment  of  back- 
grounds was  a  trifle  elaborate,  but  al- 
ways yielded  a  certain  pictorial  charm 
and  picturesque  effect.  And,  although 
figures  and  scenery  were  separated,  the 
light  in  the  figure  and  background  never 
conflicted.  In  photographic  portraiture 
this  is  generally  not  the  case.  The  back- 
grounds are  artistically  false.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  anything  more  incon- 
gruous than  a  full  face  illumined  on  one 
side  from  a  skylight  above,  with  a  land- 
scape behind  it  showing  light  on  distinct 
objects  which,  according  to  common- 
sense  calculations,  must  have  come  from 
an  entirely  different  direction.    If  the 
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background  is  indicative  of  any  light 
source,  the  light  could  come  only  from 
that  quarter;  but  in  many  portraits  it  is 
applied  on  the  other  (darker)  side  of  the 
face.  These  errors  of  lighting  are  so 
manifold  and  painful  to  contemplate  that 
it  would  be  useless  to  enumerate  them. 

Aside  from  this  lack  of  chiaroscural 
harmony,  they  show  still  another  equally 
serious  shortcoming.  They  are  not  true 
to  the  character  of  our  time.  Their 
classical  air  has  nothing  in  common  with 
our  men  and  women  of  today.  They 
mirror  the  dying  splendor  of  the  Renais- 
sance as  reflected  in  the  British  aesthetic 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  An  English 
lady  in  a  plumed  picture  hat  may  look 
charming  leaning  on  a  stuccoed  balus- 
trade or  sitting  among  the  lofty  trees  of 
a  park  (vide  Fig.,  ii),  but  it  would  be 
rather  inappropriate  for  the  wife  of  a 
Gotham  broker  in  a  French  tailor-made 
gown.  The  plain  simple  background 
that  consists  merely  of  a  differentiation 
of  tonal  values  without  object  matter 
(as  in  Fig.  lo),  or  the  background  of  a 
home,  if  the  manifold  objects  of  a  mod- 
em interior  could  be  subdued  into  a 
tonal  harmony,  are  by  far  preferable. 
They  are  more  artistic  because  they  are 
truer  to  our  age.  The  Gainsborough, 
as  delightful  and  refined  as  it  may  be, 
always  looks  a  trifle  theatrical  if  applied 
to  modem  figures. 

The  charm  of  Gainsborough's  atti- 
tudes, on  the  other  hand,  is  irresistible. 
He  is  best  in  standing  figures  of  women. 
He  generally  places  them  in  the  centre 
of  the  canvas,  with  the  hem  of  the  skirt 
close  to  the  lower  margin  (Figs,  i,  4,  9, 
11).  The  poses  are  characteristic  of 
their  station  in  life.  Fig.  9  is  particu- 
larly graceful.  They  are  ladies  who  live 
a  life  of  leisure,  who  make  no  visits,  but 
only  receive;  their  movements  are  meas- 
ured and  elegant,  and  their  environment 
is  made  up  of  Renaissance  architecture 
and  the  scenery  of  secluded  English 
parks.     He   was   the   bom   painter   of 


aristocracy  and  ^ore  adapted  to  the 
representation  of  beautiful  women  than 
of  rugged  manhood,  although  *'The 
Parson  of  Bradford,"  Fig.  7,  is  a  note- 
worthy exception. 

Gainsborough  paid  less  attention  to 
the  silhouette  of  his  figures  than  most 
portraitists;  he  preferred  to  concentrate 
his  skill  of  composition  in  the  flow  of 
lines  in  the  drapery.  Notice  the  shawl 
in  Fig.  I,  and  the  end  of  the  train  in  Fig. 
4,  also  the  general  distribution  of  folds, 
the  placing  of  the  highlights,  and  the 
direction  in  which  the  leading  lines  run. 
The  silhouettes  of  the  background  are 
arranged  in  such  a  way  that  they  not 
merely  fill  the  large  space  around  the 
figure,  but  that  they  accentuate  the 
figure  composition.  This  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  Fig.  5.  The  circular  cut 
on  the  top  and  the  diagonal  line  that 
separates  foreground  from  middle  dis- 
tance make  a  good  space  division  and  at 
the  same  time  explain  the  lighting.  The 
light  actually  comes  from  the  sunset, 
and  all  the  shadows  fall  toward  the 
right.  A  similar  effect  may  be  studied 
in  Fig.  4.  In  Fig.  i  the  light  comes  from 
the  left  front.  The  background  merely 
shows  the  reflected  evening  glow  of  the 
eastem  sky. 

Fig.  II  shows  too  much  detail,  but  this 
is  a  fault  of  the  reproduction,  as  it  was 
made  from  an  engraving  and  not  from 
a  painting.  The  picture  is  rather  ordi- 
nary, and  I  fail  to  understand  why  one  of 
our  multi-millionaires  should  value  it  so 
highly  as  to  have  paid  $35o,ocx>  for  it. 

In  his  groups  Gainsborough  w^as  less 
successful.  Fig.  8  is  an  exception,  as 
fresh  and  dainty  as  a  two-figure  compo- 
sition possibly  can  be.  This  is  largely 
due  to  the  simple  division  of  light  and 
shade.  Figs.  3  and  12  are  too  elaborate. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  show  three 
figures  in  full  light.  The  lighted  planes 
should  never  occupy  more  space  than  the 
darker  ones.  There  are  too  many  points 
of  interest  and  the  composition  becomes 
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restless.  Fig.  12  also  shows  too  many 
points  of  interest.  There  should  have 
been  a  more  favorable  concentration  of 
light,  and  some  of  the  bodies  should  have 
been  lost  in  the  background.  To  rep- 
resent six  portrait  figures  in  one  picture 
is  always  a  difficult  problem,  and  it 
surely  cannot  be  solved  artistically  by 
showing  everything  in  minute  detail. 
The  placing  of  the  heads,  however,  is 
exceedingly  clever.  Notice  the  various 
distinct  lines  and  shapes  that  underlie  the 
composition.  The  diagonal  line  of  four 
heads,  the  vertical  line  of  two  heads  to 
the  left,  and  the  triangle  of  three  heads 
in  the  centre.  It  should  have  produced 
a  better  picture,  but  the  shortcomings 
are  not  due  to  the  line  and  shape  ar- 
rangement, but  to  the  light  and  shade 
distribution. 

Figs.  6  and  7  show  the  simple  way  in 
which  the  painter  composed  his  bust 
portraits,  A  full  face  on  a  three-quarter 
bust  view  (Fig.  5)  is  probably  the  most 
favorable  way  to  handle  the  subject 
within  an  oval.  The  entire  full  face 
view  (Fig.  6)  is  too  symmetrical.     Gains- 


borough painted  dozens  of  these  oval 
portraits,  and  invariably  used  the  plain 
background.  This  is  a  lesson  in  itself. 
The  standing  figure  on  a  wide  canvas 
needs  some  accessories;  the  bust  por- 
trait of  oval  shape  would  be  spoiled 
by  it. 

Fig.  7  is  an  excellent  light  study  and 
quite  an  unusual  composition.  Notice 
the  repetition  of  the  circular  line  of  the 
table  in  the  shape  of  the  shoulders,  and 
how  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  reading 
stand  are  complemented  by  the  vertical 
line  of  the  window. 

The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  Fig.  10, 
is  world  famous.  It  has  all  the  finer 
characteristics  of  the  painter's  work  and 
none  of  its  faults.  The  precise  lines  of 
the  face,  the  beautiful  flow  of  the 
drapery,  the  graceful  pose,  the  black 
accent  of  the  hat,  the  lighted  shape  of 
the  figure  against  a  plain  middle-tinted 
background,  are  all  worthy  of  a  master. 
It  possesses,  as  few  pictures,  the  fine 
native  flavor  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  English  school,  and  which  is  trace- 
able in  all  good  portraiture  of  our  time. 


AN  IMPROVED  METHOD  OF  DRY  MOUNTmG. 


That  a  mounted  print  should  He  flat 
and  without  cockle  or  curl  is  an  absolute 
desideratum.  I  think  nothing  is  more 
destructive  of  pictorial  illusion  than  an 
uneven  surface. 

When  I  first  tried  multiple  mounting 
my  prints  were  a  wonder  to  behold,  so 
varied  were  the  patterns  in  relief  they 
assumed  when  dry. 

A  vast  amount  of  ingenuity  has  been 
expended  in  the  endeavor  to  overcome 
this  apparently  simple  trouble;  but  from 
considerable  experience  I  find  there  is 
nothing  to  equal  dry  mounting,  which  is 
far  ahead  of  anything  else,  being  cleaner, 
quicker,  and  neater  than  the  most  care- 
fully executed  paste. 


In  any  method  of  mounting  the  opera- 
ations  are  somewhat  prosy,  tedious,  and 
messy,  but  a  good  print  is  worth  fin- 
ishing. 

The  process  I  am  about  to  describe  is 
one  I  have  been  using  for  some  time  and 
with  which  I  have  been  very  successful, 
as  I  find  it  has  no  tendency  to  cockle 
even  the  thinnest  of  prints  or  mounting 
papers;  further,  the  mountant  is  very 
cheap,  it  requires  no  costly  outfit,  and 
the  manipulation  is  exceedingly  simple. 
It  is  as  follows: 

Coat  the  back  of  the  dry  and  prefer- 
ably untrimmed  print  with  a  solution  of 
shellac.  When  the  print  is  dry,  it  may 
be  trimmed  and  mounted  at  once  or  at 
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any  future  time.  To  mount  it,  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  place  the  print  face 
upward  on  the  mount  and  press  it  into 
contact  with  a  hot  flat-iron. 


The  Mountant, 

For  a  time  I  used  a  mountant  made 
by  dissolving  shellac — either  orange  or 
bleached — ^in  wood  alcohol.  When  using 
this  adhesive,  however,  I  found  that  my 
prints  frequently  developed  mysterious 
stains  in  color,  nmning  from  a  faint  rosy 
pink  down  to  a  deep  brown.  In  area 
the  stain  varied  from  a  small  spot  up  to 
sometimes  half  the  print.  The  darker 
stains  mostly  made  their  appearance 
after  the  prints  had  been  coated  with 
the  shellac  previous  to  mounting,  and 
the  lighter  ones  after  the  print  had  been 
mounted.  This  was  a  great  drawback; 
and  as  the  stains  were  not  confined  to 
any  one  brand  of  paper,  it  was  some 
time  before  I  found  out  what  caused  the 
mischief. 

The  root  of  the  evil  is  the  alcohol, 
which,  with  certain  papers,  goes  right 
through  to  the  face,  making  an  indelible 
stain.  This  I  found  could  be  prevented 
if  the  prints  were  given  a  protective 
coating  on  the  back,  but  as  this  means 
a  double  treatment  I  did  not  adopt  it. 
As  some  of  you  might  want  to  try  it, 
however,  I  will  give  you  particulars. 

To  2  ounces  of  water  add  ^  ounce  of 
gum  arabic;  completely  dissolve  it,  and 
then  add  50  minims  of  formalin  and  16 
nunims  of  glycerin. 

Brush  this  over  the  back  of  the  print 
and  allow  to  dry  thoroughly  before  coat- 
ing with  the  shellac;  the  gum,  when 
dry,  is  insoluble,  and  makes  the  print 
practically  waterproof. 

To  avoid  this  double  coating  I  am  now 
using  an  aqueous  shellac  mountant  which 
is  just  as  simple  to  make  and  to  use,  is 
quite  as  adhesive,  and  it  does  not  stain 
the  print.    The  formula  is: 


White  shellac    ....  2  ounces. 

Borax 5  drachms. 

Soda  carbonate       .      .      .  i  drachm. 

Water 7  ounces. 

Fill  a  saucepan  half  full  of  water;  in 
this  place  a  glass  jar  containing  the 
seven  ounces  of  water,  and  bring  the 
whole  to  a  boil  over  a  rather  slow  fire. 
When  the  water  in  the  jar  is  boiling, 
add  the  borax  and  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  boil  it  for  five  minutes,  after  it  has 
dissolved;  then  slowly,  and  with  con- 
stant stirring,  add  the  shellac,  which 
must  be  finely  powdered;  boil  the  mix- 
ture for  an  hour,  and  stir  frequently. 

When  finished,  the  mountant  should 
be  perfectly  liquid,  containing  no  undis- 
solved shellac,  of  a  light  brown  color, 
and  extremely  sticky. 

The  shellac  used  should  be  fairly 
fresh,  and  must  not  be  powdered  until 
about  to  be  used.  The  bleached  variety, 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  oxidizes;  and 
for  this  reason  it  should  always  be  ob- 
tained from  a  reliable  source,  and  until 
it  is  used  you  must  keep  it  carefully 
in  water.  Lac  which  is  covered  with 
a  white  crust  has  been  badly  kept,  and 
should  not  be  used. 

The  mountant  should  be  kept  in  a 
wide-mouthed  glass  bottle  fitted  with  a 
screw  cap.  If  exposed  to  the  air  the 
water  evaporates,  and  it  will  become 
an  unwieldy  mass. 


Coating. 

Before  coating,  the  print  should  be 
bone  dry.  Place  it,  untrinmied,  face 
down  on  a  clean  sheet  of  paper  and  coat 
the  back  of  the  print  with  the  adhesive, 
using  a  rather  stiff  brush.  Take  care  not 
to  get  any  mountant  on  your  finger  or  on 
the  face  of  the  print.  I  usually  hold 
down  the  print  by  one  comer  and  sweep 
boldly  over  the  edges.  The  prints  are 
soon  dry — ^in  ten  minutes  or  so — and 
by  the  time  you  have  backed  your  last 
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print  the  first  one  will  be  dry;  they  may 
either  be  trimmed  and  mounted  at  once, 
or  stored  away,  as  they  will  keep  per- 
fectly in  a  dry  place. 


Mouniing. 

The  trimmed  print  is  now  laid  in 
position  on  the  mount  and  is  ready  for 
the  iron.  An  ordinary  everyday  flat- 
iron  is  heated  until  any  moisture  applied 
to  it  sizzles.  There  is  a  fair  degree  of 
latitude  in  the  temperature  of  the  iron, 
but  if  it  is  too  hot  the  print  is  apt  to 
curl  up,  while  if  too  cool  it  cannot  dis- 
solve the  lac.  Now  get  a  piece  of  brown 
paper,  larger  than  the  print,  and  run  the 
iron  over  both  sides  of  it;  this  is  to  be 
placed  between  the  print  and  the  iron, 
and  it  is  an  important  point,  for  unless 
the  paper  is  well  ironed  on  both  sides  it 
will  stick  to  the  surface  of  the  print  and 
ruin  it. 

The  print  being  in  position  on  the 
mount,  the  brown  paper  is  laid  on  top, 
and  the  whole  well  ironed.  Should  the 
iron  not  nm  smoothly — ^and  if  it  does 
and  carries  the  paper,  the  prints  are  not 
liable  to  be  scratched — sprinkle  bath- 
brick  on  a  sheet  of  brown  paper  and 
well  clean  the  iron.  The  mounting  is 
complete  in  two  or  three  seconds  if  the 
iron  is  at  the  right  heat. 


Should  it  be  desired  to  use  more  than 
one  mount,  coat  the  back  of  the  first 
mount  with  shellac.  When  dry,  trim  it. 
If  it  is  a  thin  mount,  as  most  first  ones 
are,  it  can  be  mounted  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  print;  should  it,  however, 
be  rather  thick,  turn  it  face  down  and 
place  the  second  mount  on  top,  also 
face  down,  and  iron  the  back  of  mount 
No.  2.  When  ** faced"  surface  mounts 
are  used  I  find  this  method  acts  very  well. 
Some  of  the  rougher  mounts,  however, 
take  an  enormous  amount  of  adhesion, 
and  for  this  reason  when  using  these 
papers  I  prefer  to  use  adhesive  tissue, 
which  is  made  by  coating  thin  tissue 
paper  on  both  sides  with  the  mountant. 
It  can  be  purchased  ready  for  use  in 
stock  sizes.  When  dry,  it  is  attached  to 
the  mount  by  a  touch  with  a  hot  iron; 
tissue  and  mount  are  then  trimmed 
together  and  mounted  either  from  the 
front  or  the  back  according  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  mount. 

Finished  bromide  prints  can  be  greatly 
improved  in  appearance  by  giving  the 
surface  of  the  print  a  fairly  vigorous 
rubbing  with  a  tuft  of  absorbent  cotton 
dipped  in  wood  alcohol,  and  when 
dry  it  can  be  polished  with  a  piece  of 
dry,  soft,  clean  linen.  This  will  remove 
any  dirt  which  may  have  got  on  the 
face  of  the  print — ^James  Everton,  in 
The  Photographic  Monthly. 


INTENSIFICATION  BY  MERCURIC  CHLORIDE  AND  FERROUS 

OXALATE* 


It  is  the  aim  of  the  scientific  worker 
to  get  methods  that  yield  definite  results. 
A  definite  result  is  one  that  can  be  quan- 
titatively foretold  when  the  starting 
point  and  the  process  are  known.  With 
this  end  in  view,  I  have  done  a  good  deal 
of  work  on  intensification  processes. 

*  A  paper  read  by  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  before 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 


The  value  of  intensification  is  not  ap- 
preciated as  I  think  it  ought  to  be.  Its 
chief  advantage  is  that  it  enables  the 
worker  to  increase  the  density  of  his 
negative  after  it  has  been  critically  ex- 
amined. No  such  examination  is  pos- 
sible during  the  development,  so  that  if 
the  desired  density  could  have  been  ob- 
tained by  further  development,  which  is 
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often  impossible,  intensification  offers 
considerable  advantage  as  compared 
with  the  alternative  method.  The  dis- 
credit that  intensification  suffers  from  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  curative  process  for  a  fault 
that  ought  not  to  have  existed  (an  essen- 
tially false  way  of  looking  at  it),  and  also 
to  the  use  of  unsuitable  methods  or  good 
methods  in  an  improper  manner. 

It  may  be  worth  while,  therefore,  to 
set  down  the  characteristics  that  render 
a  method  reliable:  (i)  It  should  pro- 
duce an  equal  change  throughout  the 
whole  negative;  that  is,  every  particle 
of  silver  should  be  acted  on  in  exactly  the 
same  manner.  To  ensure  this,  every 
reagent  must  be  allowed  to  act  thor- 
oughly, and  must  be  unable  to  produce 
any  other  change  than  the  desired  reac- 
tion. It  is  especially  necessary  to  guard 
against  any  dissolving  (or  in  photographic 
language  **  reducing")  action,  because 
such  a  change  must  be  uncertain,  and  it 
is  hardly  possible  for  it  to  be  propor- 
tional, seeing  that  it  cannot  be  complete. 

(2)  The  added  matter  must  have  no  se- 
lective absorption;  that  is,  it  must  be 
free  from  color,  or  it  will  vary  in  its 
effects  according  to  the  color  sensitive- 
ness of  the  surface  exposed  beneath  it. 

(3)  The  final  image  should  be  perma- 
nent. (4)  I  think  it  is  well  that  the 
method  should  be  definite  in  the  quan- 
tity of  its  effect;  that  is,  not  a  continuous 
process,  such  as  the  deposition  of  silver 
on  the  image,  as  in  physical  development, 
because  even  if  such  a  method  could  be 
relied  upon  to  give  a  strictly  propor- 
tional result,  one  would  have  to  guess 
when  to  stop  it,  and  there  should  be  no 
guessing  in  a  scientific  operation.  (5) 
And  of  least  importance,  the  intensified 
negative  should  preferably  be  as  amen- 
able to  further  treatment  of  any  sort  as 
the  original. 

It  should  be  imderstood  that  these 
desiderata  refer  to  methods  suitable  for 
scientific  work,   and  though  doubtless 


generally  desirable,  exceptional  cases  will 
be  advantageously  treated  by  special 
methods.  The  mercury  and  ammonia, 
and  the  mercury  and  silver  cyanide 
methods,  for  example,  give  impropor- 
tional  and  impermanent  results.  For 
negatives  of  line  subjects  that  are  only 
wanted  for  a  few  weeks  or  months,  the 
want  of  permanency  is  no  drawback,  and 
the  feeble  intensification  or,  indeed,  re- 
ducing effect  that  these  processes  show 
in  the  slightest  deposits,  is  an  advantage, 
as  it  tends  to  clear  the  lines.  Again,  the 
amateur  is  not  very  particular  about  the 
gradation  of  either  his  negative  or  his 
print  so  long  as  he  gets  a  result  that 
pleases  him.  The  chromium  method 
that  Mr.  C.  Welbome  Piper  advocated 
may  serve  his  purpose,  although  it  gives 
a  colored  deposit  upon  the  original  image 
and  an  indefinite  amount  of  it,  and  in- 
volves a  dissolving  action. 

It  is  twenty-two  years  since  I  first  pub- 
licly urged  the  merits  of  the  mercury  and 
ferrous  oxalate  method.  The  chief  re- 
sults of  my  comparative  examination  of 
this  and  other  methods  will  be  found  in 
the  Society's  Jaumal  for  January,  1890, 
January,  1893;  June,  1897;  and  from 
the  strictly  chemical  point  of  view,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  In- 
dustry for  1893,  p.  983.  For  nearly  five 
and  twenty  years  I  have  used  no  other 
method  on  negatives  of  value.  I  have 
seen  scores  of  other  people  use  it,  and 
heard  of  the  experience  of  many  others. 
So  far  as  I  know,  this  method  still  stands 
where  it  did,  as  the  only  method  that 
fulfils  the  conditions  laid  down,  so  that 
some  of  the  results  of  this  experience  and 
a  few  new  observations  may  be  of  value. 

First,  as  to  the  permanence  of  the 
image.  When  a  negative  bleached  with 
mercuric  chloride  is  acted  on  by  ferrous 
oxalate,  the  image  that  remains  consists 
of  an  amalgam  of  silver,  the  metals  being 
in  the  proportion  of  one  atom  of  each, 
AgHg.  If  the  process  of  intensification 
is  repeated,   each  atom  takes  another 
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atom  of  mercury  and  we  get  an  amalgam 
in  which  the  proportion  of  the  metals  is 
as  in  the  formula  AgHg,.  In  practical 
negative  making  it  is  very  rarely  that  two 
intensifications  are  necessary,  therefore 
we  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  first, 
but  still,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the 
second  amalgam.  I  have  prepared  these 
two  amalgams  in  bulk.  The  first  is  a 
gray  powder,  quite  solid  and  dry  in  ap- 
pearance, showing  no  indication  that  it 
contains  the  liquid  metal  mercury.  The 
mercury  in  it  is  not  in  the  liquid  form. 
The  second  amalgam,  AgHgj,  does  con- 
tain liquid  mercury,  and  a  considerable 
proportion  of  clean  mercury  globules  can 
be  squeezed  out  of  it  by  pressing  a  small 
quantity  into  a  fold  of  chamois-leather, 
when  mercury  passes  through  the  leather. 
This  second  amalgam,  when  in  bulk  and 
the  bottle  containing  it  is  turned  from 
side  to  side,  reminds  one  of  undried 
sand  from  the  seashore,  it  retains  the 
shape  of  the  side  of  the  bottle  as  it  falls 
away  from  it.  A  small  quantity  of  the 
AgHg  amalgam  lost  mercury  when 
heated  in  a  steam  oven  at  the  rate  of 
0.47  per  cent  per  hour.  This  rate  of  loss 
would  not  continue,  because  to  drive  the 
last  portions  of  mercury  off  from  a  silver 
amalgam  needs  a  temperature  equal  to 
nearly  the  melting  point  of  silver.  But 
this  might  be  thought  to  indicate  a  pos- 
sible want  of  permanency.  The  con- 
ditions, however,  are  widely  different 
when,  in  a  negative,  the  particles  of 
amalgam  are  locked  up  in  gelatine.  A 
portion  of  a  negative  in  which  the  image 
consisted  of  nearly  93  per  cent,  of  mer- 
cury after  heating  at  100°  C.  for  forty 
hours  showed  no  loss  of  opacity  whether 
varnished  or  unvarnished.  Indeed,  there 
was  slight  gain,  due  doubtless  to  the 
shrinking  of  the  gelatine.  This  experi- 
ment was  done  twenty-one  years  ago, 
and  the  plate  still  appears  to  be  un- 
changed. I  have  an  experimental  nega- 
tive intensified  in  parts,  once,  twice, 
three  times,  and  four  times,   which  I 


showed  to  the  members  of  this  Society 
twenty-one  years  ago.  It  is  here  now, 
and  the  only  sign  of  change  in  it  is  a 
metallic  shimmer  near  the  edge  that  is 
often  seen  on  old  unvarnished  negatives, 
whether  intensified  or  not. 

A  short  time  ago  I  made  a  further  at- 
tempt to  get  evidence  of  the  loss  of  mer- 
cury from  intensified  plates,  by  putting 
gold  leaf  on  the  surface  of  unvarnished 
pieces  of  negatives  containing  various 
proportions  of  mercury.  These  were 
left,  each  in  a  separate  small  box,  for  a 
month,  and  during  eighty-four  hours  of 
the  time  were  heated  to  a  temperature  of 
85°  to  90°  C,  averaging  about  88°  C. 
Assuming  that  the  rate  of  volatiUzation 
of  mercury  is  proportional  to  its  vapor 
tension,  this  period  is  equivalent  to  some- 
thing more  than  a  year  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures. In  no  case  could  I  detect 
any  sign  of  mercury  on  the  gold  leaf, 
though  one  plate  contained  fifteen  times 
as  much  mercury  to  the  silver,  as  in  the 
case  of  one  intensification,  and  I  made  a 
few  cuts  with  a  knife  across  the  film  to 
let  the  mercury  out  if  possible.  Gold 
leaf  placed  30  mm.  above  a  globule  of 
mercury  was  well  whitened  after  four 
hours  at  85°  C. 

A  negative  intensified  sixteen  years  ago 
— ^not  experimentally,  but  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  for  the  sake  of  the  print — 
and  varnished,  shows  absolutely  no  sign 
of  change.  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  in 
which  change  is  evident,  and  select  this 
negative  as  an  example  only  because  I 
happen  to  have  a  print  made  before  and 
one  made  after  intensification. 

Thus  by  different  methods  and  re- 
peated and  prolonged  experiments  I 
have  been  unable  to  get  any  evidence  of 
loss  of  mercury  from  intensified  plates 
even  when  the  metal  is  present  in  a  very 
much  larger  proportion  than  it  ever 
would  be  in  ordinary  work.  It  may, 
then,  be  fairly  claimed  that  the  image  so 
intensified  is  permanent.  But  there  is 
also  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  silver 
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of  the  original  image  remains  in  the  me- 
tallic state,  and  that  if  it  were  possible  to 
lose  all  the  added  mercury,  the  silver 
itself  would  remain  as  at  first.  This  is 
not  the  case  in  many  other  methods,  as, 
for  example,  when  either  sodium  sulphite 
or  ammonia  is  used  instead  of  ferrous 
oxalate. 

Failures  to  work  this  process  success- 
fully have  sometimes  come  to  my  knowl- 
edge. That  the  fault  is  not  in  the  pro- 
cess is  obvious,  and  as  further  proof  of 
this,  I  would  say  that  I  have  repeatedly, 
for  other  than  strictly  photographic 
purposes,  intensified  plates  up  to  seven 
or  eight  times  without  any  difficulty  or 
irregularity.  The  slightest  fault  in  the 
earlier  operations  would  in  these  cases 
have  finally  become  very  conspicuous. 

Insufficient  fixing  or  washing  will  lead 
to  irregular  deposits.  The  fixing  should 
be  prolonged,  preferably  in  a  new  or 
little  used  bath,  after  it  is  apparently 
complete.  With  regard  to  washing, 
ordinary  analytical  methods  that  have 
sometimes  been  applied  to  determine 
when  the  washing  has  done  all  that  it  can 
do,  are  not  serviceable,  any  more  than 
they  are  to  determine  the  suitability  of 
a  sample  of  silver  nitrate  for  emulsion 
making.  Even  the  best  designed  wash- 
ing troughs  have  their  faults,  and  will 
not  wash  the  plate  clean  in  constantly 
nmning  water  in  an  hour,  and  the  results 
show  that  the  water  moves  in  currents. 
I  suggest  washing  for  two  hours  at  least, 
and  in  any  case  to  allow  the  last  hour's 
washing  to  be  in  a  flat  dish,  changing  the 
water  every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  reagent  that  will  by 
its  "destructive"  or  other  action  on  the 
hyposulphite  appreciably  lessen  the  time 
necessary  for  the  washing.  The  irregu- 
larities due  to  want  of  proper  care  in 
these  matters  are  not  at  all  peculiar  to 
this  method  of  intensification. 

A  plate  so  fixed  and  washed  should 
lead  to  no  trouble.  But  if  hard  water  is 
used,  there  will  be  a  deposit  of  calcium 


oxalate,  and  perhaps  a  very  little  brown- 
ish basic  iron  compound  on  the  film,  and 
and  this  is  unsightly.  The  calcium  ox- 
alate will  disappear  on  varnishing  and 
can  do  no  harm.  The  iron  deposit  is 
generally  so  very  small,  if  present  at  all, 
that  it  may  be  neglected.  If  an  attempt 
is  made  to  rub  oflF  such  a  deposit  from 
a  dry  negative,  it  will  almost  certainly 
be  made  dirty  or  the  film  will  be  dam- 
aged. But  it  is  possible  to  get  rid  of 
such  deposits  by  washing  the  plate  for  a 
ew  minutes  after  the  use  of  the  oxalate 
and  then  putting  it  into  hydrochloric 
acid  (the  strong  acid  diluted  with  ten 
to  twelve  times  its  bulk  of  water)  until 
the  deposit  has  dissolved,  which  may 
require  up  to  three  or  four  minutes.  Mr. 
W.  E.  Hogg  pointed  out  the  practica- 
bility of  this  method  to  me,  and  obtained 
perfect  results  after  two  intensifications 
with  roll-film  negatives.  These  films 
having  gelatine  on  both  sides  are  much 
more  troublesome  in  this  resp>ect  than 
plates  coated  on  one  side  only.  The 
method  certainly  succeeds  also  with 
many  makes  of  plates,  and  without  un- 
due risk  of  frilling. 

A  difficulty  that  sometimes  presents 
itself,  though  not  in  any  sense  peculiar 
to  this  process,  is  the  reticulation  of  the 
gelatine  when  the  weakly  acid  mercuric 
chloride  is  put  on  it.  This  is  probably 
a  question  of  the  gelatine  used  by  the 
maker.  I  think  that  any  plate  ought  to 
withstand  the  action  of  such  reagents. 
Having  the  acid  in  the  mercuric  chloride 
solution  reduces  the  tendency  in  this 
direction. 


Few  lenses  will  not  give  fine  definition 
if  stopped  down  to  //64.  It  is  the  crisp 
definition  at  //6  that  costs  money. 

Lenses  should  be  kept  in  the  dark; 
some  glasses  are  liable  to  become 
yellow  in  strong  light. 

Bubbles  in  a  lens,  if  small  and  not 
very  numerous,  do  not  practically  aflFect 
the  quality  of  the  lens. 


INTENSIFICATION:  THE  BEST  METHOD. 


BY  REV.  JOHN  GMEINER. 


Intensifiers,  like  developers,  have  ap- 
peared in  bewildering  numbers  since  dry 
plates  are  in  use.  Which  is  the  best  for 
all-around  purposes? 

The  writer  has  tried  about  all  intensi- 
fiers or  intensifying  methods  that  have 
become  prominent  since  the  appearance 
of  dry  plates  and  seemed  worth  trying, 
and,  after  many  experiments,  decided 
years  ago  on  using  a  certain  method  of 
intensification  which,  at  least  for  his  own 
purposes,  he  considers  the  best  for  nega- 
tives, lantern  slides  and  bromide  papers. 

Some  intensifiers  give  more  intensifi- 
cation than  one  occasionally  knows  what 
to  do  with;  others  exaggerate  the  con- 
trasts to  an  unpleasant  degree.  Some 
require  a  most  careful  manipulation, 
and  a  little  oversight  results  in  failure 
and  spoiling  of  the  negative,  shde  or 
bromide  paper.  Some  give  but  little 
intensification,  and  a  repetition  of  the 
process  improves  matters  little  or  not  at 
all.  Some  methods  of  intensification 
can  be  used  but  once,  and  if  the  result 
is  unsatisfactory,  there  is  nothing  else 
to  be  done  but  to  be  content.  After  the 
use  of  some  intensifiers,  reduction,  if 
desirable,  is  out  of  the  question.  Some 
intensifiers  are  inclined  to  stain  the  film 
or  spoil  it  later.  Some  intensifications 
are  not  stable  but  change  in  the  course 
of  time,  usually  for  the  worse.  Some 
intensifiers  may  do  for  negatives  but  not 
for  lantern  slides  or  bromide  papers. 
Some  methods  of  intensification  require 
more  time  and  patience  than  average 
human  beings  have  at  their  disposal, 
and  some  are  so  filthy  and  nauseous 
that  they  should  be  used  only  in  back 
yards,  where  filth  and  stench  would  be 
less  objectionable  than  in  a  room. 

An  all-around  good  method  of  intensi- 
fication  ought   to   have   the   following 


qualifications:  It  ought  to  be  cleanly 
enough  for  average  civilized  people,  and 
easy  enough  so  as  not  to  rile  one's  good 
humor.  It  ought  not  to  include  too 
dangerous  poisons.  It  ought  to  give  a 
fair,  proportional,  and  certain  amount 
of  permanent  intensification.  It  ought 
to  leave  the  film  clean  and  clear.  It 
ought  to  be  possible  to  repeat  the  process 
as  often  as  necessary,  and  to  reduce  the 
intensity,  if  desirable.  An  all-around 
good  method  of  intensification  should  be 
applicable  not  only  to  negatives  but  also 
to  lantern  slides  and  bromide  papers. 

After  various  experiments  the  writer 
has  found  about  every  one  of  the  gen- 
erally recommended  intensifiers  wanting 
in  some  one  or  other  of  the  qualifications 
just  mentioned.  The  one  method  of 
intensification  which  comes  nearest  up 
to  the  ideal  of  the  writer  is  that  advo- 
cated by  Chapman  Jones,  were  it  not 
for  the  practical  difficulties  attending  it. 
Mr.  Jones  says  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
Science  and  Practice  of  Photography^ 
page  20I,  London,  1895:  "The  only 
method  of  intensification  that  is  theo- 
retically and  practically  simple,  that 
gives  an  image  of  known  and  stable  com- 
position with  a  substantial  but  not  too 
great  an  increase  of  density,  that  may  be 
repeated  any  number  of  times  upon  the 
same  negative  so  that  any  density  may 
be  obtained  in  the  end,  and  that  can  be 
depended  upon  in  every  desirable  way, 
consists  in  the  application  of  ferrous 
oxalate  to  the  image  bleached  by  mer- 
curic chloride." 

Mr.  Jones  has  thoroughly  investigated 
the  subject  of  intensification  and  may 
be  considered  an  authority  on  the  reli- 
ability of  the  mercurial  method  of  in- 
tensification; but  his  particular  process 
presents     some     practical     difficulties, 
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which,  no  doubt,  others  beside  the 
writer  have  found.  The  Year-Book  of 
Phoiographyy  1898,  page  185,  obser\-es: 
**  Ferrous  oxalate,  though  possibly  the 
theoretically  correct  blackening  agent, 
is  of  little  or  no  value  practically."  To 
use  ferrous  oxalate  for  the  purpose  indi- 
cated, it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a 
quantity  of  distilled  water  on  hand, 
which  many  have  not  got,  and  to  use 
extra  trays  and  an  extra  room  or  place, 
so  as  not  to  get  any  of  the  iron  solution 
where  it  is  not  wanted. 

In  searching  for  the  best  method  of 
intensification  it  would  seem  to  be  ad- 
visable to  adhere  to  mercurial  intensifi- 
cation and  to  look  for  another  blackening 
agent  that  possesses  the  good  qualities 
of  ferrous  oxalate  without  its  practical 
inconveniences.  Quite  naturally  the  use 
of  ordinary  alkaline  developers  suggest 
itself  to  take  the  place  of  ferrous  oxalate. 
"Such  procedure,"  says  Mr.  Jones, 
"certainly  leaves  a  pure  metallic  image; 
but  in  no  case  with  a  great  number  of 
different  formulae  tested  by  the  author 
was  the  whole  of  the  metal  left  behind. 
Generally,  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  of 
the  mercury  was  dissolved  out  by  the 
developer." 

Even  if  so,  a  good  and  permanent 
mercurial  intensification  of  from  60  to 
80  per  cent,  was  gained. 

Now  the  question  is,  may  not  an  alka- 
line developer  be  so  compounded  as  to 
reduce  the  loss  of  mercury  to  practic- 
ally unnoticeable  proportions  ?  What  in- 
gredients of  the  developer  dissolve  out 
mercury?  It  seems  to  be  the  sulphite 
and  the  sodium  carbonate,  and  it  seems 
to  the  writer  that  these  two  ingredients 
may  be  sufficiently  reduced  so  that  they 
cannot  dissolve  out  much  mercury  during 
the  comparatively  short  time  the  black- 
ening is  going  on.  Acting  on  this  view, 
the  writer  years  ago  adopted  substan- 
tially the  following  method  of  intensifi- 
cation, and  has  found  nothing  better 
since. 


First  bleach  the  film  in  the  following 
solution : 


Mercury  bichloride 
Potassium  bromide 
Water  to  make 
Hydrochloric  add. 


2  drams. 

2 

16  ounces. 
16  drops. 


This  solution  is  easily  prepared,  or  any 
good  druggist  will  prepare  it.  It  keeps 
indefinitely,  especially  if  kept  in  a  dark 
place  or  if  some  dark  paper  is  wrapped 
around  the  bottle.  Put  as  much  of  the 
solution  as  is  required  into  another 
bottle  and  use  it  as  long  as  it  works  suf- 
ficiently well.  When  it  begins  to  work 
too  slowly,  pour  oflF  about  one-half  of  the 
used  solution  and  add  as  much  again 
from  the  imused  solution. 

After  the  plate  is  bleached  give  it  one 
washing,  then  put  it  into  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  common  salt  for  about  three 
minutes.  This  seems  to  have  a  clearing 
effect.  After  this  give  it  yet  about  three 
washings  at  short  intervals. 

Next  pour  on  the  following  developer: 

Hydrochinon i  grain 

Sodium  sulphite 4     " 

Potassium  bromide      .     .     .     .  i      ^' 

Acetone 5  minims 

(Or,  instead  of  acetone,  sodium 

carbonate  crystals     ....  2  grains 

Water  to  make i  ounce. 

If  it  should  seem  necessary,  add  later 
the  same  amount  of  hydrochinon  with 
sulphite  and  acetone,  or  sodium  car- 
bonate, as  indicated  above,  but  no 
potassium  bromide.  This  developer  is 
easily  prepared  and  keeps  well  in  the 
following  separate  solutions: 

Hydrochinon,  i  grain;  sulphite,  4 
grains;  water  to  i  dram  or  60  minims. 

Sodium  cabonate  and  potassium  bro- 
mide each  in  I  to  10  solution. 

Like  the  bleaching  solution,  the  de- 
veloper may  always  be  kept  on  hand 
ready  for  immediate  use.  After  rede- 
veloping the  plate  or  bromide  paper,  give 
yet  three  washings  at  short  intervals, 
then  dry  it. 
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The  result  will  be  a  good,  clean,  and 
permanent  intensification,  and  if  not 
sufficient,  the  process  may  be  repeated 
indefinitely  with  continual  increase  of 
intensification.  After  repeated  intensi- 
fications the  tone  changes  somewhat 
toward  grayish.  With  the  amount  of 
potassium  bromide  indicated  in  the  de- 
veloper no  ** pinholes*'  will  appear. 

The  bleaching  and  developing  should 
be  done  in  a  rather  weak  light  to  prevent 
mercury  stayis,  which,  if  they  should 
appear,  are  usually  of  little  consequence. 


The  developer  ought  to  be  at  about 
70°  to  75°  F.  to  work  well.  Rocking 
the  tray  during  bleaching  and  developing 
should  be  done,  especially  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  bleaching  and  darkening,  to 
get  even  results.  If  the  water  used  for 
washing  the  bleached  plate  is  strongly 
alkaline,  it  ought  to  be  neutralized  or 
slightly  acidified  with  hydrochloric  or 
citric  acid  before  using. 

This  method  of  intensification  may  not 
be  the  best  possible,  but  it  is  the  best  ail- 
aroimd  the  writer  knows  of. 


COLORING  PORTRAIT  ENLARGEMENTS  IN  OIL. 


BY  ARTHUR  TERRY. 


The  following  practical  article  on 
coloring  portrait  enlargements  is  by  an 
expert  who  is  well  qualified  to  write 
on  the  subject  and  is  reproduced  from 
our  esteemed  contemporary  the  British 
Journal  of  Photography,  The  demand 
for  colored  portraiture  is  a  natural 
one;  unfortunately  very  few  colored  por- 
traits are  natural. — ^Ed.  W.  P.  M.] 

With  the  greater  interest  now  mani- 
fested in  all  that  pertains  to  the  photo- 
graphic art  during  the  last  decade  is 
a  desire  among  many  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  the  popular 
means  of  finishing  photographs,  both 
large  and  small.  It  is  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  such  that  the  following  hints 
are  offered,  giving  instruction  in  all 
that  relates  to  working  up  a  likeness 
in  oils.  A  good  bromide  enlargement 
of  a  suitable  subject  when  colored 
is  capable  of  being  made  into  a  veri- 
table work  of  art  if  manipulated  by 
a  skilful  hand.  Who  does  not  admire 
the  beautiful  lifelike  eflfects,  the  charm- 
ing flesh  tints,  and  the  remarkable 
resemblance  to  the  original  which  can 
be  produced  on  the  matt  surface  of 
an  enlarged  portrait,  which  lends  itself 


so  admirably  to  this  purpose?  In 
working  upon  the  photographic  basis, 
it  is  possible  to  obtain,  with  compara- 
tively few  colors,  wonderful  results 
in  all  variety  of  flesh  tints,  and  by 
this  method  all  the  half-tones  and 
pearly  grays  which  are  so  essential 
to  a  well-finished  portrait  can  easily 
be  obtained.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
creating  a  likeness  with  which  we  have 
to  contend,  but  the  more  pleasant 
and  far  less  difficult  one  of  so  placing 
the  colors  as  to  avoid  losing  any  of 
the  photographic  expression.  With  ordi- 
nary care  and  practice  this  can  in  time 
be  accomplished. 

In  offering  the  following  hints,  there- 
fore, on  how  to  finish  photographic 
portraits  in  oils,  I  do  so  feeling  assured 
that  with  patience  and  perseverance 
any  one  with  a  taste  for  painting  may 
attain  a  fair  amount  of  success  if  my 
instructions  are  carefully  carried  out. 
I  shall  endeavor  to  place  before  my 
readers  in  as  simple  and  concise  a 
manner  as  possible  the  method  of 
coloring  I  have  adopted  with  great 
success  during  the  twenty  years  I 
have  been   artist  to  the   photographic 
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profession.  I  think  I  may  claim  my 
system  of  coloring  to  be  entirely  original. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  follow  the  style 
adopted  by  the  profession  generally. 
For  instance,  the  usual  way  with  most 
photo  colorists  is  to  fill  in  the  back- 
ground first,  then  the  drapery,  after 
this  the  accessories,  and  finally  the 
flesh.  I  reverse  this  order;  in  fact, 
there  is  a  considerable  difference  in 
working  up  the  enlargement  in  every 
way,  as  will  be  seen  later  on.  All  I 
purpose  to  do,  however,  is  to  state 
my  plan  and  leave  it  to  the  discretion 
of  the  student  to  follow  his  own  course 
of  treatment  when  qualified  to  judge, 
as  one  naturally  gets  into  a  style  which 
best  suits  one's  taste  and  convenience. 
To  be  really  successful  as  a  photo- 
painter,  one  or  two  things  are  essential, 
which  are  good  sight,  a  steady  hand, 
a  taste  for  the  work,  and  perseverance. 
All  the  better  if  my  reader  has  had 
some  experience  in  portrait  photo- 
graphy, however  slight,  and  especially 
what  relates  to  character  and  expression 
in  the  picture  of  a  face.  It  does  not 
follow  that  an  insight  to  photography 
is  really  necessary,  as  much  is  learned 
when  operating  with  the  colors;  in 
fact,  success  can  only  be  attained  after 
many  failures.  A  good  plan  is  to 
take  note  of  the  modelling,  light  and 
shade,  and  other  points  of  any  good 
photograph  that  you  may  have  in 
your  possession,  and  if  you  do  this, 
and  follow  carefully  all  the  hints  herein 
given,  I  think  you  will  be  amply  repaid 
by  eventually  being  successful  in  finish- 
ing a  photo-enlargement  in  oils. 

Material  Required, 

The  requisites  for  a  start  are  few 
and  inexpensive.  It  is  not  essential 
to  have  an  elaborate  outfit,  as  many 
would  imagine.  The  following  will 
suffice,  and  may  be  obtained  from 
any   artists'   colorman:    A  good,    firm 


easel,  full  length;  a  strong  palette, 
not  too  large — ^I  prefer  a  small  one, 
which  allows  you  to  get  near  your 
picture  without  danger  of  touching  it, 
as  occasionally  you  may  need  to  rest 
your  left  hand  on  the  easel-peg  for 
steadiness  in  preference  to  using  a 
maul-stick,  which  many  painters  do. 
You  will  also  require  palette  knife, 
drawing  board,  a  bottle  of  linseed 
oil,  one  of  turpentine,  and  a  piece  of 
clean  linen.  With  respect  to  brushes, 
I  use  the  softer  kind  mostly,  with  one 
or  two  hog-hair  for  special  purposes. 
There  are  now  brushes  on  the  market 
which  very  much  resemble  sable  at 
about  half  the  cost.  They  are  Siberian 
ox-hair,  and  are  not  only  very  pliable 
but  durable,  and  with  these  one  can 
execute  fine  work  and  preserve  the 
likeness  better  than  when  using  hog- 
hair  entirely.  You  might  get  three 
soft  brushes,  say,  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  and  the 
same  sizes  in  hog-hair,  with  a  larger 
one  which  you  will  require  for  back- 
grounds. Either  round  or  flat  hair 
will  do;  I  prefer  the  latter.  You  can 
allow  your  brushes  to  remain  in  linseed 
oil  after  use,  or  clean  all  paint  off  with 
turpentine.  I  wash  mine  well  in  hot 
water,  using  plenty  of  soap;  they  are 
then  nice  and  clean  when  required 
for  use  again. 

I  may  here  state  that  it  is  well  to 
clean  all  paint  off  the  palette  every 
time  it  has  been  in  use,  for  the  paint 
soon  sets  and  there  is  nothing  which 
irritates  one  more  (when  j)ainting) 
than  having  everything  dirty.  You 
will  find  that  not  only  your  palette 
and  brushes,  but  your  hands  also, 
will  be  liable  to  get  soiled  unless  you 
exercise  great  care. 

Now,  with  respect  to  colors.  Any 
maker's  will  do;  and  you  might  get 
the  following  single  tubes:  Flake  white, 
Naples  yellow,  light  red,  brown  madder, 
Indian  red,  raw  umber,  bitumen,  terra- 
verte,.  burnt  umber,  lamp-black,  cobalt 
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blue,  crimson  lake,  Payne's  gray,  yellow 
ochre,  Prussian  blue,  emerald  green, 
light  chrome,  and  megilp.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  work  with  all  the  above 
at  the  same  time,  but  with  them  you 
can  get  almost  any  efifect  desired. 
When  using  the  colors  for  flesh  tints 
the  first  twelve  must  be  placed  aroimd 
the  palette  in  the  order  given,  with 
flake  white  to  the  right,  and  each 
color  about  an  inch  apart.  The  megilp, 
which  is  used  as  a  medium,  should  be 
in  the  centre  of  the  palette.  Guard 
against  putting  too  much  paint  on  the 
palette  at  one  time;  for  painting  flesh 
there  is  no  need  for  more  than  a  very 
slight  portion  of  each  color. 


The  Enlargement, 

These  are  now  produced  by  many, 
different  processes  from  the  negative, 
and  can  be  obtained  from  any  photo- 
enlarger.  For  painting  upon  there  is 
nothing  so  serviceable  as  a  good  bromide. 
The  paper  adapts  itself  well  to  the 
colors;  it  needs  no  preparation,  as  the 
gelatine  surface  prevents  the  oils  from 
drying  in.  In  the  case  of  some  papers 
it  is  essential  to  give  them  a  coat  of 
weak  gelatine  solution  so  that  the  oils 
will  stand.  It  is  a  good  plan  for  begin- 
ners to  cut  out  likely  subjects  from 
the  illustrated  magazines,  etc.,  which 
will  answer  all  requirements  if  mounted 
on  cardboard  and  properly  sized.  Of 
course,  two  pictures  of  the  same  person 
would  be  needful,  one  of  which  will 
be  needed  as  a  guide.  The  larger 
the  features  the  better,  as  you  can  then 
see  all  the  detail  clearly.  Whether  a 
paper  cutting  of  some  person  or  bromide 
enlargement,  choose  a  portrait  with 
plenty  of  character  in  the  face.  The 
high-lights  should  be  nearly  white, 
then  half-tones,  and  deep,  clear  shadows. 
Let  the  lines  be  well  defined,  an  elderly 
person  by  preference. 


An  advantage  with  bromides  is  that 
it  is  possible,  after  once  having  painted 
the  face,  to  clean  colors  off  again  while 
the  paint  is  wet  by  using  a  clean  cloth 
and  a  little  turpentine.  You  can  then 
repeat  your  coloring  operations  and 
so  gain  practice.  In  doing  this,  note 
all  defects,  and  try  to  improve  upon 
them.  With  care  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  utilize  one  enlarge- 
ment time  after  time. 

Before  you  proceed  to  color  the  por- 
trait, tack  the  enlargement,  which  should 
be  mounted,  on  to  a  board  in  order  to 
keep  it  firm.  You  then  apply  linseed  oil 
over  the  part  you  intend  to  paint — the 
face,  for  instance.  Wipe  off  the  oil  with 
a  piece  of  clean  linen,  being  very  careful 
not  to  leave  any  fiber  from  the  cloth. 
This  is  done  to  make  the  colors  work 
smoothly.  Besides  it  is  useful  in  bring- 
ing detail  out  of  the  enlargement,  as  will 
be  seen.  Your  picture  is  now  ready  for 
the  first  application  of  color.  I  presume 
you  have  placed  your  subject  on  the  easel 
in  such  a  way  that  you  can  get  at  it  with- 
out difficulty.  I  always  stand  to  paint, 
as  it  affords  more  freedom  of  action. 
Hold  your  palette  in  the  left  hand,  along 
with  brushes  and  the  small  print  which 
you  will  require  as  guide.  A  few  soft 
brushes  are  all  that  is  necessary  at  this 
stage.  Now,  having  your  colors  nicely 
arranged,  place  some  megilp  in  the  centre 
of  the  palette,  then  dip  one  of  your 
brushes  into  this  medium  and  thoroughly 
saturate  it  so  that  it  comes  to  a  point, 
when  you  may  take  any  surplus  megilp 
off  by  playing  it  a  few  times  on  the  pal- 
ette. Now  take  a  small  portion  of  light 
red  and  place  it  to  the  left,  about  two 
inches  from  cobalt  blue;  take  a  touch  of 
blue  and  mix  well  with  the  red  until  you 
obtain  a  brownish  mixture.  Keep  this 
well  diluted  with  megilp.  You  can  cool 
it  by  adding  more  blue,  or  warm  it  with 
red,  and  as  you  proceed  with  the  painting 
it  may  be  necessary  for  you  occasionally 
to  alter  the  tone.    Some  artists  line  in 
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with  burnt  umber  and  Indian  red  (well 
blended). 

Assuming  then  that  you  have  got  the 
blue  and  red  properly  mixed,  you  may 
now  work  on  the  enlargement  as  follows: 
With  your  brush  sparingly  charged  with 
color,  carefully  go  over  all  the  lines  and 
shadows  of  the  face,  mostly  the  lines. 
Put  in  the  deepest  shades  first,  under 
the  chin,  for  instance,  between  the  eye- 
lids, down  the  shaded  side  of  the  face, 
the  division  of  the  lips,  nostrils,  etc. 
You  might  only  just  streak  a  few  light 
warm  touches  down  the  side  of  the  nose, 
the  light  side  of  the  face,  and  any  other 
fine  detail.  I  usually  mark  all  the  char- 
acter in  a  face,  even  the  wrinkles,  which 
can  be  subdued  or  worked  out  alto- 
gether if  necessary  in  finishing  touches. 
You  may  warm,  cool,  or  deepen  your 
colors  already  laid  on  at  discretion. 
Sometimes  the  mouth,  nostrils,  or  inner 
part  of  the  ears  require  a  little  warm 
tone,  and  other  parts  the  reverse.  A  little 
practice,  however,  will  accustom  you  to 
the  desired  tone,  depth,  etc.  Always 
keep  your  color  well  diluted  with  megilp 
when  rubbing  in,  especially  so  until 
experience  gives  you  confidence.  Then 
it  will  be  better  to  stiffen  your  paint  up 
a  bit,  both  m  lining  in  and  when  you 
do  the  flesh. 

Now,  look  carefully  over  what  you 
have  done  and  compare  with  the  small 
guide  in  your  hand.  If  there  are  any 
harsh  places,  gently  soften  them  with 
the  dry  brush.  Care  must  be  exercised, 
however,  lest  you  interfere  too  much 
with  the  lining-in  color — for  you  will  be 
able  to  modify  sharp  patches  when  you 
apply  the  flesh  tints.  Should  your  sub- 
ject have  any  moustache,  beard,  or 
whiskers,  it  will  be  safer  to  outline  them 
at  this  stage,  also  the  eyebrows,  for  you 
will  require  to  soften  them  all  into  your 
flesh  colors  later  on.  Your  mixture  for 
this  purpose  may  be  made  rather  cooler 
by  the  addition  of  a  touch  of  raw  umber, 
bitumen,   or  lamp  black,   as  the  case 


requires;  still  keep  your  paint  well 
diluted  with  megilp,  trace  cautiously 
all  the  hairs,  and  so  preserve  the  char- 
acter and  expression.  You  can  intro- 
duce high-lights  into  the  moustache, 
etc.,  later  on  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
white  to  your  medium.  It  will  be  betto* 
now  to  proceed  with  the  face  again,  and 
go  over  it  with  flesh  color,  which  you 
do  as  directed  in  the  next  paragraph. 

Flesh  Tints, 

Using  a  clean  cloth,  wipe  oflF  your  pal- 
ette the  nwxture  you  have  been  using  for 
lining-in,  leaving  the  other  colors  intact. 
Now,  take  a  clean  soft  brush  and  charge 
it  with  megilp  as  before.  This  time  get  a 
small  portion  of  flake  white,  and  thor- 
oughly mix  it  with  a  touch  of  Indian 
red  and  an  almost  imperceptible  bit  of 
Naples  yellow.  The  tint  should  be 
rather  pale;  nearly  white,  in  fact — think 
of  a  wild  rose  color.  Apply  this  mixture 
to  the  high-lights  of  the  face,  beginning 
at  the  forehead,  bridge  of  nose,  cheek- 
bones, chin,  etc.,  or  you  may  use  your 
own  discretion  and  start  on  any  light 
part  of  the  features  you  think  best.  Now 
gradually  work  down  to  the  deeper 
shadows  or  lining-in  color  with  your 
flesh  mixture,  slightly  cooled  and  dark- 
ened by  adding  a  touch  of  Indian  red 
and  "terre  verte,"  and,  as  you  work 
towards  the  lining-in  colors,  already 
laid  on,  carefully  blend  the  edges  one 
into  the  other.  By  this  means  you  not 
only  neutralize  the  pinky  condition  of 
your  flesh  tints,  but  you  will  be  able  to 
get  softness  over  all  the  face,  and  if  you 
stipple  all  together  you  will  find  the 
enlargement  shows  through  the  paint 
you  have  applied  if  you  have  kept  the 
latter  to  the  proper  consistency,  and  this 
knowledge  will  come  with  practice. 

At  this  stage  you  may  give  a  little 
florid  tint  to  the  centre  of  cheeks  with  a 
mixture  of  light  red,  Indian  red,  or  brown 
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madder  with  your  flesh  paint.  Then, 
with  a  clean  brush,  go  over  the  lips 
with  nothing  but  Indian  red,  veiy  much 
thinned  with  megilp. 

Leave  the  flesh  to  dry  a  little  now  and 
proceed  to  paint  the  hair  and  beard,  if 
any,  bearing  in  mind  that  they  are  usu- 
ally darker  than  the  moustache. 

Your  paint  already  laid  on  should 
have  stiffened  a  little  by  the  time  you 
have  finished  the  beard,  etc.;  your  pic- 
ture also  should  present  some  resem- 
blance to  the  original.  You  may  com- 
pare it  with  guide  photo,  looking  it  over 
critically  and  see  if  you  have  preserved 
the  likeness  intact.  Some  portion  of 
the  features  may  appear  too  full  and 
others  the  reverse — or  perhaps  you 
have  got  the  flesh  too  brown,  pink,  or 
yellow.  These  defects,  however,  can  be 
rectified  by  the  following  method:  With 
a  small  hog-hair  brush  (brought  to  a 
point  with  your  flesh  mixture,  to  which 
is  added  a  little  white)  go  over  all  the 
face  again,  this  time  in  a  stippling 
manner.  Stand  with  all  the  high-lights 
as  before,  work  out  any  imperfection 
you  may  have  created,  and,  if  your  en- 
largement has  been  a  suitable  one,  this 
process  will  gradually  expose  some  of  its 
most  prominent  characteristics  and  leave 
the  deepest  tones  and  half-tones  semi- 
transparent,  also  the  grays,  which  are  so 
necessary  for  giving  a  life-like  effect. 
Attention  should  now  be  centred  on  the 
face  as  a  whole.  Look  over  hair,  beard, 
moustache,  and  eyebrows,  and  see  that 
they  are  properly  softened  into  the  flesh. 
Add  a  few  high-lights,  and  put  some 
crisp  touches  here  and  there  as  required. 
You  have  still  the  eyes  to  cover,  respect- 
ing which  you  will  find  a  special  note 
below,  and,  when  completed,  you  must 
leave  the  face  for  future  attention  and 
proceed  to  paint  the  drapery,  the  back- 
grounds and  accessories. 

Great  care  is  required  in  painting  the 
eyes,  for  much  of  the  character  of  a  face 
depends  on  how  they  are  treated.    It  is 


necessary  to  give  them  not  only  life  and 
expression,  but  also  their  natural  colors. 
One  has  only  to  work  upon  a  number  of 
subjects  in  order  to  find  out  how  nearly 
every  one  requires  special  attention.  In 
coloring  the  eyes,  therefore,  you  must 
note  particularly  the  way  m  which  the 
light  falls  upon  them.  Only  continual 
practice,  however,  will  give  one  confi- 
dence with  these.  Need  I  say  that  a 
fine,  steady  touch  is  necessary,  also  a 
fine  brush?  Though  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  expression  of  eyes,  all 
are  painted  in  a  similar  manner,  as 
follows: 

You  win  notice  in  the  ball  of 
every  eye  a  small  black  dot  in  the  centre. 
Paint  this  first  with  lampblack  well 
diluted,  and  keep  well  within  the  circle. 
Whatever  the  color  of  the  eyes,  this 
black  dot  is  always  in  evidence,  and  must 
be  put  in  as  described.  Suppose,  now 
your  subject  has  brown  eyes,  you  just 
paint  around  the  ball  with  bitumen,  and 
between  the  inner  circle  of  black  and 
the  outer  edge  of  ball  you  fill  in  with  a 
glaze  of  bitumen  combined  with  a  touch 
of  white,  lighter  or  darker,  as  the  eye 
appears.  Now  you  paint  the  white  of 
the  eyes,  which  are  not  really  white,  but 
of  a  somewhat  subdued  tone.  This  can 
be  got  with  white,  black,  and  a  little 
**terre-verte."  Soften  the  outer  edges 
of  the  ball  into  this.  It  will  often  be  seen 
that  a  mere  glaze  is  sufficient  for  the 
whites. 

All  eyes  are  finished  as  thus 
described,  and  if  you  keep  your  colors 
thin,  you  will  be  less  likel>  to  lose  the 
likeness.  For  gray  eyes,  just  go  around 
the  ball  with  thin  black,  and  inside  with 
blue  diluted.  For  blue  eyes  a  mere 
glaze  of  cobalt  will  often  suffice.  Don't 
make  a  mistake  and  paint  any  part  of 
the  eyes  too  opaque,  or  they  will  look 
lifeless  and  heavy.  One  other  matter 
which  it  is  as  well  not  to  overlook,  and 
that  is  the  little  white  speck  often  seen 
in  all  eyes. 
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The  Hair, 

^  The  method  I  adopt  when  painting 
hair  is  similar  in  all  cases.  I  find  the 
lining-in  process  useful  in  preserving  all 
detail,  which  must  not  be  hidden  with 
overlapping  paint.  Begin,  then,  by 
putting  in  all  the  darkest  shades  first  and 
keeping  the  lighter  parts  well  preserved. 
You  can  go  over  these  later  by  adding 
a  little  white  or  Naples  yellow  to  the 
darker  lining-in  paint.  The  following 
mixtures  will  convey  some  idea  how  to 
obtain  desired  eflfects,  but  always  remem- 
ber to  keep  your  shadows  semi-trans- 
parent to  prevent  heaviness.  We  will 
suppose  you  are  going  to  paint  brown 
hair.  A  warm  eflfect  can  be  obtained  by 
lining-in  with  raw  umber  mixed  with 
a  touch  of  black  for  darker  parts,  and 
afterward  going  over  the  lighter  parts 
with  a  glaze  of  raw  umber  mixed  with 
a  touch  of  white,  Naples  yellow,  or 
light  red,  according  to  the  warm  or  cool 
effect  desired.  For  very  warm  brown, 
line  in  with  bitumen  or  burnt  umber,  and 
glaze  the  high-lights  as  before.  Then 
again,  if  you  require  auburn,  or  ginger, 
you  may  get  almost  any  variety  of  tint, 
Iming-in  with  burnt  umber  or  burnt 
sienna,  or  even  with  bitumen,  using 
yellow  ochre,  Naples  yellow,  etc.,  for 
Ughter  parts. 

Drapery, 

Attention  can  now  be  given  to  your 
subject's  drapery,  and  this  can  be  pro- 
ceeded with  any  time  after  you  have 
painted  the  face,  hair,  etc.  A  soft  brush 
will  answer  all  purposes,  and  you  may 
work  as  follows:  For  lining-in  I  find  a 
warm  color  best,  and  most  suitable  for 
costumes  of  a  delicate  tint.  A  little  burnt 
umber  and  white,  or  either  raw  umber 
and  bitumen,  will  sufl&ce.  Keep  the 
tint  very  faint  and  thin,  and  put  in  all 
the  creases,  filling  up  with  a  body  color 
of  the  shade  required,  which  may  be 


cream,  pale  blue,  green,  etc.,  and  when 
all  the  dress  is  rubbed  in  soften  all  with 
the  badger  as  before.  Black  material 
can  be  got  with  simply  black  for  lining- 
in,  white  added  for  filling  in  and  high- 
lights. 

Accessories, 

Having  completed  the  drapery,  atten- 
tion must  now  be  centred  on  the  acces- 
sories. We  will  presume  your  subject  is 
a  three-quarter  or  full  figure,  with  table, 
chair,  or  curtain  introduced.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  line  in  with  suitable 
warm  color.  I  find  nothing  better  than 
bitumen  or  burnt  umber  well  diluted 
with  megilp.  Oak,  mahogany,  or  any 
kind  of  furniture  can  easily  be  imitated 
if  after  lining-in  you  fill  up  with  a  semi- 
opaque  color  of  the  tint  you  require. 
For  instance,  a  good  oak  effect  can  be  got 
with  bitumen  and  white,  and  mahogany 
with  burnt  sienna  and  touch  of  white, 
and  with  some  practice  you  will  be  able 
to  paint  any  object  in  a  similar  manner. 
You  must  always  proceed  with  this  class 
of  work  and  finish  while  the  paint  is  wet, 
otherwise  you  will  get  a  muddy  and 
dirty  effect.  If  done  with  one  operation, 
you  can  join  the  colors  nicely. 

In  the  case  of  curtains  it  will  be  better 
to  soften  with  the  badger  as  soon  as  all 
is  covered  for  softness.  Tables  and 
chairs  are  best  not  softened  if  nicely 
painted.  What  I  mean  by  softening  is 
that  you  play  the  badger  gently  over 
paint  which  has  been  laid  on. 

Backgrounds, 

Much  discretion  must  be  exercised 
when  putting  in  these,  as  every  subject 
ought  to  be  studied  specially,  according 
to  the  way  in  which  the  features,  etc., 
are  lighted.  In  some  cases  there  is  a 
lack  of  any  studied  shadows,  the  face 
of  the  subject  being  flat  and  quite  to 
the  front.  In  others  the  face  is  three- 
quarters,  with  plenty  of  depth  on  one 
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side.  In  the  first  case  a  plain  back- 
ground will  sufl5ce,  in  the  latter  more 
relief  may  be  given.  It  very  often  occurs 
that  the  photographer  suits  the  back- 
groimd  to  his  studio  light,  and  this  will 
be  a  guide  in  many  cases.  You  will 
notice  photo-backgrounds  are  usually 
lighter  on  the  shaded  side  of  the  face, 
and  darker  where  the  light  plays  on  to  it; 
so  work  accordingly,  and  vignette  gradu- 
ally as  you  recede  from  the  face  by  dis- 
tributing darker  tints  well  mixed  with 
background  color.  For  ordinary  plain 
grounds  you  may  use  white,  "terre- 
verte,"  raw  umber,  and  a  touch  of  black. 
Add  megilp  at  discretion,  so  as  to  make 
the  paint  flow  freely.  Of  course,  white 
greatly  predominates  in  the  mixture;  and 
when  you  have  got  all  covered,  you  must 
gently  soften  with  your  badger  by  play- 
ing it  all  over  the  surface  of  the  paint 
laid  on.  Some  subjects  require  warm, 
and  others  show  off  better  with  cool 
effects.  It  is  a  question  of  taste;  but 
always  contrive  to  work  the  backgrounds 
and  drapery  while  the  paint  is  wet;  you 
can  then  soften  all  the  edges  nicely  one 
into  the  other. 

Sky  Backgrounds. 

These  look  very  nice  when  properly 
painted,  and  for  children's  portraits  and 
some  subjects  are  very  appropriate.  The 
great  point  is  to  obtain  a  nice  cloudy 
and  vignetted  effect,  and  the  colors  must 
be  delicate  and  clean.  An  exception  is 
made  with  this  class  of  picture  by  pro- 
ceeding to  paint  backgrounds  before 
drapery.  If  you  did  the  drapery  first 
you  would  be  liable  to  dirty  your  sky- 
tints  when  softening  with  the  badger: 
by  cautiously  using  linseed  oil  instead  of 
megilp  you  can  get  a  better  result.  Begin 
then  by  going  over  the  outer  circle  of 
your  picture  with  white  and  a  little 
linseed  oil,  or  megilp  mixed  with  the 
oil,  to  make  it  flow  better.  Paint  around 
your  picture  to  within  a  short  distance 


from  the  face.  Let  us  suppose  you  are 
painting  a  bust  (and,  I  may  say,  it  is  as 
well  to  have  enlargements  vignetted  for 
this  class  of  background);  paint  the 
bottom  of  your  picture  as  well  as  the 
parts  referred  to.  Now  darken  your 
paint  slightly  by  adding  to  the  white  a 
little  black  and  "terre-verte."  Keep 
fairly  light  on  the  dark  side  of  the  face, 
and  work  the  medium  up  to  the  subject 
itself,  gradually  softening  it  with  your 
brush  into  the  white  already  laid  on, 
and  producing  as  near  as  you  can  a 
cloudy  effect.  You  can  now  soften  all 
with  the  badger,  after  which  add  just  a 
dab  of  warm  color  over  the  shoulders, 
and  soften  this  with  the  badger,  also 
while  the  paint  is  wet.  You  can  then 
proceed  with  drapery,  as  already  de- 
scribed, only  you  will  need  to  vignette 
the  lower  part  of  the  paint  into  the 
background  which  you  have  laid  on. 


Overlooking  Flesh  Tints. 

The  drapery,  accessories,  and  back- 
grounds can  often  be  completed  with 
the  first  painting,  as  they  are  secondary 
matters;  but  the  face,  or  flesh  tints,  and 
the  likeness  generally,  can  often  be 
improved,  by  a  second  application  of 
color,  or,  in  other  words,  a  touching-up 
here  and  there.  But  before  this  is  done, 
the  paint  previously  laid  on  must  be 
quite  dry.  In  coming  fresh  to  your 
picture,  after  having  laid  it  aside  to  dry 
for  a  few  days,  you  will  note  any  defects 
more  clearly,  and  you  will  be  able  to 
rectify  them.  So  at  this  stage  compare 
the  picture  with  the  guide  print  again, 
and  see  if  you  have  preserved  all  the 
main  characteristic  features.  In  any 
case,  you  can  cautiously  repaint  the 
flesh,  and  so  add  more  body  color  to 
that  laid  on,  and  give  a  cleaner  finish 
to  the  face  generally.  To  do  this  your 
palette  must  contain  all  flesh  colors  as 
previously  described  when  rubbing  in. 
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The  hair,  beard,  eyes,  etc.,  must  now  be 
seen  to,  and  receive  their  final  touches. 
A  glaze  where  required,  a  little  more  or 
less  color,  a  few  high-lights  or  deeper 
shadows.  AH  these  points,  however, 
can  be  left  to  your  own  discretion,  for 
in  these  finishing  bits  one  part  greatly 
depends  on  another  to  form  a  complete 
and  harmonious  whole. 

You  have  now  completed  your  paint- 
ing entirely.  The  flesh,  hair,  drapery, 
background,  etc.,  may  seem  to  you  any- 
thing but  satisfactory.  But  do  not  be 
discouraged;  try  again,  and  again.  It 
is  only  practice  you  require;  get  a  fresh 
enlargement  of  another  subject,  and  pro- 


ceed from  the  start  again.  I  have  no 
doubt  my  method  will  be  a  help  to  you, 
and  that  with  practice  you  will  attain 
some  degree  of  success.  You  will,  how- 
ever, gradually  get  into  a  style  of  your 
own,  and  thus  gain  confidence.  I  have 
endeavored  to  give  you  a  few  hints,  and 
if  I  have  laid  some  foundation  upon 
which  you  can  work,  my  object  will  have 
been  accomplished.  If  need  be  that  I 
say  more,  I  would  advise  you  to  be 
quiet  and  alone  when  painting;  and  if 
you  should  submit  your  picture  to 
criticism,  do  not  let  any  remarks  dis- 
courage you,  but  rather  stimulate  you 
to  fresh  efforts. 
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[Our  bright  little  neighbor,  The  Photo- 
Miniature,  devoted  its  last  number  to 
"Photography  as  a  Business,"  giving  a 
practical  summary  of  those  things  that 
the  photographer,  out  to  buy  a  business, 
ought  to  know.  The  following  extracts 
will  interest  possible  buyers — ^and  sellers. 
The  entire  monograph,  however,  should 
be  read  by  every  photographer  in  busi- 
ness. It  is  No.  Ill  of  The  Photo 
Miniature  series,  Tennant  &  Ward, 
publishers. — ^Ed.  W.  P.  M.] 

It  is  estimated  that  at  least  3000 
American  studios  change  hands  every 
twelve  months.  This  serves  to  show 
that  many  photographers  prefer  buying 
a  business  already  more  or  less  estab- 
lished to  the  alternative  of  building  a 
new  business.  Hence  it  may  be  profit- 
able to  discuss  a  few  of  the  points  which 
should  be  considered  in  the  purchase  of 
a  photographic  business. 

In  all  professional  journals  one  may 
find  advertisements  offering  business  for 
sale  or  exchange.  Almost  invariably 
these  announcements  are  tantalizingly 
brief,  and  seem  to  offer  far  too  much  for 


the  price  asked.  Evidently  they  are 
intended  chiefly  to  invite  investigation. 
The  first  step,  then,  when  one  is  at- 
tracted by  an  offer  of  a  business  oppor- 
tunity in  a  desirable  section,  should  be 
to  write  to  the  advertiser,  asking  for  full 
particulars,  i,  e,,  the  things  not  men- 
tioned in  the  advertisemement  about 
which  you  desire  information.  If  these 
items  can  be  put  in  the  form  of  ques- 
tions requiring  specific  answers,  so  much 
the  better.  While  awaiting  these  par- 
ticulars, look  up  the  record  of  the  town 
or  locality  in  which  the  studio  offered  for 
sale  is  situated,  ascertaining  its  present 
population  and  rate  of  growth,  the  char- 
acter of  its  residents,  and  the  local 
industries;  its  special  features,  such  as 
schools,  colleges,  large  industrial  work, 
etc.,  likely  to  offer  scope  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  business,  the  amount  and 
character  of  photographic  competition, 
the  nearness  of  other  towns  and  whether 
they  offer  serious  competition,  and  so 
on.  With  this  information,  should  the 
advertiser  send  you  promising  particu- 
lars of  his  offer,  a  personal  visit  to  the 
studio  for  closer  investigation  is  advis- 
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able.  This  visit  may  advantageously 
extend  over  a  few  days  or  even  a  week 
or  two  if  the  business  seems  worth  while. 

If  a  personal  inspection  of  the  town, 
the  location  of  the  studio  and  its  busi- 
ness possibilities  give  a  favorable  im- 
pression, arrangements  should  be  made 
for  a  close  investigation  of  the  business 
offered  for  sale.  This  should  begin  with 
the  books  of  the  studio,  which  should 
show  the  yearly  returns  (or  turn-over) 
and  the  net  profits  of  the  business — say, 
covering  a  period  of  two  or  three  years. 
It  is  desirable  that  these  two  items 
should  be  considered  together,  for  it 
may  be  that  a  business  doing  a  turn- 
over of  $20,000  a  year  will  show  less 
profit  than  one  with  half  that  turn-over. 
Thus  a  comparatively  small  business, 
with  fairly  high  prices  for  its  work  and 
little  loss  in  bad  debts,  will  show  a  much 
larger  net  profit  per  year  than  a  big 
popular  business  at  low  prices,  leaving 
only  a  small  margin  over  cost  of  mate- 
rial and  standing  expense.  As  a  general 
thing,  it  will  be  fairly  easy  to  ascertain 
the  volume  of  business  done  by  the 
studio  during  any  stated  period,  but 
much  more  difficult  to  get  at  the  cost  of 
doing  the  business,  and  it  is  the  latter 
which  determines  the  net  profit. 

In  this  inspection  of  the  books,  it  is 
desirable  to  see  how  the  sittings  shown 
by  the  studio  records  have  been  obtained 
and  whether  they  were  really  paid  for, 
and  whether  the  prices  prevailing  have 
been  steadily  maintained.  This  will 
disclose  whether  free  or  invitation  sittings 
swell  the  record  of  income,  and  whether 
the  volume  of  business  has  been 
"boosted"  by  unprofitable  special  offers, 
such  as  cut-prices,  etc. 

It  is  usual  in  the  sale  of  a  business  to 
show  the  tuxn-over  for  at  least  two  or 
three  years,  by  which  one  may  learn 
whether  the  business  is  growing  or  de- 
clining. If  the  latter,  the  cause  should 
be  sought.  It  may  turn  out  that  form- 
idable opposition  has  interfered,  or  that 


the  locality  is  changing  in  character. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  a  declining  business  may  have 
profitable  possibilities,  the  decline  being 
due,  perhaps,  to  some  lack  in  capital, 
business  ability,  or  personality  of  the 
present  owner. 

The  actual  value  of  the  fixtures  and 
apparatus  may  next  be  looked  into.  As 
a  rule,  photographers  are  apt  to  place 
this  at  too  high  a  figure,  looking  only  at 
original  cost  and  forgetting  depreciation 
by  lapse  of  time  or  use.  In  some  cases 
it  may  be  desirable  to  get  the  price  asked 
for  (or  stated  as  the  value  of)  fixtures, 
furnishings,  and  apparatus  deducted 
from  the  sum  asked  for  the  business  as  a 
whole.  This,  if  granted,  will  mean  that 
the  buyer  of  the  business  must  refurnish 
and  re-equip  the  establishment,  which, 
more  often  than  not,  will  be  found 
advantageous  from  several  viewpoints. 

Another  detail  of  importance  is  the 
lease  of  the  premises,  where  these  are 
rented;  how  long  it  has  to  run  before 
expiration,  whether  it  is  renewable,  and 
what  rental,  and  what  conditions  it 
contains  as  to  repairs,  etc.  With  this, 
of  course,  the  physical  conditions  of 
the  establishment  should  be  seen  to, 
whether  the  place  will  need  expenditure 
for  repairs,  etc.  One  of  the  usual  con- 
ditions in  a  lease  is  that  the  premises 
must  be  left  in  good  and  tenantable  re- 
pair at  its  termination.  It  may  happen 
at  the  expiration  of  a  lease  that  it  cannot 
be  renewed,  or,  if  it  can,  only  at  an 
increased  rental.  Still,  the  tenant  has 
to  leave  the  place  in  good  repair,  al- 
though he  may  not  have  been  in  occu- 
pation for  more  than  a  year  or  two, 
while  the  dilapidations  may  have  been 
going  on  from  the  time  the  lease  was 
first  granted.  The  new  tenant  may  also 
have  to  reinstate  portions  that  may  have 
been  removed  when  fitting  up  the  place 
for  photography,  and  this  is  sometimes 
a  very  costly  matter. 

A  feature  is  frequently  made  in  the 
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sale  of  a  business  of  the  number  of  nega- 
tives in  stock.  The  prospective  pur- 
chaser will  do  well  to  see  from  the  books 
what  they  have  produced  in  orders  for 
duplicates  during  the  previous  year  or 
so,  for  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  old 
negatives  are  not  the  same  valuable  asset 
that  they  were  in  the  past,  for  at  the 
present  time  people  rather  prefer  to  have 
fresh  sittings  in  up-to-date  styles  than 
order  from  old  negatives. 

In  many  businesses,  where  transient 
patronage  makes  up  a  large  part  of  the 
year's  trade,  negatives  more  than  a  year 
or  two  old  are  of  little  or  no  value.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  happen,  because 
of  the  character  of  the  clientele  of  the 
studio  or  some  peculiar  feature  of  the 
locality  and  the  business,  that  the  stock 
of  negatives  may  hold  profitable  possi- 
bilities for  business. 

Where  copyright  subjects  are  included 
in  this  stock,  it  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  copyrights  must  be  transferred 
separately  and  individually  from  the 
original  owner  to  the  new  purchaser.  It 
is  worth  remembering,  also,  that  a  big 
stock  of  negatives  badly  numbered  and 
registered  is  likely  to  prove  a  source  of 
worry  and  trouble  rather  than  of  profit. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  sale  of  a 
small  photographic  business  means  the 
retirement  or  removal  of  the  original 
owner  and  the  conveyance  to  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  premises,  stock  in  trade 
and  fixtures,  together  with  the  right  to 
do  business  in  place  of  the  former  owner. 
But  when  an  old  established  business 
is  in  question,  possessing  a  good  reputa- 
tion, a  well-known  name,  and  a  wide- 
spread connection  in  its  locality,  the 
value  of  the  goodwill  is  an  important 
detail  of  the  sale  and  brings  up  some 
puzzling  problems. 

The  goodwill  of  a  business  has  been 
defined  as  giving  the  purchaser: 

1.  The  right  to  carry  on  business  at 
the  same  place  as  that  at  which  it  was 
formerly  conducted. 

2.  The  right  to  use  the  old  name  under 


which  the  business  was  established,  and 
to  represent  himself  as  the  legitimate 
successor  of  the  former  proprietor. 

3.  The  exclusive  or  limited  right  to 
continue  the  business  imder  that  name, 
and  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  trade 
connection  thus  transferred  without  in- 
terference. 

The  third  clause  usually  constitutes 
the  chief  difiiculty.  It  should  be  prop- 
erly safeguarded  by  a  definite  agree- 
ment, that  the  person  selling  the  business 
will  not  compete,  either  directly  as  the 
owner  of  another  studio,  or  indirectly  as 
manager  or  employee  of  another  studio, 
within  certain  limits  of  locality  and  time. 
This  is  essential  because  the  value  of 
the  goodwill  of  a  photographic  business, 
like  the  value  of  a  doctor's  practice,  is 
so  largely  dependent  on  the  personality 
of  the  man  himself. 

The  second  clause  covers  the  point  of 
greatest  importance,  since  it  virtually 
secures  to  the  new  purchaser  something 
of  a  definite  value.  But  no  general 
rule  can  be  given  by  which  one  may  fix 
this  value  in  an  individual  case.  Ordi- 
narily, one  might  venture  the  opinion 
that  the  goodwill  of  a  business  with  the 
right  to  continue  it  under  an  established 
name  as  successor  would  be  worth  two 
years'  net  profits  of  the  business.  But 
in  some  cases  this  estimate  will  be  too 
high  and  in  others  ridiculously  low.  To 
the  amount  asked  for  the  goodwill,  of 
course,  must  be  added  the  value  of  the 
stock  in  trade,  fixtures,  negatives,  and  so 
on,  at  valuation. 

Where  the  business  to  be  purchased 
is  of  sufficient  size  and  importance,  the 
aid  of  an  attorney  should  be  sought, 
and  the  books  of  the  concern  should  be 
examined  by  an  accountant.  This  will 
add  to  the  cost  of  the  business,  but  is  an 
expenditure  well  worth  its  cost,  since  it 
may  disclose  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions which  will  materially  reduce  the 
amount  asked  for  the  business,  or  even 
show  that  the  proposed  purchase  is  not 
advisable. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS  AND  HOW  TO  KEEP  THEM  (SOLIDS 

AND  SOLUTIONS). 

BY  CHAPMAN  JONES,   F.R.P.S.,    F.I.C.,   F.C.S. 


The  storing  of  substances  to  the  best 
advantage  is  not  always  a  simple  matter. 
The  chief  of  the  possibilities  of  deterio- 
ration that  have  to  be  guarded  against 
in  each  case,  according  to  circum- 
stances, are  the  action  of  the  oxygen, 
the  carbonic  acid,  and  the  moisture  of 
the  air,  the  action  of  the  material  of  the 
vessel  that  contains  the  substance,  and 
the  volatilization  or  decomposition  of 
the  substance.  In  the  following  sug- 
gestions the  needs  of  photographers  only 
are  considered. 

The  liquid  acids,  sulphuric,  hydro- 
chloric, nitric,  and  acetic,  should  be 
kept  in  glass-stoppered  bottles,  and  hy- 
drochoric  and  nitric  acids  should  not  be 
exposed  unduly  to  light,  for  if  they  are, 
they  will  suffer  slight  decomposition. 

When  considerably  diluted,  as  the  hy- 
drochloric acid  used  for  washing  plati- 
num prints,  and  acetic  acid  as  used  to 
remove  the  ferrous  oxalate  solution  from 
bromide  prints,  when  that  developer  is 
used,  these  acids  may  be  quite  well  kept 
in  corked  bottles. 

The  solid  acids,  citric,  and  tartaric, 
may  be  kept  almost  anyhow;  it  is  bnly 
a  matter  of  keeping  them  clean.  Pill 
boxes  may  be  used  if  preferred  Solu- 
tions of  them  should  not  be  stocked  for 
more  than  a  few  days,  as  they  are  liable 
to  get  mouldy. 

Ammonia  must  be  kept  in  a  stoppered 
bottle,  and  it  is  well  to  dilute  it  as  much 
as  convenient  as  soon  as  obtained,  as  the 
more  dilute  ammonia  loses  its  gas  more 
slowly  than  the  stronger.  It  is  well  to 
use  it  from  a  small  bottle,  opening  the 
stock  bottle  only  to  fill  the  other,  that 
the  loss  of  ammonia  may  be  lessened. 
^  Caustic  potash  and  soda  when  solid 
may  be  stored  in  almost  any  vessel  that 


excludes  air,  corked  or  stoppered  bottles, 
etc.,  but  if  the  vessel  is  to  be  often 
opened,  bottles  with  india-rubber  stop- 
pers are  convenient.  As  they  readily 
absorb  moisture  and  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air,  the  perfect  closing  of  the  vessel 
is  most  important;  and  glass  stoppers 
are  not  desirable,  because  the  stopper 
is  almost  sure  to  become  firmly  fixed 
if  a  few  specks  get  between  it  and  the 
neck  of  the  bottle. 

Solutions  of  caustic  potash  and  soda 
should  be  kept  in  bottles  with  india- 
rubber  stoppers,  as  they  corrode  corks 
and  fix  glass  stoppers,  and  deteriorate 
rapidly  if  not  kept  from  the  air.  The 
glass  is  corroded — old  solutions  are 
therefore  not  reliable. 

Potassium,  sodium,  and  ammonium 
carbonates  must  be  kept  from  the  air, 
otherwise  the  first  will  take  up  water, 
crystals  of  sodium  carbonate  will  lose 
water,  and  ammonium  carbonate  will  de- 
compose. Well  corked  bottles  will  suffice. 

Solutions  of  potassium  and  sodium 
carbonate  should  be  kept  in  bottles  with 
india-rubber  stoppers,  as  corks  would  be 
liable  to  be  too  much  softened  by  them, 
and  glass  stoppers  would  be  liable  to 
get  fixed.  These  solutions  attack  the 
glass,  and  a  flakey  sediment  may  be 
produced,  which  must  be  carefully 
filtered  off. 

Solutions  of  ammonium  carbonate 
should  be  kept  in  glass-stoppered  bot- 
tles, and  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
opaque  coating  of  the  lumps  is  scraped 
off,  and  only  the  translucent  part  taken 
for  preparing  the  solution.  Hot  water 
should  not  be  used. 

Tribasic  sodium  phosphate  it  is  well  to 
treat  as  is  advised  for  caustic  potash  and 
soda. 
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Pyrogallic  acid,  metol,  eikonogen, 
amidol,  hydroquinone,  ortol,  and  other 
solid  developing  agents,  may  well  be 
kept  in  corked  bottles  as  they  are  pur- 
chased. 

Prepared  developing  solutions,  if  con- 
centrated, should  be  preserved  in  bottles 
closen  with  india-rubber  stoppers.  If 
diluted  sufficiently  for  use,  common 
corks  may  be  used,  especially  if  the 
solution  is  not  to  be  preserved  very  long, 
and  corks  may  sen  e  well  ir  other  cases, 
too,  but  india-rubber  stoppers  are  more 
certain.  Glass  stoppers  are  liable  to 
stick  if  they  remam  long  unmoved.  If 
the  developer  is  kept  in  two  solutions, 
it  is  the  solution  that  contains  the  alkali 
that  will  be  liable  to  fix  a  glass  stopper. 

"Hypo,"  either  when  solid  or  in  solu- 
tion, needs  no  very  special  care.  A 
"Winchester  quart"  is  an  excellent 
bottle  for  the  solution,  and  it  should 
always  be  prepared  at  least  a  day  before 
it  is  used — ^it  will  keep  good  for  months. 

Sodium  sulphite  solid  may  be  kept  in 
well-closed  bottles  of  any  kind.  Bottles 
containing  its  solution  should  be  closed 
with  india-rubber  stoppers,  and  will  then 
keep  in  excellent  condition  for  many 
months. 

Sodium  and  potassium  sulphides  must 
be  very  carefully  kept  from  the  air.  A 
stock  solution  should  be  kept  in  a  bottle 
with  an  india-rubber  stopper.  A  dilute 
solution  should  not  be  preserved  at  all. 

Ammonium  sulphide  keeps  well  in 
glass-stoppered  bottles;  corks  should 
not  be  used. 

Silver,  platinum,  and  gold  salts,  and 
it  is  well  to  add  uranium  salts,  too, 
should  always  be  preserved  in  glass- 
stoppered  bottles  whether  in  solid  form 
or  in  solution,  and  it  is  well  to  use  dis- 
tilled water  in  preparing  the  solutions. 

Ferric  chloride,  potassium  cyanide, 
potassium  iodide,  cobalt  salts,  and  am- 
monium sulphocyanide,  should  be  pre- 
served in  well  closed  bottles.  Ferric 
chloride  in  solution  should  be  kept  in  a 


glass-stoppered  bottle.  Potassium  cy- 
anide should  not  be  kept  in  solution  for 
more  than  a  few  days,  as  it  is  liable  to 
decompose. 

Potassium  ferricyanide,  potassium 
ferric  oxalate,  potassium  permanganate^ 
ammonio-citrate  of  iron,  and  the  per- 
sulphates,  whether  solid  or  in  solution, 
should  be  kept  in  glass-stoppered  bottles. 
These  and  ferric  chloride  should  not  be 
allowed  to  come  into  contact  with  or- 
ganic substances  like  cork,  and  it  is  well 
not  to  expose  these  substances  to  a  strong 
light.  Potassium  ferric  oxalate  should 
be  kept  in  the  dark. 

Potassium  oxalate,  potassium  bi- 
chromate, potassium  bromide,  copper 
sulphate,  lead  acetate,  ferrous  sulphate, 
mercuric  chloride,  and  alum,  may  be 
kept  almost  anyhow;  but  ferrous  sul- 
phate is  best  dissolved  when  required, 
as  it  will  not  keep  well  in  solution.  It 
should  be  dissolved  in  cold  water,  either 
by  the  aid  of  a  mortar  and  pestle,  or  by 
covering  the  crystals  with  water  and 
filtering  when  the  solution  is  saturated. 

Hard  water  should  generally  be 
avoided,  if  possible,  but  especially  in  the 
case  of  oxalates  and  lead  and  silver 
salts.  Expensive  compounds,  such  as 
those  of  gold  and  platiniun,  should  be 
dissolved  in  distilled  water,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  the  solution  deteri- 
orating. In  general,  all  solutions  should 
be  clear.  If  a  sediment  has  formed,  the 
clear  solution  may  perhaps  be  decanted 
off,  or  if  necessary  it  should  be  filtered. 


For  extreme  over-exposure  use  a 
few  drops  of  a  lo  per  cent,  solution 
of  ammonium  citrate  as  a  restrainer. 

Development  on  the  surface,  with  an 
energetic  developer,  brings  out  detail; 
development  below  the  surfaces  gives 
density. 

A  slow-acting  (dilute)  developer  pene- 
trates the  film,  and  is  more  likely  to 
show  halation  effects  than  one  which 
acts  quickly. 
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As  the  darker  days  come  on.  the  flashlight  be- 
comes more  than  ever  the  photographer's  friend. 
Flash-powder  is  like  fire,  in  that  it  is  a  good  servant 
but  a  bad  master.  Like  the  revolver,  it  has  a 
habit  of  going  oS  when  least  expected.  One  of 
the  safest  and  most  efficient  flash-lamps  on  the 
market  is  the  Spred-Lite.  A  long,  broad  tin  pan 
to  hold  the  powder,  a  spring-trigger  release  to  fire 
the  cap,  and  a  handle  to  hold  (he  lamp  at  a  safe 
distance,  complete  the  outfit.  With  his  finger  at 
the  end  of  the  chain,  or  wire-trigger  release,  and 
the  powder  container  elevated  above  the  danger 
line,  the  operator  can  concentrate  his  attention 
on  the  subject,  and  at  the  right  moment  produce, 
by  ihc  pressure  of  his  finger,  an  instantaneous 
flash  that  will  get  the  expression  every  time.  The 
Spred-Lite  cornea  in  six  sizes,  from  the  iz-inch 
pan  to  the  heavy  professional  size,  with  the  pan 
in  three  sections  and  with  two  reflector-holders. 
Illustrated  circulars  describing  these  lamps  and 
giving  prices  and  particulars  will  be  mailed  on 
request  by  G.  Gzuneht,  14  E.  13th  St.,  New  York. 

So  great  has  been  the  demand  for  the  new 
double  anastigmat  "Eurynar,"  manufactured  by 
the  Optical  Works  of  Rodenstock,  at  Munich, 
Gennany,  that  il  has  been  impossible  for  the  Euro- 
pean and  American  agent  to  secure  these  objective* 
from  the  works  in  sufhcient  numbers,  especially 
in  the  more  popular  sizes  and  series.  The  "Eury- 
nar" has  undoubtedly  exceeded  all  expectatiolts 
as  a  successful  introductory  product  of  the  Roden- 
stock Works  in  America.  The  new  catalogue  will 
be  oft  press  November  i,  and  contains  handsome 
and  interesting  portrait  and  high-speed  illustra- 
tions, reproductions  from  original  photographs 
taken  with  the  "Eurynar"  by  American  poolog- 
raphers.  The  new  catalogue  contains  also  nu- 
merous testimonials  from  prominent  photographers 
throughout  the  country.  It  may  be  well  lo  add 
thai  the  American  agents,  Jas.  Frank  &  Sons,  of 
Augusta,  Ga.,  are  entitled  to  much  credit  for 
intrixlucing  in  this  country  photographic  objec- 
tives of  high  quality  at  foreign  prices. 


second  up  to  one -hundredth.  When  opened,  the 
camera  is  at  sharp  focus  for  all  objects  at  infinity, 
but  n-ith  a  focussing  dial  objects  can  be  sharply 
focussed  down  to  five  feet.  It  is  a  thoroughly  de- 
pendable camera,  ivith  the  advantage  of  porta- 
bility. You  can  talte  it  anywhere  and  everywhere 
and  are  always  ready  for  anything  that  comes 
along.  The  C.  P.  Goehz  Americas  Optical 
CouPAHY  will  be  glad  to  send  you  ftall  parliculan 
on  request. 


In  carrying  a  hand  camera  on  your  country 
jaunts  how  often  have  you  wished  that  it  could  be 
carried  somewhere  else  than  in  your  hand  when  not 
in  use.  It's  Dke  carrying  your  hat  in  your  hand — 
always  in  the  way.  How  would  you  like  a  camera 
that  was  no  larger  than  a  pack  of  cards  and  that 
would  fit  snugly  into  your  vest  pocket?  In  the 
Goerz  Vest  Pocket  Tenax  Camera  you  have  what 
the  name  implies — a  camera  for  the  vest  pocket 
and  no  larger  than  a  pack  of  cards.  Notwith- 
standing its  small  size  and  wonderful  compactness, 
it  is  a  thoroughly  practical  and  complete  camera, 
taking  pictures  i}'  x  sj",  which  are  easily  enlarged 
to  s  X  7  on  a  Goerz  V.P.T.  enlarger.  Filled  with 
a  Dftgor  or  Syntor  lens,  sharp  negatives,  the  foun- 
dation of  perfect  enlargements  are  assured.  There 
is  a  view-finder,  and  the  shutter  works  at  a  half 


The  Berlin  Aniline  Works  expect  to  put  out 
another  book  very  shorty,  to  be  called  the  Agfa 
Book  of  Photography  by  Flasklighl,  on  similar 
lines  to  the  Agfa  Formula  Book.  This  new  book 
will  be  forwarded  upon  receipt  of  the  label  from  a 
package  of  Agfa  Bliulicht  (flashlight  powder) 
and  ten  cents  in  coin  or  stamps.  Send  to  the 
Behllv  Aniline  Works,  313-215  Water  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  and  a  copy  will  be  forwarded  lo  you 
as  soon  as  published. 


The  Autotype  Co.,  manufacturers  of  the  Auto' 
type  Carbon  Tissues,  for  which  George  Murphyi 
Inc.,  New  York,  is  the  sole  American  agent,  have 
just  issued  a  new  revised  price-list  of  Autotype 
Carbon  Tissues,  with  very  complete  and  simple 
instructions  for  working  this  most  beautiful  print- 
ing process.  Its  choice  of  color — over  forty 
tints  to  select  from — its  absolute  permanency,  and 
its  great  adaptability,  should  make  it  a  conspicuous 
favorite  in  every  studio.  Geo.  Murphy,  Inc., 
will  be  glad  lo  mail  price-list  and  working  instruc- 
tions on  request. 
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In  the  death  of  Gustine  L.  Hurd,  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  which  took  place  October  i,  professional 
photography  has  lost  one  of  its  landmarks.  Mr. 
Hurd  conducted  a  studio  in  Providence  for  over 
fifty  years,  and  only  retired  from  active  business 
some  few  years  ago.  He  was  a  man  of  genial 
character  and  was  universally  rcsf>ected  by  all 
who  knew  him,  and  that  number  was  large.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  realize  the  possibilities  of 
photography  from  an  artistic  standpoint,  and 
being  of  an  artistic  temperament,  his  work  always 
showed  great  refinement  in  composition  and  fini^. 
He  did  considerable  illustrative  work,  and  many 
of  his  studies  were  published.  He  also,  at  one 
time,  contributed  many  articles  to  the  photog- 
raphic magazines. 

The  most  important  photographic  exhibition 
of  recent  years  to  be  held  in  this  country  will  open 
on  November  i,  at  the  Albright  Art  Gallery,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Buffalo  Fine 
Arts  Academy.  In  our  next  issue  we  will  print  a 
criticism  of  the  portrait  section  from  the  pen  of 
Sadakichi  Hartmann  (Sidney  Allan). 

At  the  recent  convention  of  the  Photographers* 
Association  of  Kansas  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  R.  C.  Nelson,  of  Hastings; 
First  Vice,  W.  S.  Soper,  of  Nebraska  City;  Second 
Vice,  W.  Thorn,  of  York;  Secretary,  A.  Anderson, 
of  Wahoo;  Treasurer,  R.  Roszell,  of  Beatrice. 


The  following  appreciation  of  the  Magazine 
from  a  subscriber  in  New  2^aland  is  only  one  of 
the  many  encouraging  letters  we  have  been  re- 
ceiving lately: 

Wangaxui,  New  Zealand,  July  16, 19 10. 

Editor,  Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine,  New 
York: 

Dear  Sir:  By  the  time  this  reaches  you  my 
subscription  will  have  again  become  due,  and  as  I 
do  not  wish  to  miss  this  valuable  paper,  I  have 
pleasure  in  sending  a  guinea  ($5.00),  which  will 
see  me  to  somewhere  in  the  beginning  of  1912. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  whenever  the  mail  contains 
a  Wilson's,  and  /  Jittd  I  keep  in  touch  with  my 
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work  so  much  better  when  I  keep  myself  in  touch 
with  your  magazine,     "Success  to  youl" 

Yours  truly, 
(Signed.)  F J.  D . 

Mr.  F.  E.  Ives,  the  well-known  color  photog- 
raphy expert,  has  just  perfected  a  new  color  camera 
that  yields  a  glass-mounted  transparency,  or  lan- 
tern slide,  that  is  truer  to  nature  than  by  any  other 
process.  The  negatives  are  made  with  a  single 
exposure,  on  a  "plate  pack"  contained  in  a  single 
plate-holder,  developed  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
can  be  used  to  make  any  number  of  color  trans- 
parencies at  any  time.  Color  prints  can  be  made 
on  paper  by  the  pinatype  and  other  processes,  but 
a  simpler  and  more  reliable  process  for  prints  on 
paper  is  being  sought.  Meanwhile  the  glass  trans- 
parencies are  easily  and  quickly  made  and  are  the 
most  satisfactory  color  photographs  we  have  yet 
seen. 


The  Milton-Bradley  Co.,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  have  just  issued  an  extremely  handsome 
souvenir  book  in  commemoration  of  their  fiftieth 
anniversary.  It  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  career  of 
Milton  Bradley  and  the  growth  of  the  institution 
which  he  founded.  Beginning  in  a  very  small  way, 
with  the  making  of  lithographed  games,  the  busi- 
ness has  grown  under  Mr.  Bradley's  direction  until 
it  is  today  the  largest  concern  in  the  world  manu- 
facturing kindergarten  and  school  materials,  and 
through  whose  influence  the  kindergarten  idea 
has  spread  throughout  the  civilized  world.  In  the 
photographic  world  the  Milton-Bradley  name  is 
known  in  connection  with  the  print  trimmers  found 
in  almost  every  studio,  and  Hke  every  other  product 
of  the  Milton-Bradley,  they  have  the  reputation 
for  being  the  best  of  their  kind.  The  book  is  a 
record  of  the  wonderful  progress  of  one  man's  ideas» 
backed  by  perseverance  and  integrity. 

The  photographers  of  the  Twin  Cities — ^St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis — are  already  making  their 
plans  for  making  the  1911  convention  at  St  Paul 
a  big  success,  and  have  subscribed  $1000  to  the 
Entertainment  Fund.  With  so  much  enthusiasm 
and  so  much  time  ahead,  the  prospects  for  a  record 
convention  are  very  bright. 
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roUwillpiob- 

ably  take  some 
"snow    pict- 
ures'* this  winter  or 
other  photographs 
under  the   bright 
winter  sun.   Do  you 
know  exactly  what 
timing  and  lighting  is 
necessary  for  best 
results  under  these 
conditions?    To  a 
certain  extent  perhaps  yes.  But  only  long  experience  and  keenest 
judgment  of  light  will  enable  you  to  gauge  aright  in  every  case, 
especially  in  outdoor  photography,  either  winter  or  summer. 

For  these  reasons  you  should  use  the  film  that  has  sufiicient 
speed  and  latitude  to  compensate  for  ordinary  miscalculations  in 
shutter  or  riming.     You  should  use 

Urn    k.1  #»  ^^^* 
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Fil 
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This  film  wiD  fpve  clear  definition,  transparency  in  shadowi  and  a 
balance  of  color  tones  not  possible  heretofore  without  special  orthochromatic 
apparatus.  It  enables  the  amateur  to  attain  a  new  standard  in  artistic 
[Miotopaphy. 


•*  to  fit  uf  film  cMMra.     h  u  caff 

g,  UKJ  offwitiiig  of  nunben  ii  pnTcakcl  by  (tw 
' '    '  '  '  '   tmuuian. 
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SAID  a  very  wise  man  a  very  l<mg  while  ago,  "Look  be- 
neath the  surface,  let  not  the  several  quality  of  a  thing 
or  its  worth  escape  thee." 
^The  photographer  who  is  not  familiar  with  the 

Bausch  &  Lomb-Zeiss 
Portrait  Unar 

has  not  "looked  beneath  the  surface"  at  this  greatest  of  our 

modern  portrait  lenses. 

^Its  "several  quality"  are  that  it  will  take  equally  weU 

cabinet  busts,  three-quarter  figures,  full  lengths  and  groups, 

and  every  negative  will  be  sharp  and  clear  and  brilliant,  or 

as  soft  and  round  as  you  may  desire. 

Q  You  can  get  one  on  trial  from  your  dealer. 

^Sample  prints  sent  on  request. 

#Our  Name  on  a  Photographic  Lens,  Microscope,  Fielei 
Glass,  Laboratory  Apparatus,  Engmeering  or  any  other 
Scientific  Instrument  h  our  Guarantee. 

Bausch  ^  Ipmb  Optical  Q. 

HEW   YORK         WASHINGTON         CHICAGO  6AN   FRANCISCO 

LONDON  [iOCHESTER.;N Y.  'ftAWKroRT 
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No  more  Fuse  Troubles 
with  the  new 

INGENTO 
FLASH 
LAMP 

(Patmlsd) 

A  perfect,  self-contained  Electric  Flash  Lamp.  Always  ready.  The 
fuse  is  a  part  of  the  lamp  itself.  It  cannot  get  lost  or  misplaced,  being 
wound  on  a  spool  concealed  in  the  batteiy  chest.  The  protruding  end  of 
fuse  is  simply  placed  on  the  contact  plates,  a  spring  holding  it  in  position. 
Flash  is  sure  and  instantaneous.  Adjusted  in  3  seconds.  The  Ingento 
Flash  Lamp  folds  into  space  21x22x82  inches. 


BUKRTL  a  JAMES 
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WHITE 
PASTE 

it  sdentincallr  prepared  especially  for  fine 
Pbotograpny  and  Art-work 

NEVER  SPOTSbecauseitiaabsolutely  neu- 
tral—cannot  injure  the  finest  paper  or  fabria 

NEVER  WRINKLES  b«.u»  it »  mill«l 

to  the  smoothneia  of  a  cream,  the  gneneaa 

of  the  particles  insuring  it« 

PERFECT  ADHESIVE  QUALITY 

R«iiutoB  in  parfect  eoadJtton  unlll  wholly  luad  up.  wfalBh 
main*  it  (h«  otHapon  you  no  buy.  Id  addition  to  your 
(Mtinc  more  in  ■  paeiuife. 

DAY'S  K-piDt.  I'Piot.  >■"!  1-quwt  Jnn  hold  tuU  10.  ZO, 
and  40  ounnaa— not  8,  16,  and  B3  nNMetively.  Yoa  nl 
mart  for  your  moHV  in  Uh  S-ib.  ud  I3-tb.  hUi:  ft^b. 
pail,  S1.00.        FREE  SAMPLE  SENT  ON  REQUEST. 

DIAMOND  PASTE  COMPANY 

n  Street  -  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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PHOTO  CHEMICALS.  REFINERS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  WASTE 

MONTHLY    PRICK   LIST   ISSUKD. 
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"■•  Photo  Autc 

A  Moior-drivea,  Automatic  Print! 

vnth  Three  Timei  the  Capa 

any  Hand-operated  Des 

Add  PHOTO  AUTOPRESS  PROFITS  to 
Toar  praMDt  inconie,  MODERNIZE  tout 
PRINTING  ROOM  METHODS,  CUT  OUT 
ANTIQUATED  HAND  LABOR  with  iu 
EXPENSIVE  TIME.C0NSUMPT10N  and 
WASTE  of  PAPER. 

PHOTO  AUTOPRESS  PRINTING  hmmw 
UNIFORM  RESULTS,  umI  a  SAVING  of 
TWO-THIRDS  on  LABOR  and  TIME  u 
compkrod  to  anr  band-opoimlod  device  on 
the  market. 

Tk,  PHO 10  A  UTOPRESS  timnHlr^hr  ij  ,^r. 

lifkt.   it  TiMfondt   />  tal  /n-(H/ini   i»    llu    itrtHftll 
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mimitr  1!^ /rinli/nm  llkt  tmmr  tufmlivri,  mma  mmkrt  ll  ( 

IKFOSaiBte  TO  WASTE  A  SH££T  OF  PAPER. 

Get  iD  Une  for  PHOTO  AUTOPRESS 
PROFITS,  on  labor,  time,  and  paper;  profits 
you  are  NOT  xettint  and  CANNOT  get 
under  praiant  band  metkodi  of  printing. 

Write  OS  to  day  for  daacripliTe  booklet  and  particulan  of  our  ■pocial  trial  offer. 

TBE  G.  H.  DYE  PRINTING  MACHINE  CO.,       l%^VV:Su^:'^mVii 


The  Real  American 

GELATINE 

Postcard 

MADE  TO  ORDER 

FJaliiio  Oiliick  &  while)  a2-i  neeks 
Sepia'Brown  in  3-4    " 

&aiid-coloi«il  ID  5-6    " 


The  Albertype  G>. 

PHOTO-OILATINE  PRINTEHS  AND 
MAKKIta   OF   BOUVENIR   ALSUM* 

BROOKLYN,  N,  Y. 

Quick  DeUveriea.  Protection  to  tbe  Trade 
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Low  View  Shutter  No.  10 


iMfull! 


then  eujly  ud 


It  b  10  ■null  find  licht  thi 

initantly  UtMhed 

of  ths  Low  AdJiBtaniB  oacii. 

It  i»  neat  uid  sccunte  in  every  put,  and 
poeitively  sure  and  perfect  In  operatioa. 

Flolahed  In  poliehed  niokel  front  with  rich 

Ciune  mehonny   back»  preeentiaji  ■  itrik- 
y  beautif  uTiippeBruice. 
wc  ouaniNTCi  't  in  ivinv  mnTicuuN. 
Tbo^ua^lm  of  these  shutten  are  now  In  um 

e  Hitiediijtion.— Siw  ofopen- 
■  ■ !  dimeneiooe.  S  to 
Price  IB.OO. 

Kalamazoo  Shutter  Co. 

KALAMAZOO     -       .      -     M[CH. 


THE  PICTURE  BOOK  OF  THE  YEAR 

PHOTOGRAMS 

OF  THE  YEAR  1910 

Reproducing  nearly  two  hundred  selected  photographs  representing 
the  best  pictorial  work  of  the  year,  INCLUDING  TWELVE  THREE- 
COLOR  PRINTS.  The  photographs  are  described  and  criticised  in 
a  suggestive  and  helpful  way  by  competent  critics,  and  the  text  tells 
of  the  progress  of  pictorial  photography  in  Britain,  America,  Germany, 
France,  Spain,  and  Australia.     A  complete  survey. 

price:  SL^VH^rL?*'!''"' S:?S  post  free 


THREE  NEW  NUMBERS  FOR  PROFESSIONALS 

THE  PHOTO-MINIATURE 

No.  110— COMMERCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Practical,  newsy  information.  Working  methods  and  formulae  in  all 
branches.     Price,  25  cents,  post  free. 

No.  Ill— PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  A  BUSINESS 

Tells  all  that  should  be  known  before  beginning  to  build  or  buying 
a  business.  Worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  aU  photographers,  young 
or  old.     Price,  25  cents,  post  free. 

No.  112— LIGHTING  IN  PORTRAITURE 

A  practical  handbook  by  a  professional  portraitist,  giving  the  methods 
for  making  all  the  standard  studio  lightings.  PVofrisely  illustrated. 
Price,  25  cents,  post  free. 


THE   PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ANNUAL  1910-11 

Being  the  sixth  revised  edition  ot  FIGURES,  FACTS,  AND 
FORMULA  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY.  A  treasury  of  practical  infor- 
mation in  condensed  form,  with  complete  monographs  on  DIRECT 
COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHY,  DEVELOPMENT,  AND  STEREO- 
SCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHY.     Paper  covers,  58  cents. 


SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

OR  MAILED  DIRECT  BY  THE  PUSLISHCRS  ON   RECEIPT  OF  PRICE 

TENNANT  &  WARD,  PnbUsliers,  122  E.  25(h  Street,  New  York 
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Have  an  eicellcnca  peculiarly  Iheir  own.  The  best 
result*  are  onlj  produced  by  the  bat  tnelhodi  and 
meani— the  beat  retain  ia  Photograph,  Poster  and 
other  mountlDg  can  only  be  attained  bjr  usng  the 
bMI  Mounting  paite— 

Hf0aiN5'  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

1  bnuh  with  each  Jar]. 


CHAS.   M.   KIQQINS    &    CO.,    MTRS. 
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The    Etched    Plate 

can  be  quickly  and  properly  pre- 
pared for  printing  by  the  use 
of  Royle's  photo-engraving 
machinery.  Results  are  accurate 
and  artistic. 


Send  for  Catalc^ue  208 

JOHN  ROYLE  &  SONS 

PATBRSON,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A 


A  NEW   BOOK  BY   SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 

The  Whistler  Book 

By  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 

A  monograph  of  the  life  and  position  in  art 
of  James  McNeill  Whistler,  together  with  a 
careful    study    of    his    more    important    works 

In  recent  yean  much  hai  been  written  of  WluMlei  and  hu  work,  but  hitKerto  there  ha< 
been  no  pubUotioa  »h>ch  adequately  covat  tfae  Ud.  In  THE  WHISTLER  BOOK, 
Mr.  Haitnunn.  whose  itBncling  in  Art  ii  »  wdl  known,  aade  from  hi>  *ety  detailed 
deKri[Xioa  of  Whiiller'i  '■'■■^■■■t  and  itudie*,  give*  nich  a  complete  >ummary  of  the  artul'i 
ereiy-day  hfe  that  it  readt  like  a  pes  picture  from  Dickens,  and  will  undoubtedly  intoesl 
ihejeDeral  reads  as  well  as  the  alt  lover. 

Ine  book  u  copiously  illuilrBtcd  with  teproductioos  of  WhisUei'*  moat  iamout  elchingi 
and  (tudies.  and  these  iUulratioai  add  materially  to  the  value  of  the  work. 

FiFTY^EVEN  Illustrations  in  Duogravure 

CLOTH  DECORATIVE.  BOXED  $2JM 
Poatakgs,  14  cents  exb* 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON 
122  Eut  25th  SL  NEW  YORK 

Ploue  mention  Wilson's  Maoazinb  (7) 


TO  CLAIM  high  quality  b  a  diy  plate  it  limplc-Bll  moDufacturen  do  jl 
TO  PRODUCE  high  quality  in  a  diy  plate  ii  difficult—  few  manufactuien  can 
Q  Of  the  145  United  Statet  exhibiton  (women't  Htt  not  included)  at  the  lecent 
Notional  f^otographen'  Conventioa  at  Milwaukee,  74  were  REGULAR  vten 
ot  CRAMER  PLATES,  leaving  but  71  fw  all  odier  make*  combined  Jt  Jt 
q  Im't  that  PROOF  POSITIVE  of  the  quality  of  CRAMER  PLATES? 

G.  CRAMER  DRY  PLATE  CO.    St  Louis,  Mo. 


Pholap^iluc  Dflm,  we  will  be  pUued  to  grutl  tbe  p 
chaia  tlie  oMaattzy  doloi'  ^^^-■~^^^'       Shutten  ue  mU  oa 
ten  dajn'  trial  and  one  jtti'i  piMtnlee.    WHle  lo  in  for  iafor- 
awboo.        Jt  jl  jl  jl  j(  jC 

^  Malti-Sp«wl  Sbnttar  lor  No.  3. 3A.  4,  and  4A  KodiU 
•nd  («  3X  I  4X.  4  S  S.  5  I  7.  and  6jj  I  BH  Cnenu.  J* 
I)  Novo  Tukt,  HofizDotal  Derelcipiiiait,  fof  Amdctir  and  Pro- 
fewmal  work.     3^  >  3>j.  4  i  5.  and  3  x  7.  J*  Jt 

MULTI-SPEED  SHUTTER  CO. 

I«I  W.  24th  STREET  NEW  YORK 

ABOUT  SILENT  SHUTTERS 

It  ou^t  not  to  take  a  great  amount  of  your  gray  mattn'  to  figure  out  the  kind  of  ft 
Studio  Shutter  you  want  for  your  outfit,  limply  coniidn'  the  identific  conitniclioa  and 
working  priadplei  of  the  c^brated  Silent  Gutter. 

Note  How  Simple  They  Are  Made, 

d«Mng  away  with  Cogi,  Ratchets,  Valvet,  Scrap- 
ing Wingi,  etc.  Entirely  pneumatic  therefore  it 
"cq>eni  without  a  tound  "  and  the  ejqwiure  ii  made 
unknown  to  the  sitter  and  eroy  photographer  ap- 
l^edatei  what  that  meant.  SILENT  Shuttert  are 
SILENT    by    name.  SILENT  i 


e  ONLY  SILENT  .  Studio    Shutttx    made. 

"SILENCE  IS      '  GOLDEN." 

SILEINTS  are  patented  and  made  only  by  the 

Cooley  Camera  Conqwny.  For  tale  by  all  jobber*.  Be  ture  your  order  readt 
S-l-L-E-N-T,  and  accept  no  other;  Itt  bett  tccommendatioD,  tkoutandt  of  iali>- 
fied  men.  We  abo  manufacture  an  extentive  line  of  HIGH  GRADE  Foldng 
CamefB*.  View  Camera*,  Magazine  Camera*,  Succe**  Vignetter*.  Plate  Holder*,  etc 

CONLEY  CAMERA  CO.        Rochester,  Minn. 

Pleue  mention  Wilson's  MAaAiiHs  (8) 


Paderewski 
By  Arnold  Gbnthb.  San  Francisco 
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WHAT  IS  THE  MATTER  WITH  KANSAS? 


It  is  a  question  that  has  often  been 
asked.  We  are  impelled  to  ask  it  again 
by  the  receipt  of  an  "  Open  Letter  to  the 
Craft,"  by  the  President  of  the  Kansas 
Photographers'  Association. 

The  letter  opens  with  the  statement 
that  "no  Kansas  photographers'  con- 
vention in  the  past  ten  years  has  been  the 
success  that  was  hoped  for.  This  year 
we  had  the  spectacle  of  sixty-four 
photographers,  out  of  seven  himdred  in 
the  State,  attending  our  recent  conven- 
tion." 

Sixty-four  out  of  seven  hundred!  Not 
10  per  cent,  of  the  photographers  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  were  interested  in  their 
State  Convention. 

All  the  printed  matter,  all  the  appeals, 
all  the  time  and  trouble  of  the  president 
and  executive  officers  in  their  endeavors 
to  make  a  successful  convention,  could 
only  secure  an  attendance  of  some  sixty- 
four  out  of  seven  hundred.  There  is 
something  rotten  in  the  State  of  Den- 
mark. 

Nor  is  Kansas  the  only  State  that 
suffers  from  such  apathy.  With  very  few 
exceptions,  every  photographic  associa- 
tion in  the  Union  is  in  much  the  same 
condition  as  the  Kansas  Association. 
Even  the  National  Association,  while 
showing  a  steady  improvement  in  at- 
tendance during  the  last  few  years,  is 
not  very  much  ahead  of  Kansas  in  its 
proportion  of  members  to  photographers. 


The  New  York  society,  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  and  up-to-date  photographic 
societies,  cannot  induce  more  than  25 
per  cent,  of  the  photographers  of  the 
State  to  become  interested  in  convention 
matters. 

There  must  be  something  missing  in 
the  average  photographer's  make-up, 
otherwise  he  would  be  less  indifferent  to 
his  own  welfare.  Of  course,  he  fierures 
out  that  he  can  best  improve  his  business 
by  staying  at  home  and  sticking  to  it. 
For  awhile  he  may  succeed  on  that  plan. 
But,  union  is  strength  in  photography, 
as  in  every  other  profession.  Every 
man  can  improve  his  methods  by^seeing 
the  other  man's.  Every  photographer 
that  helps  the  other  fellow  is  improving 
and  elevating  the  profession  to  which 
they  both  belong. 

The  most  serious  problem  facing 
presidents  of  Associations  is  the  problem 
of  awaking  more  interest.  Good  pro- 
grammes are  arranged  and  much  work 
is  done,  but  the  cost  per  head  in  time  and 
money  is  altogether  out  of  proportion  to 
the  results  obtained. 

Association  officers  are  usually  hard 
workers,  and  are  invariably  overworked. 
What  is  needed  most  is  more  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  members 
of  Associations.  They  should  be  in- 
duced to  do  their  share  in  the  work. 
They  could,  at  least,  induce  their  fellow 
photographers  to  join  the  Association. 
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BY  SIDNEY  ALLAN 


It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say 
that  the  exhibition  of  the  Photo  Seces- 
sion at  the  Albright  Art  Gallery  in  Buf- 
falo was  the  most  complete  and  com- 
prehensive one  ever  held  in  this  country. 
I  believe  that  was  imderstood  from  the 
very  start.  When  it  comes  to  a  display 
of  pictorialism  and  the  true  artistic 
qualities  of  prints,  it  is  Alfred  Stieglitz 
who  can  absolutely  be  relied  upon. 
Exhibitions  arranged  or  supervised  by 
him  are  always  artistic  and  instructive. 


spacing  of  the  prints  was  a  balancing  of 
oblong  rectangulars.  It  was  the  space 
between  the  pictures  that  produced  the 
effect.  The  harmonious  result,  further- 
more, was  due  to  a  consideration  of 
''color."  Each  print  has  a  certain  de- 
gree of  tonality,  a  certain  tint,  which  fur- 
nishes the  ke)mote  of  the  tonal  compo- 
sition; and  each  exhibitor's  work  was 
placed  in  such  a  way  that  the  light 
and  dark  tonalities  balanced  each  other. 
Max  Weber,  a  New  York  artist,  who 
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The  hanging  alone  in  this  exhibition 
was  well  worth  a  trip  to  Buffalo.  The 
entire  art  gallery  was  put  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Photo  Secession,  which  was 
an  unusual  privilege  (to  my  knowledge 
it  has  never  occurred  before).  The 
rooms  are  large  and  of  fine  proportions. 
The  walls  were  specially  decorated  for 
this  exhibition.  The  majorty  of  prints 
were  moimted  on  large,  light  mats, 
against  a  dull  green  background  of 
taffeta,  masked  with  cheesecloth.  The 
upper  two-thirds  part  of  the  walls  were 
bluish  gray  and  a  black  or  gray  moulding 
divided  the  two  colors.  The  exhibits 
were  arranged  in  different  groups  and 
were  all  himg  in  single  rows;  only  in  few 
instances  there  were  two  rows.    The 
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represents  the  most  modem  phase  in 
the  evolution  of  painting,  and  who  has 
an  exceptional  faculty  for  interior  archi- 
tecture, was  largely  responsible  for  the 
beautiful  hanging  and  grouping  of  the 
pictures.  To  hang  a  wall  with  thirty- 
seven  red  prints  on  ordinary  white 
mounts  (as  was  the  case  with  David 
Octavius  Hill's  calatypes),  and  to  do  it 
in  such  a  way  that  it  looked  beautiful, 
was  a  difficult  task  indeed. 

It  was  done  as  shown  in  diagram 
(specially  drawn  for  Wilson's  Maga- 
zine by  the  artist),  and  solved  the  prob- 
lem in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  And 
the  way  in  which  he  arranged  Clarence 
H.  White's  work,  some  thirty  prints,  all 
by  themselves  in  one  room,  was  perfec- 
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tion  itself.  Very  dark  and  light  prints 
were  placed  in  such  a  manner  that  pot 
only  did  they  not  interfere  with  each 
other,  but  that  they  supplemented  each 
other  and  produced  a  most  pleasing 
effect  to  the  eye.  That  is  the  way  a 
reception  should  look,  I  thought — 
simple,  elegant,  without  a  single  false 
note!  Photographers  should  have  come 
from  far  and  near  to  study  this  room. 
It  was  an  object-lesson  and  the  chance 
of  a  lifetime. 

There  were  about  600  prints  on  exhi- 
bition, of  which  220  were  by  foreign 
pictorialists  and  100  by  contributors  to 
the  Open  Section.  That  made  280  for 
the  American  Secessionists — ^not  so  much 
after  all. 

Portraiture  was  rather  sparingly  rep- 
resented— ^I  mean  straightforward  por- 
traiture as  most  of  the  professionals 
understand  the  term.  It  was  largely 
OEL  a  decorative  order.  The  picturesque 
elements  were  emphasized,  and  many  of 
the  so-called  portraits  were  either  figure 
studies,  decorative  arrangements,  or  ex- 
periments in  lighting  or  space  arrange- 
ment. 

Of  course,  there  was  the  work  of  Hill, 
who  championed  pictoriahsm  as  early 
as  the  forties  of  last  century.  His 
prints  were  extremely  interesting;  they 
depicted  personalities  in  a  simple,  real- 
istic manner  and  yet  were  not  deficient 
in  pictorial  charm.  It  is  difl&cult  to  say 
how  much  the  latter  is  due  to  the  quaint 
costimies  of  that  period.  And  the 
process  itself  (like  the  daguerreotype) 
had  a  flattening  tendency;  it  accentu- 
ated lines  and  simplified  planes.  These 
portraits  are  really  as  good  as  any  that 
are  made  today.  Hill  knew  how  to 
pose  people  and  to  bring  out  their  most 
salient  characteristics.  Some  of  the 
faces  and  attitudes  still  fascinate  us, 
although  the  people  he  photographed 
are  long  dead. 

A  very  interesting  group  was  sent  by 
George  H.  Seeley,  of  Stockbridge,  Mass. 


— ^large  gum  prints,  depicting  studio 
effects  of  draped  female  figures,  about 
one-third  life  size.  They  were  of  in- 
terest to  the  professional  for  one  particu- 
lar quality — ^they  had  carrying  power. 
You  could  go  twenty  or  thirty  feet  away 
from  them,  and  they  still  produced  a 
pleasant  sensation  of  shapes.  Seeley  is 
a  master  of  contrast  and  space  arrange- 
ment, and  he  emphasizes  these  qualities 
by  a  peculiar  breadth  of  treatment.  Not 
the  same  can  be  said  of  Steichen's  work. 
He  also  showed  large  exhibition  prints 
of  his  well-known  portraits  of  Bernard 
Shaw,  Rodin,  Pierpont  Morgan,  Taft, 
Roosevelt,  Lenbach,  Strauss,  Maeter- 
linck, etc.  His  portraits  at  a  distance 
lacked  definition.  They  looked  merely 
like  a  dark  surface  with  a  few  white 
spots  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
went  close  up  to  the  picture,  they  steadily 
increased  in  interest.  These  two  ex- 
hibits should  have  taught  every  pho- 
tographer that  large  portraits  are  pos- 
sible only  when  special  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  division  of  black  and  white 
masses.  A  print  may  be  very  beautiful 
and  yet  stand  no  enlargement.  Steichen's 
prints  are  much  more  satisfactory  in 
ordinary  portfolio  size. 

As  interpretations  of  character, 
Steichen's  portraits  are  masterly.  There 
is  a  peculiar  mentaUty  behind  his  work. 
One  may  not  always  agree  with  his  con- 
ception of  a  person's  character  (for  in- 
stance, of  his  Bernard  Shaw  or  Len- 
bach), but  one  cannot  deny  that  he  has 
a  distinct  conception  (which  is  rare  in 
photographic  portraiture),  and  he  knows 
how  to  represent  it  in  an  effective,  if  not 
always  highly  artistic,  manner. 

His  recent  portrait  of  Lady  Hamilton 
is  particularly  interesting.  The  full- 
length  figure  is  placed  directly  in  the 
centre  and  occupies  only  one-half  of  the 
upright  length  of  the  picture.  Her  dark 
form  is  posed  against  the  wall  of  some 
large  room.  The  upper  half  of  the  pict- 
ure, a  tapestry  effect,  is  kept  dark,  while 
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there  is  a  brilliant  light  effect  on  both 
sides  of  the  figure.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  convey  the  composition  of  a  pictxire 
by  words,  and  although  I  would  like  to 
talk  about  Paul  B.  Haviland's  eccentric 
compositions,  Alice  Boughton's  "Gorki/* 
Baron  de  Meyer's  powerful  portraiture 
of  women,  and  several  exquisite  prints 
by  Clarence  H.  White,  I  must  refrain 
from  the  pleasure.  I  will  devote  the 
rest  of  the  article  to  the  general  trend 
of  the  work.  As  I  have  said  at  the 
start,  they  accentuate  the  pictorial  side 
too  much.  Not  that  a  picture  could  be 
too  pictorial,  but  the  picturesque  features 
should  be  balanced  by  character  inter- 
pretation, which  is  the  main  object  of 
taking  a  portrait. 

Steichen  is  an  excellent  character  inter- 
preter. The  crouching  attitude  and  the 
sly  smile  of  his  Bernard  Shaw  suggests 
the  star  jester  of  English  literature. 
Cobum's  portrait  of  Shaw,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  sober  characterization.  It  is 
good  in  quality,  but  not  much  more  than 
a  likeness.  Now,  what  do  people  like 
best?  I  am  almost  certain  that  nine 
out  of  ten  would  prefer  Steichen's  ver- 
sion. But  he  individualizes  too  much; 
it  is  really  no  longer  a  faithful  rendering 
of  facts,  but  what  Steichen  thinks  of  the 
man.  This  is  a  dangerous  ground  to 
work  upon,  and  I  think  comparatively 
few  will  succeed  in  this  style  of  por- 
traiture. Besides,  it  can  only  be  ap- 
plied to  celebrities  or  particularly  inter- 
esting types.  The  sitters  for  Steichen's 
portraits  were  all  persons  of  prominence. 

But  to  return  to  the  pictorial  qualities. 
Even  he  is  at  times  too  much  interested 
in  some  light  experiment  or  some  prob- 
lem of  composition.  As  soon  as  this 
happens  the  sitter  naturally  suffers.  I 
found  that  this  was  the  case  of  many  of 
the  portraits.  They  were  beautiful  to 
look  at,  but  were  impossible  to  profes- 
sional portraiture.  Impressionistic  ar- 
rangements, as  I  noticed  in  some  portrait 
groups  of  Frank  Reed,  for  instance,  are 


no  longer  portraiture.  They  treat  the 
subject  as  a  figure  painter  might  do, 
with  the  difference  that  the  figure 
painter  would  not  call  his  group  a 
portrait  or  try  to  pass  it  for  a  portrait 
imder  the  disguise  of  some  title. 

The  photographer,  however,  could 
have  learnt  much  from  the  various 
methods  of  lighting.  The  pictorialists 
continually  strive  for  nice  effects.  Baron 
de  Meyer  and  Clarence  H.  White  in 
particular  show  a  marked  preference  for 
the  technical  problems  of  light.  But  I 
personally  prefer  the  simple  tonalities, 
without  much  contrast,  as  we  see  them 
in  Craig  Annan's  portraiture.  His  por- 
traits are  exceedingly  simple,  clear  in 
definition,  elegant  in  finish,  and  delight- 
ful in  their  tonal  qualities.  His  portraits 
of  an  old  lady  and  of  a  woman  with  two 
buckles,  one  on  her  hat  and  the  other  on 
her  belt,  were  the  best  in  the  exhibition. 
They  are  true  photographs.  They  do 
not  imitate  painting  in  composition  nor 
in  treatment.  Craig  Annan  handles  his 
subjects  in  a  simple,  dignified  manner; 
he  preserves  the  likeness  and  yet  suc- 
ceeds in  making  his  prints  look  artistic 

There  were  many  things  to  learn  from 
the  exhibition,  but  this  is  about  all  I  can 
convey  without  analyzing  each  print  in 
detail,  and  that  is  not  possible,  as  it  can 
only  be  done  with  accompanying  illus- 
trations. 

Hill's  and  Craig  Annan's  portraits  ap- 
pealed most  to  me.  Of  course,  every 
student  of  portraiture  has,  no  doubt,  his 
preferences,  and  is  particularly  inter- 
ested in  one  phase  or  another.  But 
what  we  want  in  professional  portraiture 
is  not  so  much  picturesque  and  decora- 
tive excellence  as  faithful  characteriza- 
tion plus  technical  elegance  and  good 
composition. 


Very  large  aperture  lenses  are  more 
apt  to  fog  plates  by  interior  camera 
reflections  than  those  with  smaller 
apertures. 
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Official  Petition- 


The  Photographers*  Association  of  America 

IN  EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Milwaukee,  Wis., 

July  15,  1910 

To  the  Honorable  Mayor  and  'Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  Com' 
mon  Council  of  the  City  of 

(greeting: 

The  Professional  Photographers  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  in  convention  assembled,  hereby  petition  your  Honorable 
body,  to  pass  an  ordinance  placing  a  license  upon  all  itinerant, 
transient  and  non-taxpaying  photographers  and  picture  agents; 
thus  creating  a  revenue  for  your  city,  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
tecting your  home  photographers,  who  are  tax  payers,  from  ruinous 
and  demoralizing  competition. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

OF  AMERICA 


EXECUTIVE  BOARD 


To  the  Honorable  Mayor 
and  Common  Council 

of  the  City  of. _.... ^ 

Gentlemen: 

The  above  meets  with  our  hearty  approval,  and  it  is  our 
earnest  desire  that  an  ordinance  governing  same  be  passed. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  OF 
THE  CITY  OF    
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THE  "LICENSE"  PETITION  OF  THE  P.  A.  OF  A. 


At  the  National  Convention  of  the 
Photographers*  Association  of  America 
at  Milwaukee  the  question  of  licensing 
itinerant  photographers  was  taken  up 
by  the  congress,  and  Mr.  G.  G.  HoUo- 
way,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  submitted 
the  petition  printed  in  this  issue,  which 
was  finally  adopted  as  the  official  form  by 
a  vote  of  the  members  of  the  Association. 

Copies  of  the  petition  can  be  obtained 
from  L.  A.  Dozer,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  the 
treasurer  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.,  only  by  a 
member  of  a  State  Association  which  is 
affiliated  with  the  National,  or  by  a 
member  of  the  National  itself.  The 
member  obtaining  the  petition  should 
then  get  as  many  local  photographers 
as  possible  to  sign  the  petition,  which, 
when  fully  signed,  should  then  be  handed 
to  the  local  mayor.  Attention  should 
be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  petition 
bears  the  official  sanction  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  and  is  signed  by  its 
officers. 


It  is  the  hope  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion that  this  official  petition  will  find 
immediate  use.  There  is  plenty  of 
precedent  for  such  local  ordinances 
placing  a  license  on  itinerant  photog- 
raphers and  picture  agents,  and  if  pho- 
tographers will  make  use  of  this  form  of 
petition,  taking  care  that  it  is  signed  by 
a  majority  of  the  local  photographers, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  severe 
check  will  be  placed  on  the  incursions  of 
the  kidnapper,  which  will,  of  course,  be 
to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  r^ular 
professional. 

Remember,  applications  for  copies  of 
this  petition,  ready  for  use,  can  be  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  Dozer,  but  only  by 
members  in  good  standing  of  the  P.  A. 
of  A.,  or  of  affiliated  societies.  If  you 
do  not  know  whether  your  society  is 
affiliated,  write  to  your  State  secretary. 
If  you  are  not  a  member,  bring  this  to 
the  attention  of  some  man  who  is. 
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The  progress  of  artistic  photography 
in  Australia  is  a  hard  matter  to  gauge, 
and  for  quite  a  variety  of  reasons  is 
most  liable  to  be  underestimated  and 
maligned  by  faint  praise.  Our  camera 
workers  are  not  yet  craft-conscious,  and 
are  therefore  not  given  to  linking  them- 
selves together  in  societies  and  clubs  as 
in  the  older  and  more  fraternal  world. 
This  continent  is  a  lonely  land  pioneered 
by  lonely  people  who  lead  isolated  lives, 
and  in  whose  children  the  spirit  of  going 
alone  is  still  strong.  Our  great  cities  are 
few  and  far  apart,  and  the  sundering 
miles  prevent  that  friendly  intercourse 
that  leads  to  numerous  exhibitions.  In 
fact,  with  us,  exhibitions  are  occasional 
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occurrences  instead  of  regular  functions. 
Then,  again,  we  have  practically  no 
magazine  literature  to  show  our  pictorial 
work,  and  what  illustrated  papers  we 
have  give  practically  no  encouragement 
to  the  pictorial  side  of  the  craft.  Lucky 
snapshots  of  street  incidents,  prize- 
fights, and  studies  of  the  prize  pumpkins 
at  the  agricultural  shows  are  what  the 
editors  of  the  "illustrateds"  love,  and 
for  which  they  are  prepared  to  pay  as 
high  as  a  whole  guinea.  But  pictorial 
studies,  worked  out  with  care  and  taste  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  composi- 
tion, they  will  not  have  at  any  price;  or, 
if  they  do,  the  price  is  generally  five 
shillings,   and  then  the  acceptance   is 
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looked  upon  as  a  favor.  So,  naturally, 
when  one  is  asked  to  write  on  the  prog- 
ress of  pictorial  photography  in  Aus- 
tralia, he  is  inclined  to  reply:  "  Dunno!" 

For,  however  artistic  our  pictorial 
workers  may  be,  they  have  almost  no 
channel  of  expression.  Two  of  the 
great  stockhouses  run  monthly  maga- 
zines devoted  to  photography,  and  these 
two  publications  are  practically  the  only 
local  chance  the  pictorial  worker  has  to 
appear  before  the  public.  And,  natu- 
rally, their  space  is  severely  limited. 
Still,  they  do  what  they  can. 

Naturally,  under  such  depressing  con- 
ditions the  Australian  pictorial  workers 
are  men  who  practise  the  craft  for  the 
love  of  the  artistic.  They  seek  neither 
reward  nor  fame,  but  are  content  to  go 
on  expressing  the  beauty  they  see  around 
them,  decorating  the  homes  of  them- 
selves and  their  friends.  So,  if  under 
these  circumstances,  I  cannot  give  a  very 
complete  rSsumi  of  picturial  progress  in 
Australia,  I  hope  to  be  forgiven. 

And  yet,  withal,  we  are  a  photographic 
people.  There  are  probably  more  cam- 
eras in  proportion  to  population  than 
anywhere  else  on  earth.  You  see  the 
instrument  everywhere.  In  the  cities, 
on  the  farms  and  great  estates  along 
the  costal  belt,  on  the  blistered,  mirage- 
haunted  plains  of  the  far  interior,  cam- 
eras are  an  everyday  sight.  The  man 
in  the  railway  car,  the  woman  in  the 
buggy  at  the  wayside  station,  and  the 
dour,  tanned  engineer  of  the  shambling 
camel  train,  all  have  cameras,  and  use 
them.  The  writer  once  drove  forty 
miles  over  the  district  where  it  is  pro- 
posed to  place  Australia's  national  cap- 
ital, and  half-way  met  a  man  on  horse- 
back who  was  riding  some  twenty-six 
miles  to  "take  a  nice  little  bit"  he  had 
seen  a  week  previously  when  fishing 
without  his  camera.  There  were  only 
three  people  within  an  area  of  about 
400  square  miles,  and  two  of  them  had 
cameras.    In  fact,  the  writer  had  two. 


Naturally,  among  such  an  army,  and 
one  possessed  with  such  enthusiasm, 
there  are  bound  to  be  many  pictorial 
workers.  But  they  are  a  retiring  people, 
and  very  often  the  first  intimation  we 
have  that  a  nearby  neighbor  is  a  worker 
is  gathered  from  a  magazine  or  illus- 
trated paper  which  contains  a  picture 
over  his  name.  This  is  the  result  of  the 
spirit  of  going  alone.  On  paper  there 
are  fifty-six  photographic  societies  in 
Australia.  But  a  very  large  proportion 
of  these  should  not  exist  even  on  paper. 
They  do,  though,  and  are  immortal  for 
the  same  reason  as  the  Greek  gods,  that, 
having  never  lived,  they  can  never  die. 
Others  of  them  do  not  pretend  to  any- 
thing more  than  the  provision  of  a  dark 
room  and  a  smoke  night  once  a  month 
or  so.  Very  few  of  them  have  any  real 
life  or  make  any  serious  attempt  to  foster 
photography,  pictorial  or  otherwise. 
Others  are  making  a  gallant  struggle  to 
do  something,  struggling  along  from  one 
financial  quagmire  to  another.  In  the 
capitals  of  each  State  of  the  Common- 
wealth, however,  there  are  flourishing 
societies,  although  even  in  the  great 
cities  the  workers  do  not  support  the 
societies  and  clubs  as  they  should.  The 
advantage  of  having  a  dark  room  in  the 
house  and  working  at  home  appeals  to 
so  many  and  makes  them  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  least  important  function  of 
a  photo  society  or  camera  club  is  to  pro- 
vide a  dark  room  and  enlarging  lantern. 
But  the  times  are  changing,  and  the  year 
that  has  just  passed  is  said  to  have  been 
marked  by  an  all-round  increase  in 
membership  throughout  the  continent. 
The  societies  are  now  doing  excellent 
work  in  the  way  of  training  the  yoimger 
members  in  the  possibilities  of  their 
craft,  and  the  result  is  good.  The  "  cam- 
era fiend"  who  used  to  load  up  over 
night  and  rise  early  on  the  holiday  morn- 
ing to  "have  a  shot  at  something,"  shoot 
everything  within  range,  and  then  hand 
the  plates  or  films  to  someone  else  to  be 
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developed,  and  finished  up  the  tragedy 
by  printing  fortj  -two  gaslight  prints  in  a 
single  night,  is  turning  to  nobler  things. 
He  is  realizing,  through  the  general 
spread  of  photographic  education,  that 
one  good  picture  in  a  fortnight  is  better 
to  look  at  on  the  wall  and  to  live  with 
than  forty-two  sudden  flashes  stowed 
away  in  a  drawer  unmounted  and  un- 
wanted. For  this  change  the  increase  in 
club  memberhip  is  largely  responsible. 
Club  members  have  the  advantage  of 
a  steady  stream  of  literature,  whereas 
the  isolated  worker — ^in  the  city,  at  any 
rate — gets  only  occasional  drops.  The 
spread  of  this  literature  is  bringing  the 
younger  members  in  view  of  the  good 
work  done  abroad  and  in  their  own  so- 
cieties. The  imagination  has  been  fired 
and  the  result  is  much  talk.  The  circle 
has  widened,  the  enthusiasm  grown,  and 
now  there  is  talk  of  a  great  National 
exhibition  at  Sydney  this  year — 3,  real 
all- Australian  exhibition — ^with  loan  col- 
lections from  England  and  America  and 
exhibits  from  all  Australasia.  If  it  ma- 
terializes— and  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not — ^it  will  mark  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  Australian  photography. 
Already  some  excellent  ''one-man  shows" 
have  been  held  in  both  Sydney  and  Mel- 
bourne by  the  societies  of  each  city,  in 
which  splended  work  has  been  shown. 

Our  craftsmen  work  under  many  natu- 
ral difl&culties  apart  from  those  already 
enumerated.  In  some  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent bromide  printing  is  an  impossi- 
bility, and  P.O.?.  next  to  impossible, 
owing  to  the  mineral  elements  in  the 
water.  In  one  portion  of  the  Riverina 
District  of  N.  S.  W.  all  bromides  after 
development  are  found  to  be  streaked 
with  Prussian  blue,  and  after  a  time,  in 
spite  of  fixing,  the  whole  print  turns  a 
dirty  faded  yellow,  with  the  blue  bars 
holding  out  defiantly  to  the  end.  The 
distracted  camerists  have  boiled  the 
water,  filtered  it,  and  done  everything 
short  of  distil  it,  but  that  blue  is  invin- 


cible. In  some  parts  of  Queensland 
gelatine  papers  are  just  impossible,  and 
the  worker  there  has  to  stick  to  collodion 
papers.  In  other  parts,  water  is  too 
scarce  and  costly  to  permit  of  developing 
and  printing  being  carried  out.  But, 
all  the  same,  the  people  take  photog- 
graphs,  and  store  up  the  films  and  plates 
till  they  can  indulge  in  a  holiday.  Then 
they  hie  them  to  some  elysian  spot  where 
a  man  can  have  a  bath  night  and  morn- 
ing, yet  keep  out  of  the  bankruptcy 
court,  and  have  a  glorious  fortnight  de- 
veloping and  printing,  then  back  to  the 
wilderness. 

Coming  down  to  consideration  of  the 
actual  work  done  as  far  as  it  can  be 
discovered  under  the  difl5cult  circum- 
stances, pictorial  work  is  distinctly  on 
the  increase.  And  the  home  of  it  seems 
to  be  the  small  coimtry  town.  There 
time  hangs  heavily,  and  the  camera 
worker  turns  to  his  craft  to  kill  it.  It  is 
astonishing  what  a  number  of  people  in 
Australia  are  turning  out  beautiful  pic- 
tures, which  might  pass  for  engra\ing5 
by  real  masters,  with  the  plain  salted 
paper.  Carbon  is  growing  steadily  in 
popularity,  and  will  do  so  faster  yet, 
as  it  is  not  subject  to  the  vagaries  of 
our  inland  water  as  are  the  bromide 
and  print-out  papers.  Gum  bichromate 
threatened  for  a  time  to  have  some  vogue 
in  the  cities,  but  the  arrival  of  the  <h1 
process  would  appear  to  have  kiUed  it. 
Platinotype  is  but  rarely  used;  but  the 
self-toning  papers  are  doing  splendidly, 
and  some  very  charming  work  is  being 
done  with  that  much-despised  medium. 

The  conditions  of  Australia  are  apt  to 
hamper  the  pictorial  worker  consider- 
ably. It  is  a  dry  land  and  dusty — ^and 
dust  is  perdition  to  photographers.  For 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  our  skies  are 
bald  and  hard  as  metal,  devoid  of  clouds 
or  obscured  by  a  haze  of  smoke  or  drift- 
ing dust  through  which  the  sun  shines 
with  a  red  or  yellow  glare.  The  result 
is  that  straight  prints  are  bald  and  hard. 
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and,  with  the  exception  of  working  in 
clouds,  combination  printing  would  ap- 
pear to  be  a  little-practised  art  in  Aus- 
tralia. But  perseverance  conquers  every- 
thing, and  the  men  who  are  doing  good 
pictorial  work  have  managed  to  escape 
the  terrors  of  the  brazen  sky,  turned  the 
drifting  dust  to  use,  and  made  it  give 
their  studies  a  wildness  of  atmosphere 
that  enhances  the  value  of  their  work. 
But  if  ever  there  is  a  distinctive  Aus- 
tralian School  of  Photography,  it  will 
probably  be  expressed  best  in  its  night 
pictures.  For  when  the  rain  has  swept 
the  continent,  and  the  dust  is  held  down 
by  the  luxuriant  burst  of  verdure,  out- 
back the  nights  are  very  lovely.  The 
landscape,  always  park-like  where  there 
are  trees,  becomes  elysian  in  its  beauty. 
In  the  clarified  atmosphere  the  moonlight 
is  intense  enough  to  give  with  twenty 
minutes  of  exposure  pictures  full  of  deU- 
cate,  suggested  detail  with  all  the  charm 
of  the  night  atmosphere  added.  And 
our  workers  are  beginning  to  find  it  out. 

But  that  is  of  the  future.  The  best  of 
the  pictorial  work  that  has  come  under 
the  writer's  notice  belongs  to  the  genre 
class.  Studies  of  children  seem  to  be  a 
favorite  expression,  and  the  number 
coming  forward  is  very  large.  Ours  is 
a  poetical  population,  and  probably  pro- 
duces more  verse  per  head  than  any 
other  country.  And  camera  people  in- 
fected with  it  seem  to  be  very  numerous, 
for  quite  a  number  of  the  pictures  before 
us  have  been  designed  and  composed 
especially  to  illustrate  the  favorite  lines 
of  the  craftsman.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  Australian  artistic  efifort,  and 
remains  its  chief  stay  among  the  men 
who  are  doing  most  of  the  pictorial  work 
— that  is,  the  dwellers  in  the  small 
country  towns. 

Hitherto  we  have  dwelt  upon  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  camera  workers  in 
AustraUa.  But  there  are  compensa- 
tions. For  instance,  our  wonderful 
variety  of  eucalyptus  trees  all  lend  them- 


selves to  picture-making.  Nothing  ap- 
pears so  soft  and  feathery  as  a  line  of  eu- 
calyptus along  the  skyline,  and  our 
cypress  pines  compose  beutifully.  Our 
gnarled  mulgas  are  picturesquely  hor- 
rible, and  the  palms  lend  themselves  to 
very  artistic  treatment  in  night  pictures. 
The  result  is  that  the  smallest  patch  of 
"scrub'*  has  almost  infinite  possibilities 
about  it,  and  the  most  unpromising  land- 
scapes are  laden  with  potential  pictures. 
The  imdiscovered  country  of  the  land- 
scape artist  is  the  coast  of  North  Queens- 
land, where,  among  the  interminable 
islands  of  the  Inside  Passage,  the  loveli- 
ness of  tropic  Australia  waits  the  coming 
of  the  autochromist.  So  it  can  be  safely 
said  that  we  have  started  definitely  on 
the  up  grade,  and  that  we  have  a  wealth 
of  natural  material  that  far  outweighs 
our  manifold  disadvantages.  How  long 
it  will  be  before  we  commence  to  develop 
a  distinctly  Australian  type  of  photog- 
raphy is  impossible  to  guess.  The  indi- 
cations are  that  we  are  about  to  enter 
upon  a  broader  and  fuller  life  in  which 
the  isolation  of  the  past  will  be  obliter- 
ated, and  the  healthy  rivalry  of  the 
societies,  which  are  increasing  in  numbers 
and  influence,  will  have  a  stimulating 
efifect  by  giving  our  artists  opportunities 
to  see  the  work  of  their  contemporaries. 
— From  Photo  grains  of  the  Year  19  lo. 


A  lens  can  be  fitted  into  a  larger 
flange  than  its  own  by  wrapping  a 
piece  of  soft  paper  or  tape  around  the 
lens-thread. 

All  lenses  working  at  the  same 
aperture  are  equally  rapid. 

The  shorter  the  focal  length  of  a 
lens,  the  greater  the  depth  of  definition 
or  focus. 

Dust,  grease,  or  other  dirt  on  the 
lens  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  fogged  or 
fuzzy  negatives. 

A  lens  working  at  //6  narrows  down 
the  limits  within  which  sharp  pictures 
are  obtainable. 
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[We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  George  G. 
Rockwood,  the  veteran  American  pho- 
tographer, who  has  photographed  more 
great  Americans  than  any  photographer 
living,  for  a  report  of  the  following  ad- 
dress, delivered  by  William  M.  Chase. 
In  his  letter  to  us  Mr.  Rockwood  re- 
marks: "It  was  only  yesterday  that  I 
was  examining  a  photograph  of  Henry 
B.  Hyde — the  stalwart,  masculine,  force- 
ful American — made  in  Paris!  He  was 
emasculated,  and  looked  like  a  sissy 
Boulevardier!"— Ed.  W.  P.  M.] 

William  M.  Chase  talked  to  members 
of  the  MacDowell  Club  and  some  of 
their  friends  at  the  clubrooms  in  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  Building 
yesterday  afternoon  on  "Portrait  Paint- 
ing, Ancient  and  Modem."  Without 
setting  out  to  do  so,  he  made  the  strong- 
est plea  for  the  patronage  of  American 
portrait  painters  by  Americans  if  Ameri- 
cans wish  the  best  results  in  portraiture 
that  has  been  had  here  in  a  long  time. 

He  expressed  himself,  after  his  life- 
time of  study,  as  firmly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  best  results  in  portraiture  were 
only  obtained  by  artists  painting  their 
own  people.  It  had  been  so  in  the  past; 
it  was  so  today,  he  said. 

None  knew,  Mr.  Chase  said,  where  or 
by  whom  the  first  portrait  was  painted; 
but  it  had  dawned  upon  people  quite 
early  that  it  would  be  well  to  try  to  make 
likenesses  of  those  about  them.  He 
spoke  of  the  early  efforts  in  tempora 
colors  with  no  construction,  but  very  in- 
teresting none  the  less. 

"Nor  do  I  think,"  said  he,  "that  it 
was  vanity  which  led  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  popularity  of  portraits.  People 
realized  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  preserved  the  likenesses  of  those 
they  loved  and  respected.  The  English 
were  especially  wise  and  fortunate  in  this 
respect.    There  is  hardly  a  house  of  con- 
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sequence  which  has  not  its  family  por- 
traits. And  they  were  painted  mainly 
by  their  own  artists. 

"And  what  style  the  English  put  into 
their  portraits!  I  do  not  mean  fashions^ 
my  friends.  A  painter  cmce  asked  Sar- 
gent what  he  regarded  as  the  first  or 
greatest  requisite  in  portrait  painting. 
He  answered,  style.  Look  at  the  por- 
traits by  the  English  artists,  look  at  those 
by  Velasquez  and  by  Van  Dyck,  look  at 
Sargent's,  and  you  wiU  see  with  what 
style  they  are  endued.  Another  thing: 
I  believe  that  great  artists  have  always 
been  at  their  best  and  greatest  when 
painting  portraits,  and  I  make  no  excep- 
ticm  even  of  Tintoretto  or  Raphael  or 
Rubens. 

"  It  has  come  upon  me  through  much 
study,  and  I  want  to  bring  this  clearly 
before  you,  that  if  people  want  the  best 
portraits,  they  must  be  painted  by  an 
artist  of  their  own  number,  their  own 
people.  It  was  so  in  the  past;  it  is  so 
today.  A  portrait  must  have  character, 
and  only  the  painter  painting  his  own 
people,  whom  he  understands,  can  give 
the  best  results.  It  has  always  been  so. 
The  Dutch  painted  the  Dutch,  the  Eng- 
lish the  English,  the  Spanish  the 
Spanish. 

"There  is  scarcely  an  exception.  Sar- 
gent is  about  the  only  one  in  my  mind. 
It  was  fortunate  for  him  that  at  the  right 
season  in  his  studies  he  went  to  France 
and  worked  under  Carolus  Duran,  and 
more  fortunate  that  he  went  to  London. 
I  believe,  not  less  than  that  he  studied 
Velasquez.  He  is  the  greatest  living 
portrait  painter,  and  when  I  look  at  his 
canvases  I  see  not  only  Spanish  and 
Enghsh,  but  American  character  in  his 
wonderful  work.  Van  Dyck  was  an- 
other exception  in  some  degree. 

"  I  make  quite  sure  that  in  this  I  am 
absolutely  right.    And  I  am  going  to  say 
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one  thing  more  along  this  line — ^I  know 
it  is  dangerous,  but  I  know  that  it  is 
right  and  ought  to  be  said — ^it  is  this :  I 
should  not  like  to  commission  one  whose 
life  is  on  the  boulevards  to  paint  a  por- 
trait of  an  American  wife,  sister,  or 
whom  you  will.  I  am  not  saying  any- 
thing of  their  ability  at  painting  those 
whom  they  know,  their  own  people;  I 
do  say  that  the  best  American  portraits 
must  be  painted  by  American  artists. 

"  How  well  those  older  men  knew  how 
to  make  a  picture  when  they  were  paint- 


ing a  portrait.  Do  you  realize  how 
many  of  those  portraits  we  are  buying 
over  here?  .  We  like  them  as  pictures, 
and  properly  enough.  I  feel  sure  that 
those  persons  who  have  looked  intelli- 
gently at  two  notable  exhibitions  of  por- 
traits by  older  masters  lately  held  in  this 
city  have  not  cared  particularly  to  know 
who  were  the  sitters.  The  portraits 
speak  for  themselves  as  pictures,  mas- 
terly paintings  done  by  artists  who 
painted  their  own  people,  whom  they 
knew." 
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Some  Improved  Methods  for  the  Production  of  Pictures  in  the 

Oil-pigment  Process. 


Mr.  W.  L.  G.  Bennett  contributes  to 
The  Amateur  Photographer  a  new  and 
very  simple  method  of  producing  oil 
pigment  pictiu^s — a  process  as  yet  very 
little  known  to  professionals.  We  re- 
print the  article  for  the  benefit  of  any 
of  our  readers  who  would  like  to  try  it. 

The  enormous  popularity  of  the  bro- 
moil  process  for  the  production  of  pic- 
torial efifects  with  a  photographic  base, 
has  caused  the  original  oil-process  to  be 
somewhat  overlooked  by  many  workers. 
The  only  drawback  to  the  process  is  that 
when  a  large  picture  is  required  a  large 
negative  must  be  made,  but  the  result  is 
always  worth  the  extra  trouble. 

In  any  case,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
both  beginners  and  adepts  would  wel- 
come any  system  which  would  shorten 
the  various  operations,  leaving  more 
time  for  the  final  details  of  personal 
control,  which  is  the  essence  of  the 
process. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  enumerate  the  conditions 
requisite  for  the  production  of  a  good 
oil-print. 


1.  The  gelatine  film  must  be  evenly 
sensitized  with  bichromate  of  potash, 
which  must  permeate  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  film,  and  just  reach  the  paper 
behind  it.  If  only  on  the  surface,  the 
film  will  not  imfrequently  blister  in  sub- 
sequent operations.  Although  it  will 
do  no  harm,  it  is  not  necessaiy  for  the 
paper  to  be  saturated  with  the  bichrom- 
ate, as  is  the  case  when  it  is  sensitized  by 
total  inunersion. 

2.  The  exposure  must  be  fairly  cor- 
rect, but  may  easily  be  judged  by  ccm- 
tinuing  to  print  until  the  high  light 
details  are  just  visible. 

3.  The  print  must  be  soaked  in  water 
until  it  has  absorbed  the  full  amoimt 
that  it  is  capable  of.  With  thin  papers 
(proceeding  in  the  usual  way)  this  may 
be  done  sufiiciently  to  yield  a  good  print 
in  about  one  hour,  but  in  sdl  cases  a 
great  improvement  will  be  effected  by 
prolonging  the  soaking  to  anything  up 
to  twelve  hours,  or  even  more. 

4.  The  print  should  be  pigmented 
while  the  gelatine  is  in  the  above- 
mentioned     conditicm;     any     loss     of 
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moisture,  which  takes  place  rapidly  in 
a  dry  room,  resulting  in  the  pigment 
sticking  where  not  required.  It  is 
therefore  most  important  to  complete 
the  pigmenting  as  expeditiously  as 
possible. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  show 
how  all  tiiese  operations  may  be  per- 
formed in  a  much  shorter  time  than  by 
any  method  of  working  previously 
described. 

I  will  begin  by  describing  a  method 
by  which  it  is  easy  to  evenly  sensitize 
the  paper  to  the  needed  depth.  The 
first  requisite  is  a  saturated  solution  of 
potassivun  bichromate,  i.  e.,  one  in  which 
some  crystals  always  remain  xmdis- 
solved  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  This 
will  be  of  sufficiently  constant  strength 
for  our  purpose,  except  in  very  cold 
weather,  when  the  bottle  should  be^ 
slightly  warmed  and  well  shaken  before 
pouring  out  any  of  the  solution. 

Of  this  solution,  just  before  using, 
take  two  parts,  and  to  it  add  one  part 
wood  alcohol,  and  stir  well  together. 
The  mixture  will  be  cloudy,  due  to  part 
of  the  salt  crystallizing  out. 

As  for  the  paper  to  be  used,  that  must 
be  left  to  the  choice  of  the  reader,  as  I 
have  no  wish  to  advertise  any  maker's 
goods  at  the  expense  of  the  others. 
Any  of  the  enormous  variety  of  papers 
prepared  with  a  coating  of  hard  gelatine 
for  double  transfer  in  carbon  printing 
will  give  equally  good  results. 

Some  single  transfer  papers  will  do, 
but  the  film  is  rather  too  leathery  for  the 
purpose,  and  though  it  may  be  softened 
into  the  right  condition  by  longer  im- 
mersion in  the  clearing  bath,  afterward 
to  be  described,  it  will  very  likely  blister, 
and  leave  the  paper  in  patches. 

Lay  a  sheet  of  any  of  these  papers  film 
upward  on  a  sheet  of  newspaper,  take  a 
large  cliunp  of  absorbent  cotton,  about 
as  big  as  a  walnut  for  whole-plate  size, 
and  for  other  sizes  in  proportion,  and 
so  hold  it  in  the  right  hand  as  to  present 


a  smooth  rounded  surface,  without  pro- 
jecting bits  that  are  likely  to  be  separated 
from  the  rest. 

Dip  the  cotton  in  the  bichromate  and 
alcohol  mixture,  and  rub  it  quickty 
backward  and  forward  over  the  whole 
of  the  paper,  first  in  one  direction  and 
then  crosswa>  s,  until  the  paper  presents 
an  even  yellow  appearance  of  about  the 
depth  of  a  very  ripe  lemon.  This  is  best 
done  in  a  good  light,  so  as  to  see  whether 
or  not  the  coating  is  even,  but  directty 
it  is  completed  the  paper  should  be 
pinned  up  by  one  comer  to  dry  in  a 
dark-room  or  cupboard. 

If  the  air  is  dry  the  film  may  be  ready 
for  printing  in  about  ten  minutes.  Pass- 
ing the  finger  lightly  over  the  surface  is 
the  best  test,  as  the  slightest  moisture 
will  instantly  arrest  the  motion  of  the 
finger. 

Printing  should  be  continued  until  the 
details  in  the  lightest  parts  are  clearly 
visible.  No  details  can  be  got  to  pigment 
with  any  method  of  working,  which 
are  not  just  perceptible  in  the  bichro- 
mate image.  The  paper  is  nearly  twice 
as  rapid  as  P.  O.  P.,  and  about  one- 
third  more  rapid  than  platinotype  with 
ordinary  negatives.  It  also  seems  to 
be  more  sensitive  than  other  papers  to 
yellow  Ught,  so  that  with  pyro-stained 
negatives  its  proportionate  rapidity  is 
greater  still. 

We  must  now  make  up  a  solution 
which  will  allow  us  to  dispense  with  the 
long  soaking  mentioned  previous^. 

Water xo  ounces. 

SiUphuric  add }  ounce. 

Saturated  solution  of  common 

alum 4}  ounces. 

Mix  in  the  order  given.  I  think  that 
it  is  justifiable  to  repeat  the  old  warning 
against  the  disastrous  effects  of  splashing 
this  acid  on  to  the  face  or  eyes,  as,  al- 
though most  readers  will  be  aware  of  this^ 
the  matter  is  too  serious  to  be  left  to 
chance.  Those  handling  it  frequently  will 
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find  it  far  wiser  to  dilute  it,  when  first 
purchased,  to  one  part  in  four  of  water. 
No  great  harm  can  be  done  with  this 
mixture,  and  it  can  be  used  proportion- 
ately, that  is,  2j  ounces  of  the  mixture 
and  only  8  of  water,  in  the  above  formula. 

Some  of  the  solution  should  be  placed 
in  a  dish,  and  the  dry  print  immersed 
directly  into  it,  and  turned  over  once  or 
twice,  well  rocking  the  dish,  so  as  to  be 
siure  that  the  whole  side  of  each  of  the 
paper  is  wetted. 

With  an  average  print  the  action  will 
have  gone  far  enough  in  three  minutes, 
but  with  imderexposiu-e  less,  and  with 
overexposure  more,  time  should  be  given. 
After  removal  from  solution  about  one 
minute's  rinse  in  two  or  three  changes 
of  water  is  all  that  is  required,  and  the 
print  is  then  ready  for  pigmenting;  usu- 
ally less  than  five  minutes  after  leaving 
the  printing  frame. 

Pigmenting^ 

Of  course,  many  readers  will  have 
already  become  expert  in  using  the  oil 
brushes,  so  may  go  on  to  pigment  the 
print,  treated  as  described  above,  in 
their  own  way.  For  these,  I  have  no 
advice  to  offer,  as  they  will  very  likely 
have  acquired  a  slightly  different  way  of 
applying  the  pigment  to  other  workers, 
thus  giving  to  their  prints  an  individu- 
ality which  is  one  of  the  charms  of  the 
process. 

To  readers,  however,  who  are  only  just 
taking  up  oil-printing,  and  to  all  who 
wish  to  save  time  and  trouble,  I  strongly 
recommend  the  use  of  a  much  larger 
brush  than  those  usually  sold  for  the 
purpose. 

A  New  Brush. 

Some  time  ago,  just  as  an  experiment, 
I  purchased  a  circular  brush^  with  a 
diameter  of  about  five  inches,  on  a  con- 
venient handle  about  a  foot   long,  m- 


tended,  I  believe,  for  dusting  furniture 
and  picture  frames. 

It  only  cost  one  shilling,  but  with  it  I 
have  pigmented  an  8  by  lo  print  in  ten 
minutes,  with  such  perfect  evenness  and 
delicate  texture  that  it  is  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  good  bromide  print. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  describe  the 
brush  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  guide 
the  reader  when  purchasing  one.  The 
bristles  are  about  three  inches  long,  and 
are  just  so  stiff  as  to  feel  slightly  prickly, 
but  not  impleasantly  so,  if  the  brush  is 
dabbed  briskly  on  the  cheek.  I  can 
think  of  no  other  way  of  describing  the 
exact  stiffness  necessary,  but,  after  a 
little  experience  of  the  oil  process,  no 
great  difficulty  will  be  found  in  judging 
whether  a  brush  is  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose or  not. 

This  I  find  is  the  best  brush  with  which 
to  apply  the  pigment.  The  finer  work 
and  clearing  up,  etc.,  can  be  accom- 
plished in  the  usual  manner  with  the 
smaller  fitch  or  hog-hair  brushes. 


Pigments. 

As  for  pigments,  there  are  many  more 
or  less  suitable  varieties  to  choose  from. 
The  ordinary  kinds,  used  for  oil-paint- 
ing, are,  as  a  rule,  too  soft  for  oiu:  pur- 
pose, but  if  a  thin  layer  is  smeared  on  a 
sheet  of  glass,  and  allowed  to  dry  for 
some  time,  it  will  attain  the  required 
consistency. 

I  also  advise  beginnmg  experiments 
with  black,  which  seems  to  work  more 
easily  than  other  colors. 

A  thin  layer  of  the  pigment  is  rubbed 
over  a  sheet  of  clean  glass — ^the  back  of 
an  old  half-plate  negative  will  do  well — 
and  the  large  brush  dabbed  repeatedly 
on  it,  imtil  all  the  hairs  are  tipped  with 
the  paint.  Then  dab  it  once  or  twice 
on  a  sheet  of  newspaper,  so  as  to  dis- 
tribute the  pigment  more  easily,  and 
remove  any  too  large  particles  that  it 
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may  have  taken  up.  The  print  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  water,  laid  on  a  sheet 
of  glass,  zinc,  or  other  smooth  surface, 
and  dabbed  gently  with  a  damp  rag  or 
towel,  imtil  all  surface  moisture  has  been 
removed,  as  may  be  seen  by  looking  at 
the  paper  obliquely. 


Then  dab  lightly,  but  quickly,  all  over 
the  paper,  with  the  brush  of  pigment. 
It  will  adhere  everwhere  at  first,  but 
soon  begin  to  leave  the  light  parts^  and 
the  picture  will  appear.  Of  course,  the 
brush  will  need  to  be  frequently  re- 
plenished with  pigment  from  the  glass. 


REMBRANDT  LIGHTING. 


The  term  "Rembrandt"  lighting  was 
applied  by  someone  at  some  time  who 
had  a  very  incomplete  idea  of  the  special 
character  of  many  of  the  portraits  pro- 
duced by  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
world's  painters.  A  picture  may  have 
a  preponderance  of  shadow,  the  high- 
lights being  few  and  forcible,  or  it  may 
have  a  preponderance  of  lighter  tones 
with  darker  notes  of  emphasis.  The 
greater  number  of  Rembrandt's  pictures 
are  characterized  by  strong  shadows, 
and  small  areas  of  brightly  lit  portions 
of  the  subject.  The  photographer  when 
he  speaks  of  a  "Rembrandt"  lighting 
too  often  thinks  of  a  head  turned  side- 
face,  with  a  strong  light  thrown  on  the 
profile,  and  the  rest  of  the  face  and 
figure  almost  detail-less,  a  dark  solid 
mass.  This  is  precisely  what  a  "Rem- 
brandt ' '  portrait  should  not  be.  Dividing 
the  lightings  of  a  "Rembrandt"  char- 
acter into  three  sub-headings,  we  may 
consider  full  or  nearly  full-face  por- 
traits with  a  strong  illumination  from  the 
side,  side  or  nearly  side-face  portraits, 
with  the  face  looking  more  or  less  toward 
the  source  of  illumination,  and  quite 
side-face  portraits  in  which  the  whole 
of  the  face  is  in  shadow,  the  profile  being 
outlined  only,  this  style  of  lighting  being 
sometimes  called  "line  lighting." 

There  are  certain  defects  common  to 
all  these  styles  which  unfortunately  exist 
with  only  too  great  frequency.  The 
tendency  is  to  employ  much  too  strong  a 
light,  with,  as  a  natural  consequence,  too 


great  a  contrast  in  the  subject.  The  high 
lights  of  the  negative  are  thus  fully  ex- 
posed, and  are  very  dense  oa  develop- 
ment without  the  shadows  being  suffi- 
ciently exposed.  Or,  per  contra,  if  the 
shadows  are  exposed  the  highlights  are 
solarized  and  all  proper  modelling  is 
lost.  As  a  rule,  even  if  the  lighting  is 
sufficiently  soft  in  character,  the  negative 
is  very  much  overdeveloped,  and  has 
harsh  printing  contrasts.  Again,  the  face 
is  usually  turned  toward  a  strong  lights 
with  the  result  that  the  reflexes  in  the 
eyes  are  too  large,  and  need  scraping 
down  in  the  negative,  a  very  critical 
piece  of  work,  and  one  calculated  to  de- 
stroy proper  expressicm.  Further  than 
this,  the  strength  of  the  light  causes  the 
pupils  to  contract,  and  the  actual  ex- 
pression is  not  so  good  as  when  the  pupils 
are  larger  or  more  dilated. 

Let  us  see,  then,  how  these  defects 
may  be  avoided  and  how  the  desired 
effects  may  be  obtained  with  the  greatest 
economy  of  time.  Taking  the  full-face, 
or  nearly  the  full-face,  portrait  first,  we 
place  the  sitter  in  the  normal  position  in 
the  studio,  and  light  the  head  so  as  to 
secure  a  nicely-rounded  lighting  with 
soft  transparent  shadows,  keeping  the 
reflexes  equal  in  both  eyes.  Now  place 
over  the  head,  more  toward  the  shadow 
side,  an  opaque  head  screen,  watching 
carefully  the  result,  which  should  be  that 
of  increasing  the  area  of  the  shadows, 
and  so  conveying  the  effect  of  more  for- 
cible illumination  of  the  head  as  a  whole. 
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If  the  original  lighting  has  any  tendency 
to  flatness,  that  is,  if  there  was  too  much 
light  admitted  from  top  and  side  toward 
the  front  of  the  sitter,  the  blinds  here 
must  be  closed.  If  the  lighting  is  the 
normal  45  degrees  from  top  and  front, 
however,  the  opaque  head  screen  should 
do  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  way  of  in- 
creasing the  area  of  shadow.  Of  course, 
a  somewhat  dark  background  will  be 
used,  and  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  if 
the  background  is  gradated,  the  dark 
portion  coming  against  the  light  side  of 
the  head,  and  vice  versa,  the  result  is  to 
accentuate  the  effect  of  contrast,  to 
make  the  lights  more  forcible  and  the 
darks  more  rich,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  actual  contrast  is  not  increased,  but 
is  kept  within  the  compass  of  the  plate, 
and  the  shadow  detail  will  be  re- 
corded before  the  highlights  are  over- 
exposed. A  moment's  consideration 
will  show  the  worker  that  this  is  the 
principle  on  which  to  work,  for  in  the 
normal  full-face  lighting  we  have  the 
high  lights  strong  enough  and  the  shad- 
ows dark  enough.  All  that  is  needed 
for  the  production  of  the  Rembrandt 
effect  is  to  get  a  smaller  area  of  light 
and  a  larger  area  of  shadow,  and  this  is 
most  easily  effected  in  the  way  suggested. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  this  method  pre- 
supposes the  ability  to  light  a  head  well 
in  what  may  be  called  the  normal  way, 
and,  of  course,  also  assumes  that  the 
lighting  in  the  studio  is  properly  under 
control,  and  that  the  studio  is  not  flooded 
with  light  from  every  direction. 

Two  alternate  methods  may  be  given 
for  obtaining  this  same  effect,  in  each 
case  starting  with  the  normal  full-face 
lighting  as  the  basis.  The  one  method 
is  to  turn  the  head  a  little  further  from 
the  light,  that  is,  more  toward  the  three- 
quarter  face  position,  and  then  move  the 
camera  further  to  the  side,  so  as  to  ob- 
tain again  a  full-face  view  of  the  head. 
The  second  method  consists  in  bringing 
the   sitter  nearer  to  the  camera  until 


the  proper  effect  is  secured,  and  then,  of 
course,  drawing  the  camera  back  also, 
so  as  to  get  the  image  on  the  ground 
glass  of  the  proper  size.  An  objection  ta 
both  of  these  alternative  methods  is  that 
the  character  of  the  lighting  is  more  dis- 
tinctly side-lighting,  and  this  does  not 
give  so  good  a  modelling,  in  some  in- 
stances ccMiveying  a  swollen  appearance 
to  the  cheek  or  neck. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  second 
type,  the  head  photographed  side-face 
looking  toward  the  light.  Again,  the 
simplest  method  of  procedure  is  to  light 
a  full-face  portrait  in  the  normal  way, 
taking  care  that  the  reflex  shows  equally 
in  both  eyes,  but  only  just  in  the  eye  on 
the  shadow  side  of  the  head.  Now 
without  moving  the  sitter,  wheel  the 
camera  round  so  that  a  side  or  nearly 
side-face  view  of  the  head  is  obtained, 
and  it  will  be  foimd  that  the  effect  of 
light  and  shade  is  almost  if  not  quite 
satisfactory.  It  may  be  that  the  shadow 
will  prove  a  trifle  lacking  in  transparency, 
and  should  this  be  the  case  a  reflector 
of  gray  calico  may  be  placed  as  near  the 
camera  as  possible  so  as  to  avoid  any 
danger  of  cross  lighting.  If  this  re- 
flector be  a  frame  covered  with  canvas, 
papered  white,  the  device  originally 
adopted  by  Mr.  Henry  Van  der  Weyde 
may  be  used,  a  hole  being  cut  in  the  re- 
flector on  a  level  with  the  camera,  and  the 
lens  then  pointed  through  this  aperture* 
This  method  gives  a  soft  illumination 
of  the  shadows  with  the  risk  of  cross 
lighting  reduced  to  the  minimum.  Of 
course,  this  method  of  obtaining  side- 
face  Rembrandts  necessitates  a  studio 
of  considerable  width,  and  as  this  is  by 
no  means  a  general  condition  of  things, 
it  cannot  be  so  often  employed  as  might 
be  desired.  The  following  method,  then, 
will  be  that  most  generally  useful.  Open 
about  four  feet  of  side  light  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  studio,  the  end  occu- 
pied by  the  sitter,  and  about  as  much  of 
the  top  light,  taking  care  that  the  general 
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angle  of  illumination  is  45  degrees. 
Avoid  too  low  a  side  light,  which  is  apt 
to  glare  into  the  sitter^s  eye,  producing 
the  excessive  reflexes  referred  to,  and 
avoid  also  too  direct  a  top  light,  which 
causes  the  hair  to  be  much  too  white.  If 
the  blinds  cannot  be  arranged  without 
excess  of  top  light,  a  translucent  head 
screen  must  be  used  to  soften  the  light- 
ing. Now  place  the  sitter  somewhat 
nearer  to  the  camera  end  of  the  studio 
than  the  open  glass,  so  that  the  lighting 
is  from  the  side,  but  rather  behind  the 
sitter.  On  turning  the  head  toward  the 
glazed  side  of  the  studio  it  will  be  found 
that  the  eyes  are  not  looking  to  the  open 
glass,  but  at  the  contained  portion  of  the 
window.  Now,  with  the  camera  getting 
a  side-face  view  of  the  sitter,  and  the  re- 
flector arranged  so  that  the  lens  looks 
through  it  or  just  past  its  edge,  a  good 
Rembrandt  lighting  will  be  obtained. 

We  are  now  left  to  consider  the  line 
lighting,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  least 
used^of  the  three  types.  Only  the  most 
perfect  and  refined  profiles  will  bear  this 
treatment.  The  effect  to  be  aimed  at  is 
a  shadow  filled  with  soft  delicate  detail, 
while  more  or  less  all  round  the  head  is  a 
line  only  of  light.  On  the  hair  the  light 
may  not  be  quite  so  pronounced.  To 
produce  this  effect  the  light  must  be 
almost  exactly  behind  the  sitter,  and  as 
the  background,  if  too  large  or  too  near, 
would  cut  off  all  the  direct  light,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  keep  it  well  back 
from  the  head,  and  to  use  a  back  light  in 
which  top  light  predominates.  Care  will 
be  needed  to  prevent  light  striking  into 
the  lens,  and  here,  again,  the  reflector, 
through  which  the  lens  looks,  will  prove 
a  valuable  adjunct,  for  in  addition  to 
softly  illuminating  the  shadows,  if  prop- 
erly arranged  it  will  prevent  any  light 
other  than  that  from  the  subject  reaching 
the  lens.  One  of  the  causes  of  frequent 
failure  when  employing  this  method  of 
lighting  is  the  placing  of  the  model  too 
near  to  the  light.    A  large  dark  back- 


ground at  a  good  distance  and  the  sitter 
well  in  front  of  the  light  will  give  the 
most  pleasant  effects. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  add 
a  word  or  two  on  the  development  of 
plates  exposed  under  the  conditions 
considered.  A  pefect  piece  of  lighting 
may  be  spoiled  in  its  rendering  if  the 
plate  is  badly  developed.  The  usual 
mistake  is  over-development.  These 
Rembrandt  lightings  are  almost  invari- 
ably taken  with  dark  backgrounds,  and 
a  negative  so  produced  needs  less  devel- 
opment than  one  of  a  normal  vignette 
head,  against  a  light  gray  background. 
Either  the  normal  developer  may  be 
used  and  the  time  of  the  development 
shortened  by  about  25  per  cent.,  or  the 
developer  may  be  diluted  by  the  addition 
of,  say,  half  its  bulk  of  water,  and  devel- 
opment carried  on  for  about  the  normal 
time.  In  any  case,  prints  shoidd  be 
carefully  examined,  and  if  there  is  any 
lack  of  gradation  in  the  highest  lights  by 
the  time  the  shadows  are  deep  enough,  it 
may  be  taken  as  an  indication  to  soften 
the  lighting;  or,  it  that  be  suflSciently 
soft,  to  keep  the  negatives  less  strong  in 
contrast  by  one  or  other  of  the  methods 
indicated. 


A  good  lens  is  wasted  on  a  poor 
photographer. 

The  smaller  the  aperture,  or  the 
more  nearly  the  lens  approaches  a 
pinhole,  the  greater  becomes  the  depth 
of  definition. 

A  dead  black  for  lens  mounts  is 
made  by  adding  fine  vegetable  black 
and  a  little  turpentine  to  a  strong 
solution  of  shellac  in  alcohol. 

Perspective  does  not  alter  with  varia- 
tions in  the  focal  lengths  of  lenses. 
It  is  the  size  of  the  picture,  i.  e.,  the 
amount  included,  that  alters. 

A  periscopic  spectacle  lens  makes  a 
fairly  good  landscape  lens.  It  should 
be  used  with  the  concave  side  nearest 
the  plate,  and  the  stop  in  front. 


:,  San  Francisco 


Tht  Sisters 
By  AsNOLD  Gbntub,  San  Francisco 
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A  Sculptor  4-     Herr  PallenberB 
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5.  The  Artist'9  Father  7.     Peasant  Girl 

6.  At  the  Window  8.     The  Artist's  Mother 

Illuitraling  Sidnty  Allan's  Arlicit 


I  ir.      Frau   Rossncr  Heine 

la.      Reading  the  Newspaper 
King  Sidnry  Allan's  Articlt 


MASTERS  IN  PORTRAITURE— WILHELM  LEIBL. 


BY  SIDNEY   ALLAN. 


WiLHELM  Leibl  was  onc  of  the  first 
German  painters  who  painted  realisti- 
cally, as  early  as  the  seventies.  He  was 
best  known  for  his  angular  and  scrupu- 
lously accurate  depictions  of  Bavarian 
peasants,  but  he  also  excelled  in  land- 
scape, portraiture,  and  etching.  Ger- 
man painting,  on  the  whole,  is  too 
intellectual;  that  is,  the  artists  are  too 
anxious  to  express  a  thought,  and  they 
seldom  reach  the  fluency  and  technical 
mastery  of  the  French  or  Americans. 
Lcibl  was  an  exception;  he  could  paint. 
He  favored  detail,  but  managed  to  keep 
it  flat,  and  this  breadth  of  small  planes, 
peculiar  to  his  style,  was  largely  due  to  a 
strange  perfection  of  draughtsmanship. 

In  his  portraits  he  was  more  careless, 
and  in  many  instances,  as  in  Figs.  2  and 
3,  show  the  brushwork  too  conspicu- 
ously, while  Figs.  4  and  5  have  that  dig- 
nity and  severity  of  expression  which  we 
admire  in  his  paintings,  of  which  we 
show  one  example,  "  Reading  the  News- 
paper," Fig.  12.  Many  of  LeibPs  por- 
traits look  a  trifle  prosaic.  It  is  simplicity 
carried  to  a  point  where  it  became  un- 
interesting. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  career  he  lived 
in  Paris,  and  was  much  influenced,  even 
as  Whistler,  by  the  works  of  Stevens. 
We  notice  it  plainly  in  the  "Parisienne,'' 
painted  in  1869  (Fig.  10).  It  was  really 
Stevens,  and,  before  him,  Courbet,  and, 
after  him,  Monet,  who  revived  the  flat- 
ness of  tones  for  which  Velasquez  was 
specially  noted.  Leibl  at  this  time  also 
showed  a  strong  preference  for  the  line 
drawings  of  Holbein.  Fig.  9  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  this  accentuation  of  line. 
Although  a  modem  peasant  girl,  as  may 
still  be  seen  on  rural  holidays  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  Munich,  she  looks  as  if  she  had 
been  painted  four  hundred  years  ago. 


It  resembles  a  veritable  Holbein.  The 
linework  is  exceedingly  realistic,  not  the 
slightest  bend  or  break  in  the  contour 
has  been  neglected,  but  the  result  is 
beautiful.  The  Holbein  efi'ect  can  be 
easily  imitated;  it  is  largely  due  to 
spacing,  the  peculiar  placing  of  the  head 
showing  the  features  large,  and  a  mere 
suggestion  of  the  bust.  The  back- 
ground has  to  be  light,  the  drawing  pre- 
cise and  the  planes  flat. 

Figs.  I,  2,  and  3  are  rather  ordinary 
portraits.  In  Fig.  i  the  management 
of  the  cape,  which  produces  an  inter- 
esting division  of  black  and  grays,  is 
clever,  but  the  head  is  placed  too  much 
in  the  centre.  The  inclination  of  the 
head  toward  the  left  in  a  way  corrects 
this  defect,  but  it  needed  some  larger 
spot  of  white  than  the  feather  in  the 
hat  to  counterbalance  the  large  middle 
tint  planes  of  the  cape.  Also  Fig.  2  is 
poor  in  composition.  The  hand  in  the 
lower  left  comer  looks  stiff"  and  was 
hardly  necessary.  The  interest  centres 
entirely  in  the  face,  and  I  believe  the 
effect  would  have  been  more  dignified 
without  the  hand.  The  outlines  of  the 
shoulders  are  entirely  lost,  but  perhaps 
only  in  the  reproduction,  so  I  won't 
criticise  it,  as  the  tonal  quality  is  good. 

In  Fig.  3  we  encounter  an  interesting 
"connecting  link"  in  the  arm  of  the 
chair.  The  face  and  the  two  hands 
form  a  triangle,  but  it  is  rather  high  up 
in  the  picture.  The  paper  at  the  lower 
margin  does  not  help  the  composition, 
and  there  is  too  little  space  at  the  top  of 
the  head  and  the  upper  margin. 

In  Fig.  6  Leibl  reveals  himself  as  a 
character  reader  and  depictor  of  types. 
It  is  a  matter-of-fact,  but  very  faithful, 
depiction  of  a  man  of  the  German  mid- 
dle class  and  the  resident  of  some  pro- 
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vincial  town.  The  pipe,  the  particular 
attitude,  the  wrinkled  suit  of  cloth,  the 
curtain,  and  the  view  out  of  the  window 
reflect  the  entire  life  of  this  man.  I 
wish  we  had  more  of  this  in  photographic 
portraiture,  although  I  fear  that  many 
clients  would  object  to  the  accentuation 
of  provincial  traits. 

In  The  Artist's  Mother  we  have  char- 
acterization by  line  drawing.  It  is  no 
longer  an  imitation,  like  the  peasant  girl 
of  Fig.  9.  It  is  Holbein  modernized.  I 
think  it  can  be  done  photographically, 
but  only  with  certain  faces  that  show 
good  drawing,  and  then,  of  course,  the 
lighting  has  to  be  flat  and  yet  strong  to 
bring  out  the  linear  characteristics. 

A  certain  dash  of  handling  can  be 
noticed  in  Figs.  7  and  11.  In  Fig.  7  it 
is  produced  by  the  blurred  effect  of  the 
waist;  in  Fig.  it,  by  the  detailed  ren- 
dering of  the  lapels  of  the  coat.  In 
both  instances  a  picturesque  impression 
is  called  forth  by  richness  of  contrast. 
The  background  of  Fig.  7  is  rather  un- 
conventional; it  is  fragmentary,  merely 
a  bit  of  wall  with  a  window,  that  does 
not  explain  itself,  but  it  helps  the  gen- 
eral loose  treatment  of  the  subject.  The 
placing  of  the  head  is  peculiar  in  both 
pictures.  They  are  almost  in  the  centre, 
in  Fig.  7  absolutely  so,  and  yet  they  look 
as  if  they  were  rather  low  down.  In 
Fig.  1 1  it  helps  to  convey  the  impression 
that  the  lady  is  seated. 

The  "  Parisienne,"  Fig.  10,  is  a  curious 
picture.  I  wonder  if  a  Parisian  woman 
ever  dressed  that  way  and  smoked  a 
long  clay  pipe !  At  all  events,  the  picture 
looks  old-fashioned.  Nothing  gets  old 
more  quickly  than  a  portrait  which  puts 
special  stress  upon  the  delineation  of 
some  fashion  of  the  moment.  As  soon 
as  a  dress  goes  out  of  fashion  it  looks 
old-fashioned.  It  may  look  queer  and 
fascinating,  but  some  of  the  original 
vitality  is  gone.  Fig.  10  is  interesting 
for  the  diagonal  placing  of  the  body  and 
the  successful  handling  of  a  large  black 


plane,  which  occupies  one-half  of  the 
entire  area  of  the  picture. 

Masterpieces  of  portraiture  among  our 
illustrations  are  Figs.  4  and  5.  There 
we  have  character  simply  told.  They 
impress  me  very  much  in  the  same  way 
as  the  colotypes  of  David  Octavius  Hill. 
We  seem  to  have  met  these  people. 
Their  expression  is  so  direct  and  virile. 
I  consider  Fig.  4  particularly  successful. 
All  I  object  to  is  the  hand  holding  the 
glove.  It  almost  looks  like  a  money-bag. 
The  hand  was  needed  as  a  spot,  but  the 
glove  could  easily  have  been  left  out. 
The  light  spot  in  the  lower  left  comer  is 
really  too  big,  and  yet  the  movement 
of  the  hand,  tightening  into  a  fist,  in  a 
way  seconds  the  determined  expressicm 
of  the  face.  The  waistcoat,  the  face,  and 
the  two  hands  make  an  excellent  spot 
arrangement  within  the  dark  tonality. 

Also  the  hand  with  the  book,  in  Fig. 
7,  was  not  absolutely  necessary.  It  de- 
tracts from  the  face.  It  is  well  posed 
and  full  of  character,  but  too  large. 

"Reading  the  Newspaper,"  Fig.  12, 
is  an  unusual  composition.  It  is  im- 
pressionism carried  out  in  scrupulous 
detail.  The  irregular  placing  of  the 
furniture,  the  depth  of  the  room  showing 
the  two  women  in  smaller  dimensions, 
is  very  curious.  Masterly  representa- 
tions of  interiors  in  photography,  that 
are  not  mere  backgrounds,  but  suggest 
space  and  atmosphere,  are  most  desir- 
able. Clarence  H.  White  was  one  of 
the  few  who  solved  the  problem  in  his 
**Eben  Holden"  series.  The  composi- 
tion of  Fig.  12  is  particularly  note- 
worthy for  the  clever  handling  of 
straight  lines  and  rhomboid  shapes,  also 
for  the  concentration  of  darker  masses 
toward  the  centre,  relieved  as  it  is  by 
clever  light  spotting  of  the  newspaper, 
the  shading,  the  light  on  the  forehead, 
the  shirt  sleeve  of  the  peasant  girl  to  the 
left,  and  the  face  and  folded  hands  of 
the  other  ones.  The  principal  point  of 
interest  is  furnished  by  the  newspaper. 


GOOD  ADVERTISING 
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It  tells  the  story,  but  at  the  same  time 
not  so  prominently  that  it  would  not 
permit  of  introducing  legitimate  por- 
traiture, not  only  in  the  principal  figure 
of  the  man,  but  also  of  the  two  girls  in 


the  background.  In  that  respect,  aside 
from  sentiment,  arrangement,  and  tech- 
nical charm,  it  is  quite  a  remarkable,  and 
surely  most  interesting,  performance,  of 
special  import  to  home  portraitists. 


GOOD  ADVERTISHTG. 


Our  remarks  in  the  last  issue  on  ad- 
vertising brought  us  quite  a  number  of 
good  examples  of  newspaper  advertising, 
of  which  the  one  reproduced  here  we 
consider  the  best. 

The  original  of  our  illustration  occu- 
pied a  space  of  seven  inches  by  fifteen 
inches,  which  makes  quiie  a  respectable 
dent  in  a  newspaper  full  page. 

You  will  obser\-e  that  the  picture  occu- 
pies a  large  proportion  of  the  space,  and, 
as  explained  by  the  advertisers,  the  study 
of  the  girl  is  to  show  what  they  can  do 
with  figure  and  pose — newspaper  half- 
tones will  not  show  lighting  effects  to 
good  advantage. 

The  advertisers'  claim,  that  they  have 
brought  art  into  photography,  has  not 
to  be  taken  on  their  word  alone.  The 
figure  study  shown  is  cleverly  managed 
and  would  do  credit  to  any  studio.  It 
would  do  for  a  "  Tragic  Muse ' '  in 
classic  style. 

The  appeal  is  made  on  behalf  of 
straight  photography — nothing  garish, 
weird,  or  imaginative  is  turned  out  from 
this  studio. 

The  claims  are  positive,  and  leave  the 
reader  in  no  doubt  as  to  who  are  the  best 
photographers  within  a  hundred  miles 
and  whose  work  is  the  equal  of  any 
produced  in  the  whole  of  the  United 
States. 

The  members  of  this  firm  may  not  be 
canvassing  for  votes  to  get  themselves 
elected  into  an  Academy  of  Photography, 
but,  judging  by  the  prices  asked,  they 
must  be  building  a  very  healthy  bank 
account.  We  particularly  like  their  last 
paragraph,  quoting  prices  from  $12.00 
to  $125.00  per  dozen,  any  of  which  may 


be  further  increased  by  hand-worked 

backgrounds  when  desired. 

.TqiHolmes  &  Bishop— 


On  the  whole,  it  is  a  clever  piece 
of  advertising  and  would  undoubtedly 
bring  business.  * 


SULPHIDE  TONING  OF  BROMIDE  PRINTS.  A  RANGE  OF  TONES 

FROM  BLACK  TO  RED. 

(Concluded  from  page  465.) 


Simplicity  and  certainty  are  essential 
qualifications  for  any  process  of  toning 
for  ordinary  use,  and  the  following 
methods  of  varying  the  one  in  the  sul- 
phide process  involve  no  additional  oper- 
ation or  alteration  in  the  manner  of 
working. 

For  convenience  in  combining  solu- 
tions in  definite  proportions.  I  have 
adopted  in  my  own  practice  a  uniform 
strength  of  4  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water 
for  each  of  the  active  agents  employed. 
This  is  sufficiently  strong  for  satisfactory 
working,  and  there  is  no  risk  of  the  frill- 
ing and  blistering  that  stronger  solutions 
tend  to  produce. 


Bleaching  Solution  A. 


Potassium  fcrricyanide 
Potassium  bromide 
Water 


4gr. 
6gr. 
I  oz. 


This  is  conveniently  prepared  as  re- 
quired from  the  following  stock  solution : 


Potassium  fcrricyanide 
Potassium  bromide 
Water,  sufficient  to  make 


I  oz. 
ij  oz. 
q\  oz. 


Ten  minims  will  contain  i  grain  of 
potassium  ferricyanide.  This  solution 
will  keep  indefinitely . 


Bleaching  Solution  B. 


Mercuric  bromide 
Water     .     .      . 


4gr. 
I  oz. 


This  may  be  prepared  in  the  form  of 
a  stock  solution,  which  will  keep  indefi- 
nitely. 

Bichloride  of  mercury      .      .      .      .     120  gr. 

Potassium  bromide 120  gr. 

Water 10  oz. 

Forty  minims  coijtain  i  grain  of  mer- 
curic bromide.     In  a  stronger  solution 
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the  mercury  has  a  tendency  to  crystal- 
lize in  cold  weather. 

Bleaching  solution  A  is  the  ordinary 
solution  used  for  converting  the  image 
to  a  haloid  salt  for  sulphide  toning. 
There  is  no  practical  difference,  and 
consequently,  no  advantage,  in  substi- 
tuting other  haloids  for  the  bromide 
given  in  the  formula.  Prints  developed 
by  the  formula  given,  and  then  bleached 
in  this  solution,  and  afterward  darkened 
in  a  plain  solution  of  sodium  sulphide, 
are  a  very  fine  rich  brown,  without  the 
slightest  trace  of  purple.  The  tone  may 
be  very  considerably  modified  by  the 
addition  of  various  proportions  of  solu- 
tion B.  This  modification  is  always 
toward  black,  consequently  any  shade  of 
color  between  black  and  the  brown  tone 
produced  when  the  ferricyanide  solution 
is  used  alone  may  be  obtained  with  cer- 
tainty. In  all  cases  there  is  an  entire 
absence  of  a  purple  tone;  the  color  is 
always  a  brown  black  or  a  brown,  very 
rich  in  character  and  pure  in  color. 

Details  of  working  and  formulae  giving 
the  proportions  necessary  for  obtaining 
the  different  shades  of  color  will  illus- 
trate more  clearly  the  method  of  com- 
bining the  two  solutions. 


Bleaching  Solutions. 

No.  I. — Color,  rich  warm  brown: 
Solution  A. 

No.  2. — Color,  dark  brown: 

Solution  A 5  to  7  parts. 

Solution  B  I  part. 

No.  3. — Color,  a  deep  brown,  almost  a  brown- 
black: 

Solution  A 3  parts. 

Solution  B I  part. 
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No.  4. — Color,  brown-black: 

Solution  A 2  parts. 

Solution  B I  part. 

No.  5. — Color,  pure  black: 

Solution  A I  part. 

Solution  B I  part. 

The  darkening  solution  for  all  these  is: 

Sodium  sulphide 4  gr- 

Water i  oz. 

This  is  conveniently  kept  in  the  form 
of  a  stock  solution. 

Sodium  sulphide i  oz. 

Water qJ  oz. 

Ten  minims  contain  one  grain  of 
sulphide. 

If  pure  sodium  sulphide  is  employed, 
the  solution  prepared  with  hot  water, 
and  after  standing  for  about  twenty-four 
hours,  carefully  filtered,  it  will  keep  in- 
definitely. Forty  minims  of  this  solu- 
tion added  to  each  ounce  of  water 
required  will  form  the  working  solu- 
tion. 

There  are  two  or  three  precautions 
necessary  when  using  mercury  as  an 
addition  to  the  bleaching  bath.  The 
prints  after  bleaching  must  be  washed 
in  several  changes  of  water,  and  then  in 
two  or  three  changes  of  water  to  which 
a  little  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  added 
— I  dram  of  acid  to  10  ounces  of  water 
is  sufficient — and  then  three  or  four 
more  changes  of  plain  water  before  they 
are  treated  with  the  sulphide  solution. 
The  object  of  the  acid  bath  is  to  prevent 
the  mercury  from  combining  with  the 
gelatine,  a  combination  for  which  there 
is  a  very  great  tendency.  Such  a  com- 
bination would  be  very  detrimental  to 
the  stability  of  the  print.  The  bleached 
image  shows  a  decided  change  in  the 
acid  baths;  it  becomes  so  light  as  to  be 
almost  invisible.  This  change  has  no 
influence  on  the  final  color  of  the  print. 
When  using  the  combined  solutions  of 
mercury  and  ferricyanide,  it  is  very  im- 


portant that  the  prints  be  completely 
submerged  when  first  placed  in  the 
bleaching  bath,  so  that  the  action  pro- 
gresses uniformly.  If  patches  of  the 
print  remain  unbleached  while  the  ac- 
tion is  proceeding  in  the  greater  part, 
and  these  patches  are  subsequently  sub- 
merged and  bleached,  there  is  a  great 
risk  of  their  being  slightly  warmer  in 
tone  when  the  print  is  finished. 

Mercury  has  a  strong  intensifying  ac- 
tion on  the  print,  and  in  using  bleaching 
solutions  4  or  5,  allowance  must  be  made 
for  this  strengthening.  To  a  lesser  ex- 
tent it  applies  to  solution  No.  3  also,  but 
in  No.  2  this  action  is  so  slight  that  it 
may  be  disregarded.  When  using  Nos. 
4  and  5,  the  print  must  be  developed  to 
a  lesser  degree  than  usual.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  describe  the  extent  to  which  this 
allowance  must  be  made,  but  in  using 
solution  4  the  print  should  have  all  the 
details  throughout  the  scale  in  correct 
relation  to  each  other,  but  the  darkest 
tones  should  be  a  deep  gray  rather  than 
a  black,  and  the  print  should  look  rather 
weak.  For  solution  5  the  print  should 
look  very  weak,  not  more  than  half  the 
strength  necessary  for  producing  the 
best  effect.  Consequently,  in  develop- 
ing prints  that  are  intended  for  toning 
to  a  browa-black,  the  development  must 
be  so  curtailed  that  the  strengthening 
action  of  the  toning  solution  will  simply 
bring  the  print  to  the  necessary  degree 
of  vigor  and  contrast  for  securing  the 
best  effect. 

This  strengthening  action  provides  a 
very  simple  method  of  improving  weak 
prints.  A  print  that  has  too  little  vigor 
or  contrast,  either  by  reason  of  the  de- 
fective character  of  the  negative  or 
through  errors  of  judgment,  in  making 
the  print,  may  be  treated  with  solu- 
tion 4  or  5,  according  to  the  degree  of 
strengthening  required,  and  a  very  satis- 
factory result  obtained,  when,  without 
such  treatment,  the  print  would  be 
valueless.     Prints  that  are  weak  through 
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under-exposure  will  yield  a  slightly 
colder  tone  than  that  produced  by 
treating  normally  exposed  prints  in  the 
same  bath.  Over-exposed  prints  will  be 
distinctly  warmer. 

Soon  after  the  introduction  of  sulphide 
toning,  the  fact  was  published  that  sod- 
ium sulphantimoniate — Schlippe's  salt — 
might  be  substituted  for  sodium  sulphide 
for  darkening  the  bleached  image.  A 
solution  may  be  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  described  for  sodium 
sulphide.  When  the  solution  is  filtered 
a  dark  precipitate  will  be  found  on  the 
filter  paper,  and  the  clear  solution  will  be 
a  pale  straw  color.  It  will  keep  indefi- 
nitely. The  working  solution  should 
be: 


Sodium  sulphantimoniate    . 
Water 


4  gr. 
I  oz. 


This  is  prepared  by  taking  40  minims 
of  the  stock  solution  for  every  ounce  of 
water. 

When  this  solution  is  used  for  darken- 
ing the  prints,  bleaching  solution  No  i 
is  the  only  one  that  should  be  used. 
Mercury  must  not  be  employed  on  any 
account.  There  is  no  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  its  use,  but  a  very  strong 
tendency  to  yellow  staining. 

Prints  bleached  in  solution  i — the 
simple  ferricyanide  and  bromide — and 
then  darkened  by  means  of  sodium  sul- 
phantimoniate, tone  to  a  red  color, 
almost  as  bright  as  red  chalk  carbon 
prints. 

The  sulphide  and  sulphantimoniate 
solution  may  be  combined  in  various 
proportions  to  produce  tones  interme- 
diate between  those  given  by  either  solu- 
tion used  alone.  Details  and  formulae 
giving  the  proportions  necessary  for  ob- 
taining the  different  shades  of  color  will 
illustrate  more  effectively  the  result  of 
combining  the  two  solutions.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  the  prints  must  be  treated 
with  bleaching  solution  No.  i  only  for 
obtaining  these  colors. 


Darkening  Solutions. 

No.  I. — Color,  rich  warm  brown: 

Sodium  sulphide 4  gr. 

Water i  oz. 

No.  2. — Color,  red  chalk: 

Sodiimi  sulphantimoniate    .     .     .     4  fi^. 
Water i  oz. 

No.  3. — Color,  red-brown: 

Solution  2 7  parts. 

Solution  I I  part. 

No.  4. — Color,  very  warm  brown: 

Solution  2 4  parts. 

Solution  I I  part 

No.  5. — Color,  warm  brown : 

Solution  2 2  parts. 

Solution  I I  part. 

When  using  sodium  sulphantimoniate 
for  darkening  the  image,  it  is  very  desir- 
able that  the  prints  should  be  freely  ex- 
posed to  daylight  while  in  the  darkening 
solution,  or  in  the  first  washing  water 
after  darkening.  By  this  means  the 
brightest  red  color  is  obtained. 

In  all  sulphide  toning,  although  the 
working  is  very  simple  and  very  certain, 
it  is  necessary  that  each  operation  should 
be  carried  out  most  carefully  and  syste- 
matically in  order  to  obtain  uniform  and 
successful  results.  It  is  also  essential 
that  the  prints  should  be  well  washed 
between  each  part  of  the  process. 

The  bleaching  of  the  image  must  be 
very  thorough.  The  print  should  be 
left  in  the  solution  for  some  time  after 
it  has  bleached  fully  on  the  surface;  it  is 
important  that  the  whole  of  the  silver 
which  forms  the  image  chould  be  trans- 
formed into  the  haloid  salt.  If  the 
bleached  print  be  exposed  to  strong  day- 
light for  any  length  of  time  it  will  darken 
slightly,  and  the  final  tones  will  be  a 
little  deeper;  but  the  difference  in  the 
final  tone  is  very  slight.  It  is  desirable, 
however,  to  protect  the  prints  from  the 
action  of  a  strong  light  by  keeping  them 
face  downward  while  in  the  bleaching 
solutions    and    the    following  washing 
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waters,  or  else  take  care  that  they  are 
exposed  entirely  to  the  light.  A  print 
lying  face  upward  and  partially  covered 
by  another  print  will  show  a  sharply 
defined  line  where  the  protection  from 
the  action  of  light  terminates. 

The  action  of  the  sulphide  solution 
must  be  very  thorough.  The  bleached 
prints  change  color  very  rapidly  when 
placed  in  the  sulphide,  the  darkening 
being  apparently  completed  in  about  a 
minute.  It  is,  however,  very  desirable 
to  leave  the  prints  in  the  solution  a 
much  longer  time  than  this  in  order  that 
the  conversion  of  the  silver  haloid  into 
sulphide  may  be  thoroughly  completed. 
In  a  solution  of  the  strength  given, 
the  prints  should  remain  at  least  five 
minutes. 

Prints  that  are  intended  for  toning 
should  be  made  rather  strong  in  the  first 
instance.  For  warm  brown  or  red  tones 
they  should  be  made  very  strong.  They 
do  not  actually  lose  in  depth  in  the  toning 
operation,  but  a  brown  print  always  ap- 
pears to  be  lighter  than  a  black,  if  the 
two  are  printed  to  the  same  depth.  The 
extra  depth  should  be  obtained  by  giving 
a  slightly  longer  exposure  and  full  devel- 
opment. 

Naturally,  with  most  photographers 
the  question  of  permanence  will  arise  in 
regard  to  prints  treated  by  the  methods 
described.  If  all  the  work  is  carried  out 
carefully,  with  a  reasonable  amount  of 
washing  after  each  process,  the  results 
should  be  perfectly  stable. 

In  conclusion,  the  methods  of  obtain- 
ing the  various  shades  of  color  are  given 
in  the  form  of  a  table.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  recognized  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple that  a  small  proportion  of  mercury 
added  to  the  ferricyanide  solution  for 
bleaching  prints  that  are  to  be  dark- 
ened with  sodium  sulphide  exerts  a  very 
strong  influence  on  the  final  tone.  One 
part  of  mercury  to  sixteen  of  ferricyanide 
is  sufficient  to  produce  a  distinct  differ- 
ence.    In   the   same   manner,   a  small 


proportion  of  sodium  sulphide  added  to 
the  sulphantimoniate  solution  will  also 
modify  the  tone  given  by  the  sulphanti- 
moniate very  considerably .  When  equal 
quantifies  of  the  two  salts  are  used  the 
tone  is  practically  the  same  as  that  given 
by  the  sulphide  alone. 

In  the  table  the  name  of  each  sub- 
stance is  given,  and  the  proportionate 
quantities.  The  names  refer  to  the  so- 
lutions previously  specified,  but  the  pro- 
portions are  the  quantities  of  each  solid 
salt.  Most  workers  will  probably  pre- 
fer to  mix  a  working  solution  direct  from 
the  stock  bottles  by  taking  the  requisite 
quantity  from  each.  In  the  mercury  so- 
lution, 40  minims  contain  i  grain  of  the 
salt;  in  all  the  others,  10  minims  contain 
I  grain. 


Color. 


Black  . 

Brown  Black. 

Very    deep 

brown. 
Dark  brown. 


Rich      warm 

brown. 
Warm  brown 


Bleaching  solution.       Darkening  so- 
lution. 


Ferricyanide,  i  part;  Sulphide. 

mercury,  i  part.     | 
Ferricyanide, 2  parts;  Sulphide. 

mercury,  i  part.     ' 
Ferricyanide,3  parts;  Sulphide. 

mercury,  i  part. 
Ferricyanide,  5  to  7  Sulphide. 

parts;  mercury,   i 

part. 
Ferricyanide. 


Very      warm 
brown. 


Red  brown. 


Red  chalk. 


Ferricyanide. 


Ferricyanide. 


Ferricyanide. 


Ferricyanide. 


j  Sulphide. 

Sulphide,  i 
part;  sul- 
phantimoni- 
ate, 2  parts. 

Sulphide,         i 
part;        sul- 
phantimoni- 
ate, 4  parts. 

Sulphide,  i 
part;  sul- 
phantimoni- 
ate, 7  parts. 

Sulphanti- 
moniate. 


In  all  cases  a  working  solution  con- 
taining approximately  4  grains  of  the 
combined  salts  in  each  ounce  will  be 
found  very  satisfactory  in  practice, 
though  considerable  variation  in  strength 
may  be  made  without  loss  of  quality. — 
Henry  W.  Bennett  in  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher. 


MOVING  PICTURES  IN  NATURAL  COLORS. 


Moving  pictures  projected  on  the 
screen  in  natural  colors  by  the  agency  of 
light  only  had  their  first  public  demon- 
stration in  America  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  New  York  Electrical  Society,  in 
its  lecture  room,  at  29  West  Twenty- 
ninth  Street.  Into  the  coloring  of  these 
pictures  no  handwork,  stencil  work,  or 
similar  method  enters. 

The  colors  lie  latent  in  the  film,  and 
are  brought  into  visibility  at  the  mo- 
ment of  exhibition.  The  process  by 
which  the  films  are  sensitized  and  pro- 
jected on  the  screen  is  known  as  kine- 
macolor,  the  invention  of  Charles  Urban 
and  George  Smith,  Englishmen,  who 
experimented  for  several  years  in  Lon- 
don. 

The  kinemacolor  films  are  not  yet  on 
the  market  here,  but  that  is  said  to  be 
a  matter  of  only  a  few  weeks.  Gilbert 
H.  Aymar,  the  General  Manager  of  the 
company  which  will  produce  them  here, 
lectured  at  the  demonstration  last  night. 
His  first  film  was  a  series  of  bowls  and 
vases  of  flowers,  the  bouquets  being  re- 
volved so  as  to  be  seen  on  all  sides — 
pansies,  golden  rod,  gladioli,  lilies,  show- 
ing every  color  in  the  spectrum.  At 
first  the  audience  applauded  vigorously, 
but  later  settled  down  to  watch  and  to 
ask  questions. 

The  film  for  these  pictures  must  go 
through  a  special  process  of  sensitiza- 
tion, and  a  two-color  screen,  red  and 
green,  is  fitted  both  to  the  camera  and 
to  the  projecting  machine.  In  addition 
to  this  the  pictures  must  be  taken  at 
double  the  ordinary  rate,  which  involves 
equal  speed  on  the  part  of  the  projecting 
machine,  so  great  a  speed,  in  fact,  that 
hand  operation  is  impossible,  and  the 
demonstration  last  night  was  accom- 
panied by  the  hoarse  roar  of  a  small 
motor. 

Every  once  in  awhile  Mr.  Aymar  di- 
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rected  the  operators  to  remove  the  color 
screen  from  the  machine,  and  the  sudden 
return  to  black  and  white  pictures  was 
very  effective.  It  was  particularly  illus- 
trative in  a  scene  of  motor  and  sail- 
boating. 

One  of  the  most  successful  views  was 
of  a  big  orange  being  cut  open  in  a  man*s 
hands.  The  flesh  tints  of  the  hands  and 
the  rich  color  of  the  orange  were  effective 
enough,  and  the  applause  came  when 
the  orange  was  squeezed  and  the  juice 
trickled  out.  Another  view  showed 
orange  trees  at  the  fruit-bearing  season. 
Some  of  the  fruit  was  green,  but  Mr. 
Aymar  explained  that  it  was  due  to  an 
error  in  the  taking  of  the  photograph. 
He  rather  thought  it  was  under-exposure. 

Besides  the  greater  accuracy  of  the 
kinemacolor  process,  it  has  the  advan- 
tage over  hand  coloring  in  greater  speed 
of  production.  Coloring  the  films  means 
skilled  craftsmen  and  much  labor.  The 
invention  already  has  been  exhibited  in 
England  and  has  been  used  in  the 
London  theatres  for  some  months.  It 
will  reach  American  audiences  in  mid- 
winter. 

It  is  understood  that  the  perfection  of 
this  process  is  stealing  Mr.  Edison's  fire. 
At  the  time  of  the  private  exhibition  in 
his  West  Orange  laboratory  recently  of 
his  talking  pictures — the  combination 
phonograph  and  kinetescope  which  he 
calls  the  kenetphone — he  spoke  of  his  ex- 
pectation to  produce  before  long  moving 
pictures  in  their  natural  colors. 

A  factory  for  the  preparation  of  the 
films  and  the  construction  of  the  ma- 
chines adapted  to  their  projection  is  be- 
ing built  in  Allentown,  Pa.,  and  the  com- 
mercial use  of  the  process  in  America 
awaits  its  completion. 


A  convertible  anastigmat   is  wasted 
on  a  short-focus  camera. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Dr.  Arnold  Genthe,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, occupies  a  peculiar  position  in 
portrait  photography.  He  is  an  ardent 
advocate  of  snapshot  photography,  and 
uses  in  his  studio  rarely  anything  but 
an  ordinary  hand  camera.  The  rest  is 
done  by  bromide  enlargement  to  any 
desired  size.  The  first  print  is  made  by 
himself,  or  at  least  under  his  supervision; 
the  others  are  executed  by  his  regular 
help.  His  patrons  do  not  seem  to  object 
to  his  peculiar  style  of  finishing  prints, 
as  he  is  one  of  the  most  fashionable  and 
successful  portrait  photographers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  his  method 
reduces  labor  and  expense  to  a  mini- 
mum; but  how  about  the  result?  We 
have  heard  many  controversies  whether 
a  quick  or  slow  exposure  is  more  suit- 
able to  the  purposes  of  portraiture;  but 
there  is  only  one  opinion  on  snapshot 
photography.  The  general  belief  is 
that  it  distorts  the  human  features,  and 
that  it  is  not  reliable  as  a  recorder  of 
likenesses.  The  average  amateur  por- 
trait seems  to  endorse  this  criticism. 
But  are  these  shortcomings  not  largely 
due  to  the  pecuUar  light  conditions  in 
which  these  pictures  are  taken?  The 
amateur  snapshots  away  whenever  he 


feels  like  it,  indoors  and  in  the  open, 
and  rarely  controls  the  time  and  weather 
conditions  of  his  exposures.  Would  it 
not  be  quite  different  if  the  manipulator 
of  the  hand  camera  knew  what  he  was 
about,  if  he  used  a  good  lens,  under- 
stood composition  and  the  effects  of 
light  and  atmosphere? 

Dr.  Genthe  is  a  master  of  composi- 
tion. It  is  the  leading  trait  of  all  his 
work.  He  does  not  only  see  things  in 
a  novel  way;  he  also  knows  how  to  re- 
cord them.  This  is  the  secret  of  his 
success.  Moreover,  he  is  an  expert  in 
bromide  enlargement.  He  realizes  that 
a  bromide  print  finds  its  most  favorable 
expression  in  middle  tints,  that  a  com- 
bination of  decided  whites  and  blacks 
is  almost  impossible  in  this  particular 
medium,  and  he  therefore  always  strives 
for  an  even  gray  middle  tint  tonality, 
that  gives  a  certain  elegance  and  reticent 
charm  to  his  portraiture.  The  snapshot 
exposure  and  the  easy  way  in  which 
a  hand  camera  can  be  handled  allow 
him  every  opportunity  to  seize  his  sit- 
ters unawares.  And  as  he  is  a  keen  ob- 
server and  a  student  of  character,  he 
finds  no  difficulty  in  reproducing  the 
virile  human  side  of  personalities  in  a 
direct  and  convincing  manner. 


THE  SIZE  OF  A  LENS. 


This  is  a  somewhat  curious  way  of 
putting  it,  for  we  do  not  mean  the  actual 
dimensions  in  inches  of  the  glasses  or 
the  brass  barrel,  but  refer  to  the  cover- 
ing power  and  the  focal  length.  The 
curious  way  is,  however,  chosen  inten- 
tionally, in  order  to  give  an  opportunity 
of  pointing  out  that  bulk  and  weight  do 
not  necessarily  affect  either  the  size  of 
the  plate  covered  or  the  size  of  image  of 


a  given  object  on  the  ground  glass.  We 
once  met  a  beginner  who  thought  that  a 
wide-angle  lens,  because  it  took  in  more 
subject,  must  of  necessity  be  a  larger 
and  bulkier  instrument. 

What  Is  ^^  Converging  Power? ^' 

The  lens,  as  ordinarily  fixed  to  a  cam- 
era, produces  an  image  sufficiently  large 
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to  cover  the  whole  of  the  plate  or  ground 
glass.  That  is,  the  purchaser  of  a  cheap 
quarter-plate  outfit,  on  focussing  up  a 
view,  finds  that  the  picture  extends  to 
the  comers  of  the  ground-glass  focussing 
screen.  Under  normal  circumstances, 
then,  the  covering  power  of  the  lens  is 
sufficient. 

Let  us,  however,  take  oflf  the  lens 
and  attach  it  to  a  15x12  camera;  an 
enlarging  camera  will  do  if  we  cannot 
borrow  a  landscape  camera  for  the 
experiment. 

The  front  of  the  camera  will,  of 
course,  be  only  about  5  inches  from  the 
ground  glass  when  the  picture  is  sharp, 
and  we  shall  find  that  the  image  we  get 
is  a  circular  one  about  7  or  8  inches  in 
diameter.  At  the  edges  of  the  focussing 
screen  we  get  no  image  at  all,  and  there- 
fore no  light. 

Now  we  have  some  indication  of  the 
covering  power  of  the  particular  lens  we 
are  experimenting  with.  It  will  cover  the 
quarter-plate  but  not  the  15  x  12.  If 
we  carefully  examine  the  dii  or  round 
image  on  the  large  focussing  screen  we 
shall  find  that  the  definition  is  much 
better  in  the  centre  than  at  the  edges.  We 
shall  also  find  the  image  is  brighter  in 
the  centre  than  at  the  edges.  The  defi- 
nition falls  off  toward  the  edges  of  the 
image  because  the  lens  is  not  corrected 
for  astigmatism  and  curvature  of  field, 
but  if  we  stop  down  to  possibly  //16  or 
//22,  reasonable  sharpness  of  definition 
will  be  produced  up  to  the  edges  of  the 
image.  Still,  this  stopping  down  will 
not  increase  the  size  of  the  disk.  If, 
however,  we  carefully  examine  the 
brightness  at  the  centre  and  on  the  edges 
of  the  disk,  we  shall  find  that  much 
greater  equality  exists.     Why  is  this? 

Equality  of  Illumination. 

Let  us  open  the  lens  to  the  full 
aperture,  say  //8,  and  turning  back  the 
ground  glass,  place  the  eye — one  eye 


only,  closing  the  other — opposite  the 
lens.  The  full  aperture  appears  as  a 
circle.  Now  move  the  eye  slowly  toward 
one  comer  of  the  camera  back  and 
notice  what  change  takes  place  in  the 
apparent  shape  of  the  lens  aperture. 
The  circular  shape  gradually  changes  to 
an  ellipse,  which  soon,  owing  to  the  ends 
of  the  lens  barrel  interfering,  becomes 
narrower  and  more  lozenge-shaped, until, 
before  the  eye  reaches  the  comer  of  the 
camera  back,  no  direct  light  can  be  seen 
at  all. 

The  quantity  of  light  received  by  any 
portion  of  the  plate  is,  of  course,  propor- 
tional to  the  size  of  the  aperture  as  seen 
from  that  portion,  and  when  the  eye  can 
see  no  direct  light  we  have  reached  that 
part  of  the  plate  on  to  which  the  lens 
projects  no  image.  Now  repeat  this 
when  the  lens  is  stopped  down  to  7/22, 
and  it  will  be  foimd  that  the  eye  can  be 
moved  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
centre  toward  the  comer  before  any  part 
of  the  small  circle  of  light  seen  through 
the  //22  aperture  is  obstructed  by  the 
mount. 

Wide-Angle  Lenses. 

It  will  be  clear,  then,  that  if  a  lens  is 
required  to  have  great  covering  power,  its 
barrel  must  be  short.  In  other  words, 
the  two  glasses,  the  front  and  the  back 
combinations,  must  be  mounted  close  to- 
gether. If  we  compare  an  ordinary  lens 
and  especially  an  old-pattem  rapid  rec- 
tilinear, with  a  wide-angle  rectilinear,  we 
shall  find  that  this  is  what  the  optician 
does. 

This  close  mounting  tends  to  increase 
the  curvature  of  field,  however,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  the  worker  using  the 
lens  at  too  large  an  aperture  and  then 
condemning  it  for  poor  marginal  defini- 
tion, the  stop  //16  is  usually  the  largest 
one  provided.  Most  of  the  modem 
anastigmats  have  their  combinations 
mounted  close  together  in  a  short  barrel, 
sind  consequently  have  great  covering 
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power,  but  with  them,  as  both  anastig- 
matism  and  curvature  of  field  are  prac- 
tically eliminated,  the  larger  aperture  of 
//8,  or  even//6,  is  available. 

What  Plate  Will  It  Caver? 

This  question,  asked  of  a  lens,  is  fairly 
easy  to  answer.  To  go  back  to  our  quar- 
ter-plate lens,  we  may  measure  the  di- 
ameter of  the  disk  of  light  on  the  ground 
glass  of  the  1$  X  12  camera.  Supposing 
this  to  be  8  inches,  draw  a  circle  of  this 
diameter  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  Now  the 
lens  will  cover  any  plate  which  can  be 
laid  inside  this  circle.  A  half-plate  will 
extend  beyond  it  a  trifle  at  each  comer, 
so  that  the  lens  will  not  cover  a  half- 
plate.  A  5  X  4  plate  will  go  inside  the 
circle,  as  will  a  quarter-plate,  the  lens 
covering  either  of  these  sizes  easily. 

But  now,  raise  the  front  of  the  15  x  12 
camera  and  note  that  the  disk  of  iUimii- 
nation  on  the  ground  glass  is  raised  at 
the  same  time.  It  will  be  quite  evident 
then  that  we  must  have  an  excess  of 
covering  power,  so  that  we  may  adjust  our 
image  on  the  plate,  the  position  of  which 
in  our  camera  is  fixed  by  raising  or 
lowering  the  front  carrying  the  lens.  In 
cases  where  there  is  not  this  excess  or 
reserve  of  covering  power,  raising  of  the 
lens  frequently  produces  dark  comers  in 
the  sky  of  the  picture. 


The  Focal  Length. 

Focal  length  has  not  so  much  relation 
to  covering  power  as  it  used  to  have  in 
the  pre-anastigmat  days.  It  was  then 
fairly  generally  imderstood  that  the  focal 
length  was  about  equal  to  the  diagonal 
of  the  plate.  If  shorter  than  this,  i.  e., 
about  5  inches  for  one-quarter  plate,  6 
inches  for  5  x  4  plate,  and  8^  inches  for 
half-plate,  there  was  insufficient  cover- 
ing power,  and  for  shorter  foci,  lenses  of 
the  portable  synmietrical  or  wide-angle 
symmetrical  type  were  necessary. 

With  modem  lenses,  however,  there  is, 
as  has  already  been  said,  a  reserve  of  cov- 
ering power,  and  the  lens  may  be  chosen 
of  a  suitable  focal  length  with  reasonable 
certainty  of  covering  the  plate.  Thus, 
a  5-inch  anastigmat  which  may  be  the 
normal  lens  on  the  quarter-plate  camera 
can  be  used  on  a  half-plate  with  confi- 
dence, which  we  saw  could  not  be  done 
in  the  case  of  the  rapid  rectilinear. 

A  rough  and  ready  rule  for  determin- 
ing the  foci  to  be  used  on  any  size  plate 
is,  for  a  wide  angle,  the  shorter  dimen- 
sion  of  the  plate,  for  a  normal  angle, 
the  diagonal,  and  for  a  narrow  angle  or 
long  focus  lens,  the  length  and  width  of 
the  plate  added  together.  In  the  case 
of  a  half-plate  the  three  lenses  would 
approximately  5  inches,  8  inches,  and 
II  or  12  inches  focus,  respectively. 
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The  growing  use  of  Cooper-Hewett 
tubes,  car  lamps,  tungsten  filament 
lamps,  and  the  new  Kelco  light  for  pho- 
tographic purposes  presents  an  entirely 
new  condition  which  must  be  considered 
in  addition  to  the  other  perilous  things 
with  which  the  photographer  has  to  do. 

In  this  electrical  age  ocular  hygiene  is 
an  accepted  problem  and  many  learned 
men  have  given  voice  to  the  troubles 


which    follow   prolonged    exposure    to 
artificial  light. 

Particular  attention  should  be  directed 
to  an  investigation  recently  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  French  Ophthalmo- 
logical  Society  by  Professor  Gariel.  It 
is  a  study  of  the  effects  of  artificial  light 
upon  the  eye,  with  special  reference  to 
the  ultraviolet  radiation  to  which  many 
injuries  to  the  eye  have  been  ascribed, 
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perhaps  with  some  lack  of  discrimina- 
tion. There  is  no  doubt  that  certain 
radiations  of  very  short  wave-length  may 
do  serious  mischief  to  the  visual  organs, 
but  it  is  hardly  clear  as  yet  that  one  can 
definitely  assign  to  a  particular  region 
of  the  spectrum  all  the  troubles  to  which 
the  eye  falls  victim.  In  drawing  up  an 
indictment  of  the  ultraviolet,  some 
counts  against  the  visible  spectrum  may 
probably  be  found.  There  is  no  doubt 
at  all  that  serious  damage  may  also  fol- 
low too  long  or  too  energetic  exposure  of 
the  eye  to  ordinary  light.  After  every 
solar  eclipse  oculists  have  occasion  to 
treat  a  certain  number  of  cases  of  grave 
injury  due  to  over-exposure  of  the  eye 
to  the  solar  rays,  either  directly  or  with 
intensity  enhanced  by  the  use  of  tele- 
scope or  fieldglass.  Some  ot  these  cases 
involve  merely  inflammation  and  tem- 
porary scotoma;  others,  a  permanent 
scotoma,  the  retina  being  locally  dam- 
aged beyoimd  repair  by  the  violence  of 
the  photo-chemical  action  produced. 
Now,  such  injuries  must  be  charged  to 
ordinary  light,  since,  in  the  first  place,  a 
telescope  objective  presents  a  sufficient 
thickness  of  usually  dense  flint  glass  to 
block  the  ultraviolet  rays;  and,  second, 
the  permanent  damage  is  retinal,  while 
there  is  considerable  evidence  ably  mar- 
shalled by  Dr.  Gariel  to  show  that  the 
media  of  the  eye  themselves  absorb  the 
ultraviolet  rays. 

It  is  unsafe  to  work  long  about  an  elec- 
tric arc,  even  when  the  eyes  are  protected 
by  glasses  quite  competent  to  cut  off 
totally  the  extreme  ultraviolet.  In  other 
words,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  eye  can  be  injured  or  ruined  by 
too  great  access  of  energy  in  the  form  of 
ordinary  light,  and  that  the  damage  thus 
done  is  quite  as  much  to  be  feared  as 
that  produced  by  any  other  form  of 
radiation.  We  lay  special  stress  on  this 
phase  of  the  matter  since  the  tendency  of 
some  of  the  recent  literature  has  been  so 
to  accentuate  the  dangers  of  the  ultra- 


violets as  to  withdraw  attention  from  the 
ever  present  risk  of  injury  from  ordinary 
glare. 

Professor  Gariel,  in  taking  up  the 
study  of  the  effect  of  the  shorter  radia- 
tion, directs  especial  attention  to  the  way 
in  which  they  are  absorbed  by  the  crys- 
talline lens  of  the  eye,  an  absorption 
which  is  very  plausible  and  believed  to 
lead  to  its  damage.  He  gives  a  risumi 
of  the  very  interesting  studies  of  Char- 
donnet,  Gayet,  and  others  on  the  aphakic 
eye — ^that  is,  lacking  the  crystalline  lens 
— vindicating  how  this  lens  strongly  ab- 
sorbs the  rays  transmitted  by  a  thin 
silver  film  while  the  other  media  of  the 
eye  transmit  them.  For  this  reason 
the  aphakic  subjects  could  see  the  ultra- 
violet rays  from  the  electric  arc.  Gayet 
in  particular  went  further,  and  showed 
that  the  young  eye  of  a  ten-year-old 
subject  possessed  still  a  lens  transparent 
enough  to  see  the  arc  through  the  silver 
filters.  In  later  life  the  lens  grows  yel- 
low, so  that  in  the  case  of  the  old  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  the  H  and  K  lines  of  the 
solar  spectrum.  In  this  case,  nearly  the 
ultraviolet  must  be  absorbed,  so  that 
the  rays  of  wave  length  just  outside  the 
visible  spectrum  may  still  be  culpable. 
Glassworkers'  cataract,  for  example, 
seems  quite  as  likely  to  be  due  to  these 
supposedly  harmless  rays  as  to  those 
further  in  the  ultraviolet,  which  musti)e 
relatively  weak  at  the  temperature  of 
molten  glass.  Too  great  an  access  of 
energy  to  the  eye  is  dangerous  to  a  high 
degree,  whatever  its  wave  length. 

There  is  imdoubtedly,  however,  a 
type  of  injury  somewhat  resembling  an 
5f-ray  bum  which  is  specifically  due  to 
rays  in  the  extreme  ultraviolet.  The 
effect  is  a  very  characteristic  one  in  that 
it  comes  on  violently  some  hours  after 
exposure;  and,  while  producing  great 
pain  and  severe  inflammation,  it  affects 
the  frontal  media  of  the  eye  rather  than 
the  retina,  and  in  all  but  the  severest 
cases  ends  in  complete  recovery. 
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Professor  Gariel  classifies  the  com- 
mercial illuminants  in  the  following 
order  as  regards  proportion  of  ultra- 
violet rays:  Oil  lamps,  petrol  lamps, 
electric  incandescents,  Welsbachs,  acety- 
lene, mercury  arcs,  ordinary  arcs.  He 
finds  that  the  ultraviolet  is  practically 
cut  off  by  medium  shades  of  yellow  glass 
used  as  shades  or  spectacles,  and  ad- 
vises the  free  use  of  the  former  in  shading 
very   brilliant  lights.    As  regards   the 


general  requirements  for  illumination, 
Professor  Gariel  is  quite  in  accord  with 
the  trend  of  present  practice.  He  ad- 
vises an  illumination  of  at  least  15  lux 
as  a  minimum  for  good  lighting,  and 
strongly  advises  the  effective  diffusion 
of  the  light  from  intense  sources.  He 
strongly  favors  the  electric  incandescent 
as  the  basis  of  lighting. — Photographic 
News. 
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In  the  appHcation  of  the  three-color 
printing  process,  which  gives  even  now  * 
real  satisfactory  results  when  done  by 
skilful  hands,  there  are  four  factors 
which  play  an  important  part,  viz.:  the 
sensitizing,  the  selecting  filters,  the  black 
print,  and  the  color. 

We  must  admit  that  much  is  yet  to  be 
desired  in  these  four  important  factors 
in  the  production  of  three-color  pic- 
tures, by  means  of  the  printing  press;  and 
that  considerable  finishing  has  to  be 
done  if  one  wishes  the  reproduction  to 
be  a  fair  representation  of  the  original. 

Up  to  the  present  time  we  are  not  able 
to  avoid  all  the  faults  which  are  inherent 
to  the  above-mentioned  factors.  The 
result  is  that  the  greater  part  of  the  work 
must  be  left  for  the  skilful  hands  of  an 
artistic  craftsman,  if  good  results  are 
expected. 

That  we  have  no  infallible  system  for 
this  kind  of  work  up  to  the  present  time 
is  proven  by  the  fact  that  different 
methods  prevail  in  almost  every  art 
printing  establishment;  and,  further, 
that  wrong  principles  are  followed,  and 
that  the  greatest  weight  is  and  must  be 
placed  on  these  factors.  As  a  rule,  the 
making  of  the  three  partial  negatives  is 
in  the  hands  of  some  one  who  is  com- 
pletely unable  to  cope  with  this  difficult 
problem,  and  who  has  not  the  slightest 
inkling  of  this  subtle  process,  and  who 


believes,  of  course,  that  his  worse  than 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  subject 
covers  the  entire  field.  Such  people  are 
generally  averse  to  good  innovations. 
They  want  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
such  things,  and  go  on  working  in  the 
same  old  rut.  This  is  universally  the 
case,  but  no  one  cares  to  admit  it. 

Our  aim  must  be  to  eliminate  as  much 
as  possible  all  handwork,  which,  at  the 
present,  plays  such  an  important  part 
in  the  three-color  printing  process. 

Let  us  see  to  what  extent  we  are  able 
to  do  so. 

The  sensitizing  reagents  which  at  the 
present  are  at  our  disposal  do  not  en- 
tirely meet  the  requirements  of  the  work. 
The  sensibility  for  blue-green  is  entirely 
absent,  and  the  slight  sensibility  for  red 
gives  us  further  considerable  difficulty. 
Until  we  have  removed  this  difficulty, 
that  is,  until  we  have  proper  methods  of 
sensitizing,  we  cannot  hope  to  establish 
a  rational  system  of  three-color  printing. 

An  absolute  requirement  is  that  but 
one  sensitizing  reagent  shall  be  used  for 
the  three  plates,  and  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  three  exposed  plates  shall 
take  place  at  the  same  time  and  for  an 
equal  length  of  time. 

This  is  the  only  way  to  get  some  cer- 
tainty in  this  work. 

The  difficulties  and  uncertainties  are 
increased    by    the    use    of     different 
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plates  and  reagents.  However,  one 
drawback  remains,  whichever  method  is 
followed,  and  that  is  the  making  of  a 
correct  filter  for  the  yellow  plate. 

All  reagents  of  which  we  know  give 
the  plate  a  considerable  amount  of  sensi- 
bility for  yellow,  while  the  sensibility  for 
red  is  a  minimum.  The  consequence  is 
that  practically  all  red  is  eliminated  by 
those  filters  which  exclude  the  yellow 
satisfactorily.  The  plate,  therefore,  is 
deficient,  and  this  fault  cannot  be 
avoided,  at  least  for  the  present.  The 
filters  for  the  red  and  blue  plates  are 
fairly  light  and  can  be  made  from  a  great 
variety  of  pigments. 

A  distortion  of  the  tone  values  is  im-  * 
avoidable  when  making  a  black  plate 
negative  for  etching  purposes,  and  this 
distortion  must  be  equalized  by  hand- 
work. This  work,  however,  is  very  dif- 
ficult and  a  part  of  it  impossible,  even 
for  the  most  skilful  craftsman.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  a  most  accurate  reproduc- 
tion of  the  original.  Schulze's  method 
is  an  improvement  on  the  ordinary  black 
plate  process.  In  this  method  gratings 
are  used,  on  which  the  lines  intersect 
each  other  at  an  angle  of  60  degrees. 
With  a  proper  blind  (diaphragm),  this 
patented  process  will  produce  negatives 


which,  when  copied  on  metal,  will  yield 
a  copy  true  to  the  original  and  without 
retouching  it.  The  time  required  for 
etching  is  about  ten  minutes. 

Much  has  been  done  in  this  direction, 
and  it  seems  very  probable  that  in  the 
near  future  a  certain  and  simple  method 
may  be  developed.  Even  the  prelimi- 
nary work  has  given  some  satisfactory 
results. 

In  regard  to  the  printing  colors,  one 
should  try  to  use  only  those  which 
give  the  most  neutral  tone  value.  No 
red  with  yellow  shading — ^no  bluish  red, 
and  a  blue  as  pure  as  possible.  Most 
commercial  printing  colors  do  not  come 
up  to  these  requirements,  and  the  result 
is  that  the  mixed  colors  are  not 
pure. 

This  defect  and  those  mentioned  above 
make  the  three-color  printing  process 
so  uncertain  in  its  results.  We  are  still 
far  away  from  an  ideal  method.  I 
earnestly  advise  those  who  make  pho- 
tography their  business  to  study  thor- 
oughly the  theory  of  the  art,  and  to  read 
the  many  publications  on*  this  subject. 
They  will  then  have  a  better  ccmtrol 
of  the  whole  thing  and  will  be  better  able 
to  find  and  overcome  defects. — Prof.  G. 
Aarland  in  Graphic  Arts. 
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The  Whistler  Book.  A  Monograph  of 
the  Life  and  Position  in  Art  of  James 
McNeill  Whistler,  together  with  a  Care- 
ful Study  of  his  More  Important  Works. 
By  Sadakichi  Hartmann.  266  pages 
and  index,  illustrated;  cloth  binding. 
Price,  $2.50.  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, publishers. 

Mr.  Hartmann's  Whistler  Book  will 
be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  every  one 
interested  in  Whistler — ^the  work  he  did 
and  the  life  he  led.  This  book  covers 
both,  and  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  life 
of  a  great  artist  and  a  most  peculiar  man. 
It  is  a  far  cry,  perhaps,  from  Whistler  to 
photographic  portraiture,  but  every  pro- 


fessicmal  photographer  who  is  sure  he 
is  an  artist  as  well  as  a  photographer, 
could  learn  many  things  from  The 
Whistler  Book.  The  chapter  on  "The 
Butterfly,"  for  instance,  will  be  worth 
the  attention  of  every  man  who  puts  his 
signature  to  a  print.  Whistler's  many 
and  original  methods  of  keeping  himself 
before  the  public  are  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest  to  a  class  who  must,  per- 
force, attract  the  public's  attention.  The 
illustrations,  of  which  there  are  some 
fifty-seven,  include  many  full-length  por- 
traits. It  is  distinctly  a  book  that  the 
photographer  should  read,  mark,  learn, 
and  inwardly  digest. 
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The  Art  of  the  Munich  Galleries.  Be- 
ing a  History  of  the  Progress  of  the  Art 
of  Painting.  Illuminated  and  Demon- 
strated by  Critical  Descriptions  of  Great 
Paintings  in  the  Old  Pinakothek,  the 
New  Pinakothek,  and  the  Schack  Gal- 
lery in  Munich.  By  Florence  Jean 
Ansell  and  Frank  Roy  Fraprie.  430 
pages,  illustrated  with  forty-eight  full- 
page  plates  in  duogravure;  decorative 
cover.    Boston,  L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 

This  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  "Art 
Galleries  of  Europe"  series,  and  should 
naturally  find  its  way  into  the  library  of 
every  photographer,  especially  those  who 


are  unable  to  take  trips  to  Europe  to 
study  the  Old  Masters  in  the  original. 
Miss  Ansell  and  Frank  Roy  Fraprie 
have,  between  them,  made  an  interesting 
and  instructive  tour  through  the  Munich 
galleries.  The  histories  of  the  three 
great  galleries  are  given,  followed  by  criti- 
cal descriptions  of  the  individual  pic- 
tures, and  to  those  unable  to  see  the  pic- 
tures themselves,  the  book  offers  a  very 
satisfactory  substitute.  The  illustra- 
tions include  reproductions  of  the  world's 
great  portraits,  from  which  the  photog- 
rapher can  yet  learn  many  things. 
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With  the  increasing  use  of  developing  j>apeTS 
and  the  consequent  demand  for  better  facilities  for 
printing,  it  is  a  litUe  remarkable  that  inventors 
and  manufacturers  of  the  several  printing  ma- 
chines on  the  market  have  never  gotten  beyond 
the  hand-lever  or  foot-treadle  device.  They  seem 
to  expect  the  photographer  to  be  content  with 
facilities  no  better  than  Benjanun  Franklin  had  in 
type  printing  in  his  day,  now  antiquated  and  ob- 
solete. Such  devices  wHl  go  to  join  the  common 
printing-frame  now  that  the  photo  autopress  has 
made  its  appearance,  bringing  modem  facilities 
such  as  electric  motor  drive,  automatic  paper  feed 
and  register,  automatic  contact,  and  uniform  tim> 
ing  of  prints.  The  Photo  Autopress  marks  the 
greatest  advance  made  in  photographic  printing 
since  the  introduction  of  developing  papers  and  is 
a  wonder  of  inventive  genius  and  mechanical  per- 
fection. One  operator  with  the  Photo  Autopress 
can  do  more  work  and  do  it  better  than  three  oper- 
ators with  any  hand  device  on  the  market  today. 
This  is  the  claim  of  the  manufacturers,  and  they 
give  everyone  the  opportunity  of  testing  the  ma- 
chine before  purchasing.  A  descriptive  booklet 
will  be  sent  you  on  request  by  the  G.  M.  Dye 
Printing  Machine  Co.,  320  Third  Ave.,  So., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  C.  p.  Goerz  American  Optical  Co.  wish 
to  announce  that  they  have  removed  their  offices 
and  factory  from  79  East  130th  Street  to  317-323 
East  34th  Street,  New  York.  This  very  central 
location  will  enable  them  to  serve  their  many  cus- 
tomers better  and  will  imdoubtedly  increase  their 
business.  The  location  is  very  handy  for  the  two 
great  railroad  terminals  and  very  convenient  for 
out-of-town  visitors. 


On  Developing  Tanks  is  the  title  of  an  illus- 
trated booklet  just  issued  by  G.  Gennert,  24  E. 
13th  Street,  New  York.  Tank  development  is 
now  the  accepted  method  of  development,  so  that 
it  is  not  a  question  of  tank  vs,  tray,  but  only  a 
question  as  to  which  tank.  If  you  are  on  the  mar- 
ket, you  had  better  write  for  this  booklet  and  learn 
something  about  the  prize  reversible  developing 
tank  made  by  G.  Gennert. 


The  Wellcome  Phonographic  Exposure  Record 
and  Diary  for  191 1.  The  Wellcome  Exposure 
Record  is  one  of  those  handy  annuals  which  the 
photographic  public  have  learnt  to  expect  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  one  which  has  established 
a  permanent  position  in  their  esteem  by  its  remark- 
able utility  and  the  compact  mass  of  information 
it  contains.  Each  year  its  pages  constitute  a  very 
faithful  and  up-to-date  index  and  guide  to  the 
present  state  of  the  science  and  art  of  photography. 

In  this  handy  pocket  volimie,  under  the  title  of 
"Modem  Photographic  Methods,"  the  problems 
with  which  the  photographer  has  to  deal  are 
explained  and  illustrated  in  a  series  of  brief, 
succinct,  and  lucid  articles. 

Inside  the  cover  a  special  device,  called  the 
"Wellcome"  Exposure  Calculator,  is  fitted.  This 
consists  of  a  revolving  circular  disk,  which,  when 
certain  factors,  such  as  those  for  the  plate  and 
subject,  are  known,  will  enable  the  correct  expo- 
sure to  be  determined  by  a  single  tum  of  the  scale. 

The  Wellcome  Exposure  Record  may  be  obtained 
from  any  photographic  dealer.  Price,  50  cents; 
or,  post  free,  from  this  office  for  54  cents. 

Photograms  of  the  Year  19 10. — An  unusually 
well  printed  and  illustrated  number  this  year,  is 
out  and  can  be  had  at  your  dealers.  The  British 
Journal  Almanac^  191 1)  ai^d  the  American  Annual^ 
will  be  ready  in  a  few  days.  These  popular  an- 
nuals have  acquired  a  habit  in  recent  years  of  going 
out  of  print  soon  after  publication,  and  many 
photographers  have  been  disappointed  in  not  being 
able  to  secure  their  copies.  Drop  a  postal  card 
to  your  dealer  and  tell  him  to  send  you  a  copy  of 
each  as  they  appear.  You  want  them  all,  and  will 
enjoy  them  when  the  Christmas  rush  is  over. 

Too  little  attention  is  most  generally  paid  to  the 
quality  of  the  sodas  used  in  developing.  Cheap 
sodas,  that  are  not  chemically  pure,  are  dear  at 
any  price.  Select  a  good  brand  and  stick  to  it  for 
uniform  results.  The  G.  G.  sodas — carbonate 
and  sulphite — ^put  up  by  G.  Gennert,  will  give 
you  dean  developing  paper  prints  and  brilliant 
negatives,  and  the  price  is  linle  more  than  you 
would  pay  for  inferior,  unreliable  goods. 
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In  the  epoch-making  exhibition  of  photographs 
now  being  held  at  the  Albright  Art  Gallery  at 
Buffalo,  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz  has  gathered  together 
the  greatest  collection  of  photographs  that  the 
world  has  yet  seen,  and  in  its  display  in  the  Albright 
Galleries  his  struggle  of  twenty-five  years  to  have 
photography  recognized  as  an  art  is  at  last  re- 
warded. 

We  quote  the  following  from  The  Foreword 
to  the  catalogue:  ''The  aim  of  this  exhibition  is  to 
simi  up  the  development  and  progress  of  photog- 
raphy as  a  means  of  pictorial  expression.  The 
Invitation  Section  consists  largely  of  the  works  of 
photographers  of  international  reputation,  Ameri- 
can and  foreign,  whose  work  has  been  the  chief 
factor  in  bringing  photography  to  the  position  it 
has  now  attained.  It  comprises  a  series  of  'one- 
man's  shows/  and  in  many  instances  these  ex- 
hibits include  a  niunber  of  prints  executed  quite 
recently.  The  prints  in  this  entire  section  have 
been  selected  becaiise  of  their  intrinsic  quality, 
while  many  have  also  the  additional  interest  of 
marking  special  stages  in  its  development.  In 
view  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  this  historical 
survey,  the  excellence  and  scop>e  of  the  work  of 
each  individual  represented  here,  and  the  evidence 
of  the  present-day  vitality  of  pictorial  photog- 
raphy, this  exhibition  at  the  Albright  Art  Gallery 
aims  at  something  more  thorough  and  definite 
than  has  ever  been  attempted  heretofore  in  any  pre- 
vious exhibition,  either  in  America  or  abroad." 

There  are  some  600  prints,  by  fifty-seven 
exhibitors,  including  such  workers  as  DeMeyer, 
Cobum,  Demachy,  Steichen,  Eugene,  Stieglitz, 
White,  Seeley,  Kuehn,  Henneburg,  Craig  Annan, 
Bennington,  Davison,  and  Kasebier. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue,  Sidney  Allan  writes  on 
the  portraiture  exhibited,  and  a  diagram  showing 
the  hanging  arrangement  is  shown.  It  is  unusually 
effective.  Every  photographer  within  travelling 
distance  of  Buffalo  should  make  a  big  effort  to  see 
this  great  exhibition,  which,  in  the  nature  of  things 
can  hardly  ever  be  duplicated. 

One  of  the  most  sociable  and  delightful  dinner 
parties  of  the  Metropolitan  Section  of  the  Profes- 
sional Photographers'  Society  of  New  York  took 
place  at  Keen's,  on  the  evening  of  November  5. 

$68 


The  chief  item  on  the  bill  of  fare  was  venison 
supplied  by  Chairman  Bradley,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  himting  trip  in  Maine.  President 
Bliss  was  the  guest  of  the  evening,  and  told  some 
of  the  new  features  for  the  next  State  meeting. 
Pirie  MacDonald  was  in  good  trim,  and  main- 
tained his  reputation  as  a  good  talker;  Papa  Core 
told  some  interesting  stories,  and  Uncle  George 
Rockwood  was  in  unusual  good  spirits. 

October  27,  1910,  marked  the  activities  of  the 
Professional  Photographers'  Club  of  New  York  at 
their  new  quarters.  Terrace  Garden,  Fifty-eidith 
Street,  New  York.  They  met  in  goodly  numbers 
in  an  "Aristo"  Competition  of  Portraits  of  Men. 
W.  B.  Stage,  S.  Paley,  and  I.  Buxbaum  were  the 
happy  cupbearers  of  the  evening,  and  I.  Mandel- 
kem,  S.  Lifshey  and  M.  Stratman  came  in 
next.  They  were  awarded  certificates  of  merit. 
Mr.  Hammer,  Mr.  Mix,  and  Mr.  Wallace  were 
the  judges.  After  quite  a  strong  discussion,  the 
following  resolution  was  almost  unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved,  That  no  member  of  the  P.  P.  C.  of 
N.  Y.  shall  hereafter  give  as  premium  any  bromide 
or  other  enlargement  to  less  than  one  dozen 
photographs. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Photographers' 
Association  of  Iowa  met  at  Voiland's  Studio, 
Sioux  City,  October  27,  and  made  arrangemcnti 
for  the  Twenty-first  Annual  Convention,  which 
will  be  held  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  May  2,  3,  4f  and 
5.  This  Association  is  in  a  very  flourishing  con- 
dition and  a  good  meeting  is  promised  for  191 1. 

With  this  issue  we  close  the  forty-seventh  vol- 
ume of  the  Magazine,  and  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  our  readers  for  their  support  and 
interest.  They  may  be  sure  that  it  will  be  our 
best  endeavor  during  19 11  to  make  the  Magazine 
even  more  helpful  and  interesting  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past.  We  hope  that  those  of  our  readers 
whose  subscriptions  expire  with  this  number  will 
advise  promptly  of  their  desire  to  renew  the  sub- 
scriptions. A  new  post  ofl^e  regulation  remures 
that  subscriptions  be  paid  in  advance.  Your 
cooperation  will  be  appreciated. 


MONOX 

Bromide  Paper 

Made  in  Six  Surfaces: 

No.  2,  Monox  Velours 

A  smooth  surface  with  a  slight  sheen. 

No.  3,  Monox  Rough 

A  pure  white,  heavy  stock  with  a  rough  surface. 

No.  4,  Monox  Gloss 

A  medium  weight  paper  with  a  high  gloss  surface. 

No.  5,  Monox  Matte 

A  medium  weight  stock  with  dead  matte  surface. 

No.  6,  Monox  Lustre 

A  semi-matte  surface  resembling  collodion  matte  printing- 
out  paper  in  the  appearance  of  the  finished  print. 

No.  7p  Monox  Buff 

A  heavy,  rough,  cream  or  buff  colored  stock.   Very  artistic 
for  either  portraits  or  views,  especially  in  sepias. 

Best  for  Enlargements 

MONOX  is  recognized  everywhere  as  the  most 
satisfactory  paper  on  the  market  for  enlargements. 

See  the  Defender  ** Tipster**  for  detailed 
information — free  on  request 

Defender  Photo  Supply  Co. 

Argo  Park    •   Roche^er,  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES  IN 

Boston  New  York  Philadelphia  Pittsburg  Cleveland 

Cincinnati  Chicago  St,  Louis  Minneapolis 

San  Francisco  and  Toronto 
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TEkL  YOUR  WANTS  TO  THE  WORLD  ON  THIS  PAGE 

CENTS  PER  WORD.  Minimum  ehatgt  $1.00  for  adTOtiiementi  im  thli 
pagv,  bat  caih  moit  Aooompany  order.  AalitanU  Meklng  posltioiu  may  rndTertlie 
wltboat  dutrge.  We  eaimot  mail  rapllet  in  any  caae.  AdT«rtlaemenU  mnat  itmoh  ni 
before  16Ui'  of  month. 


CflD  0  A I  C  Studio  in  city  of  22.000.  Only  two 
run  08 Lb  other  stadiofl  Eauipment  and 
fhmiture  flnt-class  and  modem.  Man  willing  to 
do  medium  to  beet  ffradee  can  coin  money ;  1400 
takes  it.  Proprietor  ffoing  into  mannfiacture  pat- 
ented article.  Addrees  Bergeron  Studio.  Michigan 
City,  Ind. 

CnD  0  A I  C  Up-to-date  studio  in  town  of  dOOO, 
run  w/lLC  thoroughly  equipped,  excellent 
business,  well  located,  and  in  a  live  towu,  too. 
Near-by  towns  and  a  good  surrounding  country  to 
draw  from,  and  no  gallery  within  twenty  miles. 
Good  Seneca  camera  stand,  good  lens ;  also  10  x  14 
▼lew  camera  and  lens ;  also  a  good  5x7  lens. 
Addrees,  Henry  O.  Rice,  Galeton,  Pa. 

CnO  OAI  C  The  oldest  and  best-equipped  gal- 
run  wflLC  lery  in  the  great  Southwest.  Well 
located  in  a  growing  city  of  50.000.  Reasonable 
rent.  Good  opportunity  for  a  live  man.  Price, 
$2000;  half  cash.  Address,  Fotograpber,  Great 
Falls,  Texas. 

HIAyTrn  Quality  workman  after  January 
Iff  fin  I  CU  1st.  State  what  you  can  do  well 
and  salary  expected.  Send  specimens  and  give 
references.  J.  C.  Strauss,  Strauss  Studio,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

yi  lyrrn  Quick  and  accurate  inside  man  in 
VfflllllCU  photograohic  stock  house.  Best 
references  required.  Aadress,  M.  Lett,  Room  506, 
No.  122  B  25th  St,  New  York. 

yiAyTril  At  once.  Competent  retoucher, 
VffflillCU  lady  preferred.  Permanent  posi- 
tion. Address.  H.  Black,  12  E.  3d  St.,  Jamestown, 
N.Y. 

CflD  QAI  C  ^^^  Hewitt  lamp  in  good  order; 
run  OHLC  has  hardly  been  used.  Anyone 
wishing  this  kind  of  a  lamp  can  have  same  very 
reasonable.  Address,  The  Wm  Doerfllnger  Ck>., 
LaCrosse.  Wis. 

ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES  en  Cameras.  Lenses,  and 
Phetographlc  Supplies.  Why  pay  exorbitant  prices 
for  ^ur  photographic  accessories  when  you  can 
obtain  from  us  everything  you  need  in  your  photo- 
graphic work — whether  amateur  or  professional — 
at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

New  BARGAIN   LIST  last  off  press 
8CND  FOR  A  COPY  TODAY 

NEW  YORK  CAMERA   EXCHANGE 
109  Fulton  Street      ....       NEW  YORK 


RODENSTOCrS    ANASnCHAT 

"EURYNAR" 


F.  4.5  ; 


POUR  SERIES 

F.  5.4; 


F.  6.8 


A  GERMAN  ANASTIGMAT 

Write  for  New  Dlustnited  Catalogue 
with  ntimerous  testimonials  from  pro- 
fessional photographers  throughout 
the  cotmtiy. 

Guarantee  satisfaction  or  money  refunded 

JAMES  FRANK  &  SON 

AUGUSTA  GEORGU 

80LC  AMERICAN  AQCNT8 


BETTER  SEND  A  POSTAL 

(or  our  Catalogue  of  Cameras,  Sup- 
plies, Developing,  Printing,  Enlar^ 
intf,  etc 

Valuable  Exposure  Meter  included 
(or  ten  cents 

Caleadar  free  this  nonth.  If  requested. 

REX  BROMIDE  CO. 

CHICAGO 


DESK  4 

LINCOLN  PARK  STATION 


Send  25  cents  In  Stamps  and  we  will  Mall  You  a  50-cent  Bottle  of 

SIMPLEX   INTENSIFIER 


If  It  does  not  pi 


THI8     OFFCa     18    GOOD     ONCE     ONLY 

yon  send  us  a  postal  card  to  that  effect  and  yoor  stamps 
will  be  pronptly  returned 


SIMPLEX  INTENSIFIER  gives  pennanent  results;  requires  but  one  bath.  Keepi  indefinitely; 
can  be  used  until  consumed.  Always  ready  for  immediate  use.  Produces  any  decree  of  intenstficatioa; 
woHu  upon  either  wet  or  dry  negatives.  Does  not  granulate  the  film  of  the  negative;  has  no  in£ 
upon  tranparency  of  the  image.     Insures  brilHant  results  upon  any  paper  with  an  intmsificd  plate. 

SIMPLEX    INTENSIFIER   CO.,  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Mention  Wilson's  Magasine  in  connection  with  this  offer. 
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CRYSTALLA  PAPER 

A    HIGH    GRADE    PORTRAIT   PAPER   FOR  SOFT 

RESULTS  AND  OUVE  TINTS 

Single  Weight  Semi-Matt  Double  Weight  Matt 


CRYSTALLA  BUFF 

HEAVY  ROUGH  BUFF  TINTED  STOCK  BEAUTIFUL 
SEPIA  TONES  WITH  DIRECT  OR  RE-DEVELOPMENT 


CHLORALLA  PAPER 

FOR  VIEWS.  COMMERCIAL  WORK 
AND  GENERAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 


Three  Gnule»:    SOFT,    NORMAL,    CONTRAST 

Three  Surface*:    GLOSSY,    MATT,  SEMI-MATT 

Single  and  Double  Weight 


Free  Samples 
Sent  to  Professional  Hiotographers   Addressing  us    on 

Their  Letteriiead  or  Enclosing  Card. 

THE  SUSSEX  PHOTO  PAPER  COMPANY 

NEWTON,  NEW  JERSEY 
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SYLVAR 
LENSES 

F:  6.8 


AN  INEXPENSIVE  ANASTIGMAT  WITH  THE 
EFnCIENCY  OF  THE  MOST  COSTLY 

SYLVAR  CELLS 

FOR  THE  HAND  CAMERA.  FIT  ALL  STANDARD 
SHUTTERS  AND  SHOW  A  WONDERFUL  IMPROVE- 
MENT IN  YOUR  RESULTS. 

TEN  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR 

16.20  Slate  St.     C.     T.FNNFRT    24.26  E.  13th  St. 
Ojc^o  '-*•    *-»E<llilIliK  I  New  York 


THE  SPRED=L1TE  [^''m  p 


THIS  SHOULD  BE  YOUR  FLASH  UKP 


For  Home  Portraiture  at  nigkt. 

Maldng  Pictures  of  Social  Gatlieriiiffs.  Groups 
in  Halla,  Sckools,  and  Cburckea ;  m  foct,  for  all 
flash-light  woric 

The  aafeat  anJ  moat  satisfactory  'way  to  ois- 
char^e  fla«b  powders. 

Made  m  Five  Sizes,  60  cente  to  $6 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

GfT  M IW  I?  D  nr     24^  E.  13*h  SU  N.  Y. 
•    UfilirMIIinl,    i6^StateSt.Chics*» 
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METOL 


Sales  increasing  with  leaps  and  bounds  year  and  year. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS 

Gr'1?1u1ul?DT  24.26  E,  13th  Street,  New  YoHc 

.I>I:.NNCK1  16J0  N.  State  Street,  Chicago 


Have  you  tried 

TRIPLE  A? 

QThose  who  have  tested  it-fairly-give  it  a  rank  unsur- 
passed by  any  other  Professional  Developing  Paper. 
QTriple  A  has  wonderful  softness  and  richness, 
exquisite  delicacy  of  gradation,  more  speed  than  any 
paper  approaching  it  in  quality,  and  as  much  latitude. 

4  Made  in  two  weights  and  three  surfaces.  Sold  by 
Independent  Dealers. 


DEFENDER  PHOTO  SUPPLY  CO. 

ARGO  PARK        ■       ■        ■        ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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If  you  had  samples  of  all  the  stocks  suitable  for 
photographic  work  before  you,  you  would  find  that  the 
"STRATHMORE  QUALITY"  stocks  were  in 
majority. 

<B)lb  $tratfai&     <S>\b  Ctoister     Uhodobenbton 

Are  the  pcincipal  "STRATHMORE  QUALITY"  rtocki  uul  the  choicer  phologrqihic 
thiAt.  [(  jou  hkd  the  umple  book*,  you  would  wtnl  ihe  papsi.  Sold  bj  photographic  ud 
p«pei  houm.     Gel  the  boolu  of  ui. 

MlTTlNEAGUE  PaPER  COMPANY 
The  "  Stnthmore  Quality"  Mill* 

MnriNEAGUE.  Mass..  U.  S.  A. 


IMPERIAL  NoN  Filter 

PLATES 

Give  color  values  without  a  Ray  Filter. 
Many  times  faster  than  the  old  way  (Uid 
better  results  obtained  in  every  instance 

LOOK! 


Yellow  Label,  Green  Letter- 
ing, and  Brown  Box  Covering 
made  with  an  Imperial  Non- 
filter  Plate 

16^0  State  St.     C.     flFNNFRT     24-26  E.  13tb  St 
Chicago  I    ar^'    *-»*^i^A^*-J^  *  New  York 


The  problem  in  the  pro- 
duction of  developing  paper 
has  been  to  unite  richness 
or  depth  with  softness  and 
gradation. 


k>> 
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I 
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solves  the  problem. 


ARTURA  DIVISION 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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The  hall-mark  of 
chemical  quality 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

AU  Dealers. 
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One  of  the  tested  chemicals 

ENOL 

Combined  'with  hy- 
drochinon  it  makes 
a  clean,  vigorous, 
long  lived  developer 
for  negatives  and 
prints. 

A  trial  bottle  will  con- 
vince you  of  its  merit. 


1  oz.  bottie, 
4  oz.       '* 


THE  PRICE. 


$  .60 
2.25 


H  lb.  bottle. 
1    lb.       ■• 


$4.25 
8.00 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


D  WiLtOH'*  UaOAIINB 


With  a  reliable  dry-plate  possess- 
ing speed,  latitude  and  perfect 
gradation,  the  user  has  a  definite 
basis  upon  w^hich  to  build  good 
negatives.  These  points  are  care- 
fully considered  and  uniformly 
combined  in 

SEED 
PLATES 


}RY  PLATE  CO. 
3UIS,  MO. 


A  sepia  platinum  producing  rich 
'warm  tones — a  pure  platinum  for 
high  class  portraiture. 


EASTMAN 


PLATINUM 


Coated  on  buff  stock  in  two 
surfaces— smooth  and  rough. 


At  your  deaiers. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 
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Use 

THE  EASTMAN 
PLATE  TANK 

It  loads  quickly  and  develops  perfectly. 

Negatives  developed  in  the  Eastman  Hate  Tank 
are  fine  grained  and  clear,  with  an  absence  of  red 
light  fog.  finger  marks,  scratches  and  other  defects 
caused  by  handling  during  dark-room  tray  develop- 
ment. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY. 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 
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Stays  Where  it  belongs. 

EASTMAN 
PERMANENT 
CRYSTAL 
PYRO 

A  form  of  pyro  which 
does  not  fly  about 
your  work  room  and 
which  contains  the 
acid  preservative. 

THE  PRICE. 

1  ounce,    ■      ■      -  $  .30     I     1-2  pound,      ■      -    $1.20 
4  ounces,  -  .65     1     1  pound,         ■       ■       2.10 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY. 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


Pleuc  mention  Wil 


For  speed  and  a  truthful 
rendering  of  color  values 
select 


STANDARD 

POLYCHROME 

PLATES 


They  are  orthochromatic  to 
a  remarkable  degree  and  their 
soft  Tvorking  qualities  make 
them  ideal  for  portraiture. 


STANDARD  DRY  PLATE  DIVISION, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


At  Your  Dealers. 


Pleaae  mentioo  Wilson's  Maoazinb 
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You  may  not  be  able  to  go  to  Europe  to  study  tke  -world^s 
greatest  -worlu  of  art,  but  you  can  become  familiar 

y^Atn  tkem  by  reaaing 

ThiB  series  offers  an  iinparalleled  opportunity  for  tke  study 

of  tke  great  galleries  of  Europe 


The  Art  of  the  Louvre 

The  Art  of  the  Pitti  Palace 

The  Art  of  the  Vatican 

The  Art  of  the  Netherland  Galleries 

The  Art  of  the  Dresden  Gallery 


The  Art  of  the  Venice  Academy 

The  Art  of  the  National  Gallery,  Lend. 

The  Art  of  the  Prado 

The  Art  of  the  Belgian  Galleries 

The  Art  of  Munich  Galleries 


Profusely  Rtustrated  with  Futt-page  Vlates 

Decorative  Clotk.     Featker-'weigkt  Paper.     Eack  volume  contains  at 
least  forty  Duogravures  from  Originals  selected  witk  care  and  judgment 

PRICE,  $2.00   EACH 
P«wt«se,  14  Cents  Extra 

EDWARD   L.  WILSON,    122  East  25tk  St.,  New  York 


KJanbscape  anb  Jff^toute  ©omposttton 

By  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 

(SIDNEY  ALLAN) 

Elustfdted  by  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Photo-Engravings 
from  Celebrated  Paintings  and  Original   Photographs 

A  BOOK  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER  NEEDS 

Written  in  Sydney  Allan  s  ^Vcll-knaw^l  Style :  Practical  and  Helpful. 

Tkere  are  Ckapters  on 

Introduction  Different  Principles  of  Representation 

Geometrical  Forms  of  Composition  Background  Arrangements 

The  Point  of  Interest  Foreground,  Middle  Distance  and  Distance 

Line  Combinations  One -Figure  Composition 

A  Method  of  Spotting  Two- Figure  Composition 

The  Placing  of  Figures  Composition  of  Three  or  More  Figures 

Printed  in  lar^e  quarto  size,  on  keavy  woodcut  paper,  and  kandsomely 
bound  in  red  clotk  witk  gilt  lettering,  and  full  gilt  edges 

PRICE    S3. 00,    POSTPAID 

Send  Your  Order  Now  to 

EDWARD  L.  WILSON 

122  East  25tli  Street  NEW  YORK 
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AnkriunAnnuu  or  Photography  1911 


Twenty-fifth  Year  of  Publication 

Comprising  up-to-date  Brticles,  iltuitratioiu  and  keeping  up  its  Tcpresentation  as 
Teat  American  Annual.     Place  your  order  now  with  your  dealer.     The  Annual 
1  be  ready  for  dlBtribution  December  1. 
Paper,  75  canU.    Poitaga,  IS  CMlU  Cloth,  11.25.    Putaca,  20  cania 


THE  BRITISH  JOURNAL  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC ALMANAC  1911 

THE  JUBILEE  ISSUE 

The  fiffieth  year  of  thi»  celebrated  world's  Photb| 


Almanac  will  be  ready  the  first  week  in  December. 
Paper,  50  cents.    PosUge,  27  ccata        Ckttta,  $1.00.    Postage,  37  cents 

GEORGE  MURPHY,  Inc.  ht  east  ninth  st.  ncwyork 

Wilson's  Haoazihb  (25) 


Even;  Photographer 

Needs  ihis  Book 

^ncf  tig  free     ^ 


Miniature  Camera 

Many  a  choice  subject  is  lost  because  a 
camera  is  not  at  hand:  charming  bits  of 
landscape,  sketches  of  human  nature, 
animal  life,  street  scenes,  etc.  It  may  be 
inconvenient  in  many  instances  to  carry 
a  large  camera,  but  there  is  never  an 
occasion  when  a  small,  convenient,  effi- 
cient camera  like  this  new  Gowz  crea- 
tion need  be  left  at  home.     As  its  name 

"Vest   Pccket" 

TENAX 

implies,  it  is  so  small  that  it  is  readily  car- 
riea  in  a  vest  pocket  where  its  preserx:e 
is  no  more  noticeable  than  a  timepiece. 

The  inull  negalives.  I  ]  k  2f  inchn.  mule  widi  diii 
CuncTK.  aire  of  luch  exctplionti  quftliiy  ts  *a  permit 
be&uliFul  enlargemenB  ifi  [□  16  x  20  incho:  Sii 
lighi  nickel  plaieholders  in  purse  case  ut  regularly 
fumi^ed  with  each  camefa. 

This  camera  ii  Furnished  with  either  a  Goerz  Dagor 
or  Synror  lens  of  3  inches  focus  and  has  an  acoraie 

lOOih  pari  of  a  second  :  also  has  direct  viesv'Rndir 
and  fbcuting  djat  It  may  be  used  ai  *  Iwed  fbcut 
camera  or  may  be  focused  on  ground  glass. 
Why  not  treat  yourself  to  one  of  these  handy  podxl 
editions  or  give  your  best  friend  a  pleasant  surprise 
with  a  present  c^  one? 


Write  fer  Fth  CiuIsi  ditcnbni  in  < 


icncrvl  cAmlofr     Eichcr  c*n>Joi  H 


tPocW 


C.  p.  GOERZ  AMERICAN  OPTICAL  CO. 

Office  and  FaehirT.  New  Ad^Mi 
317.323  EMt  34th  St.  N«w  York  Cil7 


THE  NEW        ^B  _^^ 

RAPID  QoKC-IeLAR 

The  new  COOKE-TELAR  is  a 
compact  high  speed  anastigmat  of 
long  focus,  requiring  only  a  short 
bellows  extension.  Complete  in 
itself,  it  gives  magnified  images  of 
far  distant  objects,  but  without  the 
drawbacks  ofshaky  camera  extensions 
and  telescopic  attachments. 

The  COOKH-TELAR,  with  an  aperture  of  F/t,  works  neHrly  three 
times  faster  than  do  the  single  elements  of  other  anastitrmats.  It  requires 
the  same  bellows  extension  as  an  ordinary  lens,  jet  lis  image  is  ap- 
proximately twice  as  large. 

It  is  used  with  ordinary  cameras  both  for  time  and  instantaneous  ex- 
posures of  scenes  which  any  other  lens  would  render  too  small.  The  I'ress 
photographer  who  wishes  unobserved,  to  obtain  with  hisGraflex,  photographs 
of  celebrities,  can  stand  far  away,  and  with  the  same  bellows  extension, 
secure  an  image  the  same  size  as  with  a  normal  lens  used  close  at  hand.  At 
twice  the  distance  his  image  is  the  same  size  as  with  the  other  lens.  At  the 
same  distance,  it  Is  twice  the  size.  It  is  invaluable  for  pictures  of  birds  and 
animals  which  would  be  frightened  at  close  range,  while  for  views  of 
aeroplanes,  balloons,  athletic  events,  mountain  scenery,  and  for  all  distant 
subjects  moving  either  fast  or  slow,  the  COOKE-TELAR  is  simply 
indispensable. 

TELARS  may  be  flttd  to  b«tw«ii-len>  thatUn  ol 

rapidly  moviriB  luhjects  b  rocul  plana  ahutter  la  «« 

^...n<i,.t      For  example,  the  No.  1  aiia  meMDrea  only  IX  inchea,  and  tl 


These  pictures  illustrate  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  image  obtained 
with  the  COOKE-TELAR  and  with  an  ordinary  lens.  The  position  of  the 
camera  and  the  length  of  the  bellows  remain  unchanged. 


te'jAyiJOR'^Hopsopi  C9 


1135    BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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NEW       BOOK  JUST       OUT 


tn 


With  Some  Snap  Shots  in   Scotland  and  Wales 

BY  W.  I.  LINCOLN   ADAMS 

Editor  of  "HIm  PhetafnpUe  Tima,**     ADthorof  "SiiDtifhriDd  Shulow,"     "In  Nuiin*a  louw.**  «ts..  an. 

THL  record  of  a  journey  in  Lngbrjd  by  a  master  photographer — a 
delightful  record  of  the  charm  of  Old  England,  accompanied  by 
photographs  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  for  the  exauisite  repro- 
ductions here  given.  Mr.  Adams'  inland  voyages  took  him  from 
Windsor  to  Oxford  on  the  Thames,  to  London  and  the  Cathedral 
Towns,  Shakespeare's  Country,  the  Doortes,  Clovelly;  the  Lake  Coun- 
try, Scotland,  and  Wales.  There  is  also  a  chapter  giving  many  practical 
hints  and  suggestions  for  photographing  abroad. 

OTHER    BOOKS    BY   W.  I.   LINCOLN    ADAMS 
PHOTOGRAPHING  IN  OLD  ENGLAND:  IN  NATURE'S  IMAGE.: 

Wnh  Kxno  Snap   Shoti    in   Scotland   imd  Chaplera  on  RcloiU  PtxXa»aphv-    RicHy 

Walai.     HliutiBted  with  pholoeraplu   from  IRuiliBted.     Unifam   with   ^»ve.    Onty  a 

naluro  bv  the  author  and  others.  4to.  doth.  faw  copioi  teH  ■        .       .       .       .       .KSO 

Outof-Door   Pnpen.    wtltlen   on   a   New                         origlrtBl  Photofttapru  horn  natire.     A  new 
-      Hanwshke  Farm.    Illiubalsd.   Unilonnwilh                         e<ition,thM  thouMnd    41a.  doUi.decoi^- 
above  (Out  dI  Print  J      $250  ted.  lid  tit,  in  box i2S0 

StntpMt'pmdbr  mail  on  rte§ipt  »f  prie»  bf  EDWMD  L  WILSOM.  132  EatiSSth  ».,  Ham  TaHi  CHy 
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